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CHAPTER I. 



Bay ud Cattle of ProcidA— Efening Hymo — ^Beautiful Tiew, Obsemtions— the 
liland of Yhrara— Iscbiay its Mountains, Eruptions, Appearance, and Popula- 
-Nisida— TenYitts. 



As we passed t£e bay of Misenus we observed the fine appear- 
ance of that promontory ; it is separated by the harbour, and by 
Mare mcrio (the dead sea) with the flat shore beyond, from the 
neck of land which it terminates , and thus it forms an insulated 
einiiieiice, remarkable for its shape, its boldness, and its aerial 
eleratioo. Atker havmg doubled the cape , we crossed the strait 
wiilcb flows between it and the island of Proeida. Here I landed, 
while my companions pursued their course to the island of Isehta, 
about four miles fturther. 

Proeida is about two miles ih)m the continent : its shore, towards 
the west, is comparatively low, but it swells gradually towards the 
east, and terminates in a bold promontory, the summit of which is 
crowned vrith the castle or royal palace. The prominence of this 
point on one side, and the Punia del Fomere (plough-share point) 
about a mile from it to the south, form a little bay. The promontory is 
salBciently lofty to entitle the island, of which it is the most conspi- 
cooQs feature, to the epithet o/to' (lofty), which Virgil gives it, as 
the rocks which line its eastern and southern coast justify the word 
mtfera (craggy) employed by Statius*. Besides the harbour which 
I have described, there are on the same coast several creeks, which 
affbrd shelter to fishing boats and small vessels, and contribute 

'Jb. 11.715. 
'S|lmiLs. 

n; • 



2 CLASSICAL TOUR Ch.vp. I. 

much to the variety and the romanlic beauty that eminently charac- 
terize this and the neighbouring shores and islands. 

Ther^is no regular inn, I believe, in the town, but strangers are 
received and ven- well treated in the castle. This edifice is large 
and ver}' roomy, though almost unfinished ; it has a small garden 
to the west and north, surrounded by a wall that borders the brow 
of the precipice. A trellice supporting thick spreading vines co- 
vers this wall , and shades the walk along it, while large windows 
open at intervals, and enable the eye to range over the view that 
lies expanded beneath. 

At one of these windows I seated myself, and enjoyed the glorious 
exhibition of the setting sun, which then hung in appearance over 
the distant island of Pandataria, and cast a purple gleam on all the 
promontories of Gaieia, and the hills of Formiw. The purple 
tints, as the sun descended into the waves, brightened into golden 
streaks, then softened into purple again, and gradually deep- 
ening into blue, at length melted away in darkness. The moon 
rose soon after ; a table was placed before me covered with figs, 
apricots, and peaches. 

The man and the woman who took care of the palace, a young 
couple, the husband strong and comely, the wife handsome, sealed 
themselves opposite to me ; their son, a smart lively boy, served at 
table. After a liiile conversation, the man took his guitar and 
accompanied his wife while she sung the evening hymn, in a sweet 
Toice and with great earnestness. Occasionally tlie man and boy 
joined in chorus, and while they sung, the eyes of all three were 
sometimes raised to heaven and sometimes fixed on each other, with 
amixed expression of piety, affection, and gratitude. I own, I never 
was present at an act of family devotion more simple or more 
graceful. It seemed to harmonize with the beauty of the country, 
^nd the temperature of the air, and breathed at once the innocence 
and the joy of Paradise. Shortly after similar little concerts rose 
ftom the town below, and from different parts of the island, and 
continued at inter\als for an hour or more, sometimes swelling 
vpon the ear, an(lt$)metimes dying away in distance, and mingling 
ivith the murmurs of the sea. One would almost imagine that Mil- 
Mi, who had visited all this coast, had these concerts in mind when 
fte speaks of 

Celesfiftl voiises to the midnight air 
Sole or mpoBsiTe etdi to ether's note 
Suigios ttwir great Creator. 

Par. LMtf hook it. 683. 

Next morning I was awakened earlier than usual by the rays of 
the sun shining full into my room, and getting up, I placed myself 
la the balcony to enjoy the air and the prospect. Mismui and 
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BmkB rose betee Me ; the Elysiao fieMi and the groves of Cnmm 
extended between them in full view still fresh with dew, and bright 
with the beams of the new ^isen sun. No scene perhaps surpasses that 
which is now under my eye in natural beauties, and few equal it in 
those embellishments which the action of the human mind super- 
adds to the graces of nature. 

These intellectual charms are the most impressive, and even the 
most permanent ; without them the exhibitions of the material 
irorldbecome an empty pageant, that pleases the eye for a moment 
and passes away, leaving perhaps a slight recollection, but pro- 
daring no improvement. Hence, although Germany and other 
more norUiem countries, frequently display scenes both grand and 
beavtiftil , yet, if I may jadge of the feelings of other travellers by 
my own, Ifaey are viewed with indifference, and passed over in haste« 
Even the gigantic features of America, its interminable forests, and 
its mo«intaiRS that touch the skies, its sea-4ike lakes, and its volca- 
nos that seem to thunder in another world, may excite wonder, but 
can awaken little Interest, and certainly inspire no enthusiasm* 
Their effect is confined lb the spot they cover, and to the very hour 
which roils over them ; they havenoconnextion with other regions, 
no retrospect to other times. They stand vast masses, grand but 
silent monuments, in the midst of boimdless solitudes, unenlivened 
by industry and unadorned by genius. But, if a<Plato or a Pytha- 
goras had visited their recesses in pursuit of knowledge ; if a Ho- 
mer or a Virgil had peopled them with ideal tribes, with heroes or 
ipriih phantoms ; if the useful ambition of an Alexander or a Caesar 
kad carried war and civilization to their borders ; If a courageous 
people had made a last and successful stand against invasion in their 
iMtoesses; then Indeed they would assume dignity and importance ; 
then Ihey would excite interest, and acquire a title to the attention 
of travellers : 

Tunc syWc, tunc antra loqui, tunc vivere fontes. 
Turn sacer horror aquis , adytisque cffundilur echo 
Chrior, et docte ipiraol prcsagia nipes *. 

Claud, vi. Cons, Honor, 3 a. 

Nature has shed over the coast before us some of its terrors and 
many of its beauties. Homer either visited it, or heard accounts 
of it, when probably the former were prodominaut, and represen- 
ted it accordingly, as the boundaries of the living world, and the 
confines of the infernal regions; the groves of Proserpina, accord- 

* thtn 9r*rf forest » tr'rj grotto tp^akay 
Tk« feanUtM foab with lifr, o'er er'ry ttrram 
k lAefvA k*nor b r oo d *, from ooeli recew 
■mm dtvtr tchoM, MiA tbolMntdiMk* 
A ToiMoracaUr retunu 

1. 
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iDg to him, spread over the sullen beach, and coTered it with a 
thick but barren shade. 

Evft* dbern Tt Xsxna xsu aXocx IIipat9oviir^ 
Moxpoi T* at^tifoi Mu tnat ciiXtotxapittt ' 

OJjrss. X. 5o9. 

Yii^il beheld it at a time when beauty was its prevalent feature, 
and though he was obliged to adopt the mythology of his predecessor, 
yet he qualifies its horrors, by confining the infernal gloom to the 
precincts of Avemus ; while he improves upon it at the same time, 
by conducting his hero through the regions of the dead, and open- 
ing scenes, grand, novel, and in the highest degree delightful. Thus 
vrtiile the foundation was laid by the Greek, the elegant superstruc- 
ture was raised by the Latin poet. The heroes, the appellations, 
the topography, are principally Homer*s ; but the graces, the de- 
corations, the enchantment, belong to Virgil. The former is con- 
tent with evoking the dead, and throwing an awful horror over the 
whole coast : the latter fixes on particulan^pots, and attaches to 
each some pleasing or instructive recollection. Thus, to yon pro- 
montory he consigns the name and the glory otMisenus, 



■ <pio non pnesUntior alter 
£re ciere Tim , MirteoMiae aooeDdere ctnta*. 

jEm, Ti. 164. 

Into yonder grove on the borders of Avemus, which Homer had 
filled with phantoms, the naiunu of ike deadj Virgil introduces the 
doves of Venus, and brightens its gloom with the vision of the golden 
bough. 

Species aiiri frondentis opaca 

Ulice^ ■ I6id,ji, aoS. 

The adventures of Daedalus were perhaps Homer's ; but the temple 
with its sculptured walls, and the vain efforts of the father to repre- 
sent the son's fate are characteristic embellishments of Virgil. 

* The l»umi trees of Proserptne't black woods. 
Poplars aad willows irfblhuy o'er the floods. 

• ao a a so reaowii'd 
Tke warrior>tniaipct ia the field to soand; 
With breatbiof brass to kindle fierce alaras' 
Aad roue to dan tb«ir fau in bonoorable arms. 

Dijdm. 

* Sack was tbs gUtf riaf, sncb tbt raddyrlnd. 
And daacbf tearti tluit waatm'd in tbt wiad. 

/ML 
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Bis conatas erat casus effiDgere in aaro 

Bis patrisB cecidere manus ' . ibid, 3a. 

He also converted the cavern in yolider rock rising on the level 
shore, into the abotle of the Sybil ; he made its vaults echo with the 
voice of futurity, and peopled its recesses with generations yet un* 
known to the sun. * 

The Elysian fields, one of the most delightful fictions of antiquity, 
if that may be called a fiction wffich is founded on truth, belong al- 
most exclusively to Virgil. He at least gave substance and locality 
to a notion before him vague, indefinite, and shadowy. He shed on 
yoDd6r groves that cover the hills and border the sea, a purer, a 
softer radiance % and introduced into them the immortal spirits 
of the good made happy. 

Hie manus ob patriam pugnaodo Tulnera passi : 
Qoique sacerdotes casti dai% vita manebat : 
Quique pii vates et Phsbo digna locuti . . . 
Quiqu^ sui memores alios fecere merendo \ 

Lib, vi. 66o. 

In Short, not a wood, a lake, a promontory, appears on the coast 
before me , that has not been distinguished by some illustrious 
name, or embellished by some splendid fiction. In contemplating 
a prospect thus adorned by nature, and thus ennobled by genius ; 
the theatre of the most sublime and most instructive fables that the 
^uman rniod ever invented; we may be allowed , as we bewilder 
ourselves in the mazes of classical illusion, to indulge a momentary 
oitiiasiasm; 

Audire et videor pios A 

Errare per lucos, amana) 

Quos et. aqutt subeunt et aune^. 

Hor, Carm. Lib, Od, iiL iv. 6. 



i B« twic« flMsy'd to cast hb son in fold ; 
Twice from his hands he dropp'd the forming mould. 

* ... Inmine Testit 
Pnrpnrco jSn. ▼{. 64o> 

Vaittd with a purple skj. 

Drjrdm, 
\ 
* Bers patriots lire, who for their conntry's good 
In figntiog fields were prodisal of blood x 
Priests of nnblcmlsh'd lires here make abode. 



And poets worthy their inspiring Cod . 
Those .who to worth their bounty did extend* 
Aad ttafM who knew that bounty to commend. 

MM, 

* Throngh hoHow'd groTes I stray, where stfeams beneath 
fnm Indd fotutains flow, and icphyrt May brttthe. 
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But the scenes before me owe not their graces and their interests 
to poetry only; histor}' has had its share in the decoration and 
renown of ihis favouivd region. On the summit of that promon- 
tor}' (iVi>e/{t/#) rose the \'\\\a of Marius. Luculias succeeded to 
it, and spread around it the amenity, and the beaaty which distin- 
guished his character. On the slope of the hili beyond the harbour 
and looking towards Pozzuolo stood the villa of Baulis, where 
Cicero and Ilortensius used to meet and exercise their rival pow- 
ers. On the eminence above it, #ose the retreat of Qesar, lofty 
in its site, but in the vicinity of Baiw; thus suited to the temper of 
that chief, high and imperious, but open to all the charms of lite- 
rature, and to all the allurements of pleasure. Yonder ia the 
curve of the bay and almost in the beach was Cicero's Academy, 
sacred, as its name implies, to meditation and philosophical re-> 
search. 

Around in diflfereut directions, but all within the compass of four 
wiles, were the villas of Pompey, Varro, and Lucullus; of Pom- 
pey, once the fii'st of Roman citizens in power and moderation ; 
df Lucullus, famed alike for his talents, his learning, and his 
luxury ; and of Varro, renowned for his deep erudition and tho- 
rough insight into the laws, the literature, and the antiquities of 
bis country. 

What spot in the universe, Rome alone excepted, ever united so 
much power, so much genius, so much greatness! Baice indeed 
at that time was the resort, or rather the very temple of Wisdom 
and the Muses; whither the masters of the world retired, not to 
dissolve their energies in effeminacy, but to unbend their minds in 
literary inquiries and refined conversation. Luxury appeared ^ 
without doubt, but in her most appropriate form and character, as 
the handmaid of taste, to minister at the tables, and season the 
repasts, where Ciesar and Cicero, Pompey and Lucullus, Varra 
and Ilortensius, enjoyed the feast of reason. 

Shortly after this era of greatness and glory , the sun of liberty 
set for ever on the Roman world; but it cast a parting beam^ 
which still continued to brighten the hemisphere. Augustus him- 
self fell its influence; he had been educated in the principles, and 
inured to the manly and independent manners of a free Romany 
he obsened the forms and retained the simplicity of ancient times, 
and gloried in the plainness and even in the appellation of a citi- 
zen/ he may therefore be considered as a republican prince. In 
the modesty of this character, he frequented the coasts of Baice, 
and conducted in his train improvement, opulence, and festivity ; 
Agrippa and Maecenas, Virgil and Horace. One of the most pleas- 
ing scenes of this Emperor's life, and well ealcalated to close a 
career once so active, with tranquillity, took place in the bay of 
J^uieoli. » 

■"^ 
* Suetonius y Aaf. 98. 
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Tlie ftpirit of the republic seems to have expired wilh Augustus : 
nder his successor Aome was destined to taste the bitters of des^ 
polism, and duriog the following reigns, to drain the cup to the 
dregs. The Batw became the receptacle of profligacy and effi»P 
misacy ' , of lust and cruelty, as j^r beyond the bounds of nature 
as the power of the imperial monsters was above human centred. 
The beauties of nature were tarnished by the foulness of vice, and 
the virtuous man turned away from scenes which he could not 
behold without disgust and horror. Silius, Martial, Statins, 
eoarted the Muse in vain on that shore which had inspired the 
strains of Virgil. They attempted to celebrate the beauties o( 
Baiwj bit the subject was degraded ; and their lioes, forced audi 
iniiaraioniottSf neither delight the ear nor win the undcrstand*- 
iig ^ Baiof and its retreats, defiled by obscenity, and stainedt 
with blood, were doomed to devastation ; and earthquakes, war 
and pestilence were employed in succession to waste its fields, and 
to depopulate ith shoies. lis pompous villas were gradually le«« 
veiled lo liie dust; its gay alcoves were swallowed up in the sea; 
its salubrious wafers were turned into pools of infection ; and ita 
gales that once breathed health and perfume, now wafted poison 
and death. The towns forsaken by the inhabitants, gradually 
sunk to ruin, and the most delicious region the sun beholds in 
his course, is bow a desert, and seems destined to expiate iq 
mts of silence and desolation the crimes of the last degenerate 
Romans'. 

'DiicnoriiMD Yitionip eate ca»perunt. Senses , Mp, li. 

** It Wgan to b« the abo4« of •vcrjr vio^/' 

^ With all doe respect to the partial opifuon of tb« admirjrs of Silius, Martial, 
and Statius, the coropositiom of these authors are the ofCipriog of study and exertion, 
and though in different proportions, yet always in some degree^ strained, harsh, and 
obscure. They hafe beeu praised^ i^ is true, hut prindipally» I helieve, hy their 
editors and anootalors. Pliuy, in'leed, speaks with kindness and partiality of Mar- 
tial, bill his pmife seems dictated less by his taste than his gratitude ; and that his 
opinion of Martial's po«>tica1 powers was not very high, may be suspected from the 
cquiTocal expression with which be closes his eulogiuan. " M non erunitfterna qua 
scripsit! non enrntfartasse : iile tamen seripsh taitquam/utura */' In fact, Naples 
is more iitdchtel to a single modern poet, than to the three ancients above mention- 
ed united. I allude to Sannazarius, who has celebrated the scenery of his country in 
1 strain, pure, graceful and Virgilian, and interwoven aU iha characteristic features 
of the Say with the snhicfit «f his «ologaes and elegies. 

* Bat hi« writin s will not be eternal ! they will not b« eUraaJ, thoogh be WTOU M if be npecCed 
^t tbry would be so. 

' The present unwbolesomeness of Baia and its bay, if Mftl, must be ascribed partly 
lothe same rause as that of the lakes Agnano and As^erno; ^d partly to the streams 
ad sources once collected on the hills behind it in aqueducts and reservoirs, now 
ifreadiiig and oozing down the declivities, and settling in the 'hollows below. In a 
I climate aU stagnant water becomes putrid during the hot months. Thi& ior 
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The morning was now far adTanced, and I turned towards tbe 
west to view the island, which is highly cultivated, thickly inha^ 
bited, and presents to a spectator beholding it from the castle a 
most delightfol grove of mulberries, poplars, and vines, with 
domes, and clusters of white houses intermingled Juvenal ■ 
seems to allude to it as a solitary retreat in his time; it does not 
mmtthat appellation at present; in truth, it resembles a lai^ 
town interspersed with orchards, gardens, and public walks. 

The views which have been described above are not the only 
prospects which the castle affords ; it extends its perspective over 
Naples, the lower part excepted, which is covered by the promi- 
nency of PatuilypuSj includes Fentviut, Stabiw, Surrenium^ 
and terminates in the island of Caprew. It is perhaps one of the 
Bnest points of view, as it looks down on the bay of Paieoli^ 
which is the most delicious part of the crater *. 

Close under the southern point of Proehyia rises another little 
island, now called Fivara. Whether this island has been de- 
tached from Proehyia by some subterraneous convulsion, or 
whether it existed in ancient times and be that which Ovid men- 
tions under the appellation of 

PitheGosa habitantiioi nomine diets ', 

I leave the learned reader to determine. I shall content myself 
with observing, that it answers the description given by the poet, 
and swells into a little barren hill in the centre ^. Ibe truth is, 

conTenience might easilj be remedied, and will, withoot doobt, when the gOTeni« 
mcnt becomes more ictiTO, ind the taste of the Neapolitan gentry more niraL 

> QaaatTis dtgrew TMeru eoafosM aailci. 



Destiaet, atqiM vmmm txtem doaare Sib]rlhe. 
Jaaoa Buanui «t, «f gnuun Httiu aaMoiS 
6<winifc Efo rel ProA jtaoi pnepoao SvImutm. 

/«r. iii 1—5. 

Tho«f h, wkctt I Me mj \am%Aow'A friend depart. 
The moanfal rmm ooaet stnifgUiig from mj heut. 
Speed hia. je Code, to Cnmm'% looelj fane. 
And gite one aidifcct to the Sybil't reign. 
Sweet be hi* sogoam, in the pleasant land 
That leada to Baic't salatary strand ; 
For me, I •wry snch a tranqail home. 
And Proch ju itself prafer to Borne. 

H9ig9m*i Trmthtiom. 



* The bay of Naplei is often called the CraUr. 



* And PithecnssB naa'd 

From iu inhabitants (apee). 

* stcrili«iae locatas 

ColkPlthecnsaa Jfer.sir.9e. 

.... And Pithecos*, peith'd 
Upoa abaRwUll. 
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. that the names of these island& have been applied in a very con- 
fiised and indiscriminate manner by many of the ancients, and an 
attempt to reconcile their differences would employ more time and 
attention than the subject deserves ; especially, as every material 
circumstance connected with their history, situation, and features 
is suflicicntly ascertained, notwithstanding such verbal difficulties, 
and perhaps poetical mistakes or misrepresentations. 

While I thus indulged myself in solitude and repose in the castle 
of Prochyta, my fellow travellers were employed in exploring the 
neighbouring island of hchia, anciently Aritne, Inarhne, and 
^naria, and perhaps sometimes Pitheeutas. As it is oniy about 
two miles distant from the southern extremity of Prochyta, and as 
il is distinguished by a very bold and lofty mountain, its scenery,' 
owing to the extreme clearness of the air, was brought as it were 
under my eye, and appeared as distinct as similar objects in north- 
ern climates at the distance of half a miie. The following particu- 
lars may suffice to give the reader a tolerable notion of this island. 

The town of hchia, from which the modem name is derived, 
stands in a little bay opposite the island of Fivara^ about two 
miles from the nearest point of Prochyta. This bay is defended 
by a castle seated on a high rock, which communicates with the 
shore by an isthmus of sand, hchia or Inarime was famed in 
ancient times for its eruptions, and all the varied and dreadftil 
phenomena that accompany the constant action of subterraneous 
tires. Besides the ordinary effects of volcanic fermentation, earth- 
quakes, torrents of lava rolling down the declivities, or showers 
of ashes and cinders overwhelming the country, historians talk of 
flames rising suddenly from the cracks and figures of the earth, 
and spreading like a conflagration over the whole surface of the 
island ; of hot water bursting out from unknown sources, and roll- 
ing through the fields with all the fury and mischief of a torrent ; of 
mountains suddenly sinking into the abyss below, and as suddenly 
shooting up again increased in bulk and elevation ; of vast masses 
of land detached from the shore and hurled into the sea, and again 
heaved up by the waters and thrown back on the shore \ With 
such tremendous events on record before them, it is no wonder 
that the poets should have placed Typhaeus himself under this island, 
and ascribed its convulsive throes to the agitations of that giant 
writhing under his tortures. 

The principal feature o( hchia is the mountain anciently named 
EpopeuSf now for euphony softened into Epomeo^ but more gene- 
ndly called by the people Monte San jNicolo. To visit this moun- 
tain was omr first business ; therefore the next morning, about 
Umr o'clock, we mounted our mules and began the ascent; the 
rond is extremely steep and craggy, and at length with much 

,Uh«T. Mh.lib.ii.e.S9. J«L OU. Sob. dt Prod. 
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efxertion Tve reached the summit, but found it so enveloped in 
douds, that one of the grand objects of our excursion, the exten* 
sive view which is said to comprehend almost half the southern 
coast of Italy, was uearly lost to us. However, our disappointment 
was compensated by the local knowledge of the country, which our 
progress up and round the mountain enabled us to acquire. The 
summit is formed of a sort of grey or whitish lava, in the midst of 
which the form of the crater is easily distinguishable. Two her- 
mits and a soldier inhabit this solitary spot, and occupy apart- 
ments cut out of the solid rock. 

This mountain, and indeed the whole island, is evidently of vol- 
canic origin, and formed of lava, tufo, and pumice stone. No erup- 
tion however has taken place since the year 1302, when the convul- 
sions that shook the mountain were so violent, and the rivers of 
burning fluid that poured down its sides so extensive and so des- 
tructive, that the towns and villages were all levelled with the 
ground or consumed, most of the inhabitants were destroyed, and 
the few sunivors were driven in terror from their homes. Since 
this tremendous explosion the island has enjoyed a state of tran- 
quillity, and all apprehension of similar visitations seems removed. 
The subterraneous fire however is not extinguished, and the num- 
ber of hot fountains that spring up in difiierent places still attest its 
existence and activity. 

The surface otlsehiais very beautiiiilly varied by vineyards, gar- 
dens, groves of chestnut, and villages. It is intersected by num- 
berless steep and narrow dells, which are shaded by forest trees 
intermingled With aloes, myrtles, and other odoriferous shrubs, 
that shoot out of the fissures of the rocks, and wave over their 
summits. The soil is fertile, and peculiarly favoitibie to vines; 
hence the wine of Isehia is plentiful, and held in considerable 
estimation ; it is lodged in caverns worked out of the rocks, and 
formed into very capacious and cool cellars ; a method of keeping 
wine practised not only here and in some other parts of Italy, but 
in Austria, and various transalpine wine countries ; it has many 
advantages, and implies a great degree of honesty and mutual con- 
fidence among the inhabitants. 

Besides hchia^ there are nine towns and several villages ; one 
of the former, Foriu^ is as large as the capital itself, and I believe 
more populous. Panza is on the southern sideof the isle, and near it^ 
on an insulated and conical rock, stands a fortress. Casamuceiola 
is placed nearly on the summit of Mount Epomeo/ these towns 
have all one or two large churches, as many convents, andgeae^ 
rally some medicinal waters, or hot baths, or sands, within their 
confines. The island of Isekia is extremely well peopled, aad 
highly ciUtivaied ; and as its beauty, its waters, and the coolness* 
and salubrity of its air, attract a considerable niunber of visitants 
to it in summer time, it may be consklered >s very prosperous and 
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flouishiog. Its coasts present a great variety of romantic scenery, 
as they are in general bold and craggy, indented with litti^ bays, 
jotting out in iK)ints, and lined with shapeless rocks which have 
been torn in moments of convulsion flrom the shore, or hurled from 
the precipices above. Such is Inarimej at present the seat of 
rural beauty and fertility, the resort of health and pleasure, very 
different from the shattered mountain tumbled in ancient days by 
Jupiter on the giant monster \ for ever resounding with his groans, 
and inflamed by his burning breath '\ 

On onr return we touched at Procidny and again re-embarking 
crossed the bay of Pozzuolo. The port that once engrossed the 
commerce of the East, and was accustomed to behold the Roman 
oavy riving on its bosom, was all solitude and silence ; not one siril 
was spread, not even a boat was seen to ply in its forsaken waters. 
The Julian mole, Lucrinoque addiia clautira ^ no longer repel 
ike indiffnani waves : the royal structure which was numbered 
among the wonders of Italy, has scarcely left a trace of its e&ist- 
euce ; and the moral of the poet is literally exemplified in the very 
instance which he selected for its illustration. 

Debemur roorti nos nottrtquo ; siTe recf ptus 

Terri Nepluniis classes aquilonibus arcet, 

Eegis opus ^ . . . Hor, D. Artt Poeticd, 63. 

We passed under Nisida, rising as a theatre from the sea; its 
lower part is covered with buildings, the upper is crowned as 
andeociy with wood. 

tjlvaque quim fixam pelago Nesida coronate 



* Qhk tarbifi« nifro 
Panuntem premlt lapetam, flaiaaMqa* rebell i 

Or« rjtcUntrio. SiL Ub,xd, 148. 

'WhoM load o*«rwh«laii 
The rebel giaai, from wbos« moMtb expir* 
Eddies of lurid smoke, and mddy fire. 

^ XkAm b about eighteen miles in circumference, and may contain about tefCBty 
Sfsaet auJet; tbe number of its inhabitants amounts to four-and twenty thousand. 
1 Mo«fi to the Ring of Naples, and brings him a considerable income, arising prio* 
dprily fnm 1 tai on its wines. 

*Tiv|B» Oooffficn. i5i. 

* We and oar nottlett workx to fate mvat jrield ; 
St'o Ccaar's note, wkkb royal ft\A» aU^I tmlld. 
Where Neptune far into tbe land cxtenda. 

And Crmi the raging north o«r fleets defends. 

Frmeiu 

* Aad e^ w«od that eiowas 
na HarfM Mi^ 4mp iMMd hi *• Mil. 
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It was once the ruml retreat of Brutus, and frequently honoured 
with Qcero's presence when on a visit to his friend. 

On doubling the promontory o{PosilipOy we beheld the bay with 
boats without number, skimming over its smooth surface, and Na- 
ples extended along the coast in all its glory full before us. The 
immense line of white edifices stretched along the beach, and 
spread over the hills behind j the bold but verdant coasts on either 
side, glittering with towns, villages, convents, and villas; and 
Mount Vesuvius raising its scorched summit almost in the centre, 
form a picture of singular beauty, aud render this view from the 
sea preferable .to every other, because it alone combines all the 
characteristic features of this matchless prospect. We landed at 
sunset, and sat down to dinner with our windows open full on the 
bay, the colours of which were gradually fading away and softening 
into the dim tints of twilight. 

We now turned our attention to Vesuvius, and resolved to visit 
that mountain without delay, and the more so as the increasing 
heat of the weather might, in a short time, render such an exciur- 
sion extremely inconvenient. Therefore, leaving Naples about 
three o'clock next morning, we reached Portici^ where guides with 
moles had been previously engaged to meet us at four, and 
instantly began the ascent. 

Vesuvius rises in a gentle swell from the shore; the first part or 
base of the mountain is covered with towns on all sides, such as 
nrtieij Torre del Greco, Torre delF Annunziata^ on the sea 
coast; and Ottaiano, Somma, Massa, etc., on the inland side. 
These are all large towns, and \s\\\\ the villages and villas that 
encircle ihem, and extend over the second region of the mountain, 
may be said, wiihout exaggeration, to cover the lower parts of it 
with fertility, beanty, and population. The upper tract is a scene 
of perfect devastation, furrowed on all sides with rivers of lava 
extended in wide black lines over the surface. This region may 
be said to terminate at the A trio dei Cavaili (horse court), for 
here the traveller is obliged to dismount and leave his horse till his 
return, as the summit of the mountain must be ascended on foot. 
This part has the shape of a truncated cone ; it is formed almost 
entirely of ashes, and is extremely difficult of ascent, as it yields 
under the pressure of the foot, so that one step out of three may be 
considered as lost. The guides however afford every assistance, 
and by means of a leathern strap thrown over their shoulders ease 
tjie traveller not a little in his exertions. It is advisable to proceed 
slowly and rest at intervals, as the fatigue otherwise is sufficient to 
try even strong and youthful constitutions. 

When we reached the summit we foimd ourselves on a narrow 
ledge of biumt earth or cinders, with the crater of the volcano open 
beneath us. This orifice in its present form, for it varies at almost 
every eruption, is about a oiiie and a half in circomference, and 
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may be about three hundred and fifty feet in depth ; its eastern 
borderis considerably higher than the western. Its sides are formed 
of ashes and cinders, irith some rocks and masses of lava inter- 
mingled; they shelve in a steep declivity, enclosing at the bottom 
aflat space of about three quartersof a mile in circumference. We 
descended some way, but observing that the least motion or noise 
brought quantities of ashes and stones rolling together down the 
sides, and being called back by our guides, who assured us that 
we could not in safety go lower or even remain in our station, we 
reascended. We were near enough to the bottom however to 
observe, that it seemed to be a sort of crust of brown burnt earth, 
and that a little on one side there were three orifices like iiinnels, 
firom whence ascended a vapor so thin as to be scarcely perceptible. 
Such was the state of the crater in the year 1802. We reached 
the summit a little before seven, and as we had ascended un- 
der the shade of the mounuin we had yet felt no inconvenience 
from the heat ; while on the top we were refreshed by a strong 
wind blowing from the east, and sat down on the highest point of 
the cone to contemplate the prospect. 

Yesuvius is about three thousand six hundred feet in height, and 
of course does not rank among the greater mountains ; but its 
situation is so advantageous, that the scene which it unfolds to the 
eye probably surpasses that displayed from any other eminence. 
That scene is Naples, with its bay, its islands, and its bordering 
promontories ; the whole of that delicious region justly denomi- 
nated the Campania Felice (happy Campania), with its numberless 
towns and townlike villages. It loses itself in the immensity of the 
sea on one side, and on the other is bordered by the Apennines, 
forming a semicircular frame of various tints and bold outline. I 
own I do not admire views taken from very elevated points; they 
indeed give a very good geographical idea of a country ; but they 
destroy all the illusions of rural beauty, reduce hills and vales to 
the same level, and confound all the graceful swells and hollows 
of an unduhited surface, into general flatness and uniformity. 

The most interesting object seen from the summit of Vosiivius is 
the mountain itself, torn to pieces by a scries of convulsions, and 
strewed with its own niins. Vesuvius may be said to have two 
summits ; the cone which I have described, and separated from it 
by a deep valley, a ridge called Monte Somma from a town that 
stands on its side. Tlie distance between these two summits in a 
straight line, may be nearly two thousand feet. The ridge on the 
side towards the cone presents a steep rugged barren precipice ; 
on the other side, it shelves gently towards the plain, and is 
covered with verdure and villages. The j4trio dei Cavalli, a valley 
or deep dell that winds between these eminences, is a desolate hol- 
low, formed entirely of calcined stones, cinders, and ashes, and it 
resembles a vast subterraneous forge, the rocky roof of which ha» 
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given way, and admitted light from above. Hence it is conjee* 
lured, that it is part of the interior of the mountain, as the ridge 
that borders it, or the Monia Somma^ is the remnant of the exte- 
rior, or original surface so much celebrated for its beauty and fer- 
tility, previous to the eruption of the year 79 of the Christian era. 
It is indeed probable, that the throes and convulsions of the moun- 
tain in that first tremendous explosion may have totally shattered 
its upper parts, while the vast ejection of ashes, cinders, ignited 
stones, and melted minerals, must have left a lai^e void in its 
centre. One entire side of the mountain seems to have been con- 
sumed or scaitered around on this occasion, while the other 
remains in Monle Somma. The cavity thus formed was filled up 
in pan by the matter ejected in subsequent eruptions, and gra- 
dually raised into the present cone, which however varies its shape 
with every new agitation, and increases or diminishes according to 
the quantity of materials thrown out by the mountain. Even in 
the last eruption ', it lost a considerable share of its elevation, 
as the greater part of it after having been raised and kept suspended 
in the air for some minutes, sunk into the crater and almost filled 
its cavit>-. The fire raging in the guiph below having thus lost 
its vent, burst through the flank of the motmtain, and poured out 
a torrent of lava that, as it rolled down the declivity, swept all 
before it, and in its way to the sea destroyed the greater part of 
Torre del Greco. 

It is not my intention to describe the phenomena of Vesuvius, 
or to relate the details of its eruptions, which have been very 
numerous since the first recorded in history in the reign of Titus, 
so well described hy Pliny the younger 'in two well known epistles 
to Tacitus the historian. I shall only observe that although this 
eruption be the first of which we have an account, yet Vesuvius had 
all the features of a volcano, and particulary the traces of a crater 
firom time immemorial. Strabo speaks of it as being hollowed out 
into caverns, and having the appearance of being preyed upon by 
internal fires ; and Florus relates a stratagem employed by a Ro- 
man officer, who, he says, conducted a body of men through the 
cavities and subterraneous passages of that moimtain '. These 



i An. 1794. 

' Pliny vi, 16,20. 

s Silius Itaticus, who probably witnessed the grand eruption, seems to have been 
induced by the previous appearances of Vesuvius to indulge himself Jd a poetical fie- 
tion« and represent it as portendiog the carnage of Cannte by a tremendous explo- 
■on— > 

JEuieos qaoqne contorqaens e caatibas \gat% 
Ves-rias intcnait, scopalisqae in nnbila jactis 
Pblrfnnuteii^t trepidaatia ad«ra vertex. 

lii. TiiL6Sl. 
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vestiges bowever neither disfigured its form nor checked its fer* 
tQiiy; and it is represented as a scene of beauty and abundance, 
covered with villas and enlivened by population \ when the enip- 
tioo burst forUi with more suddenness and more fury than any 
similar catastrophe on record. The darkness, the fUuiies, the agi- 
tation, the uproar, that accompanied this explosion, and extended 
its devastation and its terror so widely, might naturally excaie 
among many of the degenerate and epicurean Romans that fk*e* 
quenied the Campanian coasts, the opinion that the period of 
universal destruction was arrived, and that the atoms which 
iormed the world were about to dissolve their fortuitous combina- 
tion, and to plunge the universe once more into chaos. 

The last eruption took place in 1794; the ashes, cinders, and 
even water, thrown from the mountain did considerable damage to 
the towns of Somma, Otiaiano^ and all the circumjacent region; 
but the principal mischief was, as usual, occasioned by the lava, 
rivers of which, as I have already related, poured down the south- 
ern side of the mountain. These and several other torrents of 
similar matter, but earlier date, arc seen from the summit, and 
may be traced from their source through the whole of their pro- 
gress, which generally terminates in the sea. They are narrow at 
first, but expand as they advance, and appear like so many tracks 
of rich black mould just turned up by the plotigh. When their 
destructive eifects are considered, one is surprised to see villas 
placed in their windings, vineyards waving over their borders, and 
towns rising in the very middle of their channels. Ravaged 
and tortured as the vicinity of Vesuvius has been for so many 



Then too Vrsuvia* from bis Lollow womb 
Sent fortb.with htdrotu Jin, £tn«*an fljraes, 
An«l harliug rocky omsm* Id tbe sky, 
Tbe top of Pblrgra toiuh 'd tLs •tart of BecT'o, 
Hut trembled at the uproar. 



' Uic e«t pampineift ▼iri<li« mode Vesrius ombrts : 
Pretserat hie madidos iiobilis nva lacus. 
B»c jofa. qaam Ntiv eolles plua Baccbos amaTit. 

Hoc nnper Sat} ri monie dedere choroa. 
Bee Vmrrtt aedes, Lacedcmone gratior illi > 

Bic loeoa Berculeo oomiae danu eraC. 

OukU iaeefit flammia ft triati mrraa flaTilU : 

Mec Soperi Telknt hoc licoiaae aibi I 

Mmru lA, ir. Efif. 44* 



Here late Vrtarioa frd the abaadaftt irioe. 
The grn'rooa grape herr pour'J the alreamin^ wine; 
On th^ae fair hilla their dance the Satyra wore; 
Tbeae more than N.^aa'a top did Bacchaa lovei 
More dear to Venoa ibia than Spartan groondi 
Thia for Alddaa' name wa* far renown'd. 
Alt now ia loat, conaora'd, forlorn, and drear; 
Tba Qoi» mif bt wiab their pow'ra ooatracud here. 
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ages, it mast appear singalar, that it has not been abandoned 
by its inhabitants, and consigned to the genius of fire and 
desolation as his own peculiar territory. Bat sach is the rich- 
ness of the soil, and so slight the damages occasioned by the 
Tolcano, when compared to the produce of the lands fertilized by 
its ashes; so delightfiil is the situation, and of its numerous inha- 
bitants so small the number that suffer by its agitations, that the 
evil when divested of its terrific appearances seems an ordinary 
calamity, not exceeding in mischief the accidents of fire and 
faiondation so common in northen countries. The alarm is indeed 
great on the approach of an eruption, because it is usually preceded 
by earthquakes ; but when once the fermenting' matter finds vent, 
the general danger is considered as over, and the progress of the 
^ phenomena becomes an object of mere curiosity to all, excepting 
to the cultivators of the lands which the lava actually rolls over, or 
seems likely to ravage in its progress. 

We descended the cone or upper part of the mountain with great 
ease and rapidity, as the ashes yielding to the tread prevented slip- 
ping, and enabled us to hasten our pace without danger. From 
the jiirio dei Cavalli we proceeded towards a bed of lava ejected 
in the last eruption, and found its appearance very different from 
that which we had observed from the summit. Thence it resem- 
bled long stripes of new ploughed land ; here it was like the sur- 
&ce of a dark muddy stream convulsed by a hurricane, and frozen 
in a state of agitation ; presenting rough broken masses rolling 
over each other, with a huge fragment rising here and there above 
the rest, like a wave distorted by the tempest and congealed in its 
fall. The exterior parts of this torrent of fire are cold, but the 
sand produced by the friction and the crumbling of the interior 
parts, although it is now eight years since the eruption, is still too 
hot to hold in the hand, as is indeed the earth itself under, or in 
immediate contact with these once glowing masses. We con- 
tinued our descent, and again reached Portici about eleven 
o'clock ' . 

' Notwithstanding the encomiuin of Martial, tbe summit ofVesuvias is represented 
by Strabo, ibat b sometime before the eruption of 79, as flat and totally barreo. It 
is reported ihat in the intenrals of some of the eruptions, its summit, aod even the 
hollow of the craler, was covered with verdure and forest trees, as Astromi^ a long 
extinguished volcano, is at present. The number of eruptions, including that of 
1794, is said to be alxMit thirty-one, it is nottprobable that in all these eruptioos 
more than fifteea thousand persons perished; while in one eruption of Etna three 
times that nombcr were buried under the ruins of one town only, Catanea, 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Hemkneam, Paj^ri— Torre del Greco— Pompeii ; its Theatres, Temple, Portico< 
and ynia, general Appearance and Effect — Excursion to the Aqueduct, and Pih 
koe of Caserta. 

• VowTici is a small town about six miles from Naples, on the sea 
AoTe, uid at the foot of Vesuvins ; its principal ornament is a royal 
palace. Under this town and palace lies buried, at the depth of 
serenty feet under accumulated beds of lava, the city of Herculon 
nemn, the first victim of the fires of Vesuvius. Its name and 
catastrophe were too well recorded to be forgotten ; but its site; 
dioagh marked out by the ancients with tolerable precision , was a 
subject of debate among the learned, till an accident determined the 
controversy. A peasant sinking a well in his garden found several 
fragments of marble. The prince dElheuf, being informed of the 
drcumstance, purchased the spot, and, continuing the excavations,' 
discovered various statues, pillars, and even a whole temple of the 
finest marble, adorned with statues. The Neapolitan government 
then interposed, and suspended all further excavations for the space 
of twenty years ; at which time, instead of satisfying the public cu* 
riosity and doing itself immortal honour by purchasing the village 
and buildings above, and laying open the whole city below, it 
booghc the ground, but with characterestic stupidity resolved to 
cover it with a palace. The excavations were indeed continued 
occasionally but negligently, and rather for the purpose of profit 
than of liberal curiosity. However, a basilica, two temples, and 
a theatre were successively discovered and stripped of their nume- 
rous pillars and statues. Streets were observe, paved and 
flagged on the sides, and private houses, and even monuments ex- 
plored. A prodigious number of statues of bronze of different sizes, 
pfllars of marble and alabaster, and paintings and mosaics, many 
oitire and in high perfection, others fractured and damaged, have 
been drawn from the edifices of this subterraneous city, and give a 
higli id«a of its opulence : to these we may add every species of or- 
naments used in dress, of weapons and armour, of kitchen utensils 
anddcMnesticftiimiture, of agricultural and chirurgical instruments. 
More treasures, vrithout doubt, might be extracted from this long 
forgotten mine of antiquity, but the almost inconceivable indiffer- 
ence of the court, and the indolence with which the excavations 
have been carried on : as well as the manner, which is more 
inflaenced by a regard for the safety of the heavy useless modern 
palace, than by any considerations of curiosity and interest in the 

n. \ 
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ancient city, have hitherto, in spite of public eagerness, checked or 
rather suspended the undertaking. At present, the theatre is 
the only part open to inspection; the descent is by a long flight of 
stairs wide and convenient, but the darkness below is too deep to be 
dispelled by the feeble glare of a few torches ; and some of the seals 
for the spectators, and the front of the stage, are the only objects 
distinguishable. The other excavations are filled up, as the nieihod 
is to open one only at a time, always filling that which is abandoned 
vrith the rubbish drawn from that which is newly opened. 

Emerging from this gloomy cavern we turned to the palace, and 
proceeded directly lo the repository of the numberless articles col- 
lected in Hercidanewn and Painpeii. Unfortunately the furniittre 
of these apartmems, which had all been packed up and carried to 
PcUermo on the approach of the French, either had not arrived or 
had not been unpacked ; we had therefore the mortification to find 
the numerous cases empty, and were obliged to content ourselves 
with the inspection of some pictures in the rooms below, and sooie 
pavements in those above. Of the former, the subjects are gene- 
rally taken from mythology ; some however are fantastic land- 
scapes, and others arabesque decorations : the design is bold and 
graceful, but the execution oftentimes indifTercrit : hence they are 
supposed to be copies of celebrated pictures taken by ordinary 
painters. The pavements of the upper rooms are ancient, ainl some 
of uncommon beauty, formed of marble of the most brilliant colours^ 
and arranged with exquisite taste and eflect. 

But of all the articles of this collection however curious, and of 
all the treasures drawn from Jffereulaneum however valuable, the 
most curious and most valuable are, without doubt, the manuscripts 
there discovered. Of these a considerable number dissolved 
into dust as soon as exposed to the air, while others, though scorched 
or rather burned, resist the action of that element. The number of 
the latter may, I believe, be about eighteen hundred. As a very 
small part of Hereulaneum has hitherto been explored, it is highly 
probable^ that if a general excavation were made, ten times the 
number of manuscripts above mentioned might be discovered, and 
among them perhaps, or rather very probably, some of the lirst 
works of antiquity, the loss of which has been so long lamented. 
The destruction of the palace oiPortici, and of the village oi Jle^ 
sinay would without doubt be abundantly compensated by the re* 
cqvery of the Decads of Titos Livius and of the books wanting in 
Tacitus, or of the treatise of Cicero De Glorid, or of his Dialogues 
Pe RepubUcd, that grand repository of all the political wisdom of 
the ancients. The first manuscripts unfolded were Greek, and as 
Hereulaneum "mtk^ known to be a Greek city, it was presumed that 
the whole collection might be in that language ; but several Latia 
works have been fotmd since, and there is every reason to believe 
that IB a city so rieh| and inhabited by so many wealthy Romans^ 
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there must have been considerable libraries both public and pri- 
vate, and of course, complete coUecUons of Roman authors. 

The mode of unrolling these manuscripts was invented by a priest 
of the congregation of the Samusehi{si body of clergy who devote 
themselves to the education of youth), but as the government of 
Saples, though it employed him and an assistant whom he in-- 
sbrvcted in the process, did not however give much encouragemeDt 
to the undertaking, the work languished, and the manuscripts long 
reffluioed a neglected treasure. At length, the Prince of Wales, 
with amunificence that does honour to his taste and his public spirit, 
•ndertook to defray the expenses, and selected a person, not 
only ifoalified for the task by his deep and extensive information, 
but peculiarly adapted to il by his zeal and perseverance. The gen* 
tleaum alnded to is Mr. Hayter, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
JjDd, who is now established at P&rtiei, and superintends the 
l^roeesft of unfolding the jM^^yre with indefiitigable assiduity. Ne* 
ver indeed were vigilance and patience more necessary, as the me* 
thod employed requires the most delicate touch, and the most u»* 
Kmitling attention. One hasty gesture may spoil a whote volume, 
and the most important and most laborious task of the snperinteft- 
dent IS to prevent such accidents by repressing the eagerness of the 
workmen. To this tediousness, inseparable from the very nature 
of the operation itself, and to the difficulty of procuring steady 
workmen in a country where ardour and impetuosity are the pre- 
dominant features of the national character, must be attributed the 
slow and almost imperceptible progress of this undertaking. It Is 
indeed melancholy to reflect, that supposing the work to be carried 
on with the same zeal and on the same principles as at present, 
ccttCories mast elapse before the manuscripts now in hand can be 
nnroUed, and their contents given to the public. To which we may 
add, that such is the extreme frailty of the papyri themselves, that 
with all the care and precaution imaginable, not one probably can 
escape mutilation, and pass through the process without some de- 
triment, or rather without material defalcation. 

The &te of Hereulanewn naturally reminds us of Pompeii, 
whkh was destined to perish by the same disastrous catastrophe ia 
the irst century, and to arise again from its tomb in the eighteenth. 
We accordingly made an excursion to this town on Monday the 7th 
of Juoe. It is about fourteen miles from Naples, on the road to 
Hoeera. fnxBk Naples to Torre del Greco^ the highway is almost 
a street, so close are the villas, villages, and towns to each other. 
As the road runs along the coast, and at the foot of Vesuvius, every 
break gives on one side a view o( the bay, on the other of the 
mountain. 

Tommdel Greco still presents in its shattered houses, half buried 
dkurchesy and streets almost choked up with lava> a mdandMly 
instance of the ravages of the last eruption. The depth of the do* 

2« 
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stTQCtive torrent is in some places five-and-twenty feet ; so that the 
entrance into several houses is now in the second story ; and into 
one church, through the great window over the western door. 
Some edifices were entirely destroyed ; others were surrounded, 
incrusted and filled with lava, and may perhaps give a very accu- 
rate idea of the state Hereulaneutn at the time of its destruction. 
The inhabitants, after having seen their town in part levelled with 
the groiud or swallowed up in the fiery deluge, and in part shaken 
and disjointed, would have been excusable if they had transferred 
the wreck of their property to some other less obnoxious quarter. 
But the disasters to which their country is exposed seem rather to 
increase than diminish their attachment ; and when we passed, a 
new city was already rising upon the former. 

A French traveller, who noticed this persevering'spirit some years 
ago, attributes it to the blindness and folly of the human race, and 
Tery ingenioutly , and at the same time much to the credit of his 
species, compares them to ants which never fail to repair their 
nests, how often soever they may be ravaged and crumbled to pieces. 
Addison obsened near a century ago, that even in his time the 
principal object of some French writers seemed to be to degrade 
and vilify human nature : and since that period whole swarms of 
declaimers and sophists have risen in succession to provoke and 
justify a more extensive application of the remark. The English 
nation, much to its credit, differs in this respect, as indeed in many 
others, very widely from its rival neighbours, and is united with the 
wise, the good, the great of all ages and countries in a glorious con- 
•federacy to support the dignity and the grandeur of our common 
nature. In opposition therefore to the sagacious presideni^ we 
may venture to praise the inhabitants of Torre del Greco , and 
consider their perseverance , which, undismayed by the most tre- 
mendous disasters, still pursues its object, as a sublime sentiment 
that indicates the greatness of man, and displays at once his cou- 
rage and his resources. Camillus preferred a cottage amid the 
ruins of Rome still smoking after the Gallic conflagration , to the 
palaces oiFeii,- and the natives of this town prefer their country, 
though on the verge of a fiery abyss, to a secure but foreign man- 
sion. We applaud the patriotism of the former ; why should we 
not praise the spirit of the latter ^ ? 

The town of Torre del Greco was supposed by Quverius to oc- 
cupy the site of Herculane^tm^ because the distances nearly cor- 
responded, and inscriptions have been found that seem to corro- 

* Adeo nihil tenet solum i»atrie, nee hstc tern quam matrem appellamus ; sed in 
saperficie, ti^'nisque caritas nobis patriae pesdet? — Tit, Liv,, lib,y,y cap. 64« 

** Is then the soil of our country, and this land which we call cor niolker, of do 
Moount ? and is our affection for our oountrj connected only with the plot of ground 
on whidi our house ii built, and the beama of which it is oompQied?'' 
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borate this coqjecmre. In foct, making allowances for the extent 
of the ancient town, there is little more than three quarters of a 
mile difference, so that its name and jurisdiction extended pro- 
bably much fisirther. Hence the Salinw (salt-pits), which lay on 
the coast ftirther on, and probably near, if not beyond Torre dAn- 
ncneiaiaf were called Herculanenses. The road to this last- 
mentioned town crosses various beds of lava, poured out at differ- 
ent periods : it is , notwithstanding this circumstance, bordered 
with houses and villas, ind enlivened by perpetual crowds and 
agitation. 

Beyond Torre JtAnnoneiaia the road turns a little from the sea;^ 
and crosses the ancient Palus Pompeiana^ once perhaps a marsh, 
BOW a rich plain, raised and fertilized by (he very ashes which 
buried the unfortunate Pompeii. We stopped at a farm-house in 
q>pearance, and, alighting in the court, found ourselves in the 
qnrters of a legion, of Roman soldiers : the destination and date 
of this edifice, its form and colouring, the names and jests of the 
soldiers scribbled on the walls, fresh as if written yesterday, are 
objects sDflBciently curious to interest without the aid of architec- 
tore, of which this building cannot boast ; it is an oblong square, 
with a portico on all sides, supported by Doric pillars of brick 
plastered over and painted alternately red and yellow, with the 
exception of the two in the middle of each side^ which are blue; 
behind are numerous apartments about fourteen feet square. Im- 
mediately behind the barracks are two theatres, one small and 
supposed to have been covered, the other large ; both these edifices 
were Imed with marble, beautifully paved , and in every respect 
highly finished. The pavement of the arenas of the smaller theatre 
is entire, and engraved on it, in a line parallel with the stage, are 
the following words in large brass letters : — 

M. OCULATIUS, M. F. VERUS IIVIR PRO LUDIS \ 

In other respects these theatres have very much the form of the 
Teairo Otimpico of Palladio at Ferona : having like it a narrow 
proscenium, and three entrances (one large, the other two less) 
to the stage from the scenery behind. In the larger of these fabrics 
the seats rest on the side of a hill, above which was a colonnade 
or portico communicating with a public walk, or rather forming 
part of a forum. The side of a hill was indeed peculiarly favour- 
able to the arrangements of an ancient theatre, and seems to have 
been fk^quently chosen for the purpose. These theatres when dis- 
covered were nearly entire ; they have since been stripped of their 
decorations, but still retain all their characteristic features. 

The temple of Isis is behind the little theatre, and occupies an 
angle formed by two streets. It consists of a small court supported 

> Ifarat Oenlitiiub and Mttrcui F. Verus, oTcncm of iIm public s»nM. 
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by Doric pillars, at one end of which is the cella raised on several 
steps; to this cella there are two doors, one in frcmt opening on 
the court, the other on the side ; in the back of the eella is a piece 
of brick-work nearly breast high, running from side to side, and 
leaning against the wall; it is hollow and arched, and open it 
each end with steps conducting to it. This circinnstance has 
induced the Ciceroni to represent it as a lurking place for the 
priests, who, they say, gave answers from thence in the name of 
the idol that stood above; and it has thfls afforded the profound 
prextdefilDupaty an opportunity of declaiming ngainsl priestcraft; 
while a female traveller , with all the piety and tenderness of her 
aex, laments the fate of the poor deluded votaries. It is a pity 
that so much eloquence and so mnch compassion should be throwM 
awny, but so they have been upon the present occasion. In the 
first place, it does not appear that oracles were ever given at 
Pampeiiy as this was a privilege reserved to the ancient and more 
renowned temples ; in the second place, oracles had ceased every 
where long before this temple or edicula (for it scarce deserves 
the former appellation ) was erected ; thirdly, these entrances are 
too public, and the whole contrivance too gross to dupe the dull* 
est peasant, mnch less the polished inhabitants of Pompeii. 
There is close to the Cella, a room in which a skeleton ^>-as disco- 
vered. There are niches where various statues of Venus, Pria- 
pus, etc., were found, which, with the furniture, marbles, andpic^ 
tores, were transported to Portici, The whole of this edifice 
appeared to me ill-proportioned in form, and poor in materials; 
its pillars are brick plastered, and most of its ornaments are 
stucco. 

Behind this temple is a coort surrounded with a portico, sup- 
ported by twenty Doric pillars : from a sort of pulpit on one side, 
I should suppose it intended for some public assembly. It commu- 
nicates with the grand portico of the theatre, supported by nearly 
a hundred stone pillars of the same order, that is, Doric, but in 
proporlioii bordering upon Tuscan. Near this portico lie several 
fragmenis of columns, of a much larger size and of bolder propor- 
tions; as the excavations have been carried no farther on this 
side, it is difficult to form any conjecture about their destination ; 
perhaps they belonged to the* temple of Neptune, and may have 
been thrown down and laid in their present situation by the earth- 
quake which nearly destroyed this city a few years previous to the 
eruption that buried it finally. The damage occasioned by the first 
disaster was never probably repaired, and seems to account for 
the appai^nt want of architectural magnificence in a city, equal 
perhaps in size and population to Herculaneum^ and compli- 
mented by Seueca with the addition of ^^ celebrem Campatiia 
urhemK"^ 

> A cekbnleJ dty of GuBptiiiiL 
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The street which runs from the neighbourhood of the soldiers' 
foaiters to the gate is narrow, that is, only about thirteen feet 
wide, formed like the Fia Appia at //rt, and other places where 
it remains entire, of large stones fitted to each other in their ori- 
giBal form, without being cut or broken for the purpose. There 
tre on each side parapets raised about two feet above the middle^ 
and abost three feet wide. The pavement is furrowed by twe 
deep nits, wiiich show evidently that the carriages always kept the 
lame line, and that the wheels were about four feet asunder; of 
course they must have all moved in the same direction, and had 
fegnlar hours for coming and going, as there is not room for two^ 
9bA eren if there were, the stone posts which are placed at inter* 
tals woHid oblige them to return to the track. The houses on 
aicfcer side stand close to each other, seem to have been shops of 
tiSbrent kinds, were of the same elevation, and nearly the same 
tiie, all paved and painted much in the same manner. In one of 
these buildings were found several unQuished statues, that an* 
lODoe the workshop of a statuary. In another, the word Salve 
^Kkome), engraved in large characters on the threshold in Mo- 
aie, indicate, it may be supposed, the readiness of a publican to 
welcome his guests. In one, the amphorae which contained wine, 
ttili remain ; and on the marble slab that served as a shopboard are 
the narlKs of cups or glasses. The gate has one large central and 
two less openings on the side , with parapets of the same breadth 
as the street; without, but close to it, are semicircular recesses 
with stone seau, and beyond a tomb and a palumbarium or re- 
ceptacle of daerary urns. 

Ihe most perfect and most curious object that has been yet dis- 
eorered is a villa at a little distance from the town. It consists 
of three courts ; in the centre of the last and largest is a pond, 
lid an edicula or little temple ; there are numerous apartments 
of every description paved in Mosaic, coloured and adorned with 
lariotts paintings on the walls, all in a very beautiful style.' The 
baths in this villa seem to have been the principal object of luxn* 
rioM indulgence , and are laid out with a refinement of art and 
contrivance that can receive few or no improvements iVom all our 
■odem inventfons. In the cellars under the portico of the great 
CDort, were discovered several female skeletons In a row with their 
kicks against the wall : the ashes which had gradually worked 
their way into every corner, had hardened into a solid mass , 
which when removed was found in some places imprest with the 
brm of the bosom, and even retaining part of the garment. At 
the door of the same court were found two other skeletons, one 
with a key, the other with a purse grasped in his hand. This villa 
ttsaid to have belonged to Arrius : the name of Arrius has no 
dorm in iu sound ! what traveller, while visiting it, would not 
Wish to persuade himself that he was ranging over the apartments 
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of Qcero's Pampeiamtm. It stood in the Deighbonrfaood of this 
towDy and potnbly on this very spot. It was a favourite retreat, 
and much frequented by Cicero and his friends Atticus, Horlensius^ 
Sulpicius, etc. From it he sailed to Greece, in order to join Pom- 
pey, after having declined the dubious offer of the three cohorts 
stationed at Pompeii. At all events, if the excavations vrere car- 
ried on with spirit, and on a large scale, there is no doubt but 
that Qcero's villa would be found, and probably some inscription, 
statue, or other circumstance, recording the name of the most il- 
lustrious of its proprietors. 

The houses are on a small scale, generally of one, sometimes of 
two stories; the principal apartments are always behind, enclos- 
ing a court with a portico round it, and a marble cistern in the 
middle ; two had glass windows, in the others shutters only were 
used ; the pavements are all mosaic, and the walls are stained 
with mild colours ; the decorations are basso relievos in stucco, and 
paintings in medallions. Marble seems to have been common. 
On the whole, Pompeii^ in all the circumstances which I have men- 
tioned, bears a strong resemblance to modem Italian towns, with 
this only dilTerence, that in point of general appearance the latter 
have, I think, the advantage. It must however be remembered, 
ihSitPompeii had ahready been damaged by an earthquake^ that the 
roofs and upper parts of the houses have been borne down by tbi 
weight of ashes and pumice stones upon them ; and in short, that, as 
not more than a quarter of the town has been hitherto explored, 
biddings of greater magnificence may still remain imdiscovered. 

It is generally supposed, that the destruction of this city v?as 
sudden and unexpected; and it is even recorded that the people 
were surprised and overwhelmed at once by the volcanic shower 
while in the theatre ^. But this opinion seems ill-founded ; the 
number of skeletons discovered in Pompeii does not amount to 
sixty, and supposing it to have been ten times that number, it 
would still be very inconsiderable when compared to the extent 
and population of the city. It may perhaps be doubted, whether 
Pompeii was ever fully restored and repeopled after the earth- 
quake of sixty-three ; but it certainly was repaired in part, and 
inhabited by a very considerable body of citizens, as must appear 
from the state in which the houses and apartments are at this day, 
that is, painted and ornamented not only with neatness, but even 
with elegance. 

As for the circumstance of the inhabitants, of either Uereuta- 
neum or Pompeii, being surprised while in the theatre, it is so 
palpable an absurdity , that it is difficult to conceive how the his- 

» Molu terra celd)re Campanic oppidum, Pompeii corruit. — Ta€, Amu xv. %%: 
'* Pompeii, t celebrated town of Campania, was oTerthrown by an earthqud[e«" 
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torian above-mentioned conld relate it with so much gravity. It 
Hiay be questioned whether even one skeleton was found in or near 
the theatres at either place. The first agitation, and the threaten- 
ing aspect of the mountain^ must have banished mirth and amuse- 
mtni far from its borders, and filled every heart with awe» 
expectation, and terror. While the earth was rocking under 
their feet, and the mountam bellowing over their heads; while 
the country was deluged with liquid fire, and the whole atmo- 
sphere was loaded with ashes and sulphur, the people of the towns 
immediately within the range of destruction could not have been 
so frantic as to sit down quietly to theatrical exhibitions. Symp- 
toms, indeed, of the approaching explosion had manifested them- 
selves in numbers and manner sufficiently terrific to alarm the 
strongest minds, particularly when not accustomed to volcanic 
phenomena. Not to speak of the previous earthquakes mentioned 
by Pliny ', because not uncommon on that coast, Dio relates that 
the summit of the mountain was thronged with spectres, who 
sometimes moved along its brows, and sometimes raising them- 
selves from the ground, flitted through the air in hideous and gi- 
gantic shapes. This appearance was probably occasioned by the 
vapours working through the crevices of the earth, and rising and 
expanding as they escaped from confinement; an appearance 
which a superstitious and terrified populace might easily meta- 
morphose into fiends and furies. Pliny, in the same epistle, de- 
scribes the cloud rising from Vesuvius in the form of a pine, ob- 
served at MiienuM about the seventh hour of the day, or one 
o clock poii meridiem {\n the afternoon). The elder Pliny em- 
barked shortly after; (the younger, who remained at MUenue, 
seems from his own account to have been deficient either in spirit 
or curiosity, on this occasion so well calculated to call forth 
both ». As the wind was fiiir, he must have reached the coast of 
Neremlaneum or Pompeii about four o'clock. 

As he approached, the shallowness of the sea, occasioned per- 
haps by the agitation and the swell of the earth under (not cer- 
uinly by the ruins of the mountain, as his nephew expresses it) 
obliged him to change his course, and to turn to Siahice, Stabim 
stood on or near the side of Castell a Mare, which still bears its 

' Ep. Lib. ao. 

* Jubet Liboniictm apUri : mibi , si Tenire una Telleai , facit copiam. Respondt 
tadcre me malle; et forte ipie quod icriberem, dedcrat *. PUn, Ep. \l i6. What 
l«M coald books aCTord equal to tbat wbich nature was then exbibiliDg ? We find 
k« afterwards making extracU from Livy, in circumsUnces still more astonishing! 

•If m4gn hH fimmtttt to b* f ot rwdy , and offm to take me with him. If I wm so dl'powd. I «- 
ffiiri iWl I b^ nilMr tttead to my ttadie* ; aod in fact he hlmatlf had girtn ma wa«ttl»f to 
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Horror ubiqne animos , simol ipsa silentia terrent '. 

Mn, lii, 755. 

Immediately above the buildings, the ground rises, not into a cliff, 
casting gloom, as the sides of a grave, on the hollow below, but 
as a gentle swell formed by nature to shelter the houses at its 
base. It is clad with com, poplars, mulberries, and vines in their 
most luxuriant graces, waving from tree td^tree, still covering the 
greater part of the city with vegetation, and forming, with the dark 
brown masses half buried below, a singular and most affecting 
contrast. This scene of a city raised from the grave, where it had 
lain forgotten during the long night of eighteen centuries, when 
once beheld, must remain for ever f^ictured on the imagination; 
and whenever it presents itself to the fancy, it comes, like the re- 
collection of an awful apparition, accompanied by thoughts and 
emotions solemn and melancholy. 

Among the modem works that adorn the territory, or rather the' 
Ticinity of Naples, the two noblest are the aqueduct and the pa- 
lace of Caserta. Both lie north of Naples ; the former is most dis- 
tant ; the road is over a dilicious plain Acerra, a very ancient 
tovm, remarkable however for nothing but its attachment to the Ro- 
mans, even after the battle otCannwj and in the presence of Anni- 
bal*. Some miles-farther we passed Sessola , now a village, oocb 
Sueatda, a city, noticed frequently in Titus Livius for a Romaa 
camp, long stationary on the hills above it : we shortly after skirted 
Maddolani, and entered the valley to which it gives its name. This 
valley is formed by Mount Tifata on one side, and on the other 
by Monte Gazzona, which is only a branch of the former. It Is 
long and deep ; its sides are mgged, and its appearance is wild and 
solitary. 

In the midst of this lonely dell, the traveller is surprised to be- 

* All thingc were fall of horror of •fTright, 
And dreadful er'n the silence of the night. 

Drjden. 

' Liv. xxiii. 17. It b perhaps better known for the fertility of its soil extolled by 
Tirgil, or rather for the harmony of the verses which terminate in its name. 

Talem dires ant Capna et yicina Vesero 
Or« jngo, et racais Clanios non cqois Acerris. 

Cwrg. xu aa4< 

Sach is the soil of fat Campanian fields. 

Sach lai^e Inerease the land that joins VesnTios, yields ; 

And sndi a coontry conld Acerra boast. 

Till Clanios orerflowed the nnhappj coast. 

The inhabitants seem to hare secured themselfes by embankments against ^ 
■lisdiieTotis swells of the Clamus (new Chiagno^ and sometimes Lagno) aUaded to 
in the last line. 
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old an iimneiise bridge, formed of a triple row of lofty arches; 
roising with gigantic strides from one side to the other. This 
ridge forms part of the celebrated aqueduct of Coieria y it is 
ear two thousand feet in length, and two hundred in height, and 
ODveys a whole river of the purest water across the yalley. The 
iream itself is collected in the neighbourhood ot Mount Tatumus, 
nd carried sometimes through mountains, and sometimes over val- 
ejs to the palace ; but though the work may in many places have 
leen difficult, it in no other part assumes the magnificence ot 
his aqueduct. In length , elevation , and effect, it surpasses all 
oular edifices of modern construction, and may , indeed , vie 
nrilk some of the noblest Roman monuments. The first row 
oonsists of nineteen arches , the second of twenty-«even , and 
ihe third of forty-three. The stream is about four feet wide, and 
three and a half deep. From a reservoir on the top of Gazzano, it 
is precipitated down the declivity to the plain ; where collected in 
I long straight canal, it loses its rapidity, and assumes the appear- 
lace of an old-fashioned stagnant pool '. 

From the hill we descended along the side of the aqueduct to the 
(srdeos of Casertay extensive and regular, and if we except a part 
a the English style, uninteresting. We then entered the pa- 
aoe, one of the noblest edifices of the kind in Europe for magni- 
adeand elevation. It is a vast quadrangle near eight hundred 
(Bel in length, six hundred in breadth, and in height one hundred 
ind twenty. It is divided into four great courts ; a portico, sup*- 
[wrted by a hundred pillars, and wide enough for carriages to pass, 
extends from the grand entrance to the opposite side. An octa- 
gonal hall, in the centre of the edifice, opens on the portico, and 
at Ihe some time on the courts, and the principal staircase. The 
iCaircasc is about twenty feet wide, consists of at least one hundred 
rteps, each of one piece of marble, and ends in an octagon vesti- 
bule, supported by twenty-four marble pillars. From these pillars 
rise arcades, which cover the entrances into the grand apartments ; 
that opposite the staircase is the chapel, which is well propor- 
tioned and highly decorated. Its form is ancient, terminating in 
^ semicircular recess, for the altar. The royal gallery is over the 

■ Tht arches of Ibe upper row in this aqueduct are the highest, and those of the 
i^cr the lowest, an arrangement contrary to ancient practice, and certainly not 
llaug to the eye; but whether it may be considered as a defect or not, I will Dot 
ptmmit to determine. It is to be regretted that an edifice of such magnitude and 
ittty is of brick wiih a sort of pumice stone intermingled; it ought to have been 
*Msd with marble iu the Roman manner. The difference which it might have made 
iiiW expense could not have been a matter of importance in a country where marble 
ii» common. The architect was FanvitelU^ a man of great, and, as may well be 
^foied, of merited reputation. The inscriptions on the middle ardi under wiuch 
<W iMd goes are long, and as usual, pompons, and therefore misplaced. Siicli a 
*afc tefnim no eiiloginai. 
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entrance and in front of the altar ; it is on the same level as the 
side galleries, and with them forms a most beautiful colonnade, 
supported by four-and-twenty pillars of the finest marble. This 
chapel is on the same plan as that o( f^ertaiUes ; but in size, pro- 
porlion, materials, and ornaments, for superior, and may be con- 
sidered, when united with the staircase, as the noblest part of the 
palace. 

The other apartments do not seem to correspond with it in grsm — 
deur; and of the whole edifice of Caferta, it may be said that, not — 
withstanding the advantages of magnitude and regularity, it is defi — 
cient in effect, because it wants greatness of manner. The wholes 
Is (m a great scale, and so ought the component parts lo have b€>en,^ 
but the reverse is the case. Though the building be more thani^ 
hundred feet, in height, yet the columns that adorn the front j 
not more than fifty. Again, the length of the front is near eighi 
hundred feet, the colonnade, therefore, that adonis it, ought 
have been extremely prominent*; on the contrar}*, it has very little 
relief, and indeed scarcely seems to project from the wall behind 
if. The interior portico is six hundred feet in length, yet the pil- 
lars that support it are not twenty in height : it has therefore the 
appearance of a long gallery. 'Whether these defects are to be as- 
cribed to the interference of the king himself {Don Carlos of 
Spain), who is supposed to have given the general plan, and may be 
suspected of having sometimes entered into the details of execution; 
or whether they result from the original design, we know not, hot 
they certainly lessen the effect, and deprive this palace of the 
grandeur to which its materials, situation, and magnitude, en- 
title it. 

I mean not by these obsenations to disparage the vrark, or to 
lower the reputation of the architect. The fame of Fanvitelii is 
above the reach of censure ; as long as the aqueduct of Madda- 
/otat stands, so long will his name be placed with that of Miehaei 
Angela and of Bramante ; and as long as the stranger ascends 
by the marble staircase of Caserta to its marble chapel, so long 
will it be numbered among the first palaces in Europe. I only la- 
ment that the former either did not, or could not, realize his own 
sublime concepiions ; and that the latter, with all the advantages 
which it possesses, was not carried one degree nearer to^ per- 
fection. 

The obsenations which I have ventured to make on ruiuiii^ 
might be extended to almost all the palaces which I have hadtih 
opportunity of visiting. The imperial residences, whether at Ft- 
enna, Inspruck, or Prague, have no claim to architectural [omt- 
ment, at least externally ; and it is to the exterior that my obser- 
vations are at present confined The palaces of the TuUeries and : 
Fersailles are of a different description, and cannot be said to wut ^ 
ornament or even symmetry^ but the style varies so often, and th0 
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1 10 ofteB chaBgiiig on the eye, that i»0|KMiioi» are 001^^ 
racUng each other, and no part imdnoea its full e&ci. 
ht firoDt of the 2WMI«f consists of fiye parts^ a lofty pa* 
hi the centre, two long low buildings on each side» and 
I lofty pavilion at each end. The ceairal pavilion CMsista 
Bstories, adorned with pillars, the wings of two, the pavilioBS 
ijnid, of one story, and a most enormons attic. Thedeco- 
nff the two latter areCorinthian pilasters $ massive, boM, and 
ie s and had the same style been continued throughout the 
lOBgth, the effect would have been truly noble $ but as it is, 
eatness of fmanner so conspicuous in these two members^ 
akes the two orders of the wings, and the three of the centfe 
r mean and diminutive. The Latwre, at least the trout 
Aees the river, is simple and manly. The celebrated cokm* 
nkich forms the principle front, is, with many defects, cer- 
beantiful. 

miUen may be said to have two ttomUi one being the road, 
eriookingon the garden; the former consists of several courts 
g into each other, and contracting as they recede from the 
lo that angle succeeds angle, and roof sinks behuid roof. The 
towards the garden presents a considerable length, but the 
vhich decorates it is petty; moreover, the wings Ml back, 
kreaking the line destroy the unity of the view. Thus, are 
«ge edifices, notwithstanding thdr magnitude, reduced by 
qr proportions of their component parts to vast heaf$ of 



of Mafra is the most magnificent of the royal resi- 
I ii Fortogal : it presents a long and stately fh>nt, and consists 
ml eoarts, containing, besides the royal apartments, a con- 
i library, and a very handsome church. So far it seems to 
the Escurial ; but its front, though its size and materials are 
and costly, is disfigured by a proftision of useless ornaments, 
proportioned colonnade, and a broken whimsical entabla- 
id pediment. 

ling of Prussia can boast of a palace which, though inferior 
ibove-raentioned edifices in extent, is yet in style superior. 
I the vicinity of PotMdam^ and called the Red Palace, from 
lor of the stone of which it is in part built : its front is aim- 
med of few members, and decorated with a bold Corinthian 
L Frederic the Great was fond of the arts; he seemed 
MIS of giving both his capital and his residence as .much 
ictnral splendour as possible ; and to a certain degree, he 
ooeeded, as few cities present so much pillared scenery as 
I and PU$dam. Unfortunately, either he has not always 
Ml the best madels, or his architects have as usual deviated 
oeient proportions. Hence the columns aro generally too 
and the pedintents too high, and hence also those per* 
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petnal interraplions of the Uney and those zigzags and floorishet 
so unnatural in stone and marble, and yet so frequent in UKMlen 
decorations. To these defects we mSy add another scarcely less 
reprehensible ; these porticos and colonnades are frequently like 
a theatrical decoration, mere deceptions ; so that the spectatoTi 
ivfaen he has admired a noble front and enters the portal with tho 
eiq>ectation of seeing a church or a hall of corresponding grandeur^ 
is surprised to find himself sometimes in a petty meeting-house^ 
and sometimes in a narrow dirty passage. However the Brandet^ 
hurgh Gate, which is an imperfect imitation of the Prapylamm^ 
has a noble appearance, and may perhaps be considered as the 
most faultless piece of architecture in Germany '. 

The country palace of fFiUeltneshohe in the neighbourtiood of 
Cassel, erected by the present Landgrave, has an Ionic colonnade 
of considerable boldness and beauty, and is in manner comparable 
if not superior to most royal residences. The palace of Laken 
erected by the Archduchess Christina and the Duke Albert, has 
one fine feature, a beautiful colonnade and dome. 

It has been observed that there is not in England a single royal 
palace fit for the residence of the sovereign of so great and 
opulent a nation. With the exception of the feudal mansion ot 
•Windsor, which derivesnota little grandeur from its site and magni- 
tude, and more msyesty from its antiquity and connexion with 
the history and the literature of England, than the noblest archi- 
tecture could give it ; with this single exception the remark may 
be just. But whence comes this deficiency? It cannot be said that 
the Kings of England have wanted either the inclination or the 
means of building, as scarce a reign has passed that has not seen 
a new palace, castle, box, cottage, pavilion, or nameless and 
j»hapeless something arise for the royal accommodation. Nor can 
it fairly be objected that the King of England cannot, like other 
sovereigns , draw at pleasure upon the treasury. Till the Revo- 
lution the monarch could command what portion of the public 
income he thought proper, and since that ^period , sovereigns do 
not appear to have been too economical, or parliaments very parsi- 
monious. The truth is, that the King of England possesses as 
many royal residences as any prince in Europe, and as muck 
money has been expended upon them here as in any other country; 
but at the same time it is to be remembered, that toMte has been 



< The Frendi ha^e since carried off the bronze quadriga with the figure of Victory; 
whidi surmounted the pediment of this gate. I Imow not whether defied and chal- 
lenged as they had been by the Court of Berlin, they were not justifiable in this act oC 
plimder. Victory of course follows the vfcfor. Prussia has recovered Victory and 
its repuution. It will, I hope, profit by the lesson, and nerar more expose itself to 
the danger of forfeitiug ^o<& by duplicity, trcachoy, and • vil^ sdfish ayttem of 
•thdatic politics. 
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0cm wen aaniom ms lo Bemerrmimm^ u m k^i ciu iKm 
hdcMigiBg 10 tW Pope, dmi^ swrauMM by tbe N>^4iuii Iit- 
olory. The road pasMs thnMisii .4ctrrm. ami about fi\e uiik« 
be^QBd tmtn ifce nouiautt that bonier tbe pJaiiK t^ C Vminiiim. 
Somt liniifcl iccsery here anases the eye as it ^auders o\or the 
hills. To iK r^ht oo the sammit of a bold euioooee twonxl ^ ith 
wood, ftaadi a Gothic castle, which might, beyond the .Vf^ bt\ 
deeaed iaicRstiDg, not only from its appropriate siu\ but (W^ui 
lis Biignifde and antiquity ; but in Italy such an edi&v ap|vars 
■isplaced aad incongnioas. It reminds us of the imi|Uion of l>ai^ 
bariana, of the lall of the arts, of the desolation of the fiiu^i region 
11 the world, and of the many ages of disaster that have sauco 
ptmed over it. The eye is soon relieved from the frowns of this 
ieadal prison, by a scene better suited to tbe character am! the 
gmeral featnres of the country. In the middle of a syWan theatre 
fomed by the bending of a hill, carpeted by deep verdure and 
ahadcd by thick foliage, swells an eminence; on that emineucts 
riles a rock, and on the summit of the rock, under a spreading 
olre-tree, stands an hermitage, that seems from its situation lo be 
Ike ceD of one of the holy solitaries of times of old ; 



Ch' in aerca nagioa fa dimoraiua '• 



Ttusc, 



n. 



WtoA 

I dlwtll •• airy LaImdod aloTi, 
Or tx oa Caratl't brow mj high abodr. 
HwM'i 
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Shordy after we passed tbrongh Arienzo; it forms a long street 
al the foot of hills braoching out fi-om the Monti Tifaihii, and it 
eontaiDS some good buildings intermingled with groves, orchards, 
and gardens. This town stands at the entrance of a defile, which 
contracts as it advances, and almost closes at the village called Le 
Forehe d'Arpaia (the Forks of Arpaia). 

Arpaia is generally considered as the ancient Caudium^ and 
the defile is supposed to be the Furem CaudhuB (the Giudine 
Forks). If this supposition be well-founded, time and cuitivaiion, 
aided perhaps by earthquakes and torrents, must have made a 
considerable alteration in its original appearance. The foioner 
have long since levelled the forests that once clothed the sides of 
the mouniains : (he latter may have swept away the sand and loose 
soil from the declivities, and thus lowered the hills; while the 
ruins of Caudium, and the formation of the Fia Appia, in con- 
junction with the preceding causes, may have filled, raised, and 
widened the narrow path in the middle. Thus the difiiculiies 
of the passage may have been removed, and the gloom that hung 
over it dissipated. The bordering mounuins are indeed on one 
side steep and naked ; but on the other they are covered with olive, 
ilex, and corn fields ; the intenal between is in the narrowest part 
of the defile, at least three hundred feet ; and on the whole it pre- 
sents nothing to alarm any, and much less a Roman army. 

On stopping at Arpaia we were accosted by the pastor of the 
place, a venerable old man, who immediately concluding that we 
wished to examine the defile, took us first to hi^ house to show vs 
an Italian work on the subject, and thence conducted us to the 
convenf of the Capuchins; it stands on an eminence called Giogo 
fjugumj de Sia. Maria ' on the right, where from a threshing- 
floor we had a very distinct view of the ground, and could com- 
pare appearances with the description of Titus Livius. Our worthy 
guide cited the historian with great volubility, enlarged upon the 
critical situation of the Romans and the generosity of the Samnites, 
whom he considered as his countrymen and called Nosiri Sanniii, 
and inveighed with great vehemence against the ingratitude and 
cowardice of the former, who returning with superior numbers 
almost exterminated their generous adversaries. It was amusing 
to see passions so long extinguished revive, and patriotism, whidi 
bad lost its object for more than two thousand years, and had been 
absorbed in well-^^roundcd attachment to a more glorious and 
more extensive country, glow with useless ardour in the bosom c ' 
a solitary individual. In truth, these generous passions that louj 
made Italy so great and so illustrious, and turned every provinc 
and almost every city intoa theatre of deeds of valour and achieve 
ments of heroism; that armed every hand, first against the ambition 

'TliehiUctfStMvy. 
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aad afkerwards for the glory of Rome, the Gapilal and the pride of 
tlieir common coantrt; all these passions exist still in Italy, bnrn 
wilk vigour even in the bosoms of the populace, and want only an 
occasion to call them into action, and a leader to combine and 
direct ihem to their proper object. 

Upon an attentive inspection of the valley now before ns, it b 
inpomMe for the candid u^avelier, notwithstanding popular tradi- 
lioB * strengthened by some great authorities, to consider it as the 
4eile described Livius, or consequently admit it to be the Furem 
Cmudmm. ^^Saltus duo," says the historian, **alti, angusti, syl* 
voftique sunt, mootibus circa perpetuis inter se juncti, jacet inter 
coft siois patens clausus in medio campus hert)idns aqiiosusque per 
qsem medium iter est. Sed antequam venias ad ernn intrandm 
primee aagusti» sunt, aut eadem qua te insinuaveris via repetcnda ; 
aat ii ire pergas, per alium saitum arctiorem, impediiioremque 
evadeodum''.'' In this picture we may observe, that the valletof 
Cmndhun is claused at both ends and watered by a stream. TYie 
vaiky of Jrpaim is open at one extremity and has no stream. Bed- 
sides, tbe vale of Jrpaim lay out of the way, which the eonsuf, 
whose ok^ect was despatch, could not be supposed to wish to 
leogtlMe. These reasons given by Cluverius, and confirmed as we 
thought beyond conti-adiction by the inspection of the ground, 
obiiged OS 10 resign, thoi^ reluctantly, the pleasure of believhig 
ourselves CO a spot described by such an historian, and ennobled 
by such an event *. 

When we had passed the defile, we observed on our right a noble 
ridge of movMains covert^l with verdure, ami broken into various 
rocks aod piecipices ; and on our left another of a less boauliAil 
but bolder form, lifting its stony surface to the cloods, that rolled 
m thick nusu over iu brow and added to the n^jesty of its appear- 
anoe. Nuked, craggy, and furrowed by the torrents that roll down 
hie sidee» Mmmi TaJkumuSf which we are now contemplating, 




\ 



I, wImi Tciy Mcioiit tad vert oMUfiiit, tmif be coDnidired ai 
mm MHk fubjeoli; it ihea becomes Qnioltfnifled riiMmbnuc^. tn 
il ift OMlhir Aacicnt aor couUut. 
mm !«• ttH« narroir, «i4 woody fcreftt, joinod fogctlier by eoAtimiods 
ehick cftoMly tofrouMi tbeoi; • fm»y and wolUwatflrod f\am of aoMS 
olMt, taU coufioed ia ibo auiidU« Um betwi&t Ihem, Ibroogh the midst of wUch 
ibc roid rans. But liefore you arrive at it, I ho fir%t strait must be eutered, or tbe 
same n>ad by inhich you wound iuto it must be retraced; or if you persist lo goiog 
forward, y'.:i must makt ywvrway oof tbroogb another formt atill more narrow and 
impaasalile.— L« ix, a. 

' Qoircrias places the Furete Caudina a little higher up, and near tbe town off 
Sta. jtgmtka, where a deGle wttered by the faenza, tncicotly tbe Iseltms^ and 
<lQwd at both ends, is said to sniwcr tbo doacriplioa o£ livj, and to correspond' 
^nih tbo diroetioo of tbe Consut'a mveis. The tows of Jkw im he suppusea to be 
iWaaMnt CmiJimm. lUi defile ahnoat joint tbe Forck^^Mpmm^X one end. 

8. 
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either never possessed, or has long sioce resigned, the olive forests 
with which Virgil wished to robe his gigantic mass ^, The road 
thence becomes stony, and continues to wind through a country 
less fertile indeed than Campania, but finely varied with hill and 
dale, and presenting in every view a pleasing mixture of ¥riidness 
and cultivation 

We were now once more on the Fia Appia, and passed two ri- 
vers over two Roman bridges, still in good repair. From the first 
we had a delightful view of the mountains which we had passed, 
as the evening sun cast a strong golden glow over the shining vei^ 
dure of their sides and summits. After having crossed the SabatOy 
'which still retains its ancient name, we entered BeneverUtint 
about sun-set. This city is of so ancient a date as to claim Dio- 
medes for its founder : however, though well known and much 
frequented, it never seems to have acquired any celebrity. It long 
bore the inauspicious appellation of Maleventum, which it 
changed when made a Roman colony into Benevenium, a name 
well suited as a happy omen to the occasion. After the fall of the 
empire, it was with the rest of Italy, possessed by the Goths, then 
upon their expulsion by the Greeks, and afterwards became an in- 
dependent principality under th'e Lombards. Thence it rose to a 
dukedom, and after having been governed by various princes, Lom- 
bard, (ireek, and Norman, and been the subject of many contests 
and intrigues, at length it passed tmder the peaceful domination of 
the Roman Pontiff. 

Benevenium stands on a gentle elevation, at the foot of a bold 
ridge of hills on one side, with an open swelling country on the 
other. Its northern walls are bathed by the Calore, still proud of 
its ancient name. A lofty bridge crosses Ihis river, and gives a very 
pleasing view of its banks lined with poplars and bordered by 
meadows and gardens. One of the gates is a triumphal arch of 
Tngan; it consists of a single arch, is of Parian marble and entire, 
with the exception of a part of the cornice. Roth its sides are 
adorned with four Corinthian pillars raised on high pedestals. Its 
frieze, pannels, and indeed every part both without and within the 
arch, are dovered with rich sciilpture representing some of the 
achievements of the Emperor in whose honour it was erected. This 
triumphal arch is by many considered as the most perfect of the 
kind existing ; in that light it did not appear to me. The decora- 

' ll«a tegnes j«ceant trm : jurat Isnura Baccho 
Cooterere, atque olei mufsnin ▼cstira Tabonom. 

Gfrf. ii. 37. 

Aod let DO spot of idle earth be found. 
But cnltirate the fcnhu of the grouod 1 
For open lunams will Bacchus please; 
TdMinnw loT«t the »hadeof oltre trees. 
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», though all of the best and purest style, are yei so eompressiKt 
Cfowded logellier as to leave no vacant space f<)r the eye lo 
i cm, no plane lo conirasi wiih ihe retieto and ^et ii o(T iq advan- 
1 1 tbef seem consequenily lo tmcumber the editice, and thus de- 
r© it of thc! first of arehltet lural beauiies, simpiicihj. How in- 
Dr in ihis respect is ihc monnmcnt wbich we are nowcouteni* 
[llating lo thai of ^^ti cairn. 

The cathedral isa large fabric In the Gothic or rather Sarasenic 

nantier^ bul of ancient niatertab^ it is supported within by liHy co- 

ains of white marble, forming on each side a donhle aisle. The 

[Inward row has only lialf as many pillars as ilie mil ward, a circnm- 

e which, with the arches springing from thepillai^^ lessens the 

of a colonnade in other respects very magnificent. 

Bm^m^mUMmi has on the whole a good appearance, contains :ibont 

I ibouMnd inhabitants, and seems to have passed through the 

tof so many turbulent ages without niach gbi7 indi^edv 

witll few revenues* The inn is not remarkably good^ thougli 

ertor probably to that which harboured Horace and his friends,' 

rwe may guess from the re|>ast prepared for them, the accident 

\ atermed them, and the hasttrof the guests to snaich their por- 

|iot3& Crciin tbe Hatites ' . 

i need mit iofbrm the reader that Befwt?entum is in Stfmnmm^ 
> ooofiidered as one of its principal cities, or that the Sam-^ 
wt w*t*re the most warlike people of Italy, the most attached lo 
f*ndence, and the most devoted 10 the cause of Mlierly. Tlieir 
I f»ppO!!>itionto the predominant foiiyne and },'t*nius of Hoa»a 
\mmployed Ihetatenij^, and called lot di all the skill and all theener- 
. of liie Fata and the PapirU, and, with many iiuerveuinc ^ 
funtished thc inatiTialsof four-and-twenty triumphs. Tlieir 
L', prolonged beyond the bounds of prndeiu^e and the 
loftnocess, at length assumed the features of a war 4td in- 
\ (of externijnaiion) and tenuinatt'ddnring thediciator- 
tiiJp of Sylla in the almost totai anuthtlaiion af tlio Hamnite nici\ 



||*a ^>|4 pT TetiTflTai dl\mf» fljuiiam cttliudm 
¥al«H»p tantismiK tnapeTab*! lBiifVef« irrt*im. 



UL I. S^^ w, 7 1«^ 



M tmf iirtl iwft Mir ho** *» «tflui«l 1rjjiF«*il, 
Wka«i«iulf«it1>ir«iU#4 it ib^ Htm ha tumMp 
T^iVfl|h Ilk Pill iilrbcn mm th* tioA offitr, 
And m ih* tiHif the ii|nQt Ajhibi ■ifi*r*i 
Vol hasjff r *ll A«r terrors oYvm«* t 



/>W»fff. 
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The army perbhed in the field, or io confiDement at Rome ; the 
survivors were driven into exile, and one of the most pc^ulossprcH 
irinces of Italy was almost tamed into a desert. 

On our return we alighted SLitheForehe J^Arpaia and proceeded 
through the valley on foot ; the heat was great, bat a strong inri- 
gorating wind blowing fail in oiu* faces rendered it tolerable. The 
har>'est was going on and (he fields around were crowded. Among 
Other lively scenes, we particularly noticed a set of bar\'est meo, ama- 
sing themselves with the notesofa^a^-p^. Mirth and niosic are the 
passions of the climate and of course did not excite our surprise; but 
we were rather astonished to hear the drone of a bag-pipe ia a Camr 
panian valley, and aUnost wondered how an Italian echo could re* 
peat a sound so heavy and inharmoDious. The road was lined os 
each side with groves of cherry-trees, and several women aad dul- 
dren were employed in gathering (heir fruit. Overtaking an old wo-> 
man who was carrying a large basket full of cherries on her back, 
one of the party took a handful, and stepping before her, asked her 
how she sold them. She shook her head and smiled ; but on the 
question being repeated, she replied, that God had gwen enough 
far all, and that we might take as many as we pleased fiir no- 
thing. She was afterwards with much dilYiculty prevailed upon to 
accept a trifle. Shortly after, as we were siuing on the wall of one 
of the orchards, a hearty looking man came up, and ofosi^rvingthat 
the day was sultry, begged us to step in and make free with his 
fruit, which he assured us was particularly wholesome and refresh* 
ing. We returned to Naples very well pleased with Samnium and 
its inhabitants. 

4Pf all the objects that lie within the compass of an excursion from 
jNa[fles, PcBsium^ though the most distant, is perhaps the most ca- 
rious and most interesting. In scenery it yields, not only to Baim 
and PuteoU, but to every town in the vicinity of the Crater ; bat 
in noble and well preserved monuments of antiquity it surpasses 
^rery city in Italy, her immortal Capital Rome alone excepted. It 
generally supposed that the ruins of Pcestum were for many ages 
cmknown evenin tlie neighbouring country, and at length accident, 
ally discoverrd, some say, by a shepherd, and others, by a yoimg 
painter in the course of a morning's ramble from Capaccio. This 
discovery is said to have been made about the middle of the last 
century. The truth is, that the attention of travellers was 
first directed to them about that period, and that views and 
descriptions were published then for the first time. But they were 
perfectly well known at all .times, not to the peasantry of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood only, and to the fishermen of Salerno who 
passed within view of them almost every day ; but to the bishop and 
the canons of Capaccio, who take their titles from Pcestum^ and 
may look down upon the ruins of their original residence from 
Iheir windows. Ihat it was not much visited, weknow, hot this 



Ouw.m. jEkomn italt; at 

Ms owing ntber to the indifference than to the ignorance of 
ihe leamedv and periiaps a little to the state of the conn* 
Tff CYcr lawless and nnsafe while under the domination of 
teent sovereigns. We are too apt to conclude, that nobody had 
iaen what bedid not see, and that what travellers have not recorded 
ma not known to exist ; without reflecting that the ignorance of the 
latter k often the consequence of the little acquaintance which 
many of them have with the language and with the natives of the 
xwntries which they undertake to describe. 

The road to PcBstum leads through Rerina, Torre del Greceo, 
Torre del Annanziata, and passing the gates of Pompeii, gives a 
iransientglimpse of its solitary streets and lonely theatres, extending 
at the foot of steeps crowned with vines and mulberries. Conti- 
Hdng our course over the exuberant plains of Pompeii, 

QiMB rigat cqnora Sanras * , 

ve traversrd the town otSeafaii^ drove along the banks of the ri- 
rcr, still the Sarno^ beautifully shaded with poplars, and entered 
foeera, fonherly Nueeria, a town of the highest antiquity, but re- 
aarkable only for its unshaken attachment to the Romans at all 
Ines, and lor the sad disasters to which it has been exposed in 
^OMeqnence of that attachment >. Its fidelity to the republic 
Iwing the second Punic war drew down upon It the vengeance of 
Bnnoibal, who, after some vain attempts to seduce Its Inhabitants 
into his party, plundered and destriyed their city. Its adherence 
:d Che cause of a Roman Pontiff during the great schism roused the 
ory of a siill more irritable enemy, Ruggiero^ Krag of Naples, who 
igain raied its walls and dispersed its citixens. They, instead of 
dNrildingthetown when the storm was over, as their ancestors 
lad done before, continued to occupy the neighbouring vil|age§. 
ience the appearance of the modern Nocera, which instead ofbelng 
nelosed within ramparts, spreads in a long line o^er a considera- 
ble extent of ground, and displays some handsome edifices inter^ 
mfaigled with rural scenery. It Is still a bishopric, and derives 
Ihe additional appellation dei Pagani (of the Pagans), from the 
circHffisiance of its having been for some time in possession of the 
Saracens. 

Hot far firom Noeerm we entered the oHMRitains, where file 
leene improves In beauty, without losing much either in fertUliy 
or animation. Various villages, castles, and churches adorn the 
4dUe, an aqueduct intersects It, and the town of Cavf^ occupies 

■ Tbc plains which Sannu Ures. 
'Lhr.ixiii. i5. 
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the most elevated and picturesque point. Behind this town, the 
mountain Fenestra swells to a considerable elevation ; its steep 
sides are covered to the very summit with one continued forest of 
chestnuts, forming a mass of foliage of the deepest shade and most 
beautiful verdure, and presenting to the eye one of the most re- 
freshing views imaginable during the heats of a Campanian 
summer: 

O quis me gelidis sub Tallibus Ucani 
Sislat y et iDgenti nuDonin protegtt umiira ! ' 

Firg, Gtorg-, ii. 48S. 

is a wish that often bursts from the lips of a traveller panting up 
the acclivities of the Apennines under the beams of a meridian 
sun, and looking round with a longing eye for some hospitable 
thicket. In such a sultry hour the sight and the fancy repose 
with delight on the immensiiy of shade suspended over the defile 
of Cava, 

This town is not ancient, at least not classically so. It seems 
to have been formed gradually, like many considerable towns, not 
on the continent only but in England, by the attraction of a rich 
Benedictine abbey. Its origin is usually dated from the invasion 
of Genseric, and from the- destruction of the neighbouring town of 
Marcianaj whose inhabitants took shelter in the mountains, and 
at the persuasion of the abbot settled round the monastery of the 
Trinity, and built Cava. It has several manufactories at present, 
and has an appearance of life^'and prosperity. It stands on the 
borders of Piceftutn^ and opens a fine view oiSalernumj its bay, 
the opposite coast, the plains around, and the mountains beyond 
Pcestum. The declivity is steep, but the road which runs along 
the edge of the precipice and looks down upon the sea, is well 
guards by a parapet wall, and excellent all the way. 

As we had set out very early we entered Salerno about noou 
with an intention of proceeding to Pcestum; but the unexpected 
want of horses deuined us, and indeed obliged us to stop for the 
night. We had however no reason to regret the delay, as Saler^ 
num presents a sufficient number of objects for observation and 
amusement. Its antiquity is acknowledged, though the date of its 
foimdation and the names and cotmtries of its founders are equally 
tmknown. It became in its turn a Roman colony, but does not 
appear ta have risen to any consequence; the mildness of its air 



* O lift me high to Uxmus' kill j crowo. 
Or in the pUin* of Tctnpe lay mc down; 
Or lead me to some soiitarr place, 
Aad oorer my i«treat from kamaa race. 
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daring the winter seems to have been its principal distinction *. 
It is supposed to have stood formerly on the hills, and is ranked 
by Pliny among the inland towns of Pieenum. But this writer is 
perhaps more eloquent than accurate in his geographical descrip- 
tions, and I doubt whether his authority is a sufficient aigument 
to induce us to conclude with Cluverius that Salemum has changed 
its original position. 

Salerno is the see of an archbishop, has an uniyersity once ce- 
lebrated for medicine, and various schools and academies. Its 
streets are as usual narrow, and the buildings high ; some few 
seem to deserve notice. The court before the cathedral is sup- 
ported by eight-and-twenty ancient granite columns with Corinthian 
capitals of good workmanship, but apparently not made for the 
columm which ihey now adorn ; the church itself, though built of 
ancient materials, and decorated with some good pictures, is a 
tasteless edifice. The most remarkable objects in it are the two 
ambanes or ancient pulpits, one on each side of the uave before the 
steps of the chancel $ they are both of marble, the largest is co- 
vered with beautiful mosaic, and supported by twelve Corinthian 
pillars of granite. The inn stands almost on the beach, and our 
rooms opened on the bay, which appears beautiful even when com- 
pared to that of Naples. 

The promontory of Surreniumj which bounds it on the west, 
increases as it projects in boldness and in elevation, presents 
various crags crowned with towns, and terminates in a long lofty 
ridge covered with a forest. In the centre and half way up the 
declivity stands Anuxlfi, once so famous for its skill in the me- 
dical art; while the little town of Fitri seems to hang from the 
rock as if ready to fall into a torrent that tumbles through a deep 
dell below. 

On the opposite side of the bay the coast gradually sinks into a 

plain, that extends without interruption to P(estum, whose grey 

temples are dimly discernible, at the distance of fifteen miles. 

This plain is bounded by a ridge of mountains. In the bosom and 

centre of the bay, at the foot of a fine ridge of well cultivated hills, 

ft^ds Salemum, equally well situated for beauty and commerce, 

if the neighbourhood of such a vast mart as Naples did not attract 

and absorb all the' commerce of this coast. There is a mole to 

<^ver the harbour and to protect the shipping from the south wind, 

^t(* sometimes raises a considerable swell. During the afier- 

^Q some of the party took a boat and rowed about the bay, 

^^ch in the creeks and windings of the western coast furnishes 

%ct8 for many delightful excursions. Such are the Capo d'A- 

*«^ (the Cape of Amelfi), the Punia di Conea (Shell Point), 

Habove all, the Syrenusas islands, once the abode of the Syrens, 

Horti.1ib.Lep. i5. 
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famed in ancient story, and proverbial in modem langoages. 
They are three in number, about eleven miles from SalemOj and 
four from the point of the promontory of Minerpa (now of Sur^ 
retUumy but one only from the nearest laud. They are now 
called GalUj perhaps with a traditional allusion to the form of the 
Syrens, and are still, as described by Virgil, barren rocks, witbont 
other inhabiiants than sea fowls, and other sounds than the mur- 
murs of the waves echoing amid the crags and the caverns. 

Jamque adeo scopulos Sirenum advecU sabibat , 
Difficiles quondam multoruinque ossibus albos; 
Turn rauca assiduo looge sale saxa sooabaot <. 

M.i. V. S64. 

It seems singular that Virgil, while he alludes to Homer^s ac- 
count of these islands, instead of adopting, and as usual improving 
the instructive fiction of the Greek poet, should upon this occasion 
in particular have abandoned him, and in order to avoid the ap- 
pearance of imitation, fallen into a poetical anachronism. Sndi 
at least a direct contradiction to Homer, the great oracle of mytho- 
logical chronology, must be deemed. Thus, while he admits the 
&ble itself, he represents these islands as deserted at the very 
time, or rather before the time, when according to Homer, they 
were the residence of the Syrens. :£tteas passed them before 
Ulysses, and if the Syrens had forsaken them at that period, we see 
no reason why they should return to them at a later. The truth 
seems to be, that Virgil inadvertently describes them as a geogra- 
pher ; Homer paints them as a poet ; but why should the former 
in this single instance descend fix)ni the regions of poetry, and by 
an incongruous mixture of reality, banish one of the most moral 
and amusing illusions of fable ? 

A temple of the Syrens is supposed to have stood upon the op* 
posite shore ; the precise spot has hitherto been unexplored. Far* 
theron, and on the most advanced point of the iS{irr<»7i//ii^ promon- 
tory rose the temple of Minerva, supposed to be founded by Ulysses, 
an object so conspicuous as to have given its name to the promon- 
tory itself in ancient times. 



e vertice SurreDtino 

Tyrrfaeol speculalrix virgo profundi 3. 

Statius Syl, lib. t. 3. 



* ftlidet by Ac Syreas' cliffs, a thelty coast, 
Ltm^ wfaoioas for ships and saiiors lost. 
And wkite with bones : lb' impetuoos oeesn roars. 
And rocks rebellow from the soaading shores. 

' Hm martial Tirsfin from Sarrentom^s clifCs 
Looks o'er the Toacaa maia. 
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road beyond SaUmo ioiersecis a rich piaia, bordered on 
;fat by the sea, on tbe led by line hills, which, as they wind 
present on their sides and amid their breaks, a perpetual 
ision of varying landscapes. 

nt six miles from Salerno we went through the little town of 
\ga, supposed to be the ancient Piceniia. About six miles 
r, during which se had Mount Albumtu rising full before 
\ came to EvoU (fihuri) then turning to the right we entered 
plain wild and uncultivated, but neither naked nor barren. 

herds of buffaloes, that fed on the heath and wandered 
^ the thickets, seemed to be its only inhabitants. The royal 
I called Di Persano, covers a considerable part of this soli- 
lAd gives employment Id two hundred gamekeq>ers, who not 
purd the game but serve to escort travellers over these 
(, almost as much infested by banditti at present as was the 
%aTia Piiius (the Gallinarian pine- forest) in ancient times- 
had now reached the Silaris (Silaro and Sele) whose banks 
ordered by fertile fields and shaded by groves and thickets, 
iver forms the boundary otPiceuum and Lueauia/ it re- 
tbe Colore in the forest of Pertaao, and higher up the 7a- 
I which, with the addition of other lesser streams, make a 
erable river. Mount Albumut inseparably united with the 
tp in Virgirs beautiful lines, and consequeuUy in the mind of 
classical traveller, rises in distant perspective, and adds to 
Be and the consequence of the stream by the magnitude of 
rm and by tbe ruggcdness of his towering brow. Forests of 
rave on the sides of the mountain, and fringe tbe margin of 
tef'^ while herds innumerable wander through their recesses, 
iliven the silence of the scene by perpetual lowiugs '. 

I reKBblaiice may be carried still farther, as the same inseet, if we may credit 
rtatioii of a most accurate and indefatigable traveller, Cluveriits, confirmed 
■Umrily of some Italian aiilhon, still cuotinuet to iufesl the same forest, and to 
■d disperse the cattle over the whole mounUin sad bordering plaint. I cannot 
ir Ike fact npon my own obienrationor inquiriei. The rirt'iim^tance is trivial 
kttt it is classical bccmiie connected wiUi Ihn scenery of the foUowiaf 
d liMs, that is the socnery which now surrouuds us. 

Btt Imw fiUri circa ilicUMt^iM ▼iraotra 
PturiMnit AlbaniuiB voiiUiis, cai noaen Asilo 
Romanoa wt, cr«tron Grali rrrtrr* Tocantra ; 
Itjwr accriM a«Miii ; q«o tola «alarriU aylvfe 
Dinugitaot armenta ; forit muff itibot vthrr, 
Cooouaaa. tylYrqne etsirci ripa Tanaf ri. 

C«*fy. iii. 146— I Si. 

Aboat th* Alburn ian erovet, wilbbolty gmra, 

or winged inarcU mighty twarmt arr seen : 

Tbi« flxiof plagnf, to mark its qualilj, 

(Batroatbe GrtciaaaicaU; Asylos, w«i 

A irrce. Im4 bozzing breed t tbcir ttlnga draw Mood 

And driva tbe cattia gadding tbrongb lb« wood. 

Scii'd witb nananal pains, tbey loadlY cry; 

Taaaf r«s basteu tbeace, and ktTca bia cbanael dry. 
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As the country sUTl continnes flat and covered with thickets, the 
traveller scarce discovers PoMtum till he enters its walls. Wc 
drove to the bishop's palace, not through crowded streets and pom- 
pous squares, but over a smooth turf, in the midst of bushes ^d 
brambles, with a solitary tree waying here and there over the waste. . 
The unusual forms of three temples rising insulated and unfrequent- 
ed, in the middle of such a wilderness, imHfj^iately engrossed oor 
attention. We alighted, and hastened to the majestic piles ; then 
wandered about them till the fall of night obliged us to repair to our 
mansion. The good bishop had been so obliging as to send one of 
his chaplains to meet us, and provide every thing requisite for oor 
comfortable accommodation, a commission which that gentlemaa 
performed with great punctuality and politeness. 

Obscurity hangs over, not the origin only, but the general history 
of the city, though it has left such magnificent monuments of its 
existence. The mere outlines have been sketched perhaps with 
accuracy ; the details are probably obliterated for ever. Accord- 
ing to the learned Mazzochi, Pmstum was founded by a colony of 
Dorenses or Dorians, from Dora, a city of Phenicia, the parent of 
that race and name whether established in Greece or in Italy. It 
was first called Posetan or Pottan, which in Phenician signifies 
JNeptune , to whom it was dedicated. It was afterwards invaded 
and its primitive inhabitants expelled by the Sybarites. This event 
is supposed to have taken place about five hundred years before 
the Christian era. Under its new masters P(e$tum assumed the 
Greek appellation Posidonia, of the same import as iis Phenician 
name , because a place of great opulence and magnitude, and is 
supposed by Mazzochi to have extended from the present ruin 
southward to the hill on which stands the little town still called 
from its ancient destination AgropoU, The Lucanians afterwards 
expelled the Sybarites, and checked the prosperity o{ Pendania, 
which was in its turn deserted, and left to moulder away impercep- 
tibly ; vestiges of it are still visible all over the plain of Spmazzo 
or Saracifio, The original city then recovered its first name, and 
not long after was taken, and at length colonized by the Romans '. 

From this period PcBsium is mentioned almost solely by the 
poets, who, from Virgil to Claudian, seem all to expatiate with de- 
light amid its gardens, and grace their composition with the bloom, 
the sweetness, and the fertility of its roses. But unfortunately the 
flowery retreats, 

Victura rosaria Paesti ^, 



seem to have had few charms In the eyes of the Saracens, and, 

* u. c. 480. 

' Th* eternal sweets of Psstnm's rosj bowV; 
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if possible , still fewer in those of the Normans , who , each in 
iheir turn, plundered Pofsium, and at length compelled its 
reniaining inhabitants to abandon their ancient seat, and to take 
ihelter in the mountains. To them Capaceio, Feeeio, and Nwo 
ire supposed to owe their origin ; both these towns are situate on 
ihe hills $ the lauer is the residence of the bishop and chapter of 

It will naturally be asked to which of the nations that were suc- 
cessively in possession of Pmstum, the edifices which still subsist 
ire to be ascribed : not to the Romans , who never seem to have 
idopted the genuine Doric style ; the Sybarites are said to have oc- 
cupied the neighbouring plain ; the Dorians therefore appear to have 
the fairest claim to these miyeslic and everlasting monuments. 
Bui at what period were they erected ? To judge from their form we 
nmsi conclude that they are the oldest specimens of Grecian ar- 
cfclcecture now in existence. In beholding them and comtemplating 
their solidity bordering upon heaviness , we are tempted to con- 
iider Ibem as an intermediate link, between the Egyptian and 
Grecian manner, and the first attempt to pass from the immense 
Basses of the former to the graceful proportions of the latter. In fact 
Ihe temples otPwsium, Agrigenium, and Mhens, seem instances 
rfthe commencement, the improvement, and the perfection of the 
Doric order. 

The first temple that presents itself to the traveller from Naples 
is the smallest; it consists of six pillars at each end, and thirteen 
at each side, counting the. angular pillars in both directions. The 
architrave is entire , as is the pediment at the west end, excepting 
the comer stones and triglyphs, which are fallen, and the first cor- 
nice (that immediately over the frieze) which is worn away. At 
ihe east end , the middle of the pediment with much of the frieze 
ind cornice remains ; the north-east comer is likely to fall in a very 
ihort time. The eeUa occupied more than one-third of the length, 
ind had a portico of two rows of columns, the shafts and capitals 
if which, now overgrown with grass and weeds , encumber the 
lavement and almost fill the area of the temple. 

The second temple has six columns at each end, and fourteen on 
each side, including those of the angles ; the whole entablature and 
pediments are entire. A double row of columns adorned the in- 
ieriorof the eella, and supported each another row of small pillars ; 
Ike uppermost is separated from the lower by an architrave only, 
without frieze or comice. Of the latter, seven remain standing on 
each side ; of the former, five on one side and three on the other. 
This double story , which seems intended merely to support the 
roof, rises only a few feet higher than the extemal comice, and on 
Ae whole produces no good effect from the great disproportion 
between the under and upper columns. The ceUa bad two en- 
^nnces, one at each end, with a portico formed of two pillars and 
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two ofilce^ . The whole of the foundation and part of the wall of this 
eeUa stiil remain ; under it was a vault. One of the columns witk 
its capital at the west end has been struck with lightning, and but- 
tered so as to threaten ruin if not speedily repaired; its foil will be 
an irreparable loss y and disfigure one of the most perfect moMK 
ments now in existence. It might Indeed be restored to its ori- 
ginal form with little expense and labour, as the stones that iHlTe 
follen remain in heaps within its enclosure. 

The third edifice is the largest ; It has nine pillars ai the ends asd 
eighteen on the sides, including the angular columns as before. In 
size is not it^ only distinction ; a row of pillars, extending from tte 
middle pillar at one end to the middle pillar at the other, divides It 
into two equal parts, and is considered as a proof that it was not a 
temple. Its destination has not been ascertained ; some suppose h 
to have been a Curia, others a Basilica, and others a mere market 
or exchange. In the centre there seems to have been an aperture 
in the pavement , leading, it is said, to vaults and passages imder 
ground ; there is indeed at some distance a similar apertan, like 
the mouth of a well, which, as our guides informed us, had beet 
examined, and was probably intended to give air and light to a long 
and intricate subterranean gallery , which extended to the sen on 
one side, and on the other communicated with the temples. 

Such are the peculiar features of each of these edifices. In com- 
mon to all it may be obsei*ved, that they are raised upon substrac- 
tlons * forming three gradations (for they cannot be termed steps, 
as they are much too high for the purpose) intended solely to give 
due elevation and relievo to the superstmcture ; that the columns 
in all rise without bases from the uppermost of these degrees; that 
these columns are all fluted , between four and five diameters in 
height, and taper as they ascend , about one-fourth ; that the ca- 
pitals are all very flat and prominent; that the intercolmmiiation is 
a little more than one diameter; that the order and ornaments are 
in all the same ; and the pediment in all very low ; In fine , that 
they are all built of a porous stone, of a light or rather yellow grey, 
and in many places perforated and worn away. 

In the open space between the first and second temple, were 
two other large edifices, built of the same sort of stone, and nearly 
of the same size. Their substructions still remain encumbered 
with the fragments of the columns and of the enublature, and so 
overgrown with brambles, nettles, and weeds, as scarcely to admit 

* Jambs, or square pillars, placed oo each side the door. 

^ These substrucdous are obsenrable in all the D«ric temples of Italy aiid of Si* 
qTt, and seem essential (o give a correspoodiug support t& well as relievo to the att- 
Ufe forms of that order. Ordinary steps seem to sink under the weight, and arc 
quite lose in the cnmhrout majesty of the Doric column. I need not obaerre that die 
leeond temple Is the most bcnutUnl of the tbree^ and the MtRst to the proportiom 
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1 Mttr inspection. It is a pity that neither the goyernment of 



Ifiples, nor the proprietor of Pmstum, has public spirit enough lo 
remove tlie rubbish thai buries the monuments of this city, and 
reslore to their primitive beauty edifices which , as long as they 
euftty can never fail to attract travellers, and not only redound to 
the glory , but contribute very materially to the interests of the 
oooniry^. 

All the temples which I have mentioned stand in a line, and bor- 
der a street that ran from gate to gate, and divided the town into 
two parts nearly equal. A hollow space scooped out in a semi- 
circvdar fbrdi seems to be the traces of a theatre , and as it lies in 
llront of the temples gives reason to suppose , that other public 
buildings might have ornamented the same side and made it to cor- 
respond in grandeur with that opposite ; in which case few cities 
coold liave surpassed Pasttum in splendid appearance. The walls 
of the town remaiu in all the circumference, five at least, and in 
some places twelve feet high ; they are formed of solid blocks of 
stone, with towers at intervals ; the archway of one gate only stands 
entire. Gwstdering the materials and the extent of this rampart, 
which encloses a space of nearly four miles round, with the many 
towers that rose at intervals , and its elevation of more than forty 
feet, we must acknowledge that it was on the whole a work of great 
strengfa and magnificence. 

Within these walls that once encircled a populous and splendid 
dly, now rise one cottage, two farm-houses, a villa, and a chucrh. 
The Tgamaining space is covered with thick matted grass, overgrown 
with brambles spreading over the ruins, or buried under yellow un- 
dulating ooTB. A few rose bushes, the remnants of biferi rosaria 
P(B9ii\ flourish n^lected here and there, and still blossom twice a 
jrear, in May and in December, as if to support their ancient fame, 
and justify the descriptions of the poets. The roses are i*e»iarkable 
for Uieir fragrance. Amid these objects, and scenes rural and or- 
dinary, rise the three temples like the mausoleums of the ruined 
city, dark, silent, and m^iesiic. 

It was now dusk, and on our entrance into the bishop's villa, we 



* Hie Fvstan rosrt, and their double tprio^. 

Tii|n« Oeoqp. it. Virgil and Ovid just mention the Peestan roseft— -Propertius in- 
thcm as an insUnce of morlaiity— Ciaudiaa envoys Uicm to grace a com- 
comparifon. Ausonius alooe presents thtn in all their beautj and 

Vidi PnosUno gaudere rosaria colta 
£aorieote noro roscida Lucifero. 

•TIm rtty Iww'rt tliat Pcttam's rale adorn 
I WW, all f Usi'aing witb Uie pearU otm^nu 
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found a pleniiful repast, and excellent wines waiting our arrival. 
Oar beds and rooms were all good , and every thing calculated to 
make our visit to Pagstum as agreeable in its accompaniments as 
it was interesting in its object. The night was bright, the weather 
warm, but airy, a gale sweet and refreshing blew from the neigh- 
bouring hills otAgropeliznA Callimara; no sound was heard but 
the regular murmurs of the neighbouring sea. The temples, sD- 
vered over by the light of the moon, rose full before me, and fixed 
my eyes till sleep closed them. In the morning, the first object 
that presented itself was still the temples, now blazing in the foD 
beams of the sun ; beyond them the sea glittering as far as sight 
could reach, and the hills and mountains round, all lighted up with 
brightness. We passed some hours in revisiting the ruins, and 
contemplating the surrounding scenery. 

Pactum stands in a fertile plain , bounded on the west by the 
Tyrrhene Sea, and about a mile distant on the south by fine hills 
in the midst of which jigropoli sits embosomed ; on the north , by 
the bay of Salerno, and its rugged border; while to the east the 
country swells into two mountains, which still retain their ancient 
names Callimara and Cantena^ ; and behind them towers Monl 
Albumu9 itself with its pointed summits. A stream called the 
Solofane (which probably may be its ancient appellation) flov^ un- 
der the walls, and by spreading its waters over its low borders, and 
thus producing pools that corrupt in hot weather, continues, as in 
ancient tiniess to infect the air, and render PcB$htm a dangerous 
residence in summer. As the heats were increasing, and the sea- 
son offnalaria approached, we did not deem it prudent to prolong 
our excursion ; and we left Pcestum without accomplishing the 
whole of our object, which was to examine the ruins of PoMmia, 
visit the island of Licosa (the ancient Leucosia, which, like Na- 
ples, lakes its name from a Syren) and the Cape Palinunu; to 
explore the recesses ot Alhumus, and to wander over the vale of 
Diano watered by the classic Tanagro. 

The ruins oiPo$idania which, as I have already mentioned, cover 
the plain that extends from Passtum to Agropoli, cannot but ex- 
hibit, if duly examined, some monument of the opulence and the 
refinement of its founders, the luxurious Sybarites. These people 
when enslaved by the Lucanians, and aften?>ards subjected to the 
Romans, still retained a fond attachment to the name and to the 
Hianners of Greece, and are said to have displayed their partiality 
to their mother country in a manner that evinces both their taste 
and their feeling. Being compelled, by the will of the conquerors 
or by other circumstances, to adopt a foreign language and foreign 

* These hills and thelneighbouring plain were the theali^ €f some blood)^ skirmishes 
between the Roman armies and the bands of Spartacos* 
^Strabo, lib.v. 
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manners, which Aristoxenus, who relates the anecdote, empha- 
tically calls, being barbarized, they were accastomed to assemble 
annually, on one of the great festivals of Greece, in order to revive 
the memory of their Grecian origin , to speak their primitive lan- 
guage, and to deplore with tears and lamentations their sad degra- 
dation *. It would be a peculiar pleasure to discover some monu- 
ment of a people of so much sensibility , and of such persevering 
patriotism. Beyond the ruins, and separated from them by a little 
stream now called Pastena, rises the hill of the j4gropolis , where 
some vestige must surely remain, and might be discovered by dili- 
gent researches'. 
We returned by the same road, and regretted as we passed over 

' As tlie pmage alluded to is very beautiful, and al the same time uncommon^ I 
Insert it 

h Tw IVipmivcxM xo'Xiru xarctxouoiv, oi; ouvi^vi, zd fAiv (^ ioyfii £xXr,otv ouaiv, lx€t- 
GspdofModat, Tu^^ieKi^ii T«a<i.aiot^ ^i-j^ovcat, xat rriv tv) tftarry u.iiTa€i6Xr.X£V9U, ra ts 
loask TMV Imm^tufMiTwv, dt^iiv ri puxv Ttva acutcu; tuv icpruv tuv '£XXv]vmuv (-n x%i 
wv, cv^ ouvcorrtc dnxfAijAynoxcvToi t&m ioyjcdta^ Ixtivuv 6vo;&XTttv ti xat vcfAiouv, dirc- 
Xooupopbtvoc ^t irpo; aXXxXcu(, xat diro^oixpuvavTc;, aTripX^^'^^- Outu ^g cuv, <fr,<Ji^ xal 
Tfto;, irrtC^H xol rdl OiaTpa ^iCapSapcoTai, xat i; [At-YxXr.v ^lacpOopov irpocXioXudiv vi 
nEv^iR(Aec onrrr. pLcuowio, xa6' aurcu; ^ivofAivei oXi^ot dva{jLtuyy]9X0fAfi6a, cia {v ^ {Jt,cu- 
otxr.. TaiiTa (ity 6 'Apcoroltvo;. 

jithenceus, lib, xit. cop. 31. apud MazzochL 

WTlicrcCQire Aristoienus» io his Convivial Miscellanies, says, *< We resemble the 
*'*' Powdonlans, who dwell io the bay of Tuscany, and whose fate it was, having been 
'■ originally Gndu^ to be barbarized, becoming Tuscans or Romans, and to change 
«< their lai^itage and the rest of their institutions. Nevertheless ihey still keep one 
f'oflbe Grecian festitals, at which having assembled, and commemorated their an- 
^ CMnt oamet and costoms, they indulge in mutual condolence, and depart with 
** tears. So it is with us also, ** says he ; '* since our theatres have become barbarized 
** and the public mnsic been greatly corrupted, a few of us meet together to com- 
ate what music formerly was. ** So far Aristoxenus. 



^ The reader will obserre, that I have confined myself to the general measures and 
appcuanccs of the temples, in conformity to the plan of this tour; for details he may 
be Ttlerred to the work of Mr. Wilkins, the minute accuracy of whose measurements 
and dduMilions he may depend upon. This gentleman, in conjunction with other 
InveflefSy supposes the pillars of Poestum to be covered with a sort of plaster or 
«teco» which by its long duration seems to have acquired the hardness, consistency; 
*Bd certaini J has the appearance of the stone which I mentioned. 

As the plains that extend for some way on each side of the Silarus are very thinly 
whitiited, and at the same time covered, in many places with wuoJs and thickets, 
^ are become the resort of banditti and outlaws. One uf these miscreants was 
F'^wnied to us by the clergyman who had been commissioned by the bishop to re« 
^c OS, and was recommended as an object of charity. Upon inquiring into his 
<^ we discovered that he had shot his wife, because she had shown a partiality for 
^UrtHgers fthe French) and had threatened kim, as he said, with poison. To 
avoid the pnnnit of iottioe. he had nm away from his home, and become a wanderer 

II. k 
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the plain j that we had not sent a boat before us to take us hmsk 
along the coast, and thus afford us an opportunity of examining the 
ihore, and exploring the site of the temple of Juno Argiva , that 
Stood at the mouth of the SUarii; according to Strabo, on the Loh 
canian bank ; according to Pliny, on that of Picenimi. As the for- 
mer is the most circumstantiai and less declamatory of the two, 
his authority seems preferable. This temple was of high antiquity, 
and attributed even to Jason, and as it was of great celebrity it may 
possibly have left some traces of its existence. On oiu* way we 
observed several objects connected with antiquity, or mentioned 
by ancient writers , which we had passed unnoticed, or not parti- 
cularized before. Thus in descending from the mountains of La 
Cava, we had on our left the Monte Lattario, so called both in 
ancient and modern times from its excellent milk, which was no- 
ticed and recommended by Galen. 

The Samo, though not imhonoured by the ancients, has yet 
been celebrated with more complacency by the modem poets. 
Sannazarius, whom I* have before mentioned with due af^hmse, 
frequently alludes to it , and on one occasion describes the rirer 
and the scenery that borders its banks with much truth and beauty. 

Yiudbaot sstus qua pinguia culta vadosus 
Irrigat et placido cursu petit aquora Sarnus, 
Grata quies nemonim manaotibus undique mb 
Et Zephyris densas inter crepiiaDtibus aloos >. 

These fertile plains have often been stained with hostile blood, 
and once witnessed the defeat and death of a Gothic monarch. 
Narses was the Roman general ; Teia the barbarian chief. 

Stahias, now Castei/ a tnare di Stabia, had in Pliny's time dte- 
appeared as a town , and given place to a villa*. It is now once 

in the forests, and amid the ruins of the plain of Pctstum, Oar rciinal was acoom* 
panied with an observatioo, that he was an object of justice, not of charity. He 
stalked away in aullen disappointment His fi^re was that of an asmain ; tall, boojy 
and lank, with black hair and thick eyebrows, a dark complexion and glaring eyes. He 
was armed with a gun and pistols; and was on the whole an object ytrj wkwdooBe 
to the eye in waA a solitude. 

It may not perhaps be useless to observe, that there are four mineral spiingiMS 
Ftestum, said to be of considerable efficacy in different complaints : from these aprii|l J 
flow as many little streamleti, which form thefiume saUo (the salt rifcr), iHikhfrill 
into the Solofotu ckse to the walls of the city. 

' They choDo'd the heat, where throagh the cnltor'd pItiK 
Mild Sanras g^^tly joaraejs to the main. 
How sweet the groTCsl where whisp'rio; Zephyrs blow 
Thrmifh dv thick leaves, and monn'riog streamlets flow* 

^ It was destroyed by Sylla, and ne^m^aeems lahaTereriTed. i 

Qsol mme in TJUam Ailt. 

Pfin. ifac Hist. lA. iS. €if» S. 
BiiHSt it has now dwindlad iafo a viUa. 
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more a populous town, and surrounded wilh rural reireais. At ihe 
TBij gates of Naples, under the Panie de la Maddalena flows the 
S^i hu9, with all thekoBOursorils ancient name , but too incon* 
ikknUe a rill to be rq>resented by Silius , as a characteristic fea- 
ive of Naples. 

OoeUqne Parihfliiope> Sebethide itMcidt nympha >. 

We continued our route without stopping zi Salerno, and arrived 
at Naples on the same day, but very late. 



CHAPTER IV. 

of the King fo Naples— Bejoicings — OraaneiiUl Buildings^— Court— Cht- 
radcr of that Moaarab— of tke Qnflrni — llinininafinnt TjiTimni — Character of 
iha WaapolitaDi- Eetwa to RoaM. 

Ws bad now made all the excursions which are usually pointed 
oot to travellers , or rather, all which the time of our arrival and 
the advanced season would permit us to make with convenience, 
and perhaps safety. Our curiosity however was far from being 
abated. Tbe south of Italy, Apulia, BrutHum , and Calabria, 
which still retain the forest wildness that attracted the Romans, 
when they were sated with the softer beauties of Latium and of 
Campmmm*^ now lay before^ us, and presented so many interesting 
cAtlMts, that it was impossible not to feel a most ardent desire to 
coodnne our excursions. The lake AmtaneiuM was within our 
reach; not much farther, on the b^pksof i\keAufidu9, Mount 
p^utur rises; numberless lakes expartd, forests spread , and cities 
•oarisb In the windings of the Apennines, as they stretch their ra- 
■ttlcations over the southern provinces, which have never yet been 
visited by travellers, and scarcely noticed by geographers. In 
these unexplored haunts what a harvest awaits some future ti*avel- 
leri bow much of the languages, manners, names, and perhaps 
OTSs buildings of ancient Italy may be hereafter discovered! Some 
Tillages are known still to reuin the Greek language, and are even 
aaid to speak it with more purity than the modem Greeks them- 
sehret ; a proof that they have not been much visited by the succes- 
sive invaders that have overrun the more open and frequented 
parts, and a presumptive argument that their manners and blood 
«af have biUierto been but littie adulterated. 

• Par*«*p« • Cor iMralag Cm'd, refrnk'd 
Bf iWlidr ■yapk oftMl SdMthM' tlfwia. 
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But it was vain to long after new excursions ; circumstances 
strong jeuough to control our classical projects called us home- 
wards, and obliged us to abridge our stay at Naples. Being thus 
under the necessity of departing , we wished to be at Rome for the 
festival of St. Peter, in order to see the illumination of the dome» 
one of the grandest ideas of Michael Angelo, and supposed to be 
the flnest exhibition of the kind in the world. But the return of the 
^^eapolitan court from Palermo , !ind the festivities and rejoicings 
which were to accompany that event, induced the party to remain 
a week longer at Naples. This determmation has since been a 
subject of regret, aud with reason. Kings and courts are objects 
neither uncommon nor very curious; illuminations and balls are 
ordinary amusements. But the mausoleum of Adrian turned into 
a volcano , and the dome of the Vatican enveloped with fire , are 
spectacles sublime and wonderful, exhibited at Rome alone, and 
seldom beheld more than once by an uliramantane. These how- 
ever we did resign, and the court of Naples we have seen. 
^ Preparations had been making for the reception of the royal tat- 
mily for some time, and temples and triumphal arches , superb 
porticos and splendid theatres, all on the ancient model, had been 
erected in the widest streets and the most frequented squares. Op- 
posite the palace stood a Corinthian, and on the road to Poriiei, an 
Ionic temple; on the Largo del Castello a theatre, which, with 
a Doric colonnade and some imitations of the Pcestdn ruins, formed 
the principal of these temporary edifices. Their proportions, style, 
and decorations were in general in very good taste, and gave them 
an air of antique grandeur admirably adapted to the name, the 
history, aud the scenery of the place. Ever}' reader must have ob- 
served, that in theatrical decorations artists have a great facility in 
catching the manner of the ancients, and copying the simple and 
beautiful, ' while in solid and permanent fabrics they almost in- 
variably lose sight of these qualities, and give us whim and deform- 
ity in their place. The truth seems to be, that in trivial and oc- 
casional works they content themselves with a display of knowledge 
only ; while in grand and lasting undertakings, they aspire to the 
higher pi-aise of genius and of invention, and scorning to imitate, 
they endeavour to surpass their masters. In vain I failure has hi- 
therto been their invariable iate. 

The inscriptions on these ornamental buildings by no means 
corresponded with their appearance ; long, strained, and inflated, 
they betrayed either the barrenness of the subject or the dulness of 
the writer. 

On the twenty-seventh of June (Sunday), early in the morning, 
the King's ships appeared off Caprew accompanied by the Medusa 
(Captain Gore) and a few English sloops. About ten the royal 
family landed at Portici, and between five and six the King set out 
on horseback to make his public entry into Naples. The mul- 
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tiindes that crowded the road, and their frantic demonstrations of 
joy, impeded the procession, so that it was nearly sunset before it 
entered the palace , when he immediately hastened to the chapel, 
and attended at the Te Deum, Thence he proceeded to the hall 
of audience, where a numerous and brilliant assembly, composed 
of all the nobility of the country, and of all the foreign ministerSi 
were waiting to receive him. On his entrance the ladies rushed 
forward, and kissing his hands with tears and exclamations of joy, 
prevented him for some time from advancing. The King received 
these efliisions of loyalty and personal attachment, not with kind- 
ness only, but with emotion , and returned them with many affec- 
tionate expressions and inquiries. 

As he passed towards the upper end of the hall, he spoke to his 
old coortiers with great afTability, and taking his usual place in the 
circle instantly addressed himself, with visible satisfaction, to Mr. 
Dnunmond, the English Minister; asked him several questions 
with that rapidity of utterance which great joy occasions, and with- 
001 waiting to hear the names of the persons presented, exclaimed, 
politely at the same time directing his looks to each person — They 
are English, and of course my friends; I am very glad to see 
them all, and hid them welcome to Naples. After some conver- 
sation, perceiving the French Minister , who stood close by him, 
\isibly mortified at such a marked preference, he seemed to re- 
collect himself, and turning to him, asked the usual questions, with 
common politeness. About half-past nine his Majesty retired. 

Ferdinand IV. is now in the fifty-first year of his age ; in his per- 
son he is fall and straight, rather thin than corpulent ; his face is 
rer>'Iong, his hair and eyebrows white, and his countenance on the 
whole far from comely ; but it is lighted up by an expression of 
good nature and benignity that pleases more and lasts longer than 
symmetry of features. His manners are easy, his conversation 
afEablc, and his whole deportment that of a thorough gentleman. 
With regard to mental endowments, nature seems to have placed 
liim on a level with the great majority of mankind, that is, in a state 
of mediocrity and without either defect or excellency, a state the 
besi adapted to sovereign power, because least likely to abuse it. 
If one degree below it, a monarch becomes the fool of every de- 
signing knave near his person , whether valet or minister; if only 
one d^;ree above it, he becomes restless and unintentionally mis- 
chlevoos, like the Emperor Joseph ; and if cursed with genius, he 
tomes out like Frederick, a conqueror and a despot. But the good 
sense which Ferdinand derived from nature , required tlie advan- 
tages of cultivation to develop and to direct it ; and of these advan^ 
tiges he was unfortunately deprived , in part perhaps by the early 
absence of bis father, and in part by the negligence or by the dc^ 
sign, irst of his tutors, and afterwards of his courtiers. Bein^ 
to the throne in the ei^Mi year of his age, and shortly aftet^ 
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left by his father under the direction of a regency, he cannot be 
supposed to be inclined , nor they capable of compelling him, to 
application. The result has been, as usual, a great propensity to 
active exercises, and an aversion to studious pursuits. The igno- 
rance which follows from these habits is such as to extend to ar- 
ticles known among us to every person above daily labour, and 
it not unfrequently shows itself in conversation, and betrays his 
Msgesty into mistakes that sometimes startle even well-trained 
courtiers. Thus mention being accidentally made in his presence 
of the great power of the Turks some centuries ago, he observed 
that it was no wonder, as all the world were Turks before the hirih 
of our Saviour. Upon another occasion , when the cruel execu- 
tion of Louis XVI., then recent, happening to be the subject of con- 
versation , one of the courtiers remarked , that it was the second 
crime of the kind that stained the annals of modern Europe : the 
King asked with surprise, where such a deed had been perpetrated 
before; the courtier replying in England, Ferdinand asked with a 
look of disbelief, what King of England was ever put* to death by his 
people? the other of course answering Charles I., his majesty «t- 
daimed, with some degree of warmth and indignation — No, Sir^ 
it U impossible, you are misinformed; the English are too hgal 
and brave a people to be guilty of such an atrocious crime. He 
added : depend upon cV, Sir, it is a mere tale trumped up by the 
jacobins at Paris to excuse their own guilt by the example of so 
great a nation; it may do very well to deceive their own people, 
hit will not, I hope, dupe us! On this occasion my readers may 
be disposed to excuse the King's incredulity, which, however great 
the ignorance it supposes, arose from a generous attachment to the 
glor)' and credit of his allies. 

The following anecdote may, in some degree, palliate the lament- 
able defect of which I am speaking, by showing that it is to be as- 
cribed rather to the arts of othei^s than to any natural indifference 
or levily in the monarch himself. A French Minister, being secretly 
commissioned by his court, in a very early period of the King^s 
reign, to call his attention, if possible, to serious and becoming oo- 
mpations, took an opportunity of enlarging upon the pleasures of 
reading in his presence, and did it with so much efTect, that the 
young King some days after told him that he was determined to try 
the experiment, and asked him what book he would recommend 
as at once both useful and amusing. The minister ventured to 
mention the life of Henry IV. as a work well calcutated for the pur- 
pose, and begged leave to present it to his Majesty. A month 
passed, during which the minister was waiting with impatience for 
Ihe result, and eiqpecting at every levee to hear the royal opinion 
Dt the book he had reconunended. In vain ; the book and subject 
aeemed utterly forgotten. At length^being admitted into his Ma- 
Jes^s apartment, he saw the life ofibhry lying on the table, and 
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fixed his eye upon it, which the King perceiving, said with a smile 
— TXefV is your book untouched / ihey dofit with me io read, 
99 1 have given it up. 

So Cur the royal mind appears to disadvantage ; we will now place 
it IB a more favonrable light, and point out some features that never 
fail to delight even in the absence of intellectual accomplishments. 
Tboagh nursed in the bosom of majesty, and almost cradled in the 
throne, of course flattered and idolized, that is hardened against 
every feeling but that of self-interest, he is yet reported to have 
fthown upon all occasions a tender and compassionate disposition. 
The following instance would do credit to the feelings of a private 
citizen, and when it is considered how seldom public distress pene- 
trates the palace, and is felt within the circle of royally, must be 
aclcaowledged to be doubly honourable and praise-worthy in a 
prince. 

In the year 1764, when a great scarcity prevailed at Naples, and 
the misery among the lower classes was extreme, some of the cour- 
tiers agreed together to give a ball and supper at Posihjpo, llie 
king heard of this ill-timed proje<',t of amusement, and though then 
in his thirteenth year only, observed, with some ill humour, that par* 
ties of pleasure were uns<^asonable in such circumstances, and that 
it would be more becoming those who were engaged in it to share 
than to insult pul>lic distress. The hint was of course taken, and 
th«» arrangement given up. Upon another occasion, whiU* almost 
a child, he is said to hnv<* Ih'cmi piwailed upon by (me of his alten- 
<ianls to beg the G)uncil of Regency to s<H a ciTtain criminal at li- 
berty : the Council very properly rejected the King's re<]uest! upon 
which he went to his apartment, and with a sort of boyish resent- 
ment threw open a cage of raiiary birds, saying — At Ivatft I will 
five liberty to these prisoners, since I cannot free any others. 
One instance more ( think myself obliged in justice to mention. 
One day, shooting, an amusement of which Ferdinand is passion- 
ately fond, happening to be the subject of conversation at court, 
the King expressed a dislike to doublc-barn'lled guns, iHcaase the 
attendants wen* exposed to some danger from the unexpected dis- 
charge of one of the bari*els; when a (ierman Prince, not very re- 
marhable fbrthe humane treatnu^it of his subjects, ol)ser>'ed, that, 
after all, the persons so exposed were only game-keepers and ser- 
Taait. The King*s countenance instantly reddened ; and he replied 
with a warmth very unusual to him — Sir, 1 would sooner break 
allsmy guns, and renounce shootifig for erer^ than hurt the little 
finger of the losoest human being on the face of the earth . These 
■KtaiBces of benevolence, strengthened and developed by an alTabi- 
Ity and good humour that si'cmed to increase as he advanced in 
Bfe, added considerably to the partiality and attachment, which the 
KeapoUtans had conceived for him, from the circumstance of his 
kteg dcitiBed to ronain with them, to govern them in person, and 
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to deliver them from all the evils of delegated authority. This po- 
pularity, though founded first rather upon the hopes and wishes 
than the experience of the people, he has had the good fortune ne- 
ver to forfeit ; and after a reign of more than forty years, thelatt^ 
part of which has been marked by reverses and disasters, he still 
continues to enjoy the affection of his subjects. 

The queen is an archduchess of the imperial family, sister to the 
late Queen of France, and to the archduchess Christina, who onoe 
governed the Low Coimtries. In countenance and manner she re- 
sembles the latter ;• in spirit I believe the former, and has always 
been supposed to have a very considerable share in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. That queens should have influence, is na^ 
tural, and howsoever mischievous, perhaps unavoidable ; but that 
they should be admitted into the privy council and take their plaoe 
at the board, is a phenomenon first witnessed I believe at Naples, 
at the marriage of the present queen. As the sex is very generally, 
without doubt unjustly, supposed to be influenced by personal am- 
sideratious, and guided rather by the feelings of the heart than by 
the dictatesof the understanding, every obnoxious and unsuccessfiil 
measure is invariably attributed to queens, where their influelice is 
.visible and acknowledged. Thus has it happened at Naples : every 
amelioration of the laws, every indulgence in government, are sup- 
posed to flow from the natural and unbiassed goodness of the mo- 
narch, while every unwise regulation or oppressive measiure iscoik- 
stantly ascribed to the predominance of the queen. But the Nea- 
politans are by no means an ill-humoured or discontented race, 
and till the late French invasion, they seem to have been strangers 
to complaint and faction. Nor indeed, as far as the King's conduct 
was concerned, was there much room for either. 

The kingdom of Naples had for ages laboured under the accumu- 
lated weight of the feudal system, and of vice-regal administration. 
The former chained and enslaved nine-tenths of its population; 
whi^e the latter, the most pernicious mode of government ever expe- 
rienced, subjected the whole nation to systematic plunder, and ruled 
the country, with a view, not to its own interests, but to the interest 
of a foreign court, in its very nature, proud, suspicious, and vindic- 
tive. From the last of these evils the accession of Ferdinand IV. 
delivered the Neapolitans. King of the two Sicilies only, he had no 
distant realms to look to as a more brilliant and engaging inheri- 
tance. Naples was not to him a step to a more elevated situation; 
it was his home, and his and its interests became too closely inter- 
woven in his mind and feelings to be ever separable. The feudal 
system was an evil that had taken deeper root, and entwined itself 
with so many institutions, civil and ecclesiastical , that to disen- 
tangle them without danger required time and delicacy. Those 
who lost by reform, and who, though few in nombers, were yet Aur 
the most powerful part of the commaniqr of courseopposed it at evei^ 
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flep, and retarded its progress. Much however, or rather what 
Biiul appear much when due regard is bad to circumstances, has 
been done by the present king since his accession, flrst under the 
administration of Tanueci, who, from the chair of law in the uni- 
versity of Pisa, was advanced to the dignity of first minister at Na- 
ples ; and afterwards of Sir John Acton, who has pursued, it is 
said, the beneficial plans of his predecessor. 

Bat in a country where the whole system is a vast shapeless 
lieap of institutions, decisions and customs taken from the codes, 
decrees, and manners of the different nations and chiefs, who have 
peopled or invaded it ; where abuses have grown from abuses, and 
where power has ever enjoyed the privilege of oppressing right ; in 
such J country the evil is always prominent, and must naturally 
excite the surprise and indignation of the tinveller ; while the re- 
form, whose operations are slow and silent, sometimes reaches him 
only as a report, and sometimes entirely escapes his notice. Cer- 
lain it is, that since the commencement of Ferdinand IV. 's reign, 
the power of the barons has been checked ^ the number of eccle- 
siastical establishments diminished ; the surplus of the income of 
the church applied to objects of public utility ; many academies 
and schools established ; a marine and an army almost created ; the 
police better regulated, and the morals and manners of the comr 
moD people raised and refined. Now these improvements, great 
ID themselves, and still greater because they lead naturally and un- 
avoidably to other ameliorations, are sufficient to entitle the reign- 
ing monarch to the love and gratitude of his people. 

The assembly at court, as has been remarked, was numerous and 
brii/iant, and its brilliancy augmented by the number of stars and 
ribbons that blazed in every direction. The multiplicity of these 
honorary badges (for where almost every individual is graced with 
them they can scarce be called distinctions) may contribute to the 
splendour of the show, but musldiminish the value of the ornament; 
insomuch indeed, that the absence of all such decorations seemed 
to confer a more honourable distinction on the English minister, 
than any that could be derived from the united lustre of all the 
stars of all the orders. * 

It was dark when the court broke up ; and, as the whole city was 
iUaminated, we directed our course to the principal squares and or- 
namental buildings, ail of which were lighted up with a profusion 
of lamps, arranged in such a manner as to show the form and oma- 
■entsof each edifice to the best advantage. In illuminations both the 
French and Italians surpass us ; and on this occasion the Neapo- 
litans, I thought, showed more taste and magnificence than I had 
witnessed before in any country. The most splendid, and to us the 
nMsl novel object was the Carthusian abbey of 6an Martino, which 
stands on the same hill as the fortress Sl Elmo. The regularity 
nff iiys ediSoei its magnitude^ and iu elevated situation, adapt it in 
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a peculiar manner to the display of well combined lights and show 
ofT to advantage the whole plan of a regular illumination. This a^ 
bey is perhaps the most beautiful site in the vicinity of Naples ; it 
stands so high, and is placed at the same time in so central a point, 
that it commands the whole city, which spreads immediately under 
it, the bay with all its borders, islands, and windings. Mount P^ 
rilypo, and the promontory of Misenus on one side ; and on die 
other Mount Fes^^vm*^ and the promontory of Surrentum ; a Tiew 
that might charm solitude itself, if the tediousnes of et>er^urm§ 
solitude was susceptible of any charm. 

miien the immense front of this edifice is illuminated, and all Hi 
divisions are traced in light; when its windows are framed ii 
flames; when its pillars become masses of lire, and their capitals so 
many crowns of stars; when its cornice is converted into one long 
lambent blaze, and its roof glows from end to end with brightness, 
it appears like a fair>' fabric seated in the clouds, or a palace of 
fire suspended in the sky, the residence of some genius superin- 
tending the welfare of the city below. A vast mass of darkness 
immediatf'ly under and around it forms a strong contrast, while a 
few lamps scattered here and there down the side of the hill seem 
to mark the way from this aerial mansion to the earth. The effect 
of this, and indeed of the general illumination, might be seen to 
most advantage from the bay, a little beyond the Cartel del Ucvof 
whence the eye could take in at once the whole city and its vicinity, 
with the towns of Portict and Cagtelh Marcj the lights of which 
spread over the hills were reflected from the bay, and played in 
long lines on the surface of the water. 

The illuminaiioiis were renewed for three successive nights, 
during which the streets were thronged with a population surpass- 
ing even that which swarms in the most frequented streets of 
London at the very hour of business. On account of this crowd, 
carriages with the exception of those belonging to the court and 
to a few privileged persons, such as foreign ministers, strangers, 
etc., who did not abuse the exemption, were prohibited ; a precau- 
tion both prudent and popular. Yet notwithstanding this pressure 
we witnessed no disorder, not a single scene of riot, drunkenness, 
quarrelling, or indecency. In many streets, particularly in the 
Strada di Toledo and along the Chiaiaj there were little tables 
and cook-shops, where the passengers stopped and supped as 
appetite prompted them ; these tables, with the parties grouped 
around them in different attitudes and dresses, with their gestures 
and lively tones, gave a sprightliness and animation to the scene 
quite peculiar to the place and climate. 

It is impossible to witness the general good hmnour that reigns 
amid such an immense populace at all times, and particidariy 
When the joy of the moment lays them most open to sudden iat- 
IVBlse, and not to conceive a good opiwon of their temper, and to 
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nllecl with surprise on the very unfavourable accounts given of 
Ae Neapolitans, as indeed of the Italians in general, by some 
hasty and prejudiced observers, who have not hesitated to re- 
present them as a nation of idlers, buffoons, cheats, adulterers, 
and a ssassi n s. Of these imputations some are common, I am 
afiraid, to all countries, and others are grounded upon mis- 
oonceptions, ignorance, and sometimes a quality still less excus* 
•Die, a propensity to censure and misrepresenuiion. That 
animation of gesture, and that imitative action so much re- 
commended by the ancient orators when under the menage- 
meui of taste and judgment, is the result of deep sensibility and 
common both to the Greeks and Italians. In the higher cUiss, 
frtien polished by education, it is graceful and pleasing; in the 
lower It IS lively and natural, but sometimes apt, al loast in the 
opinion oi ^phlegmatic narAern^ to degcncrale into buffoonery, 
let even this bulloonery shows gi-eat quickness of apprehension, 
and constitutes the groundwork of that pantomime which was a 
mourite amusement among the ancients, even during the most re- 
ined ages. To reproach them Uierefore with it, is only to say, that 
the lower class in Aaplos lias not sullicient discernment to employ 
Uie gifts of nature to the best advantage, and that their talents are 
ttot improved and perfected by education. 

The imputation of idleness cannot be founded on the appearance 
^■.^"•v^"»^0'>/:ulUvated as it is on all sides to the highest degree 
or perfection } it seems rather to have arisen from the manners and 
ai>pearance of the Lazzaroni^ a class whose very existence has 
Deen represented as a political plicnouicnon, a reproach to the go- 
vernment and the character of the C0UUI17. The fact is, that this 
peculiar irUHj is neither more nor less than the poorer part of the 
labouring class, such as are altacht^d to no particular trade, but 
™iuig to work at all, and to take any job that is offered. If in 
Uuidon, where there is a regular tide of commerce and a constant 
call for labour, there are supposed to be at least twenty thousand 
persons who rise eveiy uioniiug wiihout employment, and rely for 
maintenance on the accidents ot the day; it is but fair to allow 
Waples, teeming as it is with populaiion and yet destitute of similar 
™«w»ofsuppoiiiiig 11,10 have in proportion a greater number of 
Ibe same description, without incurring the censure of laziness. 
The Lazzaroni are the porlei's of Naples ; they arc sometimes 
attached to great houses undei* lht» appellation of Facchino delta 
Cam (house-porter), to perform commissions for senants, and to 
pvc assistance where strength and exertion arc requisite ; and in 
h stations they are said to have given proofs of secrecy, honesty, 
^ disinterestedness, very unusual among senants. Their dress is 
n only a shirt and trowsers ; tlieir diet maccaroni, lish, water 
D9 vith iced water, and not unfrequently wine ; and their hi- 
\ the portico of a chmrcb or of a palace. Their athletic forms 
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and constont flow of spirits are sufficient demonstrations of the sah- ' 
lary eflects of such plain food and simple habits. Yet these veiy 
circumstances, tlie consequences, or rather the blessings of the cli- 
mate, have been turned into a subject of reproach, and represented 
as tbe result of indiffeivnce and indolence in a i>eople either igno- 
rant of the comforts of life, or too lazy to procure ihem. It would be 
happy however if the poor in every other country could so well dis- 
pense with animal food, and warm covering. 

The name, or rather nickname by which this class is designated, 
naturally tends to prejudice the stranger against them, as it seems 
to convey the idea of a sitirdy be^ar ; its derivation is a siibject of 
conjecture ; the most probable seems to be that adopted at Naples 
itself, which supposes it to originate from the Spanish word laeerp^ 
derived from laceruft^ signifying tattered, torn, or ragged, pro- 
nounced by the Spaniards as by us, tasnero, and converted by the 
Neapolitans into lazzero, lazzeroni. It ill became the Spaniards 
after all to give contemptuous appellations to a people whom ihq 
oppressed, pillaged, and degraded ; and to ground those appeila^ 
tions on the misery, nakedness, and general poverty, produced bj 
their own injustice. 

Several anecdotes are related of the Lazzaroni, that redound 
much to their credit, and imply feelings which do not superabound 
in any rank, and would do honour to the highest. They are said 
to have shown a rooted aversion to the Inquisition, and to have pre- 
vented its establishment in the kingdom of Naples, by their reso- 
lute and unabaling (opposition, while the other inhabitants submit- 
ted to the measurrs of the court, and received it without a struggle. 
They have manifesiod, whenever an opportunity enabled them to ex- 
press their feelings with energy, a warm attachment to the cause of 
liberty, and an abhorrence of oppression, which have more than once 
checked the career of government in its way to despotism. In these 
exertions they had the danger and the glory entirely to themselves, 
and may with reason boast that where the nobles yielded they made 
a stand, and by their perseverance saved from utter hopeless slavery 
that country which their superiors were ready to betray. Even in 
the late invasion, they generously came fon^ard, and offered their 
pei-sons and lives to their sovereign, and fmding neither chiefs to 
command nor officei*s to lead them on, they reluctantly submitted to 
inaction, but with a surly silence and a threatening aspect, that 
awed th(» invaders, and checked for once the insolence and rapacity 
of a French army. Such is their public spirit— their private feel- 
ings have oftentimes been displayed with equal advantage. 

When in 1783, the coasts of Calabria were desolated by a most 
extensive earthquake, and thousands of families reduced to abso- 
lute misery; while the court, the nobility, and the clergy at Naples^ 
exerted themselves with becoming zeal to alleviate their distress, 
and to supply them with clothes, provisious, and other articles 
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of absolute aecessity; the Lazzaroni gave all they could com- 
nand, their daily labour, and volunteered their services in collect- 
iog, transporting, and accelerating the conveyance of (he different 
stores to the place of their destination. 

The truth is, if ive may believe some Neapolitan writers, the 
Lazzaroni^ properly so called, are the most laborious and disin- 
terested part of the population, attached to religion and order, 
simple and sincere in their manners and expressions, faithful to 
those who trust them, and ready to shed the last drop of th(Mr blood 
sooner than betray the interests of their emp!oyei*s. It is hoivever 
10 be observed, that they confine these encomiums to the true bom 
Neapolitan Lazzaroni^ who are to be carefully distinguished from 
a set of beggars, who infest the church<is and are seen lounging in 
rags and idleness in public places, endeavouring to procure by 
begging what the others earn by labour; these, they assure us, 
are in general strangers, who resort to Naples on account of the 
climate, and besot the doors of inns and furce themselves upon 
tnvellers under the appellation of Lazzeroni. From thesf vagrant 
and unprincipled mendicants, many writers seem to have* taken the 
odious picture which they have drawn of that hard-working, faith- 
fnl class of people'. 

With regard to the third charge, that of debauchery, it must be 
recollected that nations, like individuals, have ther favourite virtues 
and vices ; their attachment to tlic former, they fondly imagine may 
compensate their indulgence in the latter. The north<'rn nations 
were anciently distinguished by their chastity '\ and have at all 

■ These va^nofs are oftentimes knowo by the contempt nous epithet of Banclden, 
from the hcDcbci id public places on which they sleep at night. The others take 
ihcir ippellalioa fron their stands, as LiLazari del Jiercato, del Lavinaro, del Miolo^ 
(laaaruui of the market, of the pier), etc. It is remarkable, that they were once 
caUcd rasias'h a word derived from the Greek so long prc\-alent in Naples. 

' Cesar and Tacitus haTe, as is generally kno\iu, praised the diastity of the Ger- 
mans. Near four centuries after we find, not the Germans only, but the Goths and 
Tandab cclelirateJ for an exemplary display of the same Tirtue. Sal\iaii, a pre»- 
bytar and aflcrwards bishop of Marseilles^ witnessed the invasion of Gaul. ^lMlin and 
Africa, by the Goths, Yisigolbs, and VanJaU, aud ascribes their simcck to their 
chastilj. The picture which he hai drawn of the universal and almost iiirredible 
complioii of the Roman provinces, and the description which he has given, by way 
of coDtnat of ibe chastity aud even inuoceuce of (he barbarians, apptar both over- 
ckarged; yet he speaks of the manners of the times, and records events actually pass- 
m% nadcr his oinn observation, and of course he could scarce have indulged himself 
a my nalerial exaggeration. 1 bus speaking in the name of the Romans he says, 
" later pudicus barbaros impudici 8umu«. Plus adhuc dico offcnduutur barbari iim 
lapviUlibus nosiris. Ksse inter Gotlios non licft scortatorera Gothum ; soli inter 
coa pra|iMlicio natiouis ac nominis pirmittuntur impuri esse Romani • • • • fornica- 
lio apod iUoa aimcn atquc di»crimen eat, apud nos decus.*' Of the Taodals, who 
had OTcmm SpaiD^ he uyi, <» Acccssil hoc ad manifeslandam illic imi>udicitix dam- 
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times been reproached with a strong propensity to intempenmoe. 
The inhabiuuts of the wanner and more genial regions of the south, 
have ever been prone to the enjoyments equally sensual, bnt move 
seniimental, of lawless love ; while they have been remarkable tr 
their moderation in the pleasures of the table, though surrounded 
with all the means of convivial indulgence. This latter virtue stfll 
remains a characteristic quality in Italy, while the preceding yioe 
seems to have extended its empire over the North, and kindled there 
its lawless fires, that now spread as widely and bum as fiereelf 
under the frozen as under the torrid zone. This vice, pernicious ai 
it is in its consequences, and destructive of the best qualities and of 
the sweetest enjoyments of human nature, unfortunately seems to 
accompany riches and refinement ; it has infected all civilized na- 
tions, and is at once the bane and the scandal of the humanitU 
world. 

In ftirias ignemque rauot , amor omnibus idem '. 

Virgily Gtorg, it. s44« 

The guilt is, I fear, common to all ; and so far is it from beinji; con- 
fined to the south, that for libertinism in all, even its most odious 
and disgusting forms, Berlin and Petersburg equal any two cities 
that lie between them and the equinoctial. 

In this general depravity, to divide the guilt and to portion it out 
to different nations, would be presumptuous and unjust ; it wouU 
also require more intimate acquaintance with them than a traveller 



DatloDemut Wandalis potissimum, id est pudicis barbaris traderenlur.** * He aflTer- 
irards gives the cbaracter of the different tribes of barbarians, <* Gothoron geos per- 
fida; sed pudica est; Alanorum impudica, sed minus perfida; Franci mendaces, sed 
hospitaleSySaxonescrudelitate efferi,sed castilate mirandi * — Salviande Gubematiomg 
Dei, Tii. 6» 7. i5. The Romans, wben they conquered Greece, adopted not the 
fices but the arts of the subjugated nation ; the northern barbarians, on the ooo- 
trary, seem to have copied not the arts but the vices of the enslaved Romans; for 
diastity soon ceased to be a predominant feature of the invading tribes, while bai^ 
barism constituted the ground-work of their character for many ensuing ages. 

! All ruth into the guilty delights of lawless love. 

• •• In the midst of chaste barbanans, we are unchaste. I say still more; the barbanans thoi- 
Mlres are scaadaHzcd at onr impurities. Amongst the Goths, a Goth is not pcrmittrd to b« a whoiw- 
aonger : with them, the Romans alone are allowed to be impure, through a prejudice atU^cd l» 
r nation and oor name With them fornication is a crime and a disgrace; with as. as 



" To make still more manifest the condemnatioa of their nnchastity, they were dsB tet cJ ofir 
to the Vandals in particular, that is to chaste barbarians. 

•« The Gothic —linn is perfidious, but chaste; the ilaas unchaste, bnt leas perMioat; Ae 
Franks falae, bat beapitabk; the Saxons, dutiagnubed by atavtge creelty bol admirable f«r tkrir 
hastily." 
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CIA poMJbly soppocedto acquire. I will not sty in one, bvt in many 
yMnof residence. This much we may venture to say, that in Naples, 
even in the very highest classes, there are women of a most depraved 
and shameless character, who seem to have resigned all the delicacy 
of their sex, and abandonedthemselves without reserve to theimpulse 
of passifa This conduct is not accompanied by that disgrace and 
poblic reprobation which among us brands lawless indulgence, and 
oonpels impudence itself to withdraw from the walks of life, and to 
kide iu inCsimy in retreat and obscurity. The titled prostitute makes 
her appearance at court, and is received with the same smile ; she 
laiuats in partiesof pleasure, and is treated with the same distinction 
Mthe most virtuous and exemplary mairon; a mode of conduct which 
the moralist will reprobate as a crl|io||i- Itself, because a connivance ; 
and which the man of the world will lament as a degredation of 
Che sex, upon whose honour and reputation depend the domestic 
cooforts and the happiness of mankind. Whatever tends to di- 
minish the delicacy of women, or weaken that keen sense of honour 
which Providence has made their best protection and their surest 
claim to love and respect, is a certain source of private misery, and 
a step towards public infelicity and ruin '. 

The untraveUed reader will ask with surprise the motives of a 
conduct so contfory U> the common feelings and interests of the sex, 
as well as to the lessons of religion imprinted deeply on their minds 
in their earliest infancy. Many reasons have been assigned ; and 
in the first place the mode in which marriages are contnicied, with 
little regard to the feelings, but a great and almost exclusive consi- 
deration of the mterests of the coutraciiiig parties. This inatten- 
tion fo the afiections has sometinies produced very serious evils in 
England, where it seldom occurs, and may without doubt occasion 
similar inconveniences at Kaples, or rather on the continent at 
large, where it is perhaps too general ; but taken singly, it does 
not seem capable of effecting such extensive mischief. The parties, 
il is to be remembered, are generally of the same age, always of the 
^rank, and not often remarkable for any defect, moral or physi- 

* Fvcundla calfiv MtrnU naptias 
Priaiaai ioqiinaTf rr, et f rno« et dooiM ; 
Hoc foola deiivatj cladrs 
Iu patriam populiiiiw|tie fliuiit. 

Hot. Car*, hk, iu. Od, ti*. 17. 

Fraitflal of crinut, this agfl fint siain'd 
Their haptcts ofTapriof , and profan'd 
Tha •uptial bed. from nhniee thr woes» 
That Tarioin and ■nnambrr'd roa« 
Fmai thit polluted founuin-hrad, 
O'crliMa aad o*tr th« nations tprand. 

Fmmtis.] 

neglected Ik leuon lo enphaticaily expreiied in tlMM linei with 
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cal, on eilher side ; of coarse they cannot be said to be ill-assorted, 
and in such cases, mutual attention and habitual intimacy cannoc 
£iil to produce attachment. 

The qualities of the climate have been sometimes supposed, and 
not witliout reason, to influence the moral feelings ; but allowing 
such causes their full effect, it must be recollected that they are 
not all-powerful, and that they frequently counteract each other. 
Thus, if a genial climate softens the mind, it also unbraces the body, 
and by that means weakens the temptation while it diminishes the 
power of resistance. But the truth seems to be that a warm at- 
mosphere produces neither of these effects, as the greatest instances 
of self denial on one side, and of sensual excess on the other, oc- 
cur under suns almost tropical, and in climates far south of Italy. 
May it not be ascribed to the corruptions of the national religicNH, 
to the facility of absolution, and to the easy purchase of indol- 
gences? Their religion teaches the pure morality of the gospel: they 
l&now full well that absolution is an empty form, unless preceded 
by thorough heart-felt, well tried repentance; as for indulgence*^ 
as they are called, they extend not to guilt, but to canonical punish- 
ments only ; or in other words, they are a change of fasts and cor- 
poral piwishments imposed by ecciesiastical authority, into alms, 
prayers, pious lectures, and charitable works. 

Perhaps the realcatiseof (his lamentable depravity may be found in 
the defectsof the government, which, by confining the whole manage- 
ment of public business to the councils of the sovereign, deprivesthe 
nobility of their natural and only honourable employment. Hence, 
without inducement to application, without motive for exertion, 
they allow the nobler faculties of the soul, which have no object to 
engage them, to slumber in lethargic indolence, while the sensual 
appetites, whose indulgence is always within reach, are in full ac- 
tivity and engross all iheir time and attention. Hence their days 
are spent in visits, gaming and intrigue, and their minds are con- 
fined to the incident of the hour, the petty cabal ofthe court, and the 
vicissitudes of their own circle. They are never called to ihecoim- 
try by the management of their estates, which tiiey leave entirely 
in the hands of stewards ; they live in the capital and forgetting 
themselves and their duties in an uninterrupted vortex of dissipa- 
tion, have neither opportunity nor perhaps inclination to harbour 
serious reflection. 

Literature may, and certainly does engage the attention of some 
men of genius and talents; but the charms of information are too 
feeble to influence the multitude, unless information leads to emo- 
lument or renown, and little of either is to be expected from it at 
Naples. Idleness therefore is the curse and the misfortune of the 
Neapolitan, and indeed of all foreign, nobility; it is the bane which 
in despotic governments enfeebles the powers and blasts all the 
\irtues of the human mind. To it we may boldly attribute the 
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spirit ofincrigae (if lawless intercourse carried on without shame 
or Goocealment can be called intrigue) which at Naples |f( often 
de6les the purity of the marriage bed, and dries up the verf Sour- 
ces of domestic happiness. The remedy is in the hands of govern- 
nent. 

Otia si lollas, periere Cupidinis artes <• 

OviJ, de Rem, Amor, xSg; 

Let the higher classes have that influence in public administration, 
which they may claim as their birth-right, and let the nobler pas- 
sions have that exercise and scope which become them ! then as 
their importance increases, their morals will improve^ ^ith more 
manly pursuits they will assume more manly feelings, and from 
the fiitigue of public business they will learn the value of domestic 
enjoyments >. 

But having admitted that a spirit of libertinism pervades the 
higher classes, and infects too many females of rank, I would not 
be ooderstood to sanction the exaggeration of many travellers, and 
represent the sex at Naples as totally lost to all sense of duty and 
delicacy. There are in this capital, and in the very class which 
are most liable to just censure, many persons of virtue and re{>u- 
tation, who might be considered as patterns of conjugal affeetion 
and domestic virtue in any country. But unfortunately, ladies of 
the former description are of much easier access ; they may be seen 
in every large party and at every public amusement, and are sel- 
dom deficient in affability and condescension, particularly to fo- 
reigners ; while the latlsr appear in select societies to whidfi few 
strangers are admitted, and receive the visits of such only as are 
introduced by their intimate and habitual friends. Superficial 
oteen-ers therefore, who are well acquainted with the former, and 
scarcely know the existence of the latter, to whom they have no 
access, naturally fprm tlieir notions of the morality of a city from 
those idstancecthat full under their observatloBv 

It must be recollected that in every great capiial, and particu- 
larly in Vienna and Paris, there are certain houses occupied by 
persons of an intermediate rank, and occasionally of dubious cha- 
racter, where the best and the worst company are sometimes and 
not onfrequently seen intermingled ; where at the same time there 

* CfiM rn W idle — Capid's shaft is brokr. 

' trntfr*lMiBl» 

M«rt«« MpcrinrilMis 
Fofinandae tlodiU. 

if«r. Cvn. iii. 0<L \\. 

With nunlj t»iU a finaer too] iofpirr. 

IL • 
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is much splendour and magnificenoe^niuch ease and aflhbilUy, ml 
^here every thing is combined that can give an idea of fashioa, 
and raise consideration. To sucli houses introduction is not difl- 
colt, and strangers, particularly when young and inexperieiiGed, 

are generally so far deceived by appearances , and by the 
rank of ihe persons whom they often meet at such rendez-vom^ 
as 10 imagine themselves in the verj' best company, and con- 
tent themselves with it as a fair specimen of the first society 
of the place. To give particular instances would be both odious 
and ungrateful ; for in many such houses, travellers receive jtrj 
flattering attentions, totally free from interested views or siniiier 
motives ; for such kindness grateful acknowledgments are due, aid 
to expose tifem because their society is made np of beterogeneoB 
particles, would be ungenerous. But from these mixed ccmh 
panics, writers have not unfrequeutly formed their ide^ of foreign 
manners, and have given the public descriptions in earieaiure as 
Just and accurate representations. Of this mode of drawing na- 
tional characters, foreigners frequently and justly complain, mA 
every man of candour will join with them in condemning s«ch par- 
tial and iiyurious sketches «. 

4 The style of society in a country is not that which takes place 
merely between two and three, or even ten persons of rank and 
fashion at an accidental interview; there are in every capital oc- 
casional parties where conversations may take place, and liberties 
be allowed, which not one of the same party would take or encou- 
rage in his own family. The style therefore of good company is 
the general behaviour and manner of persons of fashion in their own 
spcieiies, whether domestic or more eoctensive. Now in snch 
society no indecorum either in word or manner is allowed in AV 
pies, nor I believe in any capital in Europe ; and all pretended 
conversations or secret anecdotes that represent such company 
in any other light, are mere iictions, intended to show either the 
importance or the wit of the writer, and to impose on the simplicity 
of the credulous juitravelled reader. 

As for the remaining charge of assassination, it has been treated 
of in the account given of the Italian character at large ; however, 
a few additional remarks applicable to Naples in particular may 
DOi be misplaced. In this city the streets are not regularly lighted; 
the lamps before the madonnas and the chapels give indeed some 
liglii, but not sufficient for the security of passengers. The police 
is by no means either vigilant or active; its agents keep too much 
in a body, and are not sufficiently spread through the different 
streets ; the passions of the inhabitants are easily inflamed, and 

' I do not meaQ to reproach English U^vellers ai peculiarly guilty in this respect, 
I merely wish, to caatioQ them; if atcicks can justify retaliation ire need only open 
some Freadi and Genntn accounts of England. • 
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#M aiallitnle at poor and of yagrants is considerable ; yet with all 
these temptations and opportunities, the number of murders is 
iBOOBiiderable. Even jealousy itself, which is reported to have 
keen in former times the most mischievous passion of the place, 
eeldoB or never produces bloodshed at present; and robbery, and 
above all, that most odious and diabolical species of assassination, 
murder planned and executed in cold blood for purposes of profit, 
are crimes rarefy known at Naples. Mr. Swinburne and 
■Mr. De la Lande, made this observation so favorable to Napolitan 
norality many years ago, and at a time when it was generally 
believed, beyond the Alps, that it was iniji»ssiblc to walk the 
alreets of Naples without feeling or witnessing the effects of a 
giUeUo. The police, as indeed almost every branch of public 
adnunistration, has been considerably improved since the period 
aHuded to by those travellers; so that what was then rare, is now 
aimoet unknown. 

Dniakenness, one of the great causes of quarrels and of bloodshed, 
and an invariable source of poverty , distress, and consequently of rob- 
bery, is very seldom observable, and thus one of the incentives of 
•o flumy dangerous passions is extinguished, and all their perilous 
effects prevented. When to this exemption we add, that there are few 
temptations to perjury, a crime to which the regulations of our 
system of taxation exposes our people on too many occasions, we 
shall be obliged to acknowledge that the Neapolitans are not 
Infected by so many vices, and cannot be such a vile degraded race 
as sooie travellers have represented them. I speak not here how- 
ever of the iahabitants of the whole kingdom of Naples, as I am 
aware that the oppression of the barons, the injustice of magis- 
iraies partial and mercenary, as too many of them are said to be, 
and the IbUy of former governments alternately negligent and 
cruel, have almost harbarized certain districts in Calabria, and 
bave peopled the mounlains and forests with outlaws and banditti. 
I confine my observations and panegyric to the inhabitants of Cam- 
pania, Samnium, and Picenum, and of them I will say that they 
are in general gifled with some great, and many amiable qualities; 
and 1 will even venture to apply to them the poetical compliment 
which Tcuso has paid to a tribe in mind and body, as in country 
and climate, far inferior. 

La terra moUe , e lieta , c dile ttosa , 
Siaiili a le gU habitator produce >. 

GUr, lib. i. cQRto 62. 

We are now about to take our leave of this people and of the 
FeUx Campania, and we regret that circumstances had not per- 

* WMthy iMT s«M tiM liDd fron which lb«7 tHnur* 
For ctcr laUUaf , joyow, Uf ht, and yooof . 

Uwt't Trmihlhm. 
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mitted us to make our visit at an earlier season, and do not allow 
us 10 prolong our stay for some months. The beauty of the coon- 
try is unequalled, and leisure is required to see it in perfection; 
the climate is delicious, but to enjoy its sweets, leisui*e again is 
indispensable ; excursions are both instructive and amusing, but 
here also leisure is essential both to pleasure and to improvement : 
the heat of summer , tolerable to those who repose 'on the 
verge of the sea, or in the numberless recesses of the bay, and 
circumjacent islands^ may be rendered insufferable by perpetual 
motion. Tours succeeding each other, with little or no intenrti 
of repose, harass ^e body , and new objects crowding m 
each other too rapidly leave nothing in the mind but confused 
Images and shado>i\7 recollections. In short, leisure is the 
very genius of the place, and still, as anciently, reigns over Pat- 
ihenopen, in oiia natam ? In this respect indeed, and in manf 
others, Naples still retains its ancient character ; the same ease, 
the same tranquillity, the same attachment to literary pursuits*, and 
the same luxurious habits of the Greeks, so often ascribed to it by 
the ancients ^ still distinguish it, and render it, as formerly, the 
favorite retreat of the aged and of the valetudinarian, of the studious 
and of the contemplative. 

Ptx secura locis et desidis otia TJtae 

£t nunqiiam (urbata quies, somnique peracti ^. 

Stat Sjip, Wu 5. 

To enjoy such a place in all the vicissitudes of season and 
scener}-; to observe such a people under every variation of cha- 
racier; to visit all the towns and isles, and mountains of ^/i^Vit/ 
fatne^ without hurry or fatigue, is a most desirable object, and may 
claim a whole year, and fill up every day with pleasure and im- 
provement. But our lime was no longer at our disposal, and on 
the seventh of July we were dragged reluctantly from Parthenope 
and the Campanian coast ^. 

« 0\id. Met. \v. 711. — Born for ease. 

a The reader will recollect that this expression, and others of a similar tendcKJ 
employed ia a former chapfer, do not extend to the nobility. 
* Slral'O, T. 

• With c«rcle5$ ease, and peaceful qaiVi ble»t. 
Unbroken slumbers and nntroobltd rest. 

5 Naples retains all ihe features of its Grecian origin, oxrepling its language, whidi 
at present is more Roman ihan ever it was in ancient limes ; it is a singular circum- 
stance Uiat Latin, though spoken in Gaul, Germany, Britain, Spain, and Afrki, 
with their dependent islands, yet never became the language of all luly. Greek stiU 
kept its ground in Uie southern provinces, and enjoyed a pre-eminence over the/j»- 
^rta/ language, even to the fall of the western empire, and during the two succeed- 
ing centuries. 
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<* Pausilypi colles , et ctndida Mergellioa , 

Et myrteta sacris consitii littoribus. '' . . . 
Ide tibi , terra beata , dico ; tu meta labonim , 

Jamque senescentis grata quies animi. 
Tu, dum fata sionnt lucemque auramque Diiniitra; 
Tu , precor , exstincti corporis ossa tege '. 

Soch were the wishes of Flaminim; such might have beenour*s 
were not England our country ! 

The first stage from Naples, is Averta, a well-built modem town. 
A few miles from thence we crossed the ClanU^ now called 
Ckiagno, and sometimes Lagno, and proceeded rapidly over the 
plain of Campania. We arrived at Capua rather too late to visit 
the ruins of the ancient city of the same name, which lie about two 
mUes from the modern town. They are shapeless masses spread 
over a vast extent of ground, or so at least they appear when 
viewed from the walls of the present city; the theatre retains 
somewhat of its origtnai form, and if disinterred, might perhaps 
display some remains of the grandeur for which it was once cele- 
brated. So great indeed was the magnificence of Capita, that 
while Carthage stood it was compared to it, and long after the fall 
of Carthage, and even after its own humiliation and disfranchise- 
ment, it is represepted by Cicero ' himself as superior to Rome, for 
the wideness, convenience, and appearance of its streets and 
edifices. 

Capua was built by the Etrurians, that singular nation to which 
Italy owes lis arts, and its noble tuition ; but it was occupied partly 
by force and partly by treachery by the Samnites; afterwards it 
was united to the Romans by interest and alliance ; then it became 
hostile to Rome under the influence of Annibal, and soon after it 
was taken, plundered, and stripped of all the honours of a city, that 
is, of its senate, its magistrates, and its popular assemblies. In 
this chastisement the Romans punished the body of the stated that 
is, the ringleaders only, but spared the populace, and the town 
itself, which continued to stand a monument of the power, the jus- 
tice, and the clemency of the co|K[uerors. ^^Concilio ad omni 
parte laudabili,'* says Titus Livius (yxvi.. 16) "severe et celeriter 
in maxime noxios animadversum . . . non siaevitum incendiis rui- 
nisqae in tecta innoxia murosque .... qusesita lenitatis species 



* PatBsytipo. and Mergyllina't dome I 
And sacrtd sliorM , where groret of ayrtle %loom . . 
BfS«lve ma to youeelTet! ay laboan there 
Shan tad repose, and af e (orget lt| care. 
Thom happy fall, the iMaa. a(|lM»pply , 
Andtaia »• to thy hosom wlMlflilJit 

^Cie; deles. AgnrsOr. ti. 3*. 
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incolumitate urbis nobilissiina>, opulentissimaeque ^'^ He addst 
eonsideratiou that had no small influence in the decision of the 
senate on this occasion, ^^confessio expressa hosti, quanta ^^u^ 
Rouiauis ad expetendas psenas ad infidelibus sociis, et quam nihil 
Annibale auxilii ad tuendos >.'* In truth, Capua was taken, and 
its magistrates put to death, almost in the presence and under the 
eyes oi' the indignant Carthaginian. 

There are lew events recorded in Roman historj', that display 
the great prominent features of the character of that magnanimow 
people to more advantage, than the siege and fall of Cafum. 
Their perseverance, justice, and humanity, here shine in their full 
lustre; the reader shares their well earned triumph, and only 
laments that CarUtihj a city more renowned and less guilty tliM 
CapiiUy was not treated with the same indulgence, and lite it 
allowed to stand a monument of Roman forbearance. CapmA 
therefore still flourished, not as a corporate body, but as a deliciow 
residence, surrounded with beauty and pampered with pleaiy* 
It was reserved for a more ignominious fate, and destined under 
the feeble liouorius to fall by the hands of Genseric, King of the 
African Vandals. It never recovered from this catastrophe, and 
has remained a heap of uninhabited ruins ever since. 

The modern town was built about the middle of the ninth cai- 
tury by the count, and the bishop of the litle of Capua, on the site 
of the ancient 6<7«f7{Viiim, remarkable for its fldeliiy to the Romans 
in the second Punic war, but decayed and sunk into insignificance 
evtn in the lime of Pliny. This "city is neither large nor well- 
built, and contains no very remarkable edifice ; its greatest recom- 
mendation is its name. The cathedral, supported by pillars of 
granite collected from the neighbouring ruins, and the church of 
the Annomiatay supposed to be an ancient temple, though much 
disfigured by modem decorations, deserve a visit. The f'uiiumui 
bathes the wails, a river now, as formerly, rapid, muddy, and in 
some places shallow : thus it still retains both its name and itt 
ehaiycteristic qualities. 

moltamqiie trabens sub gurgite arenam 

Yullurnus\ Ovid. Met. xv. 714. 

We here entered the Falemian territory, and as we drove over 

• Witb a wisdom in even- respect to be praised, tbe most guilty were quickly and 

iCTerely punish, d no auger was wreaked upoo tbe innocent buildings and walls 

by burning and destroying them .... there was a studied appearance of lenity, in 
preserving uuinjured a noble and wealthy city. 

* A confession was extorted from the enemy, how great was tbe power of the Ro- 
mans to take vengeance on their finthless allies, and how litlto Annibal could do for 
their protection. 

* ▼almimti roniof his di0colo«r^d wam» 
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il^ delicious plaiii we coatemplated oa the right Motmi Calli^ulm, 
and ift front Mount MaM$ie%u, both remarkable, independently of 
dher circumslances, aa enclosing and indeed in part forming, the 
scene of the mancouvres of Fabius and of Annbal. The celebrated 
stratagem of the latter ' took place in a defile of the right. 

We tbea crossed the laz}^ Savone and proceeded to FraneoUH, 
nbence, ascending the hills, we took a parting view of the delictons 
region which lay ci^panded behind us. We had traversed it in 
every direction, and examined its features in ail their ^mbinations. 
Pbdns shaded with rows of poplars and mulberries ; vines waving 
iagarhind&from tree to tree; rich hanests bending under this ca<- 
nopy; biU» clad with groves and studded with houses; mountains 
covered with forests; and in the midst, Fesuvita lifting his scorch- 
ed finoQiji and looking down upon cilies, towns^ and villages rising 
promiseuoBsly round his base. And to these a sea that never swelh 
wkh storms, a sky never darkaaed with clouds, and a sun that sel* 
dMD withdraws his cheering beams. All these beauties, that pour- 
tray Paradise to our fancy, and surpass at once the landscape of the 
Itinter and the descriptions of the poet, are all combined in the 
fmrdem of Italy, the bappy Campania >. 

But the scenery was now fading away with the light, and a deep 
tture sky, bespangled with stars all sparking with a brilliancy 
unusual to our more troubled atmosphere, guided us on our way. 
lighted by their beams we crossed \^e Liris, 

Qui foQte quieto 
Disftimiilat curium ac oullo mutabilis imbri, 
Perttrin^it tacitas gemmanti gurgite ripas^. ^ 

Sil. iv. 35o. 

We just distinguished the black masses of Mintumw on its banks, 
with the arches of its ruined aqueduct, and at a late hour in the 
evening we entered lHola. 

The b9ty of Gaietay though seen before, had not with its novelty 
brfeited its charms ; inferior as it is to that of Naples, it had still 
isflnenGe suiBcient to delight and to detain us. Ascending the 

' * We had intended to return by the inland road, and visit the great Parent abbey 
4ihe Benedictine Order situated on the summit of Jifonte Castino ^ Venafrum^ so ce* 
ii^ed for its oirves; Arpinmm and the Ftbrenut; Sora, Anagnia, and Preneste, 
^t the stale of the couotry, which had not ytl recovered from the convulsions of an 
*<ittMi» reodarcd such a journey io prudent at the moment, and on the r^reaea- 
\ of some friends, we reluctantly gave up our projected route. 

* Wbot* tnivqaH atrMm 

Smtw SMBN to mow. Md aomcvMs'd bj •how'nt 
JBats Willi his ciytUl wave the s^t banks. 
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hill, yre revisited the grove where Cicero fell, and the tomb which 
popular tradition has erected to his memory , without permitting 
any hypercritical doubts to disturb our feelings. " Famd rerum 
Miandum esi/* says Titus Livius, *^ uhicertam rebus derogat anr 
tiquitas fidem\'' At the foot of the tomb sat a little shepherd boy 
reading a book with great attention , while his flock spread along 
the sides of the road before him. He smiled when I looked at the 
book; it was La vita delta SS'^. Fergine — estraUa della Serif- 
iura safUa, 0§i H/flesstom, etc' — lessons of purity, himiility and 
piety ! examples of filial love and of parental tenderness. His pasr 
toral predecessors in Virgil and Theocritus, were not so well em- 
ployed, and must yield to the modern Alexis in innocence and in 
simplicity. After having winded through the deOles of Mont Ckeew- 
iii9, we descended into the plain of Fondi, The beauty of this 
fertile spot was now enlivened by occasional groups of countrj 
people collected wiih their dogs and flocks, under the shade of the 
thickest clumps of trees, and indulging themselves in rustic miiik 
and festivity. 

We entered the Roman territory shortly after , and stopped to 
refresh ourselves at Terracina, We again passed Feroma, now 
a solitary scene, once remarkable for the splendour of its temple, 
which, as Livy relates, was plundered by Annibal in his return 
from Rome, in order to avenge on the goddess his late disappoint- 
ment. We crossed the Pompti§ie Paludi (marshes), then delight* 
fully shaded, ^Vith great rapidity. The season of malaria was now 
commenced, and to sleep while passing the marshes is supposed to 
be extremely dangerous. The death of the archbishop of Naples, 
which had taken place some days before our departure from that 
capital , was attributed to his having merely passed this swampy 
tract, though with all possible precaution. It is to be recollected 
however, that the archbishop was in his seventy-sixth year, and if 
at such an age a man be carried off very suddenly, his death may be 
accounted fur without the aid of marshy exhalations. Still it must 
be admitted that the air of this territory both is, and must probably 
continue, in a certain degree, unwholesome during the-summcr 
months, because it must ever remain a flat intersected by many 
streams, and of course always humid. We indeed found that se- 
veral drivers were ill at the different post-houses, owing partly to 
fatigue, during the heats, and partly to the bad qualities of the at- 
mosphere. To take ever}' precaution therefore is prudent, and of 
course to abstain from sleep, however difficult it may be in such 
heat, especially when confined to a carriage. 
While a traveller is conveyed smoothly and rapidly over the 

» Wc must abide bv tTttditioD, when aotiqaity derogates from the certainly of fods. 
' The life of the Most Holy VirgiD, extracted from the Holy Scripture, with re- 
flections, etc. 



r 
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pt / Vu Appiu (Appiari Way), he umsl iialur^iUy reflect on ihe 
kBd alinoM creeping pMce of the ancients. Horace, while he 
|liJcdi;e^ his uvvji iniJoleDce in divuling one day's journc) inlo 

rt^ins ii> consider Far am yippn as ihe regular siage from 
which was a distanct! of about ihirty-fivc miles. lie |>assed 
icaud nighi on the canal. On the ihird, he seems to have 
pt j'iitxnr or Tt?rrm*ina/ and the fourth, uflem fatiguing 
f^, ai Fm^miitov Mulu, 

fiM%iif#iJ/ jfiiirney was not more than thirty miles. But Mae- 
plight well have eoitsidei^ed it as such, as he Is related to 
nkeii two days to go from Rome to his villa at Tihurt only 
peo miles distant. Angnstns is also said to have travelled very 
f uui\ luilercil nitich on (he rtnid ia his €*xcursions from Rome 
different parrs uf Italy. The mode of conveyance was not at 
e either {>leasant or conveiiieot, and whether managed by a 
ier or M*dan) or a rfteda fchariol), was in the first in- 
I ill the other roughs and either way far inferior in ease^ 
even dignitX} to a post-chaise. The inns seem to 
better^ if nm worse, than the modern, and to have 
provided both with fare and furnittire^ of the fare we 
accoitnt in Horace, w lien dei^cribing the spare <liet of 
/ arid as fur tnriiiliire^ we have a short invenioi'y of a 
ill Peff'ttftittA, \h, a lunlslead and a bed without curtains, 
I wooden candelabrum with a table. The inns in fact were 
br the same reason ilien as now ; travellei^ of rank, Instead of 
ting inns, wetn from villa to villa, :ind abandoned sm li re- 
tes to tbt* luwrr ordrrs^ 9- enslotii ver-y^ geneol al present in 
latich so indeedt thai an Italian nobleman, hearing an 
n complain of the accommodation at eoiiniry inns, e\- 
M III!* sm^prise that he freqneided snch places, and ubsened, 
Uttb a few reeommendatory letlers he might travei^se Italy 
liiii* extremity ti» ihf other, without being once mider ihe 
illy fit enli'ting an inn. 

i iniended lu pass the night at Feiletri, in order 10 vi*il some 
tes in the town, and some ititeresting places in the neighbour- 
Land at the same time to enjoy Ihe beaniilnl scenery of the Al- 
plount, iti onr last passage over it. But in lliis we were dis- 
blied: we entered f eliefti rather late, found the inn full, and 

tmost reluctantly to pnrsuc our journey in the dark- 




^ FroB lkn« «ttr uttri^d tfMp al f omta nMb 
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11686 of the nighi to Albino , and thence for a similar reasos l» 
Borne. 

As we approached, the beams of the. rising son darted ftall on dm 
portico of the Basiliea Laierana, in itself, from its elevation ani 
magnitude, a grand object, and now rendered unusually spleadii 
and m^^stic, by the blaze of glory that seemed to play aroimd it 
The groves of deep verdure that arose on each side, and the daik 
arches of the ruined aqueducts bending above the trees, formed % 
striking contrast, and gave the approach a magnificence and so- 
lemnity highly conformable to the character and the destinies of the 
Eternal City. 



CHAPTER V. 

MapiiSceoceof ABci«Dt Rome— its Ooaae-^Aqneducts— Yis — Fonuu— Tcnplcf— > 
Theiinas— Theatres—Iiislaoces of private Magnificence— Gmtiiess, the CbMn> 
terisuc of Romui Taste at ail limes. 

I K50W not whether the traveller is not more struck with the 
appeaiance of Rome on his return from Naples, than he was on his 
first entrance. Not to speak of the grandeur of the objects that 
meet his eye, even at the gate, and are certainly well calculated to 
make a strong impression, it has been justly observed that the stir, 
the animation, the gaiety that pervade the streets of Naples, still 
fresh in his recollection,. contrast Angularly with the silence and 
solemnity that seem to reign undisturbed over all the quarters of 
Borne. Theeflfect of this contrast is increased by the different style 
of building, the solidity and magnitude of Roman edilices, and the 
huge masses of ruin that rise occasionally to view, like monumentsof 
a superior race of beings. We seem in our journey to have passed 
over not miles, but ages, and to have arrived at a mansion where 
the agitations of the present are absorbed in the contemplation ol 
the past, and the passions of this world are lost in the interests d 
that which is to succeed it. Rome is not therefore like Naples, the 
seat of mirth and dissipation ; of public amusement, or even of pri- 
vate conviviality. The severe majesiy that seems to preside as the 
genius of the place, proscribes frivolity, and inspires loftiness ol 
thought and gravity of deportment. It imposes even on scenes of 
relaxation a certttin restraint, tliat without infringing on the ease 
of conversation, and the confidence of familiai^ intercourse, gives 
a serious bias to the mind, and disposes it imperceptibly to re- 
flection I. 

s//<i;ecoiv(deconiiB}ist]ie word nsed at Rone to expren tllis rcstndotao pe» 
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lit if in Rome, we seek id vain |>r the lighter amuseiii^tilSy sueli 
Hdls, routs, and operas ; we are supplied with other enter* 
iments of a much higher, and to a man of solid judgment, of a 
sb more satisfactory nature. Independently of the arts and the 
sees, that seem to expand all their treasures, and to court our 
oraticn at every step; he who delights to range in thought 
9 the past, and to converse with the great of ancient times, will 

• find an inoKhaustihle fund of occupation in every street, and 
memory of some noble achievement or illustrious person meel- 
faim at every turn. '' In quidem infimium eti in hac urbe/\ 
% Gcero, speaking of Athens, ^' qiuicumque enim ingredimw, 
mliquam hUtoriam vestigium panitnus ' ," an observation £aar. 
re applicable to iMtte, because it is a grander theatre, QM 
tile in events, and more productive of heroes. ^ 
To these recollections, which spring from the very soil itselfy 
I are inseparably attached to its localities, we must superadd the 
ique statues that fill the cabinets both public and private, and 
ce the worthies of ancient times before us in all the dignity of 
ss and attitude. The Capitol, in fact, was never so crowded 
b heroes and senators, with consuls and dictators, as it is at pre- 
t; never were so many kings assembled in its halls, and never 
I it visited by so many emperors in succession, as are now 
led in one grand assembly und|r its roof. 

ftae same may be said of the collection in the Vatican, where 
ig galleries and capacious temples are lined with rows, fre- 
eotly double, of busts and statues representing all the demigods 
i heroes, the statesmen and orators, the poets and philosophers, 
short, all the great persons , real or imaginary, that have figured 
the history and literatiu*c of the ancients, and have filled the 
rid with their renown for so many ages. 

Ora ducuM et ▼tlmn, MpieotiuMfae on priomm '. 

Stai, Sjri, ii. s. 

Mrate cabinets, some of which are almost as considerable at 
tjh^great repositories just mentioned, increase the prodigiont 
ek, and give altogether a number of statues that equals the 
Nilation of some cities; combining the most perfect spechnens, 

V to the place; a word little used, as the quality expressed by it is little kooWB 
Omt parti of Italy. English Is the only transalpine language, I beliere, that p0t- 
m the word, as indeed England is almost Uie only country where iu influence is 
JifeKorMkmrledged. 

D« Fir. lib. t. 9. In thb city that is a thing which is iBtibaiistible t for wkadi- 

* way we nore^ we tread npoo some hutory or other. 

.GhMbilold. 
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not of Greek and Roman only, but ofEtniscan and Egyptian art, 
and expanding before us, in the compass of one city, all the trea- 
sures of the ancient world K Encircled wiih%uch company, and 
surrounded with such monuments, who shall dare to complain of 
occupation : especially as the classics are always at hand to 
heighten the enjoyment ; and where can they be perused with more 
pleasure or advantage than at Rome, amidst the monuments of the 
heroes whom they celebrate, and on the very theatre of the actlov 
which they describe. 

But to proceed to the immediate object of this chapter — On ov 
first visit we contemplated ancient Rome as she fww appears, aid 
from thence we passed to the consideration of the modern city. \lt 
^irin now turn to ancient Rome again, nndwliile we still tread the 
spojon which ^he stood, we will recollect whit she ofice was, and 
endeavour to trace out some of her majestic features still faintly dis- 
cernible through the gloom of so many ages. The subject is ioli- 
mately connected with the views of a classical traveller, and is in- 
deed forced upon him in every morning walk. While he raugies 
over the seven hills, once so crowded with population and graced 
with so many noble fabrics, now inhabited only by a few friars, and 
covered with piles of ruin, he cannot but recollect that under the 
rubbish which he treads lies buried Imperial Rome, once the i/e- 
light and the heautij of the unhorse. Deep interred under the ac- 
cumulated deposit of lifleen centuries, it now serves for the founda- 
tion of another city, which, though the fairest in the world, shines 
only with a few fiuntly rellecled rays of its tarnished glory. If then 
the magnificence^ of modern Rome be an object of admiration and 
wonder, what must liuvebeen ihtMiiajesiy of the ancient city? Greater 
proba!>Iy than the imagination of moderns, liille accustomed to 
works of unusual beauty or magnitude, can conceive, and capable 
of astonishing, not strangers only, but even the Greeks themselves, 
though the latter were habituated to architectural scencrj', and al- 
most educated in the midst of temples and colonnades. 

Constaniius, a cold and unfeeling prince, who had visited all the 
cities of Greece and Asia, and was familiar with the superb exhibi- 
tions of EphcifUif^ Magnesia^ and Athene, was struck dumb with 
admiration as he proceeded in triumphal pomp through the streets; 
but when he entered the forum of Trajan, and beheld all the won- 
ders of that matchless structure, he fell for once a momentary en- 
thusiasm, and burst into exclamations of surprise and astonish- 
ment *. Strabo who had traversed Greece in every direction, and 

1 ^ On trouvc ici,*" exclaims (he dbbe Barthelemij OQ his first visit to tlie Gipilol, 
'TancienDe tigypte , ]*ancieoDe Athenes, raocieooe Rome !** 

Yfe here find ancient Egypt, ancieot Athens, ancient Rome. 

^ The Emperor is said to have fixed hb aUention on the equestrian statoe of Tn^ 
i«ii» that stood btibre the Basilica, tod aikcd where tndi mother hone could befoBBJP 
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fas wilhoal doubt inltmately acquainted with all the beauties ofhis 
90iuitr>\ and like every other Greek S not a little partial to its 
laims to pre-eminence^ describes the magnificence of Rome as an 
ribject of transcendant glory, that surpassed expectation, and rose 
'tr above all human competition. 

If Greeks, so jealous of the arts and edifices of their native land ; 
if Emperors oflhe East, who idolized their own capital, and looked 
wiiS envy on the ornaments of the ancient City, were thus obliged 
to pay an involuntary tribute to its superior beauty, we may pardoR 
ibe well founded enthusiasm of the Romans themselves, when they 
represent it as an epitome of the universe, and an abode worthy of 
ihe Gods'. And indeed, if Virgil, at a time when Augustus bad 
only begun his projected improvements, and the architectural glory 
of the city was in its dawn, ventured to give it the proud appella- 
donot Jlerum pulcherrima^j we may coi^ccture what it must have 
been in the reign of Hadrian, when it had i*eceived all its decora- 
tions, and blazed in its full meridian splendour. Even in its decline, 
wbeD it had twice experienced barbaric rage and had seen some of its 
Brirest edifices sink in hostile flames, it was capable of exciting ideas 
of something more than mortal p;randeur, and raising the thoughts 
of a holy bishop from earth to heaven^. After the Gothic war itself, 
which gave the last blow to the greatness of Rome, whe^it had been 
repeatedly besieged, taken and ransacked, yet then, though stript 
of its population, and abandoned with its tottering temples to time 
and desolation ; even then, deformed by barbarism, wasted by pes- 
tilence, and bowed down to the ground uuder the accumulated 
jndgmenis of heaven, the '^ Eternal City ** still rciatiied its imperial 
features, nur appeared less than the Mistress of the World, and ihe 
excess ofgiory obscured. 

Rome was in this state when Gregory the Great made those pa- 
tiKtic complaints, of the scenes of misery and ruin that surrounded 
him; and yet the magnificence of Trajan's forum, which was still 
standing, though disfigured, was such as to draw from that Pontiff, 
who neither wanted taste nor feeling, an exclanaatlon of affection- 
ate regard towards its founder ^. 

a IVt ' Prince who tccomiMnied him, aaswered, *' Supposing we Gnvl such a 
who win bnild him such another sUhle ? ^ 

* Graci g^ dus iu gloriam suam cITusissimiiiD. fUm. 

*• Tha Gr<*cks, a race iDtensely partial to their own glory. " 
'Plio. Nat Hbt. lib. xixvi. cap. i5. 
^ The fiirett city that the world can boast. 

^ The period I al'ude to the reign of the Giffe 1 heodoric, and the prelate it the 
cloqueiil FnlgeDtius. 

^ When I saj Uut Gregory wanted neither taste nor €ec{ing. I am aware that I 
ficftk in oppoMtion to Gibbon, whor^reMnU him u defieieot in both, at well indeed 
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The modern capitab of Europe, and indeed most neirat citieii 
derived their fame from one, or at the utmost, a few edifices. ~^ 




as in eTery oiher generous aod liberal accomplishmenL Gregory lived at a fend 
perhaps the most disastrous recorded in hbtor}*; when, Italy and Rome ilwlf hii 
been successively Tisited and desolated by the four severest scourges that HesTca cb- 
ploys in its anger to chastise guilly nations — war, inundation, famine, and pe^kM 
The war was the Gothic war, the most destructive contest ever carried oa n mt 
ImsoB of Italy, not excepting the invasion of Aonibal in aacienty and of the : 
under Charles of ^njou in modern times. This contest was followed after a i 
Cenral by the irroptiuu of the LamgobanU , who continued to waste i 
Italy from the eud of the sixth to the beginning of the ninth century. The i 
tion was occasioned by the Goths, who imprudently during the siege, broke aevwri if 
the aqueducts, and let the rivers confin^ in them range without control ofcr the 
plain; to which we may add an overflow of the Tiber, that rose a prodigious l^tW , 
and not only deluged the country but flooded the streets, and undermined seroal 
edifices in the city itself. Famine is the natural consequence of war, when canial 
on without mercy or precaution; and in a warm couutfy, stagnant waters and sw 
pounds, the unavoidable efiEeets of inundatious, emit vapours that never fiil to | 
infection. 60 violent was the pestilence, that in a procession in which the 1 
marched at the head of tbe iwople, he had the mortification to see sevenlj of hiilWd: 
fall down and expire in his pres<'oee. 

To alleviate these calamities, was the occupation of Gregory , and in the diachii|e 
of this melancholy duty, he could have had little time and little inclination to ia> 
dttlge himself in the pleasures of literary pursuits. To which we may add, that sock 
researches are the amusemcuts of leisure aud prosperity, when the mind, free fron 
external pressure aud distraction, can expatiate at case over the region of fancy aad 
invention, and cull their flowers without fearor iutetruptiou. But in the fall of as* 
pires, when miscT>- besets eicry door, and death stares e%ery man in the Eaee, it is 
timely and natural to turn to objects of greater imporlanc<*, and wh'de tf»e /jshionvl 
this world patseth away, to fix the thou«^hts aud affections on more iobslantial and 
more permanent acquirements. 

But with all these disadvantages Gregory possessed talents aud acoomplishmeab 
that would have futilled him to con&ideraiioo, even in more refined ages, anil 
whoever peruses bis epistles, will acknowledge that he was not deficient either it 
imagination or injndgmeut, and still less in the nobler qualities of a benevoleat 
and lofty mind. His st}le, though deeply tinged with the increasing barbarism of 
llie times, is genuine grammatical Latiu, and in purity and perspicuity superior to 
that of some authors who flourisheJ iu the preccdiug age; such as Cassiodoros aod 
Ammianus Marcrlliuus. It is indeed related to his houour, that he endeavoured to 
support upon all occasious the language, the mauners, and the dress of the Bo- 
mans, in opposition to the remains of Gothic corruption, and to the uncouth jargoa 
and savage demeanor of the Langobardi, About his person and in his court be 
employed none but native Italians, free from e%ery (votliic mixture in blood, or 
dialect, aod by his atiachmeut to his cuuutry, bis active benevolence, and his aitf 
but steady patriotism, be has deserved the honorable appellation of the Ldut of At 
Bomans, 

After his death, the barbarie hmndation spread without obstacle, and swift 
away almost ever}- remnant of civilization; the language hitherto spoken at &oaie,il 
kast with grammatical accuracy, was rapidly motiUttd and disfigured ; the naaibcr 
of inhihilwitt cmliiiMd to decrease^ and the fisw anrriviBg BdOiMMj tiMmgh ttS 
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Lmdaa glories in Si, PauTnf Si. Mmim in the Fields, the two 
Jb. Geor§es, etc. Paris boasts of the Colonnade of the Louore, the 
/VmH of the TuilerioM, the Church of ihe liwaiitU, Si. Gene-^ 
M#M, Si. Sulpioe, etc. Berian has iu Brandettbourgk Goie, asd 
Dresden iu Eleeiorml CIm^L So andently Ephesas had iu Tern- 
pie ofDiatiM/ Harlicarnassus iU Mausoleum; Rhodes iu Coloteue. 
Athens itself, the mother of the arts, could not exhibit more than 
4twe&ty edifices of extraordinary beamy, among which the Par^ 
Aenoih the Temple of Theeeus, the Propyleium, and the PorOce, 
were the principal. Home seems to have presented a perpetual suc- 
ccnrinn of architectural scenery, and exhibited in every view groups 
or lines of edifices, every one of which, ukcii separately, would 
have beensuflicieut to constitute the characteristic ornament of any 
other city. 

But to enable the reader to form a clearer idea of this magnifi- 
cence, I will descend to particulai's, and give a concise account of 
aoBie of its principal edifices, such as the Cloacw (sewers) — Aque* 
dueie — Fim OT Roads — Forums — Porticos — Thermos (baths) and 
Temples : after which I will subjoin some singular and striking in- 
stances of pri^-ate grandeur. 

free and stiU spectator! of te moft lUipendous monuineDU of ancient grandeur, 
bv^an to lose sight of I heir country, and to forget that their ancestors had once bean 
mailers of the universe. 

This Pope is abused bjr Gibbon, bitrause he rt'prinianded a bishop for teacliing 
(not for studying as the hisloriau chooses to word it) the Latin |>oot!i, and opeuinga 
{grammar-school in his palarc. Wt it will sun*fy lie admitted tliat a bishop may 
justly be eipccled to dcrote his time lo duties of a more elevated nature, than the 
w orations of an ordinary sclioul master, and that he ox poses himself lo censure if he 
devoirs lo literary aumfement the time and attention which he owes lo his flock, and to 
the subline iludies of his professin:i. ▲ most respectable prelate of the church of 
Eajaml, when promoted to tlie episcopacy, is said to haYc renounced the study of 
chemistry, which he had prosecuted before with iral and success, as iuconsistent 
with the man important labours attached to his new dignity. The reader will 
Ikrobably applaud a resolution so conformable to thi^ dictalcs of rfli;;ion, aud will 
consequeutly approve of thf conduct of Gregory, i«ho anforccd the same principle 
at a time when thr prevalence of barliarism aud increasing ignorance required all the 
zral and all the efforts of the episco|)al body. 

He if also accused of bavin*; burnt the Palatine library, and destroyed sereral 
temples, etc. Ihe Palatine library was burut in the conflagration of Nero, and 
* iicu restored, if mtoration were possible, a MHSond time under Uomitiau, aud finally 
i&d ntlerly by Genseric. As for temples, he orders St. Augustiu, the monk, to 
UMii them in England *, and lo convert them into churches; why then should he 
itrtroj ihMa in Rome ? lliese accusations cannot be traced farther I>ark than the 
f Un h ccoinry, that is five hundred years at least after this PontifTs death. His 
Md CffVMs in Ihe eyes of both Bayle and Gibbon, are, that he wua Pope, and that 
ht coBfwled Enghnd to Chrirtianity 1 

•aiA.Biit. 
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A Greek author < has observed, that Roman greatness manifet- 
ted iiselfmost conspicuously in the Cloaca*, the aqueducts, andtke 
highroads. Works peculiarly Roman, and from a singular combi- 
nation of utility, solidity, and grandeur, indicative in a very on- 
common degree of the genius and character of that wonderful peo- 
ple. Some of these works, such as the CloaccB, were built in the 
very infancy of the city, and seemed to have been considered » 
omens and pledges of its duration and future greatness. Many di 
the aqueducts, and I believe most of the roads, were of the repub- 
lican era, when magnificence was confined to public edifices, aad 
the resources of architecture were employed for the conveDienee 
or the amusement of the people at large. To treat of each sepsh 
rately. 

CLOACi:. 

It appears singular to rank sewers among objectsof admiraiioi, 
yet no edifices are belter calculated to excite it. The Cloaae were 
arched galleries carried under the city in every direction ; ihey 
were wide enough for a loaded cart or boat to pass with conveni- 
ence, and all communicated with the Cloaca maxima (the great- 
est, or principal sewers). The latter is about sixteen feet in 
breadth and thirty in height; its pavement, sides, and arch^ are aB 
formed of blocks of stone, so solid in themselves, and so well con- 
nected together, that, notwithstanding the weights that have rolled 
over them, the buildings that load them, and the ruins that encum- 
ber them, not one has given way during the space of more than two 
thousand years. To cleanse them , various streams were intro- 
duced , which rolled along with a rapidity sufllciently vicdent to 
weaken any ordinary edifice; when obstructed, the expense of clea^ 
ing them was enormous , and upon one occasion amounted to a 
sum exceeding one hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

The Cloaca maxima was erected, as is well kno^n, in the reign 
of Tarquinius Superbus% and shows to what a cegree of perfection 

I Dion. Halic. Antiq. Rom. lib. iii. cap. 57. 

> .... Ail alia traJiicebatiir opera ftttos in circo faciendos, cloacamqiie maii- 
mam , rvcoptaculiim omoiiim purgamentorum url)is : qu'ibus iliiubiis operibos lix 
Dova haT magniGceutia quicquuni adcquace poluit. — TV/. Uv, i. caffStjffi, 

" He turueii \\U aUenliou lo otber works, to niakiug the galleries iu the Circiii» 
and the Groat Cloaca, the receplacle of ail the filth of the oily ; to ^hich (wo works 
the magniQccnce of niodcru clavs has scarcely been able to produce any diiug equal.** 

Sed tuuc 5eDes ag^eris vastum spalium et substructiooes insanas Gipilolii miri' 

baotur; preterea cloacas, operum omnium dictu ■•xiuium durautalh^ 

quinio Frisco aunis prope stpliDgeulis iuespugnibilcf. — C, Plim* Hist. lib. xxiTL 
cop, 1 5. 

'< But at that time old vam were aMonialMd al the faitspace of Um mound, and 
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I were carried at Rome then in its inCancy. They were all 
nimpaircd in the reign of Theodoric; and drew from that 
some exclamations of surprise and admiration. IJie Clo- 
axima stands even now (though almost choked op with 
h and weeds anQ damaged at one end not by time, but by in- 
and folly) a monument of proportion and of solidity. 

AQUEDUCTS. 

ent Rome was supplied with water by nine aqueducts, of 
the first was opened by Appius, and bears his name. The 
were, AnioFetus — Martia — Tepula — Julia — Ftrgo — Al- 
I (Augusta)— C/atidSa—^mo Navui*. These aqueducts ran 
loce of from twelve to sixty-two miles, and conveyed whole 
through mountains and over plains, sometimes under ground 
metimes supported by arches to the centre of the citj *. Two in 
nlar, the Clodia and Anio nova (New Anio), were carried over 
\ for more than twenty miles, and sometimes raised more than 
mdrcd and twenty feet above the level of the country. The 
cl through which the water flowed in these aqueducts*( and in 
them two streams rolled unmingled the one over the other) 
ways wide and high enough for workmen to pass and carry 
als for repair ; and all were lined with a species of plaster 
nd impenetrable as marble itself, called by the ancients, opuM 
I. Of these aqueducts three are sufficient to supply modem 



> solMlnidions of the Capitol; not to niftition the Cloacae, the most woo- 

ifalJ works thry kave contioued entire from the time of Tarqui- 

iacns, a period ot almost seven hundred jetrt. *' 

e reader will observe, that iu the names and nnnbcr of the aqucdacts fcon- 

•latcments to the reign of Ncnra; succeeding enperort increased the num- 

d changed the names. 

e short description which Statins gives of some of Uie principal aqueducts is 

• and indeed in &is best sljlc : — 

Vos mihi qo« I^tium, Mptraaqiie nilmina HyaifluB 

locolillf, Tybrimqiie noTitottoliitU andis, 

QoM praeccps Anirn, atiiM r&ccptara luUUu 

Virfo jttTftt, Marusqoe nivet , rt frigoni dac#m ^ 

Martia, pnecrUU quanin Taga noliboa vada 

Crractt, el innomero pcndcM traiumiltitor area. 

Ye Nynplu wlio dwell in Latiam, wko rejoice 
In sar'nhiird Home'* high honowsp aad iacraaac 
Prood Tiber'* stream with waltft not hit own; 
Whose waves o'er omuj a ptadeot arch roll on, 
llsf* n< affwdoai aqnedoctt 1 o'er that 
Froa rapid JiU calTd. aod that which beut 
Thu yirfglm's numh where sportive swiumers pby, 
Aa^Mmnim, (torn the ManUn hills that hriaga 
fill ihlMMsmn 
B. " » 

e 
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Home, though it contains not less than one hundred and eigfctr 
ibouflMd infiflbilantsi with a proAisien of water snperabundaatfy 
safficient for aft private as well as public purposes ; what a pro- 
digious quantity then must the nine have pgured continually into 
the ancient city ! 

As I have already given some account of these aqueducts, F shall 
here conQne myself to a few additional observations. Authors dif- 
fer as to their number, because the same great channel often 
branched out into lesser divisions, which on account of the quan- 
tity of water which they supplied, were sometimes considered as 
separate aquedlicts. To this we may add, thai the same aquednct 
sometimes bore dfCfcrent names. I have adopted the numbergiven 
by Erontinns, who was employed by the Emperor Nerva to inspect 
and repair these important works, and must of course be consh- 
dered as decisive authority. Most parts of the city were supplied 
by two aqueducts, in order to prevent the incaaveniences ocea- 
sioned by derangements and reparations ; and one aqueduct, wiuch 
conveyed a stream of less pure and wholesome water was apprt>- 
priated exclusively to supply the Naiunachias, Circuses, and CM>- 
acae. The number of public reservoir of water, called from their 
depth and extent Lakes, is supposed to have been more tftan thil^ 
teen hundred, and that of fbuntains scarcely credible ; since Agrippa 
atone, as has been noticed elsewhere, opened one himdred ro the 
space of one year. When the extent, the solidity , the decorations^ 
and above all, the utility of these immense works are taken into 
consideration, the reader will find no diillculty in preferring them 
with Frontinus, to the idle bulk of the pyramids, and even to the 
graceful, but less usefUl edifices of Greece ^ 

I have already hinted al the ornaments that graced the laies and 
fountains, such as pillars, temples, and statues. The latter gene- 
rally represented river gods^ and among them were the JNsle, the 
Tiber, the Ardw, the AchelotMj the Tigres^ the Eu^hraUa, ifee 
Jthins, the Dcmuke^ and many others discovered at different pe- 
riods amidst the ruins ; some of which still remain, and othien 
have been tranijMWied. lo Na{4es, to Florence, and recently to 
Paris. 

Many inscriptions have also been found belonging anciently 
to these fountains. That which Pope translated for his grotto, 
seems to have been of the number. It is now in the grotto of 
Egeria. Another is well known, comprising the same sense ia 
three words, 



> Tot aqnanun tarn mullb iweiMMt awlilMttit pynairlii Tidelicet otiosas co0* 
ptrem, aot cateri inertit, fed'fiioift ceMntti GnBeDl1ll■•opaHl^— Fron/. />< A f t0 ^ \ 
Momm» m. I. 

" To tliow iminenie tqnadncts, to mmMmmmA.m^mmmmjt dull I ooaip«s di^ 
idle fjtuaSa^ or the other welett, thoa|h eeMmled wwke of llis Gmlf f '^ 
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mnnrHAB Loa 

8USB LATA TAC£ ^ 

The ruins of these prodigious edifices towering far above all 
modern buildings', attract the eye on the C^Uan and EiquiUne 
MounU, but fix the attention still mor^ powerfully when sweeping 
in broken lines over the solitary Campagna, they present in tke 
midst of desolation one of the most awful instances ever perhaps 
exhibited of magnificence m decay. ^ 

yiJL 

lone wa» iadebied to* Appk» tiawdhtt for her aqrae<lticts ; to the 
fmiMc spipit and talenis of tfie some censor ^c owed also her yisB 
0t roodi. As tiese worl»y ttangfa they show the taste which the 
lomaDS hari for the great and the nseftif, yet hare little connexion 
mMt tke mQgnMcmcs of the eiVf, I shall confine myself to very few 
aitiii ritionew fe Ae ftrst place, there- stood in the Roman Formn 
% pMkir of gold, cm which were inscribed tfte distances of the great 
dtieft df haly, and of the empire, which pilftir vras firom these two 
efereMisliMKes ealfed JSKHbtrium Aureum *. At this cohimn the 
tMds GMonenced, and thence branched off (irom Rome to every 
pari ef Imly, and were carried on in straight lines, sometimes cut 
through the solid rock , and sontetimes raised on arches. They 
were literally speaking vub s(rat(]e, not paved but flagged , and 
con|MMcd frequently of vast blocks, neither hewn nor shaped by 
Mttj bat fitted together in their original form. This method had an 
■wxiwon advantage, m the natural coatiBg, iff may so call it, of 
tie stene, enabled it to resist with more effect the action of the 
w m O er , and tfte IHetien of carriages. ISence such parts of the 
Wta Affim as hwe escaped destmction , as at Fondi and Mola, 
show Cnr trams of wear and^eearf after a duration of two thousand 
^ciirs. When hewn Mones were used' they were cut out into large 
bioehi of two, three, or even five leer square, and laid together 
witbo«c My O0tten«, yet so- firmly and dosefy connected, as to ap- 
pear rather a continued rock, than an artificial combination ; they 
bave resisted both the inffcrence of tfme and the pressure of the 
enormous loads that have passed over them, in a nranner altogether 
mconceivable. These roads were in process of time extended to 

' To th« nyaipli of tlie plkce : — DriDk—Bathe—Be Sileot 

' The golden mik-ftone.— Tlui<oeliiiBa «M «peattd-by Asgustiu, and stood neir 
r 4 ^ ^"ip^ of StUun. natnlkMHidMif .iti'MP* 1»» nsf mp^oie it to have been of 
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the most distant provinces of the empire, and formed an easy com- 
munication between Britain and Mesopotamia , between Dacia 
and Egtjpt, Thus the civilized world owes to the Romans the first 
establishment and example of a commodious intercourse ; one of the 
greatest aids of commerce, and means of improvement that society 
can enjoy. 

The barbarians who overturned the Roman power were for many 
ages so incredibly stupid as to under>'alue this blessing, and almost 
always neglected , sometimes wantonly destroyed, the roads that 
intersected the prwinces which they had invaded. But the 
example of the Rdfibi Pontiff, the authority of the clergy , and 
the remains which they still beheld, gradually though slowly open- 
ed their eyes and called their attention to an object of such prime 
importance. I have said slowly, as to this day, the different go- 
vernments of Germany sSpaiUyPortugal, Sicily, and Greece, are still 
so far immersed in barbarism as to leave the traveller to work his 
way through their respective territories with infinite fatigue and 
difficulty, by tracks and paths oftentimes almost impassable. Even 
in countries where the greatest attention has been paid to the roads, 
how inferior are all modern works in firmness and durability to the 
ancient Fice. I know it has been said, that there was barely sofll- 
cient room on the FiaAppia for two carriages to pass each other, 
and this, if the observation be confined to a very few narrow 
passes, such as sometimes occur in our best and newest roads, may 
be true; but if meant to be general, it is certainly ill-founded, as 
the average breadth of the P^ia Appia is from eighteen to twenty- 
two feet. 

The reader will recollect without doubt that all these magnificent 
outlets and approaches to the imperial city were bordered on each 
side, not with rows only, but with streets of tombs, and thus con- 
verted into so many avenues of death, and scenes of mortality. The 
last object that a Roman beheld at his departure, and the first that 
struck him on his return , was the tombs of his ancestors. The 
sepulchres of the heroes of the early ages were, during the reign of 
liberty, the most conspicuous; but under the Caesars, they were 
eclipsed by the funereal pomp of the freedmen, the parasites, the 
sycophants of the emperors. Hence that indignant epigram, 

Marmoreo tumulo Licinns jacet : at Cato parvo, 
Pompeius nullo : credinus esse deos ? *. 



' The Austrian tenrltoriet in Germany are excepted froa thu ccnsore. 

' For Udaas • nmbU tonib is nu^; 
Cato btMMka harrow fltooe is laid; ' 
X* loi«kb-M> aloM gnat FoMpiy'a aAavfl^ t 
Wbo apw akall aaj tht |oda itgard aaidLiBdr 
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Tboagh every road presented the tombs of many illustrious per- 
sons, yet the Fia^ppia was ennobled by the greatest number of ce- 
lebrated names, and beheld on its sides rising in melancholy state 
the sepulchres of the Servilii, theMetelli, and theScipios; of Archias 
and of Ennius. Most of the inscriptions that marked these recep* 
tacles of departed greatness, were like the views of the minute phi- 
loMopherM, who pricipitated the fall of Rome, narrow, earthly, and 
oional, 

Non DOBoen, non quo gcnitus, uon unde, quid egi, 
MdUis in sternum ram cinis, ossa , uihil '. 

How mean , how pusillanimous , how unworthy the high-minded 
Roman ! The following Christian epitaph would have been more 
appropriate on the tomb of a Cato, a Scipio, or a Cicero ' : — 

Ingenio raperesit Cordut^ mens ipsa recepta est 
CidOy quod terrae est, maxima Roma tenet ^. 

But to pass from roads which, as I have already hinted, are not 
immediately connected with my present object, the ancient Greeks 
pretended, and their admirers at present are often heard to main- 
lain , that Rome owed all her magnificence to the arts of Greece, 
^bich she learned during the Etolian and Macedonian wars. Ho- 
race's acknowledgment seems to confirm this pretension so flatter- 
ing to* Grecian pride and vanity^. But however ancient or general 



Tlie satjritt might bave spared the gods ; perhaps in their ejes the harher (for 
juch was liciniis) might have been superior both to the hero and the philosopher. 

* Mj Dame, my past panaits inqoir* thoa not. 
How into being rais'd, bjr whom brgot ; 
Dumb are my Up«, life's transient journey o^er ; 
Bartb, dost, and asbes, I exist no more. 

^ '^ Ma&imum vero argumentum est , ** sayi the latter ^ with his usual magnifieenca 
cf \amptmge, ** naturam ipsam de immortalitate aniroonim tacitam judicare, quod 

iiailwii curs sunt et maxime quidem qoas post mortem fatura sint quid 

praptgatio ooninis .... quid teslamentoirvm diligenlia, quid ipsa sepulcrorum 

mmumenta , quid elogia significant , nifti nos future etiam oogitare? '* Tmctd. lib. i. i i. 

** But the strongest argument b, that nature herself tacitly concludes the soul to be 

iamortal, ia, that all men take the most liTely interf'st in what is to take place after 

^r death. . . . "What is implied by the continuation of our names .... what 

by the careful attention we pay to our wills, what by our very monuments, what by 

'ttcriptioos and eulogies, if it be not that we are anxious ^ut futurity ? " 

' StW Cordos lives : bear'n is tbe borne of mind ; 
Great Borne conUins tbe clay be left Itebind. 

* Grvda capu fcraia Tictonm cepit, et arm 
Intirfit afmtf Ulio. ^^- '^^ ^fi»* !• ^^^ 
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this opinioB may be, 4t stands od bo solid foniidation ; ^e Imch is, 
tbat of the three grand works which I hare mentioiied, the finst wit 
erected at a time when Grecian architccfnre was in tts hdamtjj Ml 
the two others, before aoy regular intercourse had taken plaee 
between the Greeks and Renaos. The latter derived Aeir aiii 
andscienoes from their neighbotirs, the Etnirians,a singular peeph^ 
who ioorished in riches, power, and science, for some ages belMS 
the Greeks began to emerge from their primitive barbarism ; mid 
to them the Romans probably were indebted for that solid tfsle 
which distinguished them ever after. They seem Indeed in all 
their works and edifices to have had constantly in view the ihree 
great qualities, which in architecture give excellence without the 
aid of ornament, and by (heir own intrinsic merit command ad* 
miration. This simple and manly style showed itself in the yeij 
infancy of the city, expanded with the greatness and the resourom 
of the republic, aud displayed itself, not in the capital only, butm 
the most distant provinces ; it sunired the fall of the empire , it 
struggled for ages of convulsion with the spirit of barbarism, and 
at length, as a monument of its triumph, it raised over the fones^the 
porticos , the triumphal arches of the mistress of the world , the 
palaces, the obelisks, the temples of the Modern CSfy. 

Whether this effect be attributed to the example and leflsons' ft 
Che Etrurians, and to the architectural school established hj Numa, 
or to that magnanimity which seems to have grown out of the 
very soil, and to have been inhaled with the air of ancient R^me, I 
know not; but it cannot be ascribed to the influence of the Greeks, 
as it arose before ihey were known, and flourished long after they 
were forgotten, among the Romans. At a later period they certainly 
borrowed the Greek orders, but they employed them upon a scale 
commt»nsui-aic wiili iheir own greatness and far above the means 
of ihe Greeks. The latter seem, in a great measure, lo have con- 
fined their magniticcnce to gates, mausoleums , and temples ; while 
the former, allowing their splendour a much wider range, extended 
its influence lo baihs, circuses, forums, curia?, and Basilica?. Nay, 
they seem, even in the opuiion of the Greeks themselves, who speak 
of the wonders of Rome with an admiration that could have ansa 
fi'om a sense of inferiority only, to have siurpassed them even in thoee 
ver)' fabrics in which li^ principal boast and glory of Greece oomr 
sisted, and to have left them at length the sole advantage of having 
first invented the Orders, in reality it would be difficuh to find a 



Wbcn conqner'd Greece broof ht ia her ttfttitm wm 
She Iriumf^'d o'er her saTa^e eonqn'ror'i btarU. 

Ftmtm. 

The arts to which Honce allvics are the arU of Poetry, Criticism, aod Rhetoric, 
and to these his acknowledgnieot mott be confindL 
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temple equal in beauty to the Paatbeon , ia magnitude to that cf 
Beace, and in splendour to that of Jupiter Capitolinus. TThe tomb 
of Hadrian, in materisds, elevation, and ornament, equalled, per* 
haps excelled, the Halicamaasian mausoleums and all the theatres 
of Greece sunk into insignificance before the enormous circum- 
lereBce of the (Coliseum. 

Some travellers, in order to disparage the monuments of Roman 
grandeur and to raise the fame of Greece, have remarked, that the 
Ibrmer are of brick and were lined or cased only with marble, 
while the edifices of the latter were entirely of marble ; but this 
remark originated in hasty and inq>erfect observation, and is inac- 
curate in both its parts, as many of the public buildings at Roow 
were of solid stone or marble, and several of the Grecian edifices 
were of brick cased with marble panncls. Of this latter kind was 
the mausoleum above-mentioned >. Mausolus, indeed, is said to 
have first invented the art of incrusting brick walls with marble, a 

Eactice introduced into Rome in the reign of Augustus, by Gains 
amurra. Part oC the walls of Athens were formed of the same 
materials, as was the palace of Croesus, of Attalus, and se^'eral 
public edifices at Laceda^mon. Pliny goes so far as to assert, that 
the Greeks preferred brick to stone in great buildings as more 
durable, and adds that brick walls, when the perpendicular line is 
duly attended to, last for ever. 

FORUMS. 

We oeit come to the forums or sqvares, which are repre- 
neind by the ancients as alone suMcient to eclipse the splen* 
dear oi every other city. There were ewe kinds of forums, the 
/Ww f^enaUa < and the Fwra CMlia 4. Hie former were 
Merely aiarkets, and were disttngnished each by a title ex- 
pressing the objects to which they were appropriated, such as 
the Forum Boarium^ Piscatorium ^, etc.; of these of course, 
the number was indefinite, though commonly supposed to be 

> llie dimensions uf the Utter were, according to Pliny, si&ly-lhrce feet in length , 
MMnte lcs« IB breidth, and ia height tweoty-five cubiU or ibont forty feet ; iti 
whilt riNMbSereiice, iBcluding a square or open tptce aroand it, was fMir hvodrfd 
md ek f i fseL On the mausoleum rote a pyramid of the same elevatioa m iIm 
iMnoleam iliel(; that is, between thirty-^ig ht aud forty feet, and on its smmut stood 
• ^wmlrif^ The deiatioo of the whole was one hundred and forty fieet It wai 
sapported by thirty -si & pillars, and its four sides were sculptured by four of the OMSt 
OMsoni artists. I leave the task ol recoociliBg these dimensioiis with the nilos of 
fmfmtiMn to professed architects. I must bowovor add, that tbey art far ia 
•o HKMt W the RoBsaa ■■mnlwim, 

• HiBy,xixv. 14. 

a PiiwaifarsaW, 

A VonaasCsrtraBsactiagcmlbs^MM. 

^ The oiHaarket, fish-BMrkot, &c 
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aboat twelve. The Fara Ctoilia were inlended, as the 
implies, for the transaction of public business, and were five in 
number; the Forum Ramanum — D.Julii — Augu$ti — Nertm^ 
frequently called Transiiorium and Trajani, 

The Forum Romanum was in rank the first, its name was 
coeval with the city, and its destination was connected with all 
the glories of the Republic. It was indeed the seat, or rather 
the throne of Roman power. It was encircled with biii!diiq;i 
of the greatest magnificence ; but these buildings were erected ai 
different periods, and perhaps with little regard to regularily. 
They circumscribed its extent within very narrow limits, but theie 
limits were consecrated by omens and auguries, and ennobled bj 
fame and patriotism; they were too sacred to be removed. It was 
therefore found inadequate to the reception of the crowds whid 
Hocked to the public assemblies, and Julius Ca>sar took upon hia- 
self the popular charge of accommodating the Roman people with 
another forum, without however violating the dignity and pre-emi- 
nence of the first, which always retained exclusively the title of 
Greaty and the appellation of Roman. 

Nomen territ fatale regendis >. Pnp, 

Of this new forum, called the Julian^ wc only know, that the 
ground on which it stood cost nine hundred thousand pooods, and 
tbal its principal ornament was a temple of Venus Genitrix >. 

The forum of Augustus was lined on each side by a portico, and 
terminated by the temple of Mars Bis Ultor ^. Under the porticos, 
on one side stood in bronze the Latin and Roman kings, from Eneas 
down to Tarquinius Superbus ; on the other were ranged the Bo- 
man heroes all in triumphal robes. On the base of each static 
was inscribed the history of the person whom it represented. In 
the centre rose a colossal statue of Augustus ^. 

I A name, by Gile onUiued to rule the wurld. 
» Venus the pfQcreatrix. 

3 OTid. Fast Lib". ▼. ver. 55a. — The twice avenging Mars. 

4 The account given by Suetonius is highly honourable to Augustas. ProziaiaBt 
Diis immorlalibus hoooreni meoiurije ducuiu preslitit qui imperiura poptili RoaHi 

ex minimo maximum reddidi^ent. Itaqiie staluas omnium trimaphib 

efBgie in utraque Fori sui portion dedira\it. Professus est edicto, Commentmm id a 
ui illorum veiut ad exempiar et ipse dum riveret^ et insequentium atatnm primdfft 
exigerentur a civibiu, — Oct. Cees. ^ug. xxxi. 

** To the memory of the chiefs, who from small beginnings had raised the RoMB 
Aipire to the highest pitch of greatness, he rendered an honour next to thai of ih^ 
immortal gods. He therefore erecle^l triumphal sUtues to all of them, in each of ik 
portico of his own forum. He made il known by an edict, that he had tmmtt Id 
this resolution, in ordet that both he himself during his life-lime, and all iiica e t J io C 
princes, might be tried, as it were, by iheir fellow-citizeBS, after the stiMUfA if 
those illustrious meo. ** 
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The Forum JSenxs, or Transitorium, so called because it 
ismied a communication between the three other forums and that 
vf Trajan. There are still i^me remains of this forum, as part of 
he wall that enclosed it, some Corinthian pillars belonging to t)ne 
A its porticos, and the portal of the temple of Minerva. It was 
legan by Domitian, but finished by Nerva. 

The Forum Trajani, or Ulpianum, was the last in date, but 
the first in beauty. The splendour of these edifices was indeed 
progressive ; the Julian was supposed to have surpassed the Ro- 
nu; that of Augustus is ranked by Pliny among pulcherrima 
opora quw nunquam >, and yet it was acknowledged to be inferior 
to that of Nerva; the latter yielded in its turn to the matchless 
edifice of Trajan. This forum consisted of four porticos, sup- 
ported by pillars of the most beautiful marble : the roof of the por- 
(jdos rested upon brazen beams, and was covered with brazen 
plates $ it was adorned with statues and chariots all of brass gilt : 
the pavement was of variegated marble. The entrance was at one 
end by a triumphal arch, at the other and opposite was a temple ; 
on one side a Basilica, on the other a public library : in the centre 
rose the celebrated column crowned with the colossal statue of 
Trajan. Apollodorus was the architect of this wonderful pile, and 
so great was the beauty, I might almost say, the perfection of the 
architecture, and so rich, the materials, that those who beheld it 
seem to have been struck dumb with astonishment, and at a loss to 
find words to express their admiration ». 

When this wonderful edifice was destroyed it would be difficult 
todeiennioe; tbe triumphal arch which formed its entrance was 
dismantled so early as the reign of Constantino, as its materials, or 
at least its ornaments, were employed to grace the arch erected in 
honour of thut emperor. The forum ilselfexisted, as I have already 
observed, in the time of Gregory the Grwt, and consequently had 
survived, at least as to its essential and constituent parts, the re- 
peated sieges and disasters of the city. It seems, from an expres* 



> The most beantirul of all possible works. 

* Such at least appears to have been the sensation experienced by Ammianus Mar- 
ceUioos, who, in his semi-barbarous st)!e, betrays the confusion both of his feelings 
and his language. His words are untranslateuble — Cum ad Trajani Forum Tenisset, 
(CoDSUuilius) singularem sub omni celo stnicturam ot opinamur, etiam Numinum 
Mertione mirabilem , haerebat altooitus per giganteos contextus circumferens men- 
tesi, Dec rclatu efEsbiles, nee rursu.^ morlalibus expetendop f - Among the statues 
^t decorated thislForuro, two were remarkable for their materials, one of Nico- 
■•dea king of Bithynia, of iTory; the other of amber, representing Augustus. The 
ttkbrated eqoettrian statue of Trajan was in front of the Basilica. 

*WIwb1m (ComtaaHns) srriTrd at Xht Forom of Trajan, a baildinp. In oor opinion nnriralled 
^••1» tka san, and which erea thn goda them rUn baTr arCrmrd to bs wondi rfaU he alood still , 
* «ttar aaaMmcBf, esamimiaf ila gigantic construction, of which no idra caa bt coortytd bj 
^^''Suid wkidi Um eje of man nuut ocrer eapect to see again. 
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sionof John the Deacon, to have existed in the beginning otliit 
ninth cinuiry; its destruction must therefore be ascribed to Ihl 
avarice or the fury of the Romans theinselves in ikeir inl 
contests* 

PORTICOS. 

From the forsms we pass natvrally to the piiticos, so i 
and so firoqueatly alluded to by tie ifaman writers. It wmAd fee 
difficult to state the precise number of these buildings, Uio«g% wt 
kaow it to have been considerable; aad it would be stiH moie 
difficult to describe tbeir site, extent, and various deco rali u M , 
Of the following however wc have some ^taits, irv which wieaie 
enabled to form an idea of the otheis. It must be observed, Ihtt 
I speak not here of such porticos as mowdy formed the vestibriel 
or decorated the entrance of temples, as these made part of As 
edUces to which they vnere annexed, b«t of those only whicii wmt 
erected solely far the convenience of the public m sultry or iuch* 
ment vreatber. 

The porticu9 dmplex^ so called from its double row of pillttn, 
was erected by Cneius Octavius, after the defeat of Perses; It was 
of the Corinthian order and ornamented with hraien capitals; the 
VfaUs w«re decorated with paimiugs, represeutiiig the adiieve- 
meutt ^ the fomder. It tfond uear the Cireus Fhmimm. 

The portico of Pempey, aonesed to his theatre, was supported by 
one hundred marble columns ; it opened on both sides Into groves 
of plane trees, and was refreshed by foimtalns and streams. It 
was therefore in summer the fovourite resort of the young, the gay, 
and the gallant '. 

Augustus, attentive as he was to the general embellishment of the 
city, did not neglect a species of edifice so ornamental, and at the 
same time so usefol as the portico. We find accordingly diat 
he erected several porticos himself, and that prompted by his 
example, his most distinguished am! op«rient friends vied vntfc 
each other in*similar works of magnificence ^ Among the former 
were the portico of Caius and Lucius, with a basilica annexed to it; 

. > Propertius describes it with its cbaracteristic oniAmeBts — 

Sciltort wml irw i is Mirdrt Ptmp e ia colmmns 

roitiou Mdcis boImUs AttalioH « 
Et creber pariter plaUais ftur^rntibiu ordo, 
. . FlomiDa sopito qoarqae Marone cad an L 
•■?.- Lib. iL 3». 

Thonf h rich with Upntrj from the conqacr'd East, 
Detpis'd is now ^rrat Pompcy^ p«rtico, 
1W plMo>tftcs taN,ia •rder^d mmk» that naa» 
And the pare streams, whose gentle marmars lata 
Ii«ll*d Havo's mmm to r«i. 

' Suet, in An^ %g. 




fit, wlMb iwe BCHT the iheifre orMamlte,«Ml < 
t a Ihtk 18 ilt htauty at wail MconvenieBoa ; Aat 6f 
the Ranu fiarmii* Tke latter mm anuuMBled ^*« 
r aacMK picturaa, and ahaded ij a i 
Orid iriUidM 10 ii JB his waal Itoriyi 
hid «versr ediftee of ifas kind prior to this «ca, wti 
rile apledour of ihe PataMm paitico, dedfeaied 1» 
was snpportcd by pillars of Numidian narMe, eiH- 
eiqiiisiie paiaiiaga and uaUMa,aad eadriaaoned with 
fold. It eieloaed the library aadcoHqileor ApoUo, to 
d to hjf the wrhera of the AMgastas age, aad was deiar- 
idaaoag Ihe wonders of the dty«. • ' 

portico emfed by tbU enperor, was caUed^dilUft* 
he statues wkli which M was fhmwhad, injpwscntli 
Jans in their respective babha. It was perhaps ftOk 



%lMa whtdi Propertiot ghei of lUs portico h the liat ( 

dtot Bimber of detiili to oulile us tofbno a wj au.iii iH idfls dfhi 



rriir— ■ ■f n r— ■» ifta fihT - 
Tola «nt in •I'rci— Vmaim iiffmilm wl— ii i 

Inter qnu Damai fcslaa lariw Mail. 
■W «<^itfcBi IfioBbo vicM «lki p«1cbri»r ifM 

Martnnirua laeiia carmcB hbrt Ijn. 
Atqiie arain rircuin alHerJDt ammu Myroait. 

Quatuor artiflcii TiTida siftta boTC*. 
Tom mniium riaro •wrgclMft I T—IT USplttB, 

Et pjtria riMrbo carina Ortygia. 
Aoro soli* «vat i pra faattgla cnrrua, 

lit rakac l.ylMci nakile drnlia oput i 
Altera drjrcl(>» Paraaini rvrtice UallMt 

Altera morrebat ronera Tantalidoa. 
Oeiu'Ie inter inaimn, Uen» ipM. inlrrqnc aoraram 

Py^him in l«q« canrfM mtt •ovl. 

Ul.<i.Sa. 

1%r fnMen pmniw. frMn1*lM4M» Mi^<« 
Was cfKn'd by inptnal Caanr'a mI^ 
In fair array dispoa'd. tall coinoUM roae, 
FrAin Tunic quarries brought, wboa^ ranks aoBonf 
Old Danaii»'dau(htrr« stand, a lorrly train. 
A sarble Pb«bo«. wboui tbc bmtbiiif |od 
Had scarce Mrpa»i*d In braoty, ia bia baad 
IMd tW mmvt lyi«, andir«nliia«ficlM'4 lipa 
Pour*!! forth to FanryS vm hm lowlaft mmf, 
Fonr oxen round tbr altar aa««'d to !•«• 
The boaat of Myron*f art| aoi in iW oriirt 
SiMd tbe r^od l«»ple. nia'd of ruriMi alMat 
Hif own Ortygia to the god lea^ daaib 
High en the roof tbr chariot oftbosaa 
BUa'd to Mfnigent gold i tb' cxpairflaf ^nJHm 
Wer« fonn'd of wbiteat ir'ry ; oat dUylay'di 
Tba •cnlptar'd Oaob. from aacre^ MpU dri^'a. 
And one. tha tn^c daoai of Miobt. 
Tbcn, 'twiat bk Mlhtr plac'4 airf tiMfr lUr, 
Tba Py&iaa |«i.lB Sawiaf iw O Ma tl tM* 
flap Wemly MaaiCi 
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more remarkable for a statue of Hercales, standing neglected m 
the ground. That such a diviDity should remain thus needed 
and dishonoured is surprising; but the reason of a conduct, appi- 
rentfy so impious, is highly honourable to Roman feeling. Tkt 
statue thus degraded had been brought from Carthage % and nai 
the very one to which the Carthaginians were accustomed to oler 
human victims, "Sacrum," as Titus Livius remarks, 
Romanum ^'' 

The Poriieus Sepiorum. Cicero speaks of this portico as < 
to be erected, and intended to embrace in its whole extent the 
qpace of a mile. Pliny ^ gives us to undei*stand that it was finished 
or repaired by Agrippa , and enclosed not the sepia tribuia ew m i 
f!h.yfhere the people assembled to vote, but the Dirihiiorium, or 
place where (he legions were mustered and paid. These edifies 
were all of marble, and the latter in particular unusually mgin- 
ficent. 

Agrippa also built and gave his name to another portico, which 
some suppose to have been connected with the present portioo of 
the Pantheon, and to have been carried round it. But as he had 
erected ThemuB and other noble rabrics near that edifice, it is 
more probable that his portico enclosed the whole , and united them 
together in one grand circumference. That it was extensive is 
evident from Horace, who represents it as a public walk, much 
frequented : 

Cum bene nD'um 
Poriieus Agrippse et via te consiiexerii Appi 4. 

Hor, iih i. epls, vi. afi. 

The materials were, as in all Agrippa*s works, rich marbles; asd 
the ornaments were paintings and statues. 

The Portico of Hercules or of Philippus, so called because re- 
built by the latter at the instigation of Augustus, and dedicated to 



< See Tit Lit. xx. 67. Fnhononis est nee in templo ullo Herctiles, ailtineBltai 
omnibus annis humani sacrificavenint ▼iciimi , h>imi staus ante aditam portkaiA 
nattones. Pltn, Hat. Hist. iih. xxxyi- cap. 5. 

** The Hercales, to which Uie Carthagiuians every year used to offer hnmaD ttcfi* 
fices, is unbonouredy and not placed in any tem|ile, but stands on ibe groandM At 
entrance of the Portico ^d JSationes, 

* \ sacrifice by no means Romau. 

^ Plin. Nat* Hist lib. xvi. cap. 40. 

* For tboQgfa Afrippa** awfol colonnade* 
Or Appaan way, iky passisf pomp snnrfy'd. 
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ercules, whose temple it enclosed, under the appellation of Mw 
iffeies, or leader of the muses. It was erected solely for the oma- 
lent of the city, and of course was decorated with an unusual pro- 
ision of splendid objects, as the i*eader will easily conceive-when 
t is informed, that the paintings of Apelles, Zeuxis, and Antiphi- 
ifty formed part of its ftimiture. 

Several porticos took their appellations from the temples to which 
leyNrerc annexed, and seemed to have formed either vast squares 
r courts before, or immense galleries round their respective tern- 
les, thus detaching them from ordinary buildings, and giving them 

solitary grandeur ^ 

The Portia) of Quirinus and that of Europe, are mentioned by 
lartial > as fashionable places of resort, and must consequently 
ave been very spacious. That of Isis was remarkable not only 
»r paintings but mosaics. It would be an useless repetition of the 
ime terms to enumerate more of these edifices, especially as, in 
rder to give the reader some idea of the numbers, it will be suf- 
cient to inform him, that the approach to the Curia), the Basilicas, 
le Forums, was generally by porticos ; that several ranges of por- 
eos led to the Capitol, and lined the sides of the declivity ; that the 
mmpus Mariitu was surrounded by an uninterrupted colonnade ; 
lat almost every Emperor distinguished himself by the erection of 

new edifice of the kind; and that Nero is said by Suetonius ^ to 
avc Uned the streets of Uouie (those probably which he himself 
ad rebuilt) with a continued portico ^ 

s The temple of Jerualem, l>oth fint and second, was surrounded bj a portico; 
nd most of the anciciit cliurrhes in Italy are separated from the street by a court ge- 
crallr supported by pillars Such is the Ambrosian Basilica at Milan, the cathedral 
fSaleroum, and'thc moat ancient of all churches, St. Cleoiful*s, at Rome. This 
Mde of insulatini; places of worship, so conformable to taste and reav>o, has been 
iopled and applied with unparelleled mafniGcence to the Basilica Vaticana. 

' Lib. li. epig. i. — Lib. ii. epig. i4. — Lib. iii. epig. ao, 

3 Suet. Ner. 16. 

4 Scleral porliroi mere erected by laUcr Emperors of astonishing eitent. Such 
rM that ofGallieons, eiteuding near two miles along the ^ia Flam'mia, that is, from 
he / M Lata to the Pons MUvms : that of Gordian in the Campus Jfariitu^ which 
m a atilein length, an J formed of one range of pilasters and four of columns, o|)en- 
wg BpOD plantations of box, cedar, and myrtle. The Gordian family were remark* 
life for Ibdr opulence and magnificence. Their villa on the Fia Premestuta coo- 
tmed baths as large as some of the Themw in Rome; three basilics of one hundred 
Ht H lengih each ; and a portico supported by two hundred pilUn of the rarest 



} I gfVe up this subject, I cannot but cp^frcss both my surprise and my regret 
te the public portico has never been introdind into En jiand, or employed in tha 
IwratioB of the capital. If we consult utility, no edifice is better adapted to a 
■M aal nby diaate; if magaifieence, none can be more beaotiful or more stately. 
Every sqaare at least miijbx be lined, and ctcry cfamdi and theatre tamNnded with 
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THEBMJE. 



Tkere wer& m Home sixteen pobKc baths, Qsnany caHed TUmmm, 
svpplled with ht)t and cold water, and open at all hours of tike dif. 
Though they differed both in magnitode and splendour, yetthejltd 
some features in connnon, and contained spacious halls for bai|ai| 
and swimming; for reading and declamation ; for conversatum and 
exercise. These halls were an !inred and pared with marble, ud 
adorned with the most valuable statues and paintings. They 
surrounded with plantalious and walks, and combined every 
eies of polite and manly anmsement. The accomit which I 
already given of the baths offMoctetian,Caracana, and Titus, 
any farther description useless in this place. I must however i^ 
serve, that ft is to be regretted that we hare deviated so wHdj 
ttom the ancients in this particular, and that the use of baihs hill 
hot and cold, so wholesome and sometimes so necessary, 
not be rendered more easily attahiable to those who stand 
need of them, the poor and laboirrhig class of raankmd. It nms 
indeed be acknowledged that in cleanliness the modems are br in- 
ferior to the ancients, or rather to the Romans, who seem to hafc 
carried this ^ein^virtne to a degree of refinement almost incre 
dible K 

It is not surprising that the Thermmj covering such a space of 
ground, and enclosing so many dtfrerent buildings, and so much 
wood and water within their preiincis, should be compared by one 
of the ancients to produces, or that the noblest and most opnleDt 
provincial should look with envy on the lot of a Roman, vrho eorii 
enjoy every day, without trouble or expense, scenes of splendour 
and luxury, which the proudest monarch might in vain attempt fl> 
emidate. 

TEMPLES. 

There were in Rome four hundred and twenty temples. Of the 
far greater part of these edifices we have at present no 



porticos ; tbe waal of them aroand places of public retort it a real 
Utte in poUic edifieet it ttill ia its iafiinrr. 

' Tho following Tcrse of Lucilius ftko\T< bow nunjf apenlioot a poliie 
nnderwent etcn in (bat rude age, before he finisbed, or ratber before he 
toilet 

k tttppilor, dH^puiuor. pauiccr, otnor. 



'* Itcratdi oijfaU; plack ont ny npctfluons haira» rub ^mgmim^ \ 
jkin^dcoorate» pnliih^and paint ■jmIL" 



T. IHMUCfl HALT. M 

OtmmtB of te km with wMdi we are acqwiiice*, I kaTO atretdy 
qpoiKB : I wMI ihefefenr cw ii o ni^FMlf at preaem to a lew smMI- 
lioaal reoiarks. 
Tktt aeiBple a€ Aipiitor CopcAoImm, tkoogb net tke lar|^ m 
tj wae from te dntinaiien the moet sacred, from its site *e 
St co aD yigwM ia^ asHl freoi im fantiare aad d6coratious the most 
k was Alted witk the treaau'es of ¥aiM|uished raonarchs, 
adorned wilh the piimder of palaces and lempliesy and enriched 
wilh the spoUs of the conquered world. It was in fact the trea- 
•ary of Konie, the deposit of the accumulated lriiu»phs of agssof 
vteiory and oonqiiest. Crowns, shields^ and statues of gold, tl» 
\ ef kiogs> emperors^ and heroes, biaacd on all sides, and 
wilfa eqoal proAision the interior and exterior of this pa- 
lace of dopunioft, this throne of enmiire and^t>f religion. lis ihrea* 
koid was bronne, die TaWes of its portals were gold ; tbe roof was 
^f hot bronie doubly and iripijr gilt * ; the pediment, the sides, 
ait e< the rooi, presented horses, chariots, heroes, and 
i eagle and its attendant Victory, all of bronse, sil- 
rcfy or goU, gAiaering to the sn, and dazzling the eyes of the spec- 
tator '. 

▲eiei ftiipet igne metalli , 
Et drtonftHD trtpMuu obt«adltur mm ^.. 

CkuiL 

The temple of Peace was probably the largest in Rome, and is 
ranked by Pliny among the noblest edifices in the world. Of its 
arehitectore we can form no distinct idea, as we And no regokir 
description <rf it. Thc^nrins which now bear its name haTe net 
tbe slightest resemblance to a temple, bat much the appearance of 
the great ball of a bath, snch as that of the Thermm of Diocletian. 
Bowerer, as popular tradition and the consent of antiquaries has 
aSxed to these remains tbe appcllatie» of the temple of Peaee^ it 
would perhaps be deemed presmvpiion to question \\& propriety at 
presoBL This edifice seems to have answered the purposes of a 
Museum, and to hate been the general repo0iM7 of the various 
soaaes aad paintings collected by l^espasian and the Flavian family. 

< The giUiiic riom amowitad \m the tnonBDOi sun- of diraa Diiliont asliof . 
Hut ritliniii bekwgod to the Capitoi m r«Moml 1>7 DonitiM. The cooflafnUioD 
if drft odifice, d» Mtf of Eonaa power, wai danicd bj the Gmli, a certaioprog- 
■Mtie of tbe €dl of the empiia^ and of tbe tramniMitMi of the power to tlie Iteu- 
%iM MtiBBS, ** npentitioiie num " (a nin supentitioD}, nyv Tacitui.^i^. it. 
iipuSt. 

* Tidt Glndiia, Tacitui, Sec 

And iBAfaf Mlali «tf ibt ihriiifaiff tjfc 
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The sacred spoils of the temple of Jerusalem formed pan of its de- 
corations, and numberless masterpieces of scidpture, to several of 
which Pliny alludes, were arranged around it ; so that if we may 
believe Josephus, it comprised in one grand collection all the won-, 
ders of art, which had formerly been dispersed over the varkMK 
provinces of the empire. A library formed part otits furniture, en- 
riched probably by the numberless manuscripts trhich Vespasbi 
and Titus might have collected in the eastern provinces. 

The temple oi Peace was consumed by fire in the reign of Gobh 
modus. It had been erected by Vespasian as an omen and a 
pledge of that general peace which commenced on^the conclusioa 
of the Jewish war, and lasted with little interruption till the death 
of the former prince. Its destruction, occasioned by an invisibie 
and unknown agent, was ascribed to divine vengeance, and con- 
sidered as a portent that announced war and disaster. This ap- 
prehension was increased by the extent of the conflagration, which 
]*eached the temple of Festaj consumed that cradle of the religioi 
of Romo, and for the first time exposed the Palladium itself to the 
gaze of the profane < . These presentiments of disaster were nnfo^ 
tunately justified by the event, and the fall of the temple of Peaee^ 
was followed by centuries of war, rebellion, and convulsion. 

The reader will perceive that I do not pretend to do fulljastice 
to the subject, or attempt to draw a perfect picture of the ancient 
city. It. would fill an ample volume were I to detail the Batilicw, 
the Curiie, the Theatres, and the Cireuses >, that rose in every 
quarter, especially as they were all of the most solid and beautiful 
architecture, and all adorned with statues and paintings. The 
number of statues indeed was incredible' they crowded not the 
public buildings only, but even the streets and the lanes. They 
were of various sizes and materials; eleven of colossal magnitude 
adorned the Capitol alone, and nineteen of gold, and thirty of solid 
silver, shone in different parts of the city. Those of bronze and 
marble appeared on all sides in such profusion as to form, if we 
may credit the hyperbolical expression of Cassiodorus, a popukt- 
iian equal in number to the living inhabitants. 

It is to be remembered, that all the above mentioned edifices 
were supported by pillars, and that these pillars were all of granite 
or of marble oftentimes of the aM)st beautiful species, and that ge- 
nerally each shaft was of one single piece. When we take this 
latter circumstance into consideration, and combine it with the 
coimtless multitude of these columns, and add to these again the 
colonnades that graced the imperial palaces, and the conns and 

.V 

' Uerodian, lib. i. ctp. 14. 

> There were fife theatres two amphitheatres, and seTen circuses. The cife« 
Maximm conuioed, according to aoae aQtbon, three hmditd thoosiad ipccuiii. 
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orticos of private hovses, we shall be enabled to form some idea 
rthe beauty and magnificence that must have resulted from the 
equent recurrence and ever varying combinations of such pil- 
ired perspectives, l^ll indeed might foreigners contemplate 
Kb a city vrith astonishment, natives behold it with pride, and the 
ilm philosopher feel the enthusiasm, and assume the language of 
le poet, when he describes its matchless wonders. ^' Verum ** 

ays Pliny, ^*ad urbisnostrse miracula transire conveniat et 

ic quoque terrarum orbem victuni ostendere; quod accidisse 
ities pene quot referentur miracula apparebit; universitate vero 
cerraia, et in quemdam unum cumulum conjecta, non alia magni- 
ndo exsurgit, quam si mundus alius quidam in uno loco narrare- 
■r «." (Ifai, Hiti. lib. xxxvi. c. 15.) 

Bat I have already observed that Rome, in every period of its 
siscence, fironi its infancy down to its modem decrepitude, has 
fer been distinguished for grandeur in design, and for magnifi* 
e&Ge in execution. Nor was this characteristic spirit confined 
1 the public works and edifices which I have enumerated above ; 
I showed itself even in fabrics raised for such transient objects as 
ccidental or annual amusements. Two instances deserve notice, 
hie is of Marcus Scaurus, who, whcnedile, erected a temporary 
heatre, and adorned it with three hundred and sixty marble co- 
DOins and thi*ee thousand bronze statues ^ The other is perhaps 
till more astonishing in execution, though less magnificent in 
ippearance. It was a wooden edifice erected by Curio, for the 
relebration o( funeral games in honour of his father, and was so 
;ontrived as to form , according to the nature of the exhibition, 
Mtber a theatre or an amphitheatre. In the morning the semi- 
drcles were placed back to back, so that the declamations, music, 
ind applauses of the one did not reach the other : in the afternoon 
bey were rolled round face to face, and the circle was completed. 
It is to be observed that these changes were performed without 
lisplacing the spectators, who seem to have trusted themselves 
irhhoat scruple to the strength of the machinery, and to the jodg* 
Bent of the artist. These two instances must, to the unlearned 
reader, appear incredible, and will perhaps be admitted with some 
degree of diffidence by the scholar, even though he knows that they 

' BbI let w Unn to the wooden of oar citj .... and tlins tUo ihow tliat she 
be cBaqiief cd the world; an acUeTemeot, which will appear to hate happened as 
■■■y tMDCi as there are wonders to be recounted | hot when they are all ooUediMi, 
mJ as it were thrown together in a heap, there arises an infinity of grandeur, as if 
m Ikat one spot we were giving an aceount of another world. 

* This theatre was capable of contaiuing eighty thousand penont. The lower 
raafr of pillars were thirtj-eight feet in the Aaft, and their weight such that Seauras 
was obliged to give security fas the reparation of the Cloacv, if daaaagcd by their 
cva^'vjaoee* 

•II. ? 
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rest on the authority of the Elder Pliny, and from their great pnMi- 
city were well known to him ' and his contemporaries. Theie 
works were, I admit, not the display, but the prodigality of mag- 
nificence. As such, they are justly censured by the philosopher, 
and placed far below the more solid and more permanent, though 
less showy splendour of the Martian and Claudtan aqueducts. 
Yet they are stupendous both in conception and execution, and 
show the natural tendency of the Roman mind to the grand and the 
wonderful*. 

The same noble taste shone forth with unusual spendour at the 
restoration of the arts in the sixteenth century, and displayed it- 
self in numberless instances, too well known to be enumerated ; 
but above all in the removal of the Vatican obelisk, and the con- 
ception and erection of that stupendous edifice, the Banlica FaHr^ 
eana. Nay, even in our days, and almost under our eyes, woits 
have been planned and executed in or near Rome, which would have 
reflected honour on the greatest of the Roman emperors. Am6iig 
these we may rank the restoration of three of the ancient obeliski, 
the formation of the Museum Pium Clementinunij and above all, 
the draining of the Pomptine marshes. The late Pontiff sharesthe 
honour of the two first of these undertakings, and may claim Uie 
exclusive credit of the last, the most difllcult, the most useful, and 
consequently the most glorious. He had formed two other projects, 
which, if executed, would have contributed in a singular manner 
to the spendour of the city. The first was the erection of a fonin 
at the Porta del Popola^ on the plan of Vitnivius, which would 
have made the grandeur of the principal entrance into Rome ade- 
quate to the expectation of the traveller, and to the fame of the ciiy. 
The other was on a scale still greater than the preceding, and in- 
tended to form a becoming approach to St. Peter's, by a double co- 
lonnade from the Ponte St. Aiigelo^ to the entrance of the portico. 
The distance is nearly a mile, and the extent of such an edifice, 
combined with the unequalled magnitude and elevation of its obe- 
lisk, front and dome of the Vatican, would have formed a scene of 
beauty and grandeur, equalling, perhaps surpassing, any single per- 
spective in the ancient city. 



' Plio. Nat. Hist. lib. xuTi. cap, z5. 

* WbcD we consider the prodigious number of pillars, and various species of bit* 
ble allnded to above, we shall CMse to wonder that Rome slill exhil>its so many •• 
perb columns, which a late learned French writer * represents as including in gw » 
nite only six thousand, or that her ruins, even after so many ages of research, Uxf^ 
a quarry still unexhausted. We may even conclude, that the pillars dug up bear • 
•miU proportion to those that still remain interred, and indulge a hope tliat in 9^ 
tranqiiil liines mioiy a forgotten colonnade may once more arise in all its i "^ 
bewity. 

* Abb. Barthflemi. 
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I seed not add^ ihai these and several other siaiilar deaigna were 
froalrated by the ogitatioiia of the revolution, the invasion of Italy, 
and the ocenpation of Rome itself ; but in justice to the deceased 
Ptalili; I must repeat what I have eteewhere related, that his bisl 
pivgect was the most noble and most glorious, because, if crowned 
with success, it would have been more beneficial to Ronie, to Italy 
ind to Europe, than all the others united. The design I allude to 
was no less than a confederation of all the states, and an union of 
all the forces and means of Italy in order to protect the common 
country against a French invasion'. The infatuation of the differ- 
ent governments defeated the patriotic efforts of the Pontiff; they 
were annihilated, and he was dragged into exile. These disasters 
have for the present time, and probably for many year8e4o come, 
checked all public exertions, and suspended the numberless pro- 
jects which had been formed for improving and beautifying the 

s Hie aUitode and feelings of the Italian soTereigos is not inelegantiy eipressed in 
ftaUlowin^ lines of tha poet MoniL 

SpaiBi^ U TIrrtM oncU co^etu 
Sotin le FrtQche prore i e la premea 
11 limov (lella Qallica vendetU; 
B tutu p«r terror dalb Mlka 
Latrante rape la selrosa schiena 
Infino all' Alp^ rApennin scotea. 

Tadlarno ed amil volgea rarena 
L'Amo fratlanto ; e pauroM e meeta 
ChiaaTa il vol to la regal Sirena. 

Solo il Tebro lerava aho la testa; 
E all tUmo poWeroso la toa donna 
In Campidoglio remettea la cresta, 

E dirioa goerriera in corta goona, 
II cor pin chA la tpada all ire e all onto 
IM Roiano opponeva et di Garoona. 

Bmenili the atem inradei^a keel 
IVhito grew with foain the Tuscan main, 
"^ . And tost Mid restless, seem'd to feel 

>" The Tcogtance of the Gallic train. 

y i From tht Ull Alps, to where the watft 

i Boar roond black Scjila's bovrliog caves. 

r . Bis spacioos woods of leriy pine 

Shook on tho back of Appennine. 
Silent meanwhile, snhmiss and slow, 
Fktr Amo't stream was seen to Sow« 
And sad, and 00*4 with coward dread. 
The rojral Siren * hung her head. 
His front alone majestic Tiber reai'd ; 
Indifaant on her dusty helm in haste 
Urr plomy crest the Soman Dame replac'di 
An heav'n-born chsmpioa she appeared t 
Though long to her martial deeds nnknowa, 
Prond she oppos'd her gallant heart alone 
To the fierce threau of Garonne and of Rhone. 

1^ poetical representation of Rome is a description of the famous sUUie in ths 
• Maples, so called from the Sirco Partheoope. 
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How long ibe deslracUve influence of France*may last, it is diB- 
cult even to coqjectnre ; bm this we may aflbrm, that if it shoill 
extend to many years, it will half dispeople Rome, open its deserted 
palaces and temples to the rains and the tempests, and bequeath 
the Vatican itself, shaken and dismantled, to the wonder and the 
regret of posteri^. 



laMDortalc nihil mundi oompage tenetnr 
Noa orbb, non reguk bominum, non an 



aureaRoma! < 



CHAPTER VI. 

ObterratioiM oft Aaeiait Names— Oq Roman Archil ectnre—Ikfeeli of the 1 

Style — Progfcn of the Art — Papal GoYemment — Itt Character — Conn ye Mo af 
t- the French Invasion and Preponderance on the present and future Stale cfRnt. 

I HOW proceed to state various observations as they occorred da- 
ring my solitary walks, without order or connexion with each other, 
prompted sometimes by the scenery before me, sometimes bj the 
recollections of the past, and not unfrequently by the precariov 
state of the present times. 

As the principal charm and attraction of Rome is its connexioi 
with antiquity, I have often wondered that more care has not bees 
taken to preserve or to restore the ancient names of the streets aid 
the public buildings. The turbulence of the middle ages may serre 
as a justiGcation, or at least may plead as an excuse for former neg- 
ligence ; but what can have prcveuted the government, during the 
two last centuries of peace and tranquillity, from turning its atten- 
tion to this object? AH the members of this government are lite- 
rary men, and in no capital are the knowledge and love of antiqnil} 
more prevalent. What more easy than to change Stradaiato Fitt, 
the ancient general appellation of street, still in use at Florence, 
Naples, Milan, and Palermo. Fia Lata is as pture Italian ani 
sotmds better than II Cargo ; Capiiolio has the same advantages 
over the barbarian Campidoglio ; and Foro Romano is snrdy n 
sound, in sense, and in dignity preferable to Campo Faeeimo. I 
will not criticise the name of the river, because the ancient Ro- 
mans, like the modem Greeks, may very possibly have pronouced 
the i as we now do the v, so that the difference may be very slight; 
but Porta del Popolo, the Porta Pioy the Porta San Seiasimn§^ 
San Pancrazio, San Lorenzo^ might with much advantage bolk 



• Ho tubluoary grandcor it immortal ; 
Kot ihc great globe itself, nor emiures rast 
Bui.'t o|» by hamaQ potiV, Qorslon'ous Ro»el 
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la aomid and recollection, be restored to their ancient aroeUatkms 
fit Porta Flaminia, Nomentana^ Capena^ AufUa^ and EnfuiUnm: 
The Pfnia del Papoio may be ancient, as it derives its name not 
lh>m the people, as maiqf have imagined, bot from the poplar 
grove that surrounded the mausoleum of Augustus, and long formed 
the most conspicuous feature in its neighbourhood. 

The Piazxa, though derived from Ptaiea, might be replaced bf 
the ancient ForOf and in some cases by the Cireo ; and euphony at 
least would not suffer from the change of Piazza Nawma and /V- 
azza di San Pietro into Cireo Agonale and Foro Faiieane^ . 

The seven hills still retain their ancient appellations, except the 
Quirinal, which is more frequently called MorUe Caeetto by the 
common people % in allusion to the two celebrated horses, which, 
however, notwithstanding their beauty, ought not to be put in com- 
petition with the founder of the city, Quirinus himself. 

Next to the restoration of the ancient names, whidi would awa- 
hen so many delightftil recollections, and greatly increase the re- 
verence of the classic traveller, I should propose the reparation of 
some at least of the ancient edifices : and here it is impossible not 
10 express once more both surprise and indignation at the mise- 
rable manner in which many of the noblest monuments of antiquity 
have been disfigured by modem barbarism. I speak not of the de- 
predations made upon such edifices for the sake of the materials, 
but I aUndeto the alterations, additions, and adaptations which un- 
der various pretexts have taken place in almost every quarter of 
Rome, and have always been carried on without the least regard to 
the natnre of the monument, or to the embellishment of the city. I 
have already pointed out some instances of this absurdity : here one 



writers inust that Piazza oomei fron PlaU (a plaee) : I caaoot 
Tbe Gemans were anacquainted with the thing ligniiicd hj the 
I (a broad street), and of coarse with Uie word itsdf , tiU m tone degree 
aviliud by their iutereoorse with the Romans. They had no towns ortginally, and 
coMe^ncatly neither streets nor squares. ** Nullas Geroianonun populis, " aajt Tla- 
eilBB. "* wbes habiUri, satis notan est : ne pati quidem inter se jonetas sedca. Go- 
laBl discreti ae dit crti ut fons, nt campus, at nemos plaonit *, " etc This castom of 
IM^ in separate hoteb remained long after their aoqoaiutanoe with the aooiona, at 
A—iaaiii Marcellinns, in his account of the Roman wars in GeraMnj three hnn- 
dred years after the time of Tadlus, makes no mention of towns. At bst they 
•ioptod the more commodious naode of dwelling in use among their neighhoan^ and 
with it they probably borrowed the names annexed to it, giving them as oaoal •' 
nmgbcr sound and harsher termination. Thus pUiea ba r ba ri aed became PiaiB^ 

> In aU papal briels or letters, written from the palace of Mhmis CkmUo, tht 
aacieat naoie is presertod. 

* TadtM Gcraunia, xti. ~ " It U well kw»wB Uuit the German natiow do not JtwtU ia rilliiff 
mmi thjt they do not stcb pemit thair habiuUon* to join one aaotkcr^ They dweU Mpwawly 
■ad b) •Wmielf r», as tbry ksppvo to haw been atiractcd I7 a fooatdo, a ftcU, or • Krow. *' 
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more will be sniBcient. The magnificent remQins of the temple or 
portico ofAntoninos Pins, now converted into the Dogana^ in which 
theintercolumniaiions of one of the noblest porticos of ancient Rose 
haye been walled up to form magazines for a custom honse. 

But to pass to modem works; in a city where so many master- 
pieces of architecture still remain, and every day presents their 
beantifhl forms to the eye of the artist, it is natural to expect that good 
taste should prevail, and that every public building should exhibit 
some similarity in design and proportion to the ancient models. 
But by some strange fatality, the greater part of the Roman ar- 
chitects seem to have conceived an antipathy to imitation , and ii 
order to avoid every appearance of it have studiously deviated into 
the new, the grotesque, and the whimsical. How far the modem 
have profited by abandoning the tracks of antiquity in other am 
and sciences, I will not inquire ; but I may venture to aflBnn with 
regard to architecture, that every deviation fl*om ancient forms and 
proportions is a step tovrards deformity, and that every attempt to 
innovate, however it may have been applauded at the time, has al- 
ways terminated with . disgrace to the artist. Such has been the 
case at Rome, where architects of great fame have succeeded each 
other in an uninterrupted line, and with all the models of andoit 
perfection before them have indulged themselves in Ihncied im- 
provements, and left behind them works remarkable only for the 
folly, which contrived to turn the finest materials to the most m- 
signiflcant purposes, and to provoke criticism where admiration 
might have been commanded. Unfortunately, the most (iuitastical 
bshions have generally had the greatest run, and of all the modem 
architects few have had more employment than the absurd Barr^' 
mini ' . This man seems to have laid it down as a rule, that a straight 
line is a mark of dcfurmity , and of course that the grand study of 
an architect is to avoid it upon all occasions. Hence cornices for 
ever broken and interrupted, angles and cunes in succession, 
niches, twisted pillars, inverted capitals , and all the fbcaks of a 
delirious imagination playing with the principles and the maieriab 
of architecture. It is easier to imitate extravagance than sim- 
plicity; It has followed therefore that while tho plainer, nobler, 
and more graceftil models of Bramante and Palladio have been 
often neglected, the absurd defonuitios of Borromini have beea 
very generally copied, and after having infected Rome itself, have 
spread over Italy, Spain, and indeed almost every region of the 
world. 

From the contemplation of this evil, which has disfigured some 
of the noblest edifices, and squandered away the richest materials 
for near three centuries , we will now turn to the consideration of 

' B offmm m w bora ia the yew z5g7y«ii<ldied 1667I 
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irogress of the art at Borne, and follow it in iu different staget. 
lUs purpose we may divide the history of Roman architecture 
G?e eras, the boundaries of which are strongly marked, 
le first era commences with the kings, includes tl|e infoney of 
epublic, and may be considered as extending to th^destructi<m 
e city by the Gauls. The architecture of this period was en- 
f Etruscan, and its characteristic qualities were solidity and 
dear, in both which features it resembled the Egyptian, with 
{igantic but more graceful forms. The principal edifices of 
age were constructed by the kings , and prove that the foun- 
Mi of Roman taste and Roman greatness were laid at the same 
. Of these early monuments that seem formed for eternal 
iliOD, the principal, the Cloaca Maxima, still remains, and some 
If traces of the foundations of the Capitol laid by Tarquinius 
fbuBj may be seen under the palace of the Senator. It is to 
iMerved, that those edifices were all of public utility or rather 
isity, and that their magnificence was the result and not the 
n of their destination. 

le second era commences with tlie restoration of the city, and 
ids to the fall of the commouwealth. Public utility was still 
bject, and grandeur still accompanied the progress of the art. 
Ddebi*atcd roads, and more celebrated aqueducts, were its first 
actions , and even now continue its noblest monuments. A 
tombs simple and solid, such as that of Caius Publicius erected 
m public expense , and that of the Sciplos lately discovered, 
I a few tempirs now disfigured , such in particular as that of 
ma Virilis, auest the same manly taste, though on a smaller 

iwards the termination of this period the public temper, bt- 
loed by the luxuries and the opulence of Asia then flowing In 
tide Into the Republic, seemed to demand more splendour and 
Bent, and iK-as gradually prepared for the magnificence and 
f of the third and imperial era, which opened with the reign 
igustus. As this prince retained himself and encouraged in 
rm the simplicity of republican manners, so like his uncle Ju- 
Cflesar, and the other great popular traders before him, he was 
ent to iulinbit a plain unadorned mansion, while he displayed 
lis riches and muniiict'nc4; in edifices devoted to public use'. 
> was the first who ventured to expend the public treasures in 
Tection of an imperial rt'sidence ; and he built that celebrated 
cc of wliirh IMiny' relates some vn>nderful particulars, and 
;b, from the }$old that shone in such profusion on every side. 



Suet. Oct 79. 
tib. iiXTi. rap: i5. 
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was called Domu$ Aurea (the goldeu hoiiseO- His example, how- 
ever, was deemed opposite to the civic character affected by the 
earlier emperors, who, as Tacitus jadiciously observes, satisted 
with the reality avoided the parade of power. Hence Vespasian 
ordered the Domxis Aurea to be destroyed, and he and his imme- 
diate successors, Titus aud Domitian, erected on its site, various 
edifices of less costliness perhaps, but of equal magnificence and 
greater utility; such as the temple of Peace, the ThermcB called bj 
Uie/iame of Titus, and the Flavian amphitheatre or Colheumy etc 
Forttms, porticos, thermae, triumphal arches, and mau^leums, still 
continued the favorite objects of imperial pride and expense, and 
Rome daily increased in beauty for the space of three hundred 
years, till the empire was divided under Diocletian, when the seal 
of the sovereign was translated to the East, and the Capital of the 
world was abandoned to hostile attacks and rapacity. However, 
its decay was slow and gradual . The solidity of its edifices guanied 
it against the sudden devastations of time or weather; while the 
barbarian was often checked in the full career of victory, and awed 
into reluctant reverence by the irresistible majesty that still en- 
compassed the Imperial City. 

The most remarkable edifices erected during the fourth tang era, 
first of declining taste, and then of barbarism, were the chorclies, 
the principal of which were raised by Constantino, and the Ouristiaii 
emperors, on the model and oftentimes with the very mamials of 
the ancient Basilicae. Of these some still remain, and display ii 
their different appearances, strong features of the greatness of 
manner that still survived, and of the bad taste that too much pre- 
vailed in their respective ages. One of the most striking peculiari- 
ties of tlicse edifices is the construction of arches over the pillars 
instead of a regular entablature, a deformity introduced a little be- 
fore or during the reign of Diocletian, and adopted or rather Imi- 
tated in our modem arcades. All the buildings that rose succes- 
sively on the ruins of the ancient city, so long the sepulchre of Taste 
and of Beauty, from the fifth to the fifteenth century, were formed 
indeed of costly materials , but these materials were heaped to- 
gether with little regard to order, proportion, and symmetry. 

I Suet Nero. 3i. — The latter gWes some curious details of this enormous edifice. 
IQ the festibule stood a colossal statue of Nero, one hundred and twenty feet ia 
beight; there were three porticos, each a mile in length, and supported by three rovs 
of pillars ]^the garden seems to have resembled a park, and contained an immfnte 
piece of water, woods, yineyards, and pasture ground, herds, and even wild beasts. 
On the banks of the lake rose various edifices that resembled towns. In the palace 
iUelf the rooms were lined with gold, gems, and mother of pearl. The ceilings of 
the dining rooms were adorned with ivor)* pannels, so contrived as to scatter flowers, 
and shower perfumes on the guests. The principal banqueting room revoWed t^cn 
itself, rcprevuting the motions of the heavens; the baths were supplied mth salt 
water from thcsta, and niiuciiil water from the Jlbula (now Soffatnra) near Tnhw. 
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At length a happier period succeeded in the fifth era , the arts 
and sciences smiled once more upon ihdir ancient seat, and archi- 
tects of high name and reputation succeeded each other; their 
o^ertions were called forth and rewarded by the authority and mu- 
nificence of Pontiffs ; they had sites formed by nature before them, 
and every material ready prepared at hand. In such circum- 
stances , and with such models as Rome presents on every side, 
who would not have expected to see architecture carried to its 
highest perfection , and even the ideal fair and beautiful , so long 
conceived in theory, at length realized in practice? But such was 
not the event. Architects imagined that with so many advantages 
It would be mean to copy , and easy to surpass antiquity. They 
sought in the luxuriancy of an irregular imagination forms more 
fair, combinations more majestic, and even proportions morebeauti- 
Tul than the ancient world had beheld. Tliey all made the attempt ; 
they have all failed ; and have proved by their failure that in the 
same proportion as we follow or abandon the ancients, we approach 
or deviate from perfection. 

It must be acknowledged however, notwithstanding the censure 
which I have ventured to pass upon modern architecture, that it 
has produced edifices splendid, rich, and magnificent, with all their 
defects inferior only to the modems of antiquity, and still sufficiently 
great and numerous to render Rome the first of cities. The gran- 
deur that results from these modern structures, combined with the 
majesty of the ancient monuments, induced a French writer > to 
observe, that Rome is a map of the world in relievo, presenting to 
tho eye the united wonders of Asia, of Egypt, and of Greece; of the 
Roman, Macedonian, and Persian empires; of the world ancient 
and modem*. But the glory of man, although consigned to marble 
and bronie, is doomed to perish; even those noble features which 
it was believed would bloom for ever and confer immortal beauty 



s 



> Th« coBpUiDcnt is nearly copied from Propertiui— 

OmaU BoBM« etdknt minmla temr; 

Ratara hie potnit qvidquid ubique fuit i 
Xvmu apta niagit talliis. qaam comaioda ooxc 

WimMm, BoBUt tut aoo padct kistoric. 

m. iiUEUg.it. 

All the werM't woadan to great Bom* nasi jiaU i 
Whala'cr iha glob* ibroogh all ita Tarlona rcalai 
CoDialo'd, b plac'd by boootcoas Natora Lcrc. 
Id arau lilnitrioua* bat aTcna froai crioM, 
JCeoght ia her paaricsa hiatory ii fooiid 
For Faaa to blaab at 

Tibcrini, Caligiila« If ero, and tome other imperial monsten, nearly deprived RMne 
of the cvlogium conUined in the two lait YerKs, 
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on the dty fondly aititled Eiemal, have, each in its aetaoo, floa- 
rkfaed and Caided away. 

or all the fiye eras of architecture, four have already departed, 
and left vast and often shapeless heaps of ruins to mark the spol 
where their lofty structures once rose ; the fifth age is on the dedine^ 
some of its proudest palaces are deserted, and not a few of its no- 
blest temples are already forsaken and neglected. A century or 
two will probably strew the seven hills with its splendid embeliiflh- 
ments, and the foture traveller may have to admire and to deplore 
the mins of the Mediceap as of the Augustan age, the ft*agmeiits •( 
pontifical as of imperial grandeur >. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The contemplation of the ancient monuments, and the study 4 
Vitruvius, had first elicited attention, and then, wakened a spirit of 
emulation. Bramante and Sangallo began the work of refomatioi 
with spirit, and at the same time with singular modesty, and a 
well-founded apprehension of the danger of forsaking the traces of 
antiquity. Pemzzi and RaffaeUo pursued the work with eqid 
intelligence, but more boldness. The principles of Vitmfliis were 



' XIm FUU MiuUimHa , FiUm Suchetti , etc are id mint; FiOa 
Gamete ^ jWiitifo Gmstiaiami , etc. etc. are munhabited, sufoniiilied , 

Vo« operaai stratat moles, collea^e supcrbi, 

Qdcu modo nunc Rom« nomen inane manet ; 
Vosqnc trhunpkalc* atrns, caloqne coloMi 

JEqaatH Pariit cxsa coliimiu jafit : 
Edila Pjrramidam fostigia, templa deonim, 

l%na ▼«! cllwrri* ampkitbeatm locia : 
Voa aeri tandem altrnrit longinqna TCtiMlaa ! 

\os longa tandem fata tulere die. 
At Rolna^ .Cneadom magnnm et memorahile nomen 

Tempus edax rerum toliere non poioit. 
Nee potent, donee clari monamrnta rigebaot 

Ingenii, quae non olla senecta rapit. 
Cxtera labantar tacito fagientia cunu ; 

Callioiie cternnm rirere »ola potest. 



Yc prostrate fabrics, and ye lofry bilk. 

That noogbt can boast, aaxe Rome's nndying name ; 

Ye arcs of triumph, and je itatoes tall. 

Uplifted to the .«kies ; yr pillars huge, 

Tom from the entrails of the Parian rocks : 

Tt ifteivd temples, lofty pj-ramid*. 

AalAeatret that HeaT** ittelf aigbt daia, 

leall areeonqvcT'd by tbe lapteofage^l 

The fates favre bronglit al length yew day •€ doMD. 

Bot Time, tbe grare of all tbmgt, baa not qneadi'd, 

Nor e'er shall qoeoch tbe glorioas Bmne cC I 

'While those great monuments of gonins lire, 

Whicb yaara can Mvar vitbar aor 4astr»y. 

All other mortal works mnat ptss awaj; 

Tbt Ikttc alooe emits in «nAess yoolb. 



I bto a tfstenif and adapted lo modern edifices by PaUa4h: 
icre was much to pnd&e, and liuio to cnticl&e in ihe new 
But ihe geniimaf MIchaei Angelo, sublime, daring, aod 
Dl of control, is acciifi^ of devtating from antiquity and of 
dttf innovaliona, wbieh, copied and exaggerated by Ilia 161- 
iooa degoiioratcd into defects^ and became at Iw^ ikft 
te irt i LsoJf in die foi lowing century, when the cllfldiof Ul 
y was removed^ and the impulse ouly wliicli he had gi?en| 
id. The defects of the style to wlucb this great man is sii|h 
> have given riso, and whidi BarrMmn aually carried tti 
r hcifdbt of dofonnity and feUy, are prbicipalJy the follow- 
\ Ibai vupfion notliing, that are coupled together, of 
^ and receases.^ %. The repetition of the ^me order 
scale, or the introduction of another order in Ihe 
otf or on the, same plane.— 1. Tbe saim order carried 
dilfei«ni stories aod the eonaeqneal oonfluton of propoi^ 
t Mnitli>llcity of pedestals and pilifleri*-^. Prodigality 
jtdlS««-4. Breaks, iniemiptioo, or wsrtef of the cornice. 
iMtai of pediments, and pediments of Yirioni forms^ snob 
I, Mfnicircles, arcs of cin^es, adrandng, receding, etc. — 
ftortheF«stJc,*0. Tho Intmductlon of tow stories, called 
My and Utile windows betwe^ the principal slories,^10. 
^fa ace of columns in the shaft. — 11. Multiplication of 
rtHiasand pitanters, with portions of capitals crowded 
la die angle of ecHUcea. Though many more aiiglit be meih 
htte ii« suiScient to gire the reader an tde& of Ihe ceosnro 
f *e rigid admirers of antiquity on tbe modem style ; and 
\ Uf Ihai if greatness of maimer mni^ist ia prcsetitlug few, 
MWfilial parts to Ibe eye, the more breaks, intcrruptiais, 
I there are, tlie more the appearance of ibe whole nuist 
\ and dofotmlty *, 

THE ROMAN GOVEIIffUENT. 

loman govenMwni tlie reader may i^peot aann wasxmAf 
n thesepiges beeomepulilic, that gin^nmieiitmay ceainio 
that can be said of it at present Is, that though despotbaJid 
contronl, k la ei^etcised by the Pontiff with tnildne^ and 
to by the people with req>ecl. I'he sacred clia meter of 
[linflitences both the sovereign and the subject The 
cverenee with which it inures the teller may be usitftti § 



«gi upon tliU nbjed is th^ boiineii of « prof^Bted orchitMTp 
wi^ cull J flulik hijBi to U\ an useful and mtvrUtm&g va?Bvne en the 
kfffty AaI mwm ^Ucimn of iHc firof^wiAti, wliMi aiwl hii beta 
IvhDse tme hti htm nalnrtd 1^ trvvdliBSf do«i nat wlnrtihi ths 
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but its eiTecis on the former are perhaps less beneficial, as the ja»- 
ticc of the prince is often suspended, and sometimes defeated hf 
the indulgence of the pastor. But of this inconvenience we Ought 
not to complain ; it is not now, nor ever was it, a common or cha- 
racteristic defect of any government^ and few sovereigns recorded 
in history are reproached with want of severity. The worst coa- 
sequences of pure unmixed monarchy, the general indolence which 
it inspires, and the lethargy in which it involves all the powers •( 
the mind, by excluding the nation from all share in the manage- 
ment of its own interests, are felt without doubt in the Roman ter- 
ritory, but perhaps in a less degree than in other countries under tte 
influence of the same perverted system. The government is elec- 
tive; promotion depends in a great degree upon talents and vlrtaeii 
and consequently there is a stimulus to exertion, and a scope for 
honourable ambition ; moreover many salutary regulations 
been made by the present Pontiff, and some vague reports 
been circulated, and have excited a hope that he intends to 
blish a senate, and to goveni his states by their advice and . with 
their concurrence. Such a step, the result of an enlightened polky, 
would contribute more to the prosperity of Rome and to the inde- 
pendence and union of Italy, than all the edifices he can erect at 
home, and all the alliances he can contract abroad. Bat this re- 
port is probably the effusion of patriotism, or perhaps the modest 
expression of the public wish and opinion. But be it as it may, 
Rome is now under the iron sceptre of the French ruler ; no change 
can take place without his approbation, and the amelioration of its 
government, most undoubtedly, forms no part of his system. 

As for the origin of the temporal sovereignty of the P<^esit nury* 
^without any reference to imperial donations real or imaginary, be 
most honourably and firmly established on the firee consent of a 
grateful and admiring people \ After the expulsion of the GoAi^ 
when the arms of the Eastern Emperors had reconquered, but were 
incapable of protecting Italy ; when the incursions and menaces ef 
the Lombards kept the city inconstant alarm, and pestilence aad 
famine preyed upon it, the Romans naturally turned their eyes is 
their bishops, and found in them the support which they had vaia^ 
solicited from their sovereigns. The Pontiffs had till that period 
been as eminent for their virtues asfor their station, and when forced 
by public distress to take a considerable share in the administraiiOB 
of the state, they displayed a prudence equal to their sanctity, and 
a benevolence as extensive as the possessions of the Roman chor^ 
even when augmented by their own private fortimes '. We see 

> Gibbon. 

> If the retder wUha to know how great were the exertioas» how exlensife lit 
tharities, how actiTe the patriotism of the Popei in the sixth and acvCBlh ( 
he need uiil Y peruse the epistles of Gregory the Great; 
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Ihem in the sevcnlh, eighth, and ninth centuries protecting Rome 
Ni one side against the attacks of the Lombards, and securing it on 
the other firom the rapacity and treachery of the Exarchs, repairing 
lis walls, feeding its inhabitants, engaging distant princes in its in- 
terests^ and finally restoring the majesty of its name in the new em- 
igre. Rome indeed seems to owe her existence to her Pontiffs, and 
had not the chair of St. Peter replaced the throne of the Caesars, 
and tKe seat of empire become the sanctuary of religion, Rome 
mmld probably have sunk into a heap of uninhabited ruins, and left; 
10 posterity nothing more than the whistling of a mighty name. 
From the re-establishment of the Western Empire to the tenth 
oe&tnry the Popes employed theur influence in opposing the growing 
power of the Saracens, and in protecting the coasts of Italy and the 
Capital itself against the predatory incursions of those barbarians. 
Simtly after commenced their contests with the German Cs^ars, 
contests which arose more perhaps from Roman pride and a rooted 
hoitred to Transalpine, that is, in their eyes, barbarian domination, 
than from prelatical arrogance ; the cause to which they are very 
generally and very confidently attributed. That such arrogance 
existed is indeed sufficiently evident, and that it operated as a very 
active principle is equally clear; but it may be questioned whether 
Ike insolent claims of universal dominion advanced by Gregory YIL 
did not originate as much from the lofty spirit of the Roman, as 
from the ambition of the Pontiff. Certain it is, that this extraordi- 
nary personage seemed better formed to fill the imperial throne 
than the pontifical chair, and that if he had been a prince only and 
not a bishq) , he might , with such a daring and intrepid spirit, 
bare restored the grandeur of tlie empire, and fixed its seat once 
more on the seven hills. 

But however we may censure the Popes as ecclesiastics in these 

Moody and destructive quarrels ; as princes and as Romans they 

may claim our indulgence, as they struggled against foreign in- 

liience, and finally succeeded in freeing Italy from the yoke of a 

German, that is, a barbarian and absentee ruler. The disputes of 

the Popes with the barons and the Roman people were founded on 

Aejast opposition of a firm government, to the arrogance and the 

of an aristocratic body on the one side, and to the licen- 

of a turbulent populace on the other; but Rome has just 

to deplore and to condemn the folly and the perversity 

of her pastors, when they forsook her venerable walls, and instead 

of discharging in the Vatican the sublime duties of prince and of 

pastor, submitted to while away their unprofitable days in voluntary 

exile, alternately the instruments and the victims of French in- 

trigae and ambition. 

Of all the disasters that befel Rome in the long series of her 
eventftal history, this, perhaps, was the most pernicious both in its 
inmediate effects and distant consequences; and to it may boasr 
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cribed the degradation of the noblest monuments, the depopnlatioa 
of the Capital and its neighbourhood, and the multiplicity of etib 
that anarchy and tyranny never fail to bring in their train. These 
evils continued to operate, as is natural in political as well as phy- 
sical distempers, long after their efficient causes had ceased li 
exist; and the Popes, during many ages after their re-establisk- 
ment in Rome, had to struggle with the restless and unbridM 
passions excited by the guilt or the folly of their absentee prede- 
cessors. Sixtus at length succeeded in the arduous undeitakia^ 
and after having broken the stubborn spirit of the barons, ani 
tamed the people to submission, restored order, peace, and indvstiy 
in the Roman states. 

From this period Rome rapidly increased in prosperity , richeii 
and population, and became the seat of the arts and sciences, tk 
centre of political negociation, and not unfrequently, of camfis 
intrigue. Most of the succeeding Popes did not fail to take an actite 
part in the public transactions of the times, sometimes indeed m 
mediators, a character v^ell becoming the common Father of Chrii- 
tians, but too frequently as parties concerned, with a view to 
national interests or to family aggrandizement. Their conduct ii 
this respect, though little conformable to the principles of their pro- 
fession, was however very advantageous to their territories, as It 
brought wealth to the inhabitants, and reflected lustre on a city, 
at the same time the metropolis of tlie Christian world and the Ca- 
pital of an extensive and flourishing country. 

The reformation produced at the time little or no diminnUon of 
the temporal greatness and consideration of the Popes; so liuk 
indeed that, in the ceutui7 following that event, Rome seems lo 
have enjoyed a splendour and prosperity not witnessed within her 
walls since the fall of the empire. Hence, a judicious historian has 
obsened, that if P)-rrhus' ambassador could with propriety call 
the Roman senate in his time a congress of kings % a similar appel- 
lation might with equal veracity be applied to the modern senate 
of Rome, the college of cardinals, during the seventeenth century. 
That assembly was, strictly speaking, composed of princes, the 
sons, nephews, brothers, or uncles of the first sovereigns in En- 
rope; men who not unfrequently, as statesmen and ministaSi 
had held the reins of empire at home, or as ambassadors, reprt- 
sented their royal relatives abroad. They either generally reiidadl 
or frequently assembled at Rome, not only to discharge their dntics 
about the person of the Pontiff, but to support the interests of their 
respective courts; and in order to attain this object the more eiBC- 
tually, they displayed a splendour and a magnificence nearly royal. 
The officers of their household were often nobles of high rank; 
their secretaries and chaplains were men of talents and business; 
a long train of guards, servants, and retainers attended their per- 

1 Demni ReT. dltaliiu 
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mhen they appeared in public, and the blaie of the purple, in 
r BO dazzling, was heightened by all the adventitious circum- 
M» of birth, power, and opiiloncc. The union of so many 
irious personages, vying with each other in talents and magni* 
ice, gave Rome the appearance of an universal court, where all 
lovereigns of Europe wei*e assembled to discuss the general 
ests of Christendom, and to display their rival glories in peace 
security. Such indeed was its state under the Pontifls of the 
fhete, Barberini and Panfili families, as it had been before 
sr those of the Mediceau and Farncsiau houses; nor is it wou- 
ld if at such periods of glory it should have recalled to the me- 
f of the spectators the republican era when Pompey and 
ar, Crassus and Lucullus were seen to parade the streets and 
■, surrounded by their friends and clients. 
om this epoch the character of the Pontiffs became more epis- 
1 and pacific; occupied with the government of the Catholic 
ch over which they preside, and with the civil administration 
leir own territories sufficiently extensive to engross their 
«t attention, they seem to have lost sight of foreign, or at least 
Uramanlane politics, and have only interfered, as for as 
ncy permitted or necessity required their interposition. Their 
ness for their fomilies, a defect pardonable in an old man, has, 
re it may have existed, betrayed them perhaps into hasty pro* 
ons, but has seldom eugaged them, as formerly, in mischievous 
ects of aggrandizement. The arts and sciences have at all 
St, but particularly duriug the latter centuries, met with their 
:iad encooragement; aud Rome, enlivened by their constant 
lence, embellished by their munificence, and fed by the produce 
pireral extensive, populous, and well cultivated provinces, had 
lually resumed her robes of glory, aud began to promise her- 
once more the return of ease, dignity, and permanent pros- 
ly. She had bceu great even in her fall, and venerable in her 
sters. She had ceased to be the misuress of the world in arms, 
ihe still remained the mistress of the world in arts; she was no 
^ the capiuil, but she was the metropolis of Europe, not the 
Aeace of the first sovereign, but the see of the first pastor. She 
■d been subjected to slavery as Athens ; she had not been 
iced to a heap of ruins as Babylon. She still reigned, wl- 
ed, but independent ; and still claimed and eiyoyed the venera- 
of kings and of nations. Without Heets or armies she reposed 
larless tranquillity : ptd>lic reverence, more mighty than mill- 
power, covered her head with an invisible ^gis, guarded her 
tiers, aud secured her repose '. Even the nations which had 

* Forti cscrciti allor ti aniiMO ; td on . • . 
TuwA U rlapctto. k'lUcmku Cuv.SJU 

TWa mighltj arauM gMidod thtttUd nam 
Kciprct aa< rtT'raKC art thf wn p^tcctiun. 
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forsaken her commnnion, and in days of irritation had defied the 
thunders of her fulminating Pontiffs, now looked towards her 
with respect, and beheld with affection and reverence the bene- 
volence, the sanctity, and the humility of her pastors <• Such was 
the state of Rome during the eighteenth century; a state happy ia 
the present ei^oyment of peace^ plenty, and increasing improve- 
ment, and big with the hopes of future and accumulating pros- 
perity. The French invasion closed the scene '. 

> A passage from a ipeech of Mr. Pitt may explain this obscnratioD. AUodiii 
to ihe suppression of the papal goTeniment by the agents of Bonaparte, he sajs, a 
tnmsaetUm accompanied by outrages and insults towards the pious and vtmotM 
Pontiff f in spite of the sanctity of his age^ and the unsulUed purity of his eharmetm^ 
which even to a Protestant ^ seem hardly short ofUie guilt of saerilege,^^ Sf t ah . ajf 
Mr. Pitt, Feb. 3, z8oo. 

> Here it may not be improper to mention, that we went (July 22, 180a) to Pint' 
cati, to pay our respects to Cardinal York, who receiTes all English visitants wilk 
cordial hospitality. It is impossible to behold this prince without emotion; beii 
in )he serenty-second year of his age, stoops much, but retains a glow of heaMi and 
ruddiness, the remains of early beauty, in his countenance; he talks English with 
ease and accuracy, and seems to speak it with pleasure. There is, however, in hk 
pronunciation, as may easily be supposed, somewhat of that thickness or heavinw 
which is observable in the accent of Englishmen who have been long accustooMd la 
converse with foreigners only. His manners, though dignified, are easy and nntf* 
fected. He speaks of England with warm affection, and to employ his own expm- 
sion, is always happy to see his countrymen, for he glories in being a Briton. Hii 
generosity to his attendants of every denomination is boundless; hence they all 
flourish under his influence, and soon grow up into fortune and independence. Tka 
poor of his diocese bless his benevolence, and owe to the charity of their pastor a 
ilegree of comfort, which the inhabitants of few towns in Italy are so fortonaie as la 
CDJoy. He resides at Prescati, and seldom visits Rome, unless when sona pabfie 
function requires his presence , as Dean of the Sacred College, Archpriert of St I^ 
ter*s, or Chancellor of the Roman Church. He passes his mornings in his caUMiMi 
and in the librai^ of his seminary, where he transacts business with his deifj, ud 
where about eleven or twelve o'clock he receives the visits of such persons of nok, m 
foreigners, as come to wait upon him. He soon dismisses them, and if Fn ||ri^g h^ ^^^ 
his carriage to convey them to such places as they may choose to visit in the nfiitjtw 
hood. About one he drives out himself, and returning at two dines with his §mah 
and guests, always placing the English near him, and addressing his convcnttNa 
to them with visible complacency. His table is served, plentifully, hot withoot m^ 
affectation either of magnificence or simplicity. About four o'clock he withdm^ 
and according to the Italian custom reposes for some time ; after which he rttaiw 
to business, and finally terminates the day with the accustomed acts of devotion. 

Sttdi is the ordinary tenor of the Cardinal's life, plain, useful, and unroflody ani 
I doubt much whether his days would have flowed so smoothly had his brote^ 
daring attempt succeeded, and placed him on the steps of the throne of Great Bril^ A 
Disappointment or fsilure in this enterprize can therefore scarce be considend hf 



him as a misfortune ; especially as the dignities which he enjoyed in various coaa- j 
tries, and Cha pensions which he received from the Bourbon princes, not only nM \ 
him abo ve want, bat enabled Um to foppirt 4te dignity of his t&le and ftmily wilk ] 
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i III* it*;i«irrniay <'\pori sonit* aocoiuit ul iho rondiictol' the repub- 
lican army wiiiic iu possession of Koine, and of the consequences 
of their invasion. On the firet of these topics little need be said; 
the public papers have given various details, and where they are 
aileot, there are accounts in every body's hands that make np the 
deficiency. From these we learn that the behaviour of the sol- 
diery and subalterns was in general civil and orderly, but that of 
the generals and their immediate dependents in the highest degree 
insolent and rapacious. For this assertion, we have the best 
authority, that of the army itself, expressed, first, in a representa- 
tion to MasMtna, then commander, and next in an address to 
the citizens of Rome, published the 23d and 2&th February, 1798. 

With regard to the public plunder of the churches and pontifi- 
cal palaces, as also of some private houses, many of the masterpieces 
in statuary and painting were sent to Paris, a valuable collection of 
gbld medals dispersed, several inestimable manuscripts purloined, 
and without doubt much mischief done in every respect. But when 
the reader recollects that there are sixty thousand ancient statues 
In Rome, that of most of the masterpieces in painting that have been 



Mlfident fplcadour. Some pretend that his iacomc amounted to forty, but others 
man moderate ealculate it at thirty thousand pounds a-year; a sum fully adequate, 
partkalarly in Italy, to all the purposes of episco|)aI charity and of princely magni- 
ficence. But the consrquences of the Fi-ench revolution, a revolution which has 
cost the 1n«an species so many tears, and so much blood, reached the venerable 
cardinal, drove hki from his Sec, stript him at onre of his whole income, and sent 
him in his old age a needy wanderer, to seek for refuge in Austria, in Gtrfu, and in 
Sicily. He retela hb adventures during thb distressing period with utisfaction, 
and e n l an i npon then as a fitvourite topic of conversation. In this slate of eiile and 
drjectiOii he was wddenly relieved by the well-timed, but unexpected generosity of 
his illnslriottB relation, oar gracious Sovereign. George the Third, accustomed to 
I of benevolence^ distinguishes every month of his honourable life by some act of 
But never did he confer a beneCt with better grace, or place it to more 
A pension of four thousand povnds a-year, paid in advance, relieved tho 
I from the prospect of present want, and placed him above the reach of future 
Tlie nation, I may venture to assert, applauded the geotrosity of its so* 
t wkHe I can assure the public, that the Cardinal feels and expresses the moit 
g riUni aclLnowledgment, and glories in owing to his country only his prcMnt eomlbrt 
and Uepcndence. He is, as is well known, the last of the illuslrioos line of the 
t which, elevated in aU its branches, and peculiarly unfortunate in aone, has 
■nk either into meaimess or contempt, and will terminate ere long its che* 
' in religious dignity and virtuous resignation *. 



* TW CwMinri dcCraU art tboM of hU rank and age i foDd eflhc attci«nl glories of hU familyt 
ha^aigfcu ia iLc soumI of royally, and is orreaded if tl»r title ti njmi kigitmesM be not rrrqonilly 
wmd hj ikeav «lio %pr. k to bi«i a fitlc which, as gramLMHi to a kin,- of tirrat Britain, he perha|iB 
kaa ■ richi lo ct^im. l*rinco iugiutos, whih- at Hour, frrqaenilj %isiled iba Ordiual. and with 
Aal driiulo poltlrntas whiih distingaiJics thv prrsmt r^vr ofBriiith princes, gratified libaaii* 
Br^aTa tor with (hr frrqncat lotrodoclioo of the faTiHiritrr|iithet. SooMunrelrnling revoiolioiiisU 
May p«^pi coodcMs this p4«Qi eftaaocmt flattery, but men of feeling aad b» of iht worU wall 
•■ilt in apfbwdinf it. 

II ^ 
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carried away, there are mosaic copies superior in colonring and dv* 
ration to the originals; nay, that the first ofpaintingSfthose which Ibni 
the Tery school of the ari itself, are imprest on the walls of the T»- 
tican, and may indeed be disfigured, but cannot be removed; and, 
in short, that the models of modern skill and the monuments ofani- 
quitv stand yet untouched, he will agree ^\ilh me that so fbr tbeevfl 
is neither very great nor irreparable. Rome is still the seat ofik 
arts ; and the painter, the sculptor, the architect, must Trequ^l its 
schools, if they wish to attain perfection and aim at any reputatioi. 
I mean not to excuse, much less defend , the atrocious deed d 
the French government or the conduct of its generals. How br 
such acts of plunder are justifiable even in a legitimate war, car- 
ried on according to the lenient maxims of modem times, I knuv 
not ; but neither Louis XIV. nor Louis XV. thus pillaged the libra- 
ries, galleries, or churches of the Netherlands, notf\'ithstandiog t^ 
allurement which the works of Fandyke and Jtubens held oetia 
them, particularly at Brussels and Antwerp. Nor did Frederick 
Prussia, though passionately fond of pictures, and not easily coa- 
trolled by considerations of justice and humanity, take fh>m tke 
gallery of Dresden one painting, not even the Xofie^ of Correggi$, 
notwithstanding his enthusiastic admiration of that masterpiece. 
But the war which the French waged on Rome (I may add, on T«^ 
nice, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, etc. oic.) was an unplx>voked at- 
tack, a speculation of rapacity, an act of wanton violence, an aboae 
of confidence, and a cowardly slraiageni, where ever)- means had 
been employed first to deceive, and then overturn an unsuspecting 
and, as they themselves at their fii*si entrance into Rome called ii, 
a friendly government. In such a ruflian aggression, for it merits 
not the appellation of war, every subsequent deed of rapacity is a 
violation of the law of nations, and every life sacrificed to usurpa- 
tion is a murder. 

The example of the Romans has, I know, been adduced in justi- 
fication, or at least in extenuation of this national felony. But, ii 
the first place, the Romans did not take one suilue from the Greeks 
during the first war, nor even the second, till the Etoiians and their 
allies brought down upon themselves a reluctant and lon^-sas- 
pended chastisement. In the next place, this high-niiaded aid 
generous people never by public authority compelled the Greeks 
to surrender the masterpieces that adorned their cities ; they never 
entered as friends and acted as enemies ; they never employed 
cunning and intrigue, to deceive their enemies, but open declara- 
tion to caution them, and power and wisdom tostibdue them. Tie 
destruction of Corinth * was a signal act of vengeance jnst^able by 



' Night. 

> That very MuMniiis, who desUttyed Corinth, rebuilt the temple of Jopilv m 
or Deer the Mtc of that citr, erected a l>rass statue to Jupiter at Ohvpi^ nd coa* 



I 
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the latVB of war as then admitted ; but yet it was more the act of the 
general than of the Roman people, and not altogether sanctioiied 
by the senate ^ When the Romans became corrupt, their pneton 
and pro-consuls were often personally ui^ust; but never was sacfa 
pillage publicly authorised till the maxims of Roman justice were 
neglected, and the majesty of public rule was abused and turned 
into an instrument of tyranny by the emperors. The French since 
the revolution have indeed often compared themselves to the Ro- 
mans ; but the resemblance is only in vice ; here indeed they snr- 
passed the original ^. 

But to come to the consequooccs of the French invasion ; the evil 
here is of very different, and indeed of very alarming magnitude. 
In the first place, they have separated the opulent city and territory 
of Bologna, and almost all the Adriatic coast from the Roman state, 
thus retrenching near one-half of its Income, and ottb-third of its 
population; a defalcation which must considerably affect the dig- 
nity and resources of the capital, and consequently reduce the nnm- 
her of its inhabitanu. In the next place, by the enormous contrl- 
iHitions which they raised, they annihilated the credit, and swal- 
lowed up the income of the state, burthened the rich with debt, and 
deprived the poor of employment. The fall of public credit occa- 
sioned the ruin of the greater part of the hospitals, schools, and 
charitable establishments, which, generally speaking, derived their 
income from the apostolical exchequer. However tlie fertility of 
the soil, and tiie industry of the inhabitants, aided by the exertions 
of government, might perhaps repair even this evil ; and it is said 
that Cardinal littffb, by an improved system of finance, by the sup- 
pression of exemptions, and by a more equal distribution of bur- 
thens, has already made a very considerable progress towards that 
desirable object. 

Iributcd very largely to the cinbellishment of the temple of Delphi. In iact, the 
Eonuiu were so far from deprivio^ the cities which fell under their power of their 
itatucs and puhlic ornaincoti, that they even restored to the owners those whkh had 
been cvried ait ay. Thus when Scipio took and destroyed Carthage, hereiloM to 
the Sidliau cities the Torious artldes, and particularly the statuei and p*|nt{t^^ 
wfcirb the Carthaginians, a cniel pilfering people, had depriTed them of. He «K- 
UmdeA this benefit not to Italy only, as that was jnst and natural, but even to Africa^ 
and directed that c%ery community should be allowed to resume all the artidai of 
p«blic property which it could identify. — Lip. Supp, li. So, 

We find moreoTcr, that so late as the era of Pliny, when Greece had felt act tfaa 
rcaentment of Svlia only, but the madness of Caligula, Nero, and Oomitian, the dif^ 
hrtnt cities were in possession of several of the masterpieces whidi had distingoiihed 
ihcBi at an earlier period. — P/Z/i. Aat. Hut, lib. uuu? et uxt. 

' Qeero bints censure of this act of severity. — Dt Off, i. 1 1. 

' Ncra» it is true, took fif hundred sUtues from Greece in tha comia qTUi 
rciga (lovttcB years). Tha French took twice ai maoy fnm Italy io ona year. 
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But another and greater evil still remains. A secret and, it is 
mnch to be feared, a well-founded suspicion exists that the French 
have other and, if possible, far more mischievous designs in con- 
templation than any they have hitherto attempted to execoie; 
and so deep is the policy and so great the influence of the 
First G)nsuly that the success of his projects, vrhatever they may 
be, is scarcely problematical. In such circumstances, v?hea 
the last years have been all calamity, and the future are all nncer- 
tadnty, there can be no energy , no decision, and little digniij 
in pid)lic administration. To v?hat purpose, it will be said, 
are ameliorations in a system not destined to last? or regulations 
shortly to be abrogated? why ornament a city which may be plun- 
dered again next year? why repair ancient monuments to be again 
disfigured hj a barbarian soldiery? or why discover and restore sta- 
tues to see Aem borne away by our enemies? While such are the 
fears of government, individuals cannot indulge themselves in much 
gecurity. Why embrace a profession, one may say^ from which I 
may perhaps derive no adequate provision ? why, says anotlier, 
build a house in a city open to a second attack? The nobles par- 
take, as may well be supposed, the general apprehension; and 
while on the one side they are obliged to sell the valuable fnmitare 
of their cabinets and galeries to meet the exigencies of the moment, 
<m the other hand they have no means to replace them, nor indeed 
can they have any inclination to amass, with great difDculty and ex- 
pense, objects to allure and gratify foreign rapacity. The French 
therefore have deprived Rome of its credit, its resources, its dignity, 
and its independence ; they have robbed it of all that constitutes the 
prosperity and security of a state, and have thus caused it more 
real and permaueut injury than the pi*edatory attacks of Genseric 
and Bourbon, or the transient fury of Odoacer and Totila 

The Gauls have, indeed, at all times been the banc of public feli- 
city, and the torment of the human species ; in ancient times, rest- 
less, bold, and ferocious, they invaded and ravaged Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor. Tamed by the power and civilized by the arts 
of Rome they slumbered for a few centuries, till they were conquered 
and barbarized agam, first by the Franks and then by the Nor- 
mans, when they arose with redoubled impetuosity to disturb the 
neighbouring states, and to convulse all Europe with an uninter- 
rupted succession of ambitious projects, pltmdering excursions, and 
unprovoked attacks. One consolatory reflection is suggested by the 
history of this turbulent race, and upon its solidity we must for the 
present rest all hopes of liberty and independence in Europe. It 
is this, that while the ardour, the impetuosity, and the numbers of 
the French have almost constantly given them the advantage in the 
beginning, the insolence and frivolity, apparently inseparable 
firom the national character, have as invariably foiled them in the 
end} and involved tbe;n|i ii} $batne ^Qd disa^ten Their present 
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leader, it is true, is an Italian : his depth and perseverance may 
perhaps fix for a time t^e volatiiitjr, and ^ith it, the fate of the nation 
over which he presides; but durability, so seldom granted to the 
wisest of human institutions, can never be annexed to French do- 
mination. 

It may perhaps be asked, what will be the probable of fote Rome? 
Is it destined to be a dependence, or the capital of the Italian repub- 
lic? or rather may it not be left in its present state as the destined 
seat of the Consul's uncle, when placed by his influence in the pa- 
pal clair? Rome, if united to the Italian republic, would probably in 
a abort time become the capital of all Italy, and form as anciently 
a state of such power and magnitude as might rival and perhaps 
bumble France herself'. To raise such a rival cannot be the ob- 
ject of the First Consul. To keep Rome in a state of dependence is 
certainly his intention ; but whether as a republic under the go* 
vemment of one of his brothers, or as the pontifical residence of Ms 
uncle, Is still a matter of mere copjecture. The latter may be the 
most probable destination of Rome. 

As the Catholic religion is the most extensive Christian commu* 
mm^ and has numerous votaries, not only in the countries where 
it is exclusively established, but even in those where the reforma* 
tion prevails, it is without doubt the interest of every government^ 
that the head of such a body should be independent, and that his 
residence, for different motives, should he regarded as sacred. 
Here the piety of the Catholic and the prudence of the politician 
mast agree. To this consideration another may be added. The 
residence of the common Father of Christians ought to be the seat of 
nniversal charity and untroubled peace; its gates ought to be open to 
all nations; and all tribes of the human species, whatever their 
nriances and wars may be elsewhere, ought there at least to meet 
as brethren, and find the comforts of a common home. It would 
iadeed be an inestimable advantage to have one city thus exempt 
from the destructive influence of human passions,impervious to the 
horrors and alarms of war, and wholly consecrated to peace, bene- 
voknce, and humanity ; to the study of religion, to the improve^- 
ment of science, and to the perfection of art. 7 

CAMPAGNA DI ROMA. 

One of the most striking objects in the approach to Rome is, as I 
have elsewhere observed, that vast uninhabited, and in many places 
^cultivated extent of country that surrounds it on all sides, and is 
called the Campagna. Its present state of desolation is certainly sin- 



* To Tcdiie this tvoit is the interest and oug^t to be the gnad politiod d^ect 
«( Englind, of Austria, and of Russia. ^ 
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gnlar, and naturally calls for inquiry. Some travellers attribute it 
to the destructive influence of papal government and of catholic 
supentitioti working here as in their very focus, and with all their 
pernicious activity. It must appear fortunate in the eyes of such 
obMerrers, that causes which strike the earth with barrenness and 
taint the air with pestilence, have not also darkened the (ace of 
heaven and involved Rome in clouds and tempests. And singulariy 
lucky it must be considered that their malignity is restricted to the 
plains, and that while it extends on one side to thirty, it is on the 
other confined to twelve or sixteen miles ; that they sometimes 
spare certain favoured regions, and now and then fix on others ap- 
parently more distant from their sphere of action ; and in short, 
that they are not very regular and systematical in their progress ; 
as otherwise they must have reached the moimtains of jiitamej 
Tihur, and Sabina, extended over Umbria, and spreading firom 
the Tuscan to the Adriatic Sea, from Bologna to Terraeina^ they 
must have long since turned one of the most fertile countries in the 
world into a drear>' desert. But as these causes, so active in the 
Campagna, are perfectly inefllcient in every other part of the Ro- 
man territory, and particularly at Loreiio, Aneonuj Fano, and ia 
aU the delicious environs of Bologna, though as much under their 
deadly influence as Rome and its immediate neighbourhood, the 
reader may be disposed to seek for some more satisfactory solntioa 
of the difficulty. To obtain it we must go back to antiquity. 

Strabo observes, that the coasts of Laiium were in some places 
unhealthy, and ascribes that quality to the marshes that border 
them *. It naturally follows that in ancient as well as in modem 
Umes the air of the coast must not unfrequently be carried by sea 
breezes into the interior, and as the Campagna is surrounded by 
moimtains on every other side, these vapours may, particularly 19 
the calm and sultry months of summer, remain suspended in the 
air, and considerably aff'ect its salubrity. The same effect is pro- 
duced in the gulph of Corinth by a similar cause every autumn, 
when the exhalations from the swamps and marshes at the month 
of the Achelous, are carried up the gulph, and being confined by 
the high hills and mountains that border it, hang brooding over the 
sea and neighbouring shore, and oftentimes rise so high as to render 
Corinth itself, though seated on an eminence, for some mondis 
almost uninhabitable. To confirm this conjecture, I need only ob- 
serve, that several ancient writers, and among others Horace, Mar 



■ Lib. ▼.— ColnmelUi indeed seems to consider the \icuiily of the sea u gene* 
rally insalubrious. " Pra»tat, " says he, <* a mari longo potius intervallo quani bren 
refugisse, quia media sunt spatia gravioris halitus; " 

'* tt is better to be ategrat distance from the sea, thau a ihort OM^ beeaose Ibe 
atmosphere of the inlcrveniDg space is anwholesooir, *' 
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tial, ud Frcmliaus represent the air of Rome iiaelf as imwbolesoiie 
during the great heats ; and at present, the wind which blows from 
the coasts in summer, particularly since the forests that formerly 
eovered them have been thinned by the late Pope, is considered as 
peculiarly noxious ^ A marshy soil, under the influence of a warm 
son, must naturally emit gross exhalations, and the more serene 
the sky, the more permanent and destructive must be their In-' 
luenoe. 

We must recollect at the same time, that the Campagna is not 
the only unhealthy tract in Italy ; that Etruria has iu fnartmmm, 
and that its coasts were never remarkable for salubrity. ^' £9i 
9aH0^^ says the younger Pliny, *^ §rmii ei puUttm era TWoo- 
ruffij qym per kiius exiendiiur '." Rutilius confirms this obser- 
vaiioa when he describes Gravitcm and Ca$a. 

bde OnviMinni fitttigia ran ▼idemnt 
Qnai prenit citiva nepe palndu odor.. . . 
Coraimui aotiquaii aullo custode niiiiai» 

EtdcMlitanumiaiMbGoHB) 

MUuiL iUK Ub. i. TKT. iSj. 

Silius, speaking of another town on the same coast, alludes to its 
insaltibrity produced by the same cause. 



• obMuc campo fqualentc FrcgclUe 4. 

lih,y/m. 475 



' Apw% iolamiuiiig feren, and phthisical spaptoat wen aomnoK ia Emm 9^ 
ctoilly as well mwm^ aooordiqg to Aidepiadet, who floorubed ia tho tiiM of Vo^ip 
pcjy and is quoted bj Galeo, who cooGrms his report 

Of die ionlahrily of the immediate Deighbovrliood of Eome we haf^ a stritUof 
iMtaneeiB Colamella, who, speakiugofRfgulus, uys — I?amPapinic^#/tf(m/ff sionil 
d cxilis agricalloreai fuiiM earn loquunlar historic *. Now this trad gave its naaM 
1o tlw Tn6ns Pupimia^ aod was ooly seven or eight miles distant from Eoma towardt 
TftM'fi(yai. 

The Yaliran valley, now called Ftd d*lnftrmo^ and SMiently VMs infira ( the 
lower "taUcy), was fannerly, as it is at present, though dose to the city, deserted 
be came nahealthy. — Set Tac. Hist, ii. 93. 

■ L. Y. Kp. 6.^The coast of Toscany, whidi |exlflndi along the aeMhow, is an- 
vhokwaM and infeelsoas. 

' Graviicar't scanty roofk we nnt dctcrj, 

Uy friid air from •lagaant swamps annoy'd . . . 
And soon th' anhralthy niios mm ov ry« 
or Com, loaf d«Mrtid nd dtMffoy'd. 

4 Fregdbr, circled by a filly swanp. 

* F«r lusury iwtotmx as iNit bt wM a colUvstor of land in tht Faplaiaa district, wUchUatsoce 
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Even iM England, where the summer heat is so moderate, and of 
such short duration, and where the wind blows strong Uxm one 
point or other ten months out of the twelve, the fens, marshes, aid 
low lands in Essex, Cambridgeshire, and Lincolnshire, diffkise their 
influence wide enough to enable us to calculate its effects in a boner 
climate. Freedom and industry united have not yet been aUe to 
purify the air of the fenny islands of Zealand. 

From these observations I am inclined to infer, that the air if 
the Campagna could never have been more healthy than it is at 
present. I admit, however, that cultivation and population iBUghl 
then have counteracted the causes above mentioned; and I ana 
observe also, that at a very remote period those causes did not per- 
haps exist, and that many portions of land, now marshes, nighl 
then have been covered with the sea, as the flatness of the coaA 
and the consequent shaliowuess of the water must have been oo{h 
siderably increased in the course of time by the perpetual deposi- 
' tions of the Tiber. The population of this territory seems to haie 
been greatest during the infancy of the Roman republic, whoie 
enei^es were first displayed in contests within her immediate vi- 
cinity, and almost in sight of the Capitol. 

Not to mention Galiiy Fidence^ CoUafium^ etc., Pliny 
rates more than fifty nations inhabiting Latiutn at the 
and what must appear more extraordinary, places thirtj-three 
towns within the narrow compass of the PompHne marshes. Thesf 
towns, like the cities mentioned in the Scripture during the time o( 
Abraham, were probably little more than our ordinary villages. 
But whatever they were, the fifty nations and the thirty-three cities 
had disappeared, and scarcely left any trace behind. — Ita, ex an- 
tiquo Latio liii populi interiere sine vestigiU ^ Among these tribes 
Pliny enumerates the Alham^ the Ftdenatesj the Coriolani; and 
indeed of the depopulation of the Campagna during the most flou- 
rishing period of Roman prosperity, we have sufficient and unques- 
tionable evidence. Horace, to give a full idea of a lonely desoled 
spot, says, 

Gabiis desertior atque, 
Fidenis \icus » ^ lih, L epUt. xi. 7. 

It is to be observed that Fidenm was five, GabU ten miles from 
Rome '. Propertius expresses the solitude of GabH in a very coo- 
cise but emphatical manner, 

< Lib. iii. cap. 5. — Thus, Qfty-tbree Dations have disappeared out of Latioa, 
without leatiog a trace behind them. 

* £iapti«r than Gabii, and Fideiuc's streets. 

^ It is probable, that most of the persons killed by the fall of in Ibpliiikeitre at 
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Et qai nunc BulUi maxima turba GM '. 

lib. IT. eleg, T. 

Strabo, who lived in the time of Tiberius, represents the cities of 
Ardea and Laurentum as having been destroyed by the Sam-' 
niUMj and still in ruins in his time. To these he adds many others, 
SQch as Lavinium, CoUatia, Antemnw, FregaUm % etc., v^hich 
he says had dwindled into villages; so that the central regions of 
Italy, and Laiium itself, do not appear to have abounded with po- 
pulation, even duruag that prosperous period. That Ostia, though 
the seaport of Rome, should lose almost all its inhabitants, when 
the capital was on the decline, must appear very natural, when we 
consider that the air was infected by the neighbouring marshes and 
the harbour nearly choked up with sand. Every reader is acquaint- 
ed with the beautiftil description of Lucao, who, as a poet, affects 
to foretel at the battle of PhavMolia, the desolation which he him- 
self wiknessed'. Juvenal represents the Pomptme marshes as a 
receptacle of robbers , and speaks of guards employed for the pro- 
tection of travellers 4. I need not repeat what I have related else- 
where, that Cicero mentions an attack made upon a friend of his at 
the foot of Mouni Alhaniu; that the Fia Appia was lined with 
tombs and mausoleums from the very walls of the city to the neigh- 
bourtiood otAlba; that the other roads were by no means void of 
such gloomy decorations; and that amidst this crowd of monuments 
little room was left for habitable mansions. 

From all these circumstances I should be led to suspect that the 
populatioQ of the Campagna was not very great even in the time 



IB tbe icifn of Tiberius, were Romans, who flocked from the cApiUl to the 
of a ad^iboariiig Tillage or rather nburb.— Toe. Amn. Uk, if. cap. 6a. 

* And Q«bli, crowded thca, dttcrted now. 

>.SIiibOylib.T. 

• G«atM Man lata fatiini 

Obrocl, ft popaloa cri vaoirati* in orbrai 
Xrepio lutaW fnrat* Tunc omam LatiiMm 
Fabola nomca arit i Oabioc, YeioMiiM, Coraaqnt 
Polvcffc Tin facta petarmit aMwatrara mine; 
Iftaiaatpia Lataa* laarvatiaoaqoa ptnataa , ' 
Boa tMsaaa, food aon habitat, nifi Docta caoiKl' 
liiTitM. lMemm,IA.¥L\%9. 

Bow ikall ikia day «M faoplad aartb drCMa, 
PiarcBt auuULiiid, and rob tba growinf raca I 
SoaaikalllbafraatBcaaoftbaloauui mmmm 
To •■baliaviBg aart ba told by faoM. 
iMW aball tba mifbty Utian tow'ia ba laid* 
Aad fatal ci«wa «ir AQmo Bovataia'a bead. 

4 SstiiLSa7. 
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ofAngnstus and of Tmjan; and if this should really have been the 
case, I know of no satisfactory method of accounting for a deficiency 
so extraordinary in the neighbourhood of such an immense capital 
other than the unwholesomeness of the air. That there were an- 
ciently a very great number of villas rising in every part of this re- 
gion I admit, but this muUiplicily of country houses cannot be ad- 
duced as a proof of its general salubrity, because many of them 
were erected in places acknowledged even then to be unwhole- 
some, and were moreover designed for temporary accommodatioB| 
and as occasional retreats in winter, spring , and the beginning of 
summer , seasons when the whole Campagna is perfectly salu- 
brious. The Laurens or Laureutine villa of Pliny seems to haie 
been of this description, as we may very fairly infer firom the maoj 
precautions taken to catch every gleam of sunshine, and to exclude 
all the cooler winds. He speaks also of the convenience of one 
particular apartment , especially during the Saturnalia^ that is, ii 
December. 

As for the cultivation of this territory, a very considerable part 
was anciently, as it is now, entirely given up to pasturage. Sack 
in particular was the territory of Laurentum^ muUt^grega 
aviumj mulfa ibi equorum , houmque armenia >, says Puny the 
younger, when describing his villa near Laureftiuni/ he also in 
the same epistle alludes to the woods which covered the coasts, and 
extended in various directions around his house. Modo oceurren- 
Uhu9 sihU via coarcfatur, modo lafusimis pratis diffundiiur d 
patescit », arc his expressions when describing the way to it. Sug' 
geninty adds he, affalim ligna proximw sihm ^. Such is precisely 
the present appearance of the coast from Ogtia to the promonioiy 
of Circe, a vast extent of plain covered in many places with forests, 
and in others expanding into wide meadows and pastures. Much does 
not seem to have been anciently under corn, as immense supplies 
were regularly conveyed to Rome from Sicily, Egypt, and Africa, 
supplies which the fertility of the plains oiLatium and Eiruria^ if 
called forth by theartsof cultivation, would have rendered unneces- 
saiy 1. At present several extensive tracts are cultivated, particu- 



^ Pliu. ii. Fpisl. 17. — Many flocks of sheep were there, many droves of hones, anii 
of oxen. 

> Sometimes the road n confioed by woods that meet each oiher» sometimes it 
spreads over meadows of wide extent. 

3 The neighbouring woods supply abundance of limber. 

4 We find in ancient historians frequent mention madeof yean of scarcity at Rooe^ 
an evil which could not have occurred so frequently^ if Italy had been as well cvhivaled 
anciently as it is at present. Thus in the earliest ages of the repablic we find Rome 
reduced to the greatest distress for want of corn, as in the year U. C 3oiy again ia 
the year 3i4 and 343. I am aware that the scarcity on both theM occasiifi is 



iheleftofUief^ Tthiriifia, and of die Fii^:Ma^t^ 
fiime marshes. Hie fields in the iiiiB(ediate ndprixNir- 
lome, and oo the banks of the Tiber ^ excepting however 
sns that lie between that river and th6 Momie Aontp, are 
neadows, and produce great quaDtities of the ftftest hay. 
ed a grievous mistakei arising partly tnm inattfiition and 
mi prejudice, to imagine that the Campoffna^ because on* 
I, is therefore totally neglected and unproductive* * At 
iriods the population of the neighbouring Umm is enn 
I itt cultivation, and the yearly produce^ if I m^ belfeve 
iBce of a veryintdligentScotchgentl6^iaii|Vfho hud parsed 
wn at Rome, a|n vras thoroughly acquainted f^Ui thei 
he capital and the country arpund, iras npob ^ tfer^ge 
t two pounds per acre. Such a produce serais to imply no 
ention to cultivation, eqiecially when it is oonsidefed that 
parts, the soil neither is nor nrobably ever vras very fllfor 
rml purposes. Such at least U the opinion of a very can- 
ned, and worthy author, who viewed it vrithoot prcijudiee, 
lined it with scientific minuteness. His vrords |fe — ** I 
ir affirm, that the most Itrikiqg parts, the whole fdabi h^ 
ime and Tivoli, and the pomptme marshes, never ;wer6 or 
in a much better state than at present. I have vndked 
hooting great part of the f^ain between Rome and Tlvoli, 
id, which consists of a deep white chrystallfaEed ^and, ge- 
overed with a coat of black sand not half an inch, ai^ tit- 
\ • quarter of an inch deep , evi(i|^tly proves that it never 
il a state of ordinary cultivation. Immense expense may 
fiBi soil to some spots to make gurdeoB; bntevmi thata^ 
I fertility could not be of long dnradon, it vrouU soM db- 
irpugh the hungry unconnected sand bkieath '•'* 
mr any, or if any, what degree of blame may attach to the 
renunent, it is difficult to deteruMne, because it is not very 
UsGover what right the sovereign has to interfere in the 
lent of individual property, and the cultivation of private 
That the Roman government and nobility have l(ilher|Oy 
I continental governments and noblf$, paid Utile attention 



' Ik* kistorian to oMmt ^wims t|i«ii tke stariUtj «l Ike nU; mek as Ike 
IkaiocoipifldlkoBiiBfUMdlinAofdie peqplib SPd tk< kmynpsnif tke 
iteiptivatedaiidrifetted tk«ai Id tke fbraii. Bui tkit cmis of a«^ 
iSaed to dtiMM, or at IomI to fttffn, and ikej ww« mif s pari, or 
Hrtenof^fallifalBn^iviioveraiQgeMnlil^ But 

Mly laMp man fireiuaDilj, wilkoot tko mbm er anj ufauibHr tmmt 
tepmn^ t9Ee dnrios tke nisB of ribcrim, » ofioi under Caaonib 
i Moilar evil m udAm keerd of in Rose Ip no4wn lifM^ t)|aB^ 'fl 
nceedf onekwdfedsMl efgb^ ikouttod mmIi. 

of tke Eartk, bjFhOipBeiivd, liq. 
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to agriculture is I believe generally admiited, and that the system 
of com laws established in the papal territory was impolitic and 
pcmlcionsy is equally acknowledged on all sides; but the last of 
these defects has been removed by the recent suppression of all the 
ancient regulations on this head, and by the introduction of a new 
code, founded upon more enlightened principles : while the former 
can pnly be remedied by time, and by a very general revolution in 
continental manners and feelings. The papal government is not u- 
deed in its nature very active, and that agriculture is not, or rather 
has not hitherto been one of its principal objects is undeniable; a 
defect which is the more to be lamented, as few territories are bel- 
ter calculated for all the purposes of cultivation, in consequence of 
the fertility and the variety of the soil, of the profound peace which 
the character of the Pontiff generally ensures to his subjects , and 
of the site of the country itself, in the very centre of Italy , com- 
manding two seas, and affording all the means of easy exporta- 
tion*. 

A spirit of improvement is at present gone abroad in the various 
states of Italy, and as it has reached Rome in its progress, it is to 
be hoped that its influence will be active and efficient. One means 
of amelioration the authority of government might without any dit- 
flculty introduce into the Campagna, by planting the road sides, 
and increasing the growth of the forests along the shore, and by 
giving premiums and every other possible encouragement to that 
particular branch of agriculture. The multiplication of trees, or- 
namental and useful in most countries, would be particularly so m 
the Campagna J where wood only is wanting to complete the pic- 
ture , and to shelter at the same time the capital , and the inland 
tracts, from the exhalations of the marshes along the coast*. 

The malaria or unwholesomeness of the Campagna is supposed 
to commence with the great heat or dog-days, and last till the au- 
Unnnal rains precipitate the noxious vapours, refresh the earth, and 
purify the atmosphere. During this period of time, that is during 
the space of two months, the country is deserted, and except the 
delii^thil retreats of Tivoli and the Alban Mount placed by their 
elevation above the reach of infection, every villa, casino, and even 

' Nontine caiui dii homineKiue haoe urbi condends locum elegennit, ahibarri* 
■KM eollei, flumen opportunam, quo ex Mediterraneu locis fruges derefaantaTy qm 

ntrilnu commeatusaccipiaDtur ; mare Ticinum ad commodiutes • . • regb- 

Bom Halls medium, ad iocrementum urbis natumunice locum. — TiV. Liw, lib. t. S4« 

** Gods and men, not wilhout reason, selected this spot for tbe building of Iht 
dty ; hiUs remarkable lor salubrity, a river, convenient for emying down ton from 
the Mediterranean districts, and for receiving imports by sea. The sea near eoovgb 

for all purposes of convenience a spot in the centre of the countries of 

Ilaly> and singularly adapted to the increase aiid advancement of the city. 

> See Yenuti on tbe Cultivation of the Campagna, 
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bey and convent is deserted. So strong is the prejudice of the 
mans in this respect, that it is considered as dangerous and almost 
MsA to sleep out of the walls , though perhaps not twenty yards 
m the very gates of the city <. It is certainly reasonable to allow 
It the natives of a country are the best judges of its climate^ and 
ft prudent and right that strangers should follow their advice 
d example in guarding against its inconveniences; yet it is im- 
pible^not to suspect that there is on this occasion a considerable 
g;ree of groundless apprehension. In reality, if a cold is talcen 
a rural excursion during the hot months, it is attributed to the 
ilorrja. Every fever, and indeed every indisposition caught by 
iTellerft who pass the Pomptine marshes, or the Campagna dur- 
g the summer months, is ascribed to the influence of the air ; 
lUe such disorders might very naturally be supposed to arise 
« heat and fatigue , causes sufficiently active to produce fatal 
itempers in any climate. 

rhe conclusion which 1 am inclined to draw firom these observa- 
DS is, that the Campagna diRoma may, from very obvious 
lies, be in some places and at certain seasons unhealthy \ that 
ire cultivation, draining, extensive plantations, and, above all, 
mcrease of population, might in a great degree remedy this insa- 
nrity $ but, that it is unjust and uncandid to attribute to the Popes 
evil which the ancient Romans either did not, or could not re- 
ive, though they might command and combine for that purpose 
Ihe skill and all the riches of the universe '. If there be any 
ferencebetween ancient and modern Rome in point of healthiness, 
ira incUned to think that the latter must have the advanlage, as 
) site of the modern city is considerably raised by the ruins; and 
iseqoently the inundations of the Tiber are less firequent and less 
schievous, and the quantity of stagnant water is much dimi- 
bed. In fine, whatever the air of Rome may be for infants and 
ith, it is now considered as peculiarly favorable to riper age, and 
aid to be, as anciently, highly conducive to longevity. 



As IB tlie Tilla Borgbese for iostanoe, 

* llieappetrance of the few peasant! that inliabit the Campagna is frightful and 
^ting ; bloated beUies, distorted features, dark yellow complexion, livid eyes and 
; in short all the symptoms of dropsy, jaundice, and ague, seem united in their 
MMS. But though I am far from maintaining that the qualities of the air have 
■bare in the production of these deformities, yet I am inclined to attribute them 
WBe degree also to bad water and bad diet. The first of these causes produces 
ibf appearances in several mountainous countries, particularly in Switzerland, 
1 ihelaUer disposes the constitution to receive with tenfold effect the action of the 
Ft and the impression of noxious exhalations. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Departure from Rome — Character of the Ronaiis, ancient and 

At length the day Oxod for our departure approached, and oilk 
second of August we made a last visit to the Fonun, the Colisen, 
the Pantheon, and the Capitol. We once more hailed the geu 
of Rome In the colonnade of St. Peter, and retired after sunselloik 
gardens of the Filla Medici on the Pincian Mount (jCottU Ar- 
Udorum, the hill of gardens). There we seated ourselves under i 
cluster of pines and poplars that hung waving over the andat 
walls of the city, and as we enjoyed the freshness of the evening air, 
we Inflected upon the glorious ubjeets we had seen, and the happr 
hours we had passed in this grand Capital of the civilized world, ik 
seat of taste, literature, and magniGcence. We were now abott 
to take our leave, for ever probably, of these noble scenes, and fdt 
(and who would not have felt ?) a considerable degree ofregret atlk 
reflection, that we now beheld the towersof Rome vanishing in daii- 
ness for the last time! It is indeed impossible to leave Ihis rilj 
ilrithout emotion ; so many claims has it to our altenllon ; so maij 
holds upon our best passions. 

As the traveller paces along her streets, spacious, silent, and mi- 
jestic, he feels the irresistible genius of the place working in his 
soul, his memory teems with recollections, and his heart swelb 
with patriotism and magnanimity; two virtues that seem to spriii{ 
from the very soil, and flow spontaneously from the climate : so 
genei^lly do they penade every period of Roman history. While 
the great republic^ the parent of so many heroes, rises before 
him, he looks around like Camillus at the hills — the plain-^the 
river — for ever consecrated by their ftime, and raises his eyes willi 
reverence to the sky that seemed to inspire their virtues. 

In truth, no national character ever appeared so exalted, rose 
with such an accumulation of honour from so many trials, or re- 
tained its hard-earned glory for so long a period, as that of the Ro^ 
mans. Nulla unquam reifpublica nee fnajor^ nee Manctiar^ net 
bonis exemplis ditior fiiit >, says Titus Livius ^, and the assertioi 
was not the effusion of national vanity, for the Romans were too 
great to be vain, but the result of well-grounded conviction. That 
deep sense of religion which distinguished the republic btnn every 



* No republic wvi ever either grealer, or more holy, or richer in examjte of a- 
cellcnce. 

• >Prcf. adlib.!. 
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other state, and was according to Cicero one of the sbnrces of Its 
grandeur; that benerolence which taught them to respect human 
nature in their enemies, at a time when to slaughter or at best en- 
slave the conquered, was deemed even by the Greeks themselves 
the right of the victor; that strict attention to justice and the law of 
nations in proclaiming and carrying on war*; that contempt or 
rather defiance of danger and calm perseverance in spite of diffi- 
culties and obstacles; that disinterestedness and neglect of all per- 
sonal indulgence, and above all, that manly and unalterable consis- 
tency which in a peculiar manner marked and supported their con- 
dnct both in public and private ' : these were the grand and dis- 
tinguishing features of the Roman character, — features which they 
have imprinted on their ediflces, their writings, their laws, and 
their language, and bequeathed to posterity as an endless claim to 
its gratitude and admiration. That each of these qualities may 
have shone forth conspicuously in other nations, and in many indi- 
viduals, must be admitted ; but never were they so intimately inter- 
woven with the whole existence and being of an active people 
either before or after. Tlie Greeks, more lively and ingenious, but 
at the same time changeable and fantastic, appear, when compared 
to the Romans, as children put in contrast with men ; and Virgil 
has most philosophically as well as poetically struck off the charac- 
ters of the two nations, when to the acuteneness and subtlety of the 
Greeks he grants superiority in the arts and sciences, while to Ro- 
man firmness and wisdom he consigns the sceptre of the universe K 
To seek for parallels in modern history, would be a vain pursuit, 
though oor sprightly neighbours arc wont, in a delirium of self-com- 
placenc)', lo comp;.re themselves to the Greeks and Romans alter- 
narcfy, and interweave the virtues of both these renowned races, 
in theicxtnre of modem French perfection. But while we give them, 
in onison with the voice of Europe, much of the valour and inge- 
nuity, with all the levity and all the vanity of the Greeks, we can- 
not allow them one spaA of Roman magnanimity. The Roman 
PonliiTb have occasionally (^nulated the iimmess of the Consuls, 
and the Venetians not unfhH|uently displayed the wisdom of the 
senate ; while owing to the manly and generous spirit of a free go- 



* Cic. JrOlT. lib.i.cip. xi. 

* Mujoie ipte populus Romanus animi magnitudiQe cxcdiit. 

Cie. Off. i,iS. 
•* Hw Roman people principally exceU in magnanimity. ** 

^ Excmlail alii, etc. Tu regere, etc. 

A'ii. Ti. 847—85". 

Let otlwn better mold, tte. 

'tit thiM alooi • • . • i 

To r«k inkiaJi 

DrX^km. JSn, tI. ii6I. 
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vernment, the British nation may be allowed to possess a eona- 
derable portion of the patriotism and intrepidity of the Bonn 
people. 

The ambition with which the Romans are so often charged, 
cannot with justice be considered as a flaw in their character, as no 
great nation, or illustrious individual, ever was, or indeed can wd 
be entirely exempt from that active passion, that vhnda vis anhm, 
(energy of mind) which always accompanies great talents, and ii 
designed by Providence to develop and bring them into action. To 
which we may add, that a spirit of conquest generally originaio 
from the necessity and success of self defence ; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the far greater part of the early wars in which the re- 
public was engaged, arose from the jealousy of the petty stales ■ 
her vicinity. The subjugation of these states and their incorpora- 
tion with the victors, awakened the suspicion of more distant and 
powerful rivals, and brought the Samnites, the Lucanians, and tk 
Brutlii successively into the field ; till the war of Pyrrhus showed 
the necessity of uniting Italy under one head, to prevent her jar- 
ring cities from introducing foreign powers into her provinces, and 
from thus sacrificing her general independence to a momeatvy 
and local interest. This struggle tried and proved the strength of 
Rome, enabled her to unite all the energies of Italy, and prepared 
her for the more dangerous and more extensive contest with tk 
Carthaginians. The Punic wars originated from sound policy, 
which pointed out the necessity of keeping so powerful a rival at 
a distance from the coasts of Italy, and were at the same time the 
unavoidable effect of two states, whose interests and view*s were so 
opposite, coming into immediate Iconlact. The first was an essay 
and a mere prelude to the second, which decided the contest, and 
in fact laid Carthage at the feet of her more magnanimous rival. 
Never did a more arduous struggle engage two powerful nations, 
and never did mortals witness a more splendid display of the 
heroic virtues than that which Rome then exhibited to the asto- 
nished universe. 

The dissensions among the Greeks, and the farfamed Peloponne- 
sian war itself, sink into insignificance when compared not only 
with the mighty weight, and the wide sweeping desolation of the 
second Punic war, but with the perseverance, the wisdom, the spi- 
rit, and the magnanimity with which it was prcsecuted ; nor is there 
a period in the annals of the world which furnishes more instmc- 
tion, or presents human nature in a nobler point of view, than the 
histol7 of this most sanguinary contest. Every page of it is a re- 
cord of heroism that sets the soul in a blaze ; it ought to be read 
over and over again, and ever}* line committed to memory by the 
youth of ever}' free sta|e, and particularly of Britain, that they may 
learn how to appreciate the liberty and independence of their coiuh 
try, how to fight aM how to die in its defence. 
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Tbe insidious policy of Maeedon next engaged the attention of 
>me, and the punishment she inflicted npon its temporizing des- 
»ts cannot but deserve our applause. In her conduct towards the 
reeks tbe republic first displayed its moderation and gtaerosity, 
id on tbe glorious day when at the Isthmian games she proclaimed 
e liberty of Greece by her victorious general, gave an inslance of 
agnanimity that even now melts Uie soul into fond admiration. 
Bt tbe age of heroes and of sages was passed in Greece. Incapa- 
le alike of liberty and control, proud of their former power, and 
BGonscious of their actual weakness, jealous of each other*s pros- 
erity, and perpetually- engaged either in open hostility or secret 
itrigie, her stales alternately flattered and insulted, invited and 
etrayed their benefoctors, till at length they extorted from ihe re- 
iCtant Romans the chastisement due to folly and ingratitude. 

So far the Roman character shone unclouded ; that at subsequent 
eriods its splendour was sometimes tarnished by the ambition or 
le avarice of its chief must be admitted ; but even when, intoxica- 
id by power and corrupted by luxury, the city had become a vast 
leatre of opposite factions and turbuleutpassions, yet the greatness 
ad magnanimity inherent in the national character still predomi- 
ated, and showed itself even in the vices and crimes of its per- 
erted citizens. Though fired with lawless ambition and stained 
rith civil blood, Marius and Sylla, Caesar and Pompey, Augustus 
Bd Antony, were lofty and towering minds that soared far above 
tie usual reach of human greatness, and stand yet unrivalled in the 
ists of fame. Even Catiline and Cinna, with much of the malig- 
lity, have also much of the greatness of Milton's demons, and, like 
bose tremendous phantoms, excite by the magnitude of their crimes 
or terror ratiier than our contempt. Nor was this magnanimity 
zlinguished, or indeed always repressed by the despotism of the 
laperors. Though subdued and chained, yet the Roman glared 
t bis tyrant, and made him feel n^ unfrequently the effects of his 
idignation. Cherea and Sabinus,^Corbulo and Vindex, displayed 
lie courage and the virtue of Brutus and Cassius ; the softer sex 
nulated the fame of Clelia and Lucretia ; and Arriaand Epicharis 
XHilinaed to show the influence of Roman firmness on female minds. 
rbe imperial race itself was distinguished above all other royal 
ioes, not only by pre-eminent vices, but fortunately for mankind by 
ire^rminent virtues also ; and if Caligula and Nero, Domitian and 
kwacalla, surpass in cruelty all other tyrants, so Titus and Trajan, 
knrelius ami Antoninus, excel all other moDarchs in wisdom and 
mcvolence. 

Of the character of greatness which the Romans have given to 
heir works I have already spoken ; hen^ I need only remind the 
eader that while in the pyramids of Egypt we admire massive 
a&tuess, and in the edifices of Greece just proportion, in Roman 
iruciure, we applaud the union of magnittide and beauty wiUi con- 
11. » 
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venienccland uiility. In her temples Rome was moremagniflceBt, 
because^iuore opulent than Greece ; but her temples, however splen- 
did, were not her noblest works. Behold that vast amphitheatre^ 
equal inaixe, but how superior in form, grace, and destination lo 
the useless bulk of the pyramids '. See those aqueducts that bestride 
extensive regions, and convey rivci-s iiilo disiaut cilies to refresh 
nations and to fertilize a whole coiinlr}. llieir arches still stand 
gracing not the capital only and its viciuiiy, but the most remote 
provinces, and astonish lravelloi*s by ihi'ir solidily and their eleva- 
tion. Consider those* bridges which eighteen centuries, aided by 
inundations and earthquakes, have not in many places even shaken; 
and see the Danube itself for once submitting to the yoke, and still 
respecting the ti*aces of his subjection. See their almost intermi- 
nable i-oads intersecting the immeusily of the empire, from ibe 
borders of Persia to the Orcadesj from Ihe Tanais lo the MUf, 
and opening a free communicaiion through all parts of the civilized 
world. These are monuments which no other nation has left be- 
hind, monuments not of taste and art only, but of wisdom and be- 
nevolence, which claim not merely our admii*ation but our grati- 
tude, and rank their authors among the best benefactors uf 
manki n. 

loTenUs qui vilain excoluere per artei 
Quiquc siii memorci alios fecere mt-rendo '. 

/Eaeid, vi. GC3. 

To apply this remark to works of genius would be to enter a 
field of criticism too extensive for the present work ; but we may be 
allowed to assume that tlirro is in all the great Roman auihurs, 
whether in verse or prose, a certain loftiness of thought peculiar 
to themselves, and veiy ditlerent from the terseness of the Greek, 
particularly the Attic writers. Majesty, though the characteristic 
of Vii^gil, and more eminently conspicuous in his divine |)oeuis^ls 
yet strongly perceptible in Lucretius, Lucan, and Juvonal. The 
subjects of Horace and Ovid were not in general very susceptible of 
Uiis quality, and yet even in them it occasionally transpires, and gives 
a certain weight and dignity to the nugee canorw \ Their muse is 



- * And searching tkit«, of more mechanic parl.«. 
Who gracM thrir ajrewiih nt-w inTCutod art< i 
Those who to worth thi-ir bount)r did eitrad. 
And thosr who kucH lliat boimtj tu couiiuvud. 

DijJen. 

Dryden ia the last couplet has entirely mistaken the meaning of Tiriil, which is, 
"they vtho made their memories immortal by deserviDi; well of maokiiid. " 

> Poetical trilles. 
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•liU Uio Roman muse, like Miucrva reserved and majetlict even 
when playful. But this distinctive feature of the Roman mind is 
most apparent in the historians; for however different Sallust, Cm- 
sar, Titus Livius, and Tacitus may be in style, yet there is in them 
all an elevation of tliuughi, a boldness of sentiment, and a dignity 
of lan^agc, sup(>rior, I will not say, to modern historians, but even 
to the compositions of the Greeks, in every other respect so per- 
fect. In perusiug them the reader finds himself raised above 
the common level of human thought, and placed out of the retch 
of ordinary feelings; he is conversin|nfrith an inteiTuediate race of 
human beings, a species of heroes and demigods. 

MagmaiiDi lirroes nati melioribus annU >. ^ 

Ma. vi. 649. 

Virtue, patriotism, benevolence, the love of his country, and of 
mankind, rise in his estimation, and engross his whole sonl. 
Self-presenation and self-interest, the cares and the pleasures of 
life shrink in comparison into trifles almost beneath his attention. 
Ilis heart glows as he reads, and every page he turns over makes hfaii 
a better, and fiis him to be a greater man. But above eieii these 
exalted spirits, abot>e all Greek, above all Raman fame^ towers the 
immortal genius of Cicero, collecting in itself all the lights of human 
intellect, and scattering them over every subject on which it shines- 
Orator, Philosopher, and statesman, and in all these characters on- 
rivalled, he makes them all subservient to that of Roman and Con* 
8ul, and whatever topic he treats, he never fails to display the spirit 
of the one, and the majesty of the other. 

The Greek philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, etc., passed 
Ibeir days, if not in absolute retreat, at least in learned leisure ; q>e- 
culation wasthe businessof their lives, and theirworks were the resnlt 
of a whole age of study and reflection. Gcero devoted his yooih to 
books ; his riper years he gave to the active duties of Roman Hl|^ 
irary, the direction of the senate, the management of the people, the 
command of legions, and the government of an empire. In the midsl 
of these occupations, each of which seems suflicient to absorb all ik$ 
attention of the most vigorous mind, he found leisure to plead thetUne 
and to engrossall the causesof his friends, to prescribe the lawsof ekH 
quence, and to sound the depths of philosophic inquiry. Thus he ex- 
celled his master Plato, and by uniting practice with theory, brought 
philosophy from the shades of retirement into public life, mtroduoed 
her into the forum, and seated her even in the senate. In perusing 
the varied compositions of this illustrious Roman, it is impossihle not 



Hm oM bcrotc nee, 
Bon better tiact aad happier yctn to |ract* 

9. 
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to feel and admire that national magnanimity, that senatiH-ial and 
consalar dignity which pervade them, ennobling every SBbject, 
whether public or private, literary or political; and communica- 
ting to the mind of the reader a congenial elevation and grandear, 
well calculated to counteract the narrow contracted views and self- 
ish passions of these degenerate days '. 

Ihave already alluded to the Roman laws, and will therefore confine 
myself at present to one single remark. The laws of the Greeks were 
either the result of the meditations of a particular legislator, Lycor 
gus, Solon, etc., or the dictates of some momentary emei^ncy ; not 
unfrequently the effusion of popular passions, and in most cases ap- 
plicable only to the commonwealth, or the country for which they 
were originaify enacted. Hence, though Liberty was in general 
their object, and so far their effects were beneficial ; yet their dura- 
tion was short, and their influence contracted. Rut the Roman 
code was compiled with the same view indeed, but on principles far 
more permanent and universal. It was foimded not upon the con- 
venience of the moment, nor upon the interest of one particular 
commonwealth, but upon the eomprehensive basis of the lawofoa- 
Cure, embracing alike all limes and all places, and applicable to 
all governments and to all emergencies. Hence Cicero dechres, 
that the Twelve Tables contain a system of morality, superior, in 
his opinion, to the writings of all the philosophers, and form a code 
of laws at the same time, that transcends all the institutions of ail 
the Grecian legislators. 

< Rousseau has ventured to call Cicero a mere rbetorician, and Ajdis insuiiini^lf 
wheUier, without the writings of Plato, he wuuld have l>eeu ahle to conapose his i>r- 
fioes ? Without douht, the Ronuin philosopher owed much to the sublime doccrinci 
of Plato, and seldom omits an opportunity of acknowledging the obligation ; b«C 
though a disciple of Plato, he often surpasses his master, and gives subslanoe and 
body tft the refined and ideal Tisions of the Athenian. That very treatise ** De Offi- 
ciis " iian abridgment of morality more perfect and useful than any particnUr work 
of Plato. Surely his Epistles are not imitations of PUto, and yet they alone are 
MfTirient to establish Cicero*s reputation, and to place him among the first of stalcH 
»cn and of authors. As for the contemptuous term rhetor (rhetorician), if Qoero 
was not an orator in the highest sense of the word, who ever was ? Bot tlie eloqueat 
Genevan loTed singularity, and sought for it by paradoxes ; he seems to have read bot 
Kttle of Cicero, and if we may credit the account he gives of his own edoottion, be 
could not have had a very perfect knowledge of Cicero's language. 

' Fk-emant omnes licet, dicam quod sentio : bibliothecas mebercnle < 
aopbonim, unus mihi videtur liL tahularum libellus, si quis legnm fonlfli et i 
widerit, et audoritatis pondere, et utilitatis ubertate superare, etc— />e Orator, Sk 
L 43, 44* 

" In !(pite of murmurs of disapprobation, I will speak what I think ; if any one 
looks to the principle and fountain head of law, the single I>ook of the twelve tables 
teems to me to surpass the libraries of all the philosophers, both in weight of autho- 
rity, and IP its abundaot utility.' 
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Hence the Roman became the universal law, the code of nations, 
and to its prevalence over Europe, we may perhaps in part ascribe 
the superior advantage in liberty and property » which its inhabitants 
enjoyed during the darkness and the barbarism of the middle ages. 
In reality, the Roman laws and language were the two great barriers 
that resisted and repelled the violence and ignorance of those 
savage times, and conveyed down to us the maxims and the sciences 
of the preceding more enlightened generations. 

Of that language I may now be expected to speak, but as I hrm^ 
treated the subject elsewhere, my remarks shall be few and cursory. 
It is a trite observation, that the language of each nation is attuned 
to its feelings, habits, and manners, or in other words, to its cha- 
racter ; and it has consequently been remarked, that Italian is 
soA and musical; Spanish, stately; French, voluble; German, 
rough ; and English, short and pithy. To apply this common <>b- 
servation is the subject before us, the language of the ancient Ro- 
mans is a manly and majestic dialect, full, expressive, and po- 
rous, and well adapted to the genius and the dignity of a mlgna- 
nimous and imperial people. Inferior in some resp^ts, but in the 
qualities just mentioned superior to Greek, it corresponded wel 
with its object, and was the- vehicle, first of the edicts of the con- 
qnerors, and then of jurisprudence, philosophy, and the sciences 
in general ; that is, it became the grand instrument of civilizatioji|L 
the universal language, and the parent of all the more refivjji.' 
dialects of Europe' • 

Such were the Romans : bom as it were to empire, they had na- 
tionally the same elevation of mind and dignity of sentiment as the 
heirs of kingdoms and principalities arc supposed to possess indivi- 
dually ; and this grandeur of thought and manners they communi- 
cated to all their achievements, and stamped On all their monuments. 
Who can reflect on those achievements without astonishment? who 
can walk amid those monuments without emotion? the very ground 
trod by such a race is sacred ; and were Rome, with all its magnifi* 
cent edifices and noble remains, annihilated, the seven hills would 



' •* lu scotid, " stvs Cicero, " el scpe dissenii , Latinam linsaaai noa 

■, ttt mlgo potarent, ted locapletiorem esse qoam Graomii ^ '* — tUiJBmim 
lib. i. 3. He repeats the same aisertioo io tlie third book, cap. i. Gibfibn hat 
ciCMplUied its superior majesty when compared to Greek, io the two iumms Dioclei 
aod Diodctianus, and il may be eiempHfied still more satislactorily in eontraitinf 
certain passages of Virgil, with Ihe corrrspondiiig verses, from whence they are co- 
pied, in Homer ; Io which I may add, that if the rowels and diphthongs were pro- 
Boon ccd by the ancient Greeks as they arc by the modern, and there are many reasona 
far supposing that Uiey were, Latin must liare had at all timet, in fnlncisaodfariety 
of sonndy a decided superiority. ^ 

• - I Ml ef opMMi, and I ksv* frcqMMly expmtca that o|>inUi« i« my iUacrtstimM. tbst iIm^ 
V»\t% lwr'**S« » avt oo'v Bot r*'^* ■* i* cotBOMttly thovflit, bvi ibat it U ricbf r tkaa tlM Givak." 
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be stiil dear to genius and to virtue. The pilgrim would still come 
from distant regions to visit wilh revi'ivnce the spot on which stood 
the first of cities — " 71/rp una in omnibus fern* domus fait rtr- 
tuiU, imperii, dignitatis '. 

But, of the heroic qualities of the ancient Romans, whsit share do 
the modem inherit? are lliey high-spirited and inflexible as their 
ancestors ? or are they uoi rather a tame, pusillanimous rare ? not 
the descendants of the masters of the ^vorld, but the mongrel ofl^ 
spring of every invading tribe ? or as a Fi rnch writer expresses ii, 
not Romans, biit ttormg that prey vjwn the carcate of fallen 
Rome ? It is easy to supply the want of obsenation by sarcasn 
and antithesis ; let us endeavour to follow a dilTerent process. 

National charactei*, though it may be influenced both by the soil 
and the climate, is not the defect of either. Government and edu- 
cation, as I have elsewhere obsened, are the grand and eflicieiit 
causes in the formation of eharatier both public and private. Is 
that government free, and that education liberal ? the character 
will be open and manly. Is the one oppressive, and the other goa- 
fined ? the character will necessarily be al)ject and contracied. 
Rome is no longer mistress of the world ; she is not even free ; her 
sons, of course, have not from their infancy a brilliant career opea 
before them ; public honours arc not held out to them as incentives 
to exertion, nor are their labours and sacriGces rewarded by tri- 
■mphs and titles of glory ; they are not now as anciently taught 
even by their nurses to raise their heads, to tread wilh dignity, to 
look, move, and feel as /orrf.t of human kind. To submit to the 
will of a sovereign without shariui; his councils is their fate, and 
domestic concerns ai*e their only occupation. To conform them 
to this humble desiiny is the object of education, and when they 
have passed some years in college confmement under the superia- 
tcndency of suspicious and prying masters, they return to their fa- 
milies to pass their days in indolent repose. 

Yet notwithstanding these disadvantages, some features of the an- 
cient arc still strongly marked in the character of the modern Ro- 
man ; as amid the paiact's of the present thei^ still arise many traces 
of the former city. This resemblance is very naturally preserved 
by various circumstances ; in the first place as the language of their 
ancestors is an essential part of their education, and as their appli- 
cation to it commences at a very early period, they soon become 
acquainted with the ancient glories of their country, and with its 
history they imbibe a certain generous pride not totally devoid of 
magnanimity. The same effect is necessarily produced by the cwh 
templation of the grand monuments that tower ;iround them, and 
force themselves upon the observation of the most inattentive. In 

' Cic.dc Oral. lib. 1. Cd|). 44.—" Which alone in all thiMvorld was the abode of 
. \irtui*, uf empiif , and of grdodeur. ' 
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the next place, the superiority which Rome has always enjoyed in 
the liberal arts, such as architecture, painting, and scalpture, and 
consequently her superior beauty and niagniHcence, which while 
they attract strangers from the most remote countries, must una- 
Toidably awaken in the bosom of a citir^en some emotions of self- 
importance and complacency. Thirdly, Rome has always been 
considered as the capital of the empire and the metropolis of Chris* 
tendom. In the first quality she gives title and precedency to the 
first sovereign in Europe ; and in the second, she confers upon her 
bishops, rank and pre-eminence above all others, even though pri- 
mates and patriarchs ; privileges in both cases so brilliant as to re- 
flect upon Rome a lustre still unequalled, and to inspire her Inha- 
bitants with lofty sentiments ofher grandeur and theirowU dignity. 
Rome is still the holy, the eternal city, the citadel of imperial 
power, the centre ofChrintian unify^ " Deorum domicilium, arx 
orbis terrarum, portus omnium gcnitum '.** Crowds of strangers 
flow through her gales attracted by the magniGcence of her mono- 
menis, the sanctity of her temples, or the glories of her name. Et 
etntiquitae amabilis, jted et religio venerahilis ioppe eo vocant*f 
says LipMiUM. The S. P. Q. R. that still blaze on the edicts ofher 
magistrates, and ennoble her public edifices, though now a sound 
only, is yet an awful and venerable sound, which brings with it a 
train of ideas formed of all that is grand and impressive in history. 
The natives of a city, whose destinies are so glorious, neither arc, 
nor can be altogether a low-minded grovelling race ; they are proud 
of their birth, and inherit some portion of the dignity and the ele- 
vation of their ancestors. If it be asked on what occasion the mo- 
dern Romans have displayed this noble spirit, or what instances of 
magnanimity we find in their history, the answer is obvious. Not 
to speak of the courage and perseverance with which they so lottg 
and so successfully resisted the Lombards, because that era may 
perhaps be supposed to belong rather to ancient than modem his- 
tory ; I come to the year eight hundred, which may falrty be con- 
sidered as the period of the calannties of Rome ; and though her 
language was still in a state of deterioration, ycf^'hcr political situ- 
ation began from that epoch to improve, and cdBtlnued in a pro- 
gress of amelioration with little inlerniptioil, tecept that oc- 
casioned by the absence of her bishops, till the late French invasion. 
From the restoration of the Western empire we may therefore date 
thecommcncenK^ntof modern Rome, and take it for granted that as 
DO event has hince occurred to break the spirit of the Roman people, 
their rhanictcm cannot he supposed to have undergone any change 
materially to its disadvautagi^ 



' 1 We abode of ilic c;o<b, the* metropolis of the worM, Uie rdvge of all nationi. 
» iDMtcdthilhrr by love for her antiquity, and also by ▼eneralion for bcr fclifiion 
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Now fi-oni ihisera, to the pontificate of Sixtus V. tbe Romans i 
to have dispKiyed rather too much than too little spiril, and distin- 
guished themselves rather by a lawless rage for independence than 
by a tame submission to rulers. Their history during the space of 
seven hundred years that elapsed between the two epochs men- 
tioned above, is little more than a series of contests with the Ger- 
man Caesars, the Popes, the Roman Barons, and the cities in the 
neighbouring mountains. These contests, which were carried oa 
with much violence and great slaughter, even in the streets, tke 
squares, and sometimes the ver>' churches themselves, contribnted 
much to the ruin of the city, and to the destruction of its anciest 
monuments, but terminated not uiifrequently to the advantage of 
the Roman people, and prove at least that in courage they were 
not deflcient. Their occasional battles with the Saracens, at thai 
time a most warlike and formidable nation, always ended in thed^ 
feat of those infidels, and reflect no inconsiderable honour on the 
victors, who never allowed them, as the Sicilians and NeapolitXBS 
had done, to take possession of their towns, and to make settle- 
ments on their coasts. Their resistance to the German Emperors 
may be ascribed to some remaining sparks of Roman spirit, ston- 
ing to brook the pride and insolence of barbarian sovereigns, who, 
though they owed their rank and titles to the acclamations of the 
fioman people, sometimes presumed to approach the city in hostile 
array, and to impose laws on its inhabitants. 

The liberties of the Romans sunk under the genius and spirit of 
Alexander VI. and Julius II., and were finally suppressed by the 
authority and the arts of the two Pontiffs of the Medicean family (to 
which literature owes so much and liberty so little), Leo X. aoJ 
Clement VII. Since that period every circumstance has conui- 
buted to tuni the attention of the Romans to the arts of peace, to the 
contemplation of religion, the study of antiquity, and the embellish- 
ment of the city. Few opportunities have occurred that could call 
their courage into action, or awaken Iheir ancient magnanimity. 
The storming of the city by the Constable Bourbon j and the bSLdk 
ofLepaatOj are perhaps the only occasions. In the former, though 
taken by surprise and treachery, the Romans, protected only by tbe 
ancient walls, resisted the attacks of a veteran and regular army, 
and were at length overpowered by the numbers of that truly bar- 
barian horde : while Bourbon, the General, 

gigaaleis url)ein tenlare Deonim 

Aggressus fiiiiis ' f/attdiatt. 

# 

perished, as is well known, in the ver>' act of scaling the walls. In 



* Who, !ikc ihr Titans, fir'cl with impious »gt. 
I>ar'd I'l attack the iilr of th< fo-I<. 
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the battle otLepanto the Roman galleys, commanded by the gal- 
lant Colonna, led the Christian fleet, [and were acknowledged to 
be the principal agents on that glorious day, which chcck^ the 
Tictorious career of the Sullan, and broke his naval strength for 
ever 

It may further be inquired, why the Romans made little or no 
resistance on the late invasion, which was accompanied with cir- 
cumstances sufficiently insulting to rouse even the spirit and ener- 
f^e& of a coward? The Romans themselves, though undisciplined 
and unprepared, were ready to take arms, and even made a tender 
of their services to the government ; but the Papal ministers, and 
perhaps the Pontiff himself, were duped by the declarations and 
solemn promises of the French generals ; and in opposition to the 
wishes and the suspicions of the people, consented to receive the 
hostile army within their gates. Yet when thus betrayed and en- 
slaved, ihc people more than once rose upon the French troops ; 
and the Trastevertni in particular, on one occasion, made consi- 
derable havoc, and excited the greatest alarm among them. Inso- 
much that the French had recourse to their usual arts of promises, 
protestations, appeals to liberty , to the genius of Bruius, and to 
the Jtoman natne^ to induce these generous patriots to quit the 
brid||^, the capitol, and other strong posts of which they had taken 
possession. Similar insurrections took place at Alhano and in 5a- 
&t»ia, where the peasants, undisciplined and half armed, resisted 
and sometimes routed their enemies. These cfibrts , unavailing as 
they were, and as from the unfortunate situation of the Papal terri- 
tory, and mdeed of all Italy at that time, they must necessarily have 
been, are still so many proofs that the Romans are not, as has been 
so often asserted, a race of abject dastards. 

The truth is, that want of courage is not the predominant vice 

either of the Romans or of the Italians, or indeed of any other 

nation : courage is a quality inherent in man, but its exercise is 

the result of calculation. Give an individual that which is worth 

defending, and he will defend it; give a nation liberty with all its 

blessings, and it will fight for them ; a bad government has no 

talne, and excites no attachment — who then will expose his life to 

suHx>rt it ? 

Ihe modem Romans are accused of habitual indolence, and a 

I disposition to mendicity ; a reproach founded upon hasty and par- 

I Ual observation. To repose during the heat of the day is a custom 

I established in all southern countries, is coqiairmable to the practice 

I tfthe ancients, and is both useful and wholiesome ; because by sa- 

I crificing hours when exercise is dangerous or oppressive, it leaves 

\ d^ morning and the evening, that is, all the cool and delightful 

I im of the day, with much of the night, open to business and 

I ionisement. The time given to labour and to rest: is in quantity the 

I ume as in northern regions, but divided in a different manner. As 
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for mendicity, I have already observed, ihat in countries and cities 
where the poor arc supported by voluntary contributions, mendi- 
city is not easily avoidable : in favour of Home I must add, that the 
number of beggars is not greater there than in other capitals ofthe 
same population ; and that the wretches who iufi*st the churches 
and public edifices are in goneral strangers, attracted by the faci- 
lity of gathering alms in a city frequented by so many rich travel- 
lers, and filled wiih so many convents and pious establishments. 
The extreme misery which we witnessed was owing to the entire 
spoliation of all the hospitals and asylums; to the ruin of public 
credit; to the impoverishment ofllu* clergy, the nobility, and house- 
holders, by the exactions of the soldiei^ ; and in short to the gene- 
nil system of plunder exercised by the French while in possessioo 
ofthe city. 

I come now to the morals of the Romans, and must, in the first 
place, acknowledge that it would be presumption in a traveller who 
passed three mouths only in Rome, to pretend to speak upon this 
subject from his own observation. However from inquiries, and 
the statement of impartial and judicious strangers long resident ii 
Rome, we collected, that among the higher classes there is leas 
room for censure here than perhaps in any other Italian citys that 
cicisbei^m, which in its most qualified practice is an insult to de- 
cency, is neither so common nor so flagrant ; that the morals ofthe 
cardinals, prelates, and clergy, and even of the middling class of 
citizens, are pure antl unimpeachable ; and that the people in ge- 
neral are mild, open-hearted in their intercourse, and in their man- 
ners extn»mely decorous and even stately. This latter quality ofthe 
Romans cannot escape the notice of the most superficial observer : 
while the iiaveller sees, or seems to see, in this unaffected graviiy 
and dignified deportment, some traces ofthe majesty of the ancieni:>, 
and fancies that he can still discover in their fallen descendants— 

Romanos rcrnm dominos i^cntcmqiic togatam '. 

S:nJib,\. aS6. 

But how far the tide of Roman blood has run pure and unmixed 
during the lapse of so many centuries, and the course of so many 



> Tbc Romans, (he masters of llie world, and the gowned natioD. 



The snh-fcl worW! shall Roinr's dominion own. 
Add prostrate thaJI adore the naiion of the ^oni a* 



Drrdrn. 



The Roman character, both ancient and modern, may be expressed with {rreal 
precision by that beautiful antithesis of Laozi, '" Vi e uu grande cfae si pi^ a ogai 
bello ; vi e un bello che si solleva a ognl grande. ^* 

" There is a greatness which bends to every thing that is beautiful ;Mrre is a beauty 
which elevates itself to every thing that is great. »• 
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nS| it is difficult to determine. The capital of an empire 
; many nations in its pale, must necessarily be crowded 
ngcrs, and perhaps half peopled by the natives of the pro- 
ich is the state of the great British metropolis at present, and 
that of Rome anciently ; the latter indeed was more likely 
simngers, or rather provincials, than the former, as many 
>f the inhabitants of the great cities enjoyed the rights of 
ilizens, and were ev«n admitted, as the Gauls were by Jnlitis 
ito the senate itself. Cicero, who beheld the evil, if it 
hat name, in its origin, complains that even in his tijne the 
Foreigners had infected the purity of the Latin langiaagc>; 
I period when the honours and offices of the state were con- 
he native Romans, the number of strangers was so cohsl- 
what must it have been under the Emperors, when all dis- 
ras done away, and the privileges of Ibe capital were com- 
d to the whole empire? 

tie continued even after the foil of her empire the metropo- 
pital of Christendom, and has considered herself at all times 
imon parent of Christians, and peculiarly so of men of genins 
Ing, the influx has never ceased to pour new inhabitants, and 
1 fl^h supplies of vigour and genius, into the bosom of the 
Sty. This influx instead of being a reproach is an honour; 
e destiny of Rome from her foundation to be the asyltnn 
id, thereceptable of nations, ^^porhuomnhan gentium^. ^ 



* Riligtnsa patet prrrgriiue caria Uadi 

^rc putat cztcrnotquoa cltcvt ease toot. 

JIali/. Iltr, lib. U MTW 1 3. 

Tlir kf natfiV sHf enrolts amon; Ita sona 
llinatrious Utrtlgnrn, nor atnaffTt dtrmt 
AVhoin 'tit ita pn»udeat boaat to auk* ila own. 

nr frequontuim, mi \\\ urbis immcoss tecta sufficiunt ; maiima panilliiu 
inicipiis, c\ roloniis siiii , ex toto dcDique orbe terramm confluxemnl— 
bominum genus cbncurrit iu ITrbcm — Semeea ad Hdfiam. cap, vi. 

Popalia, victitqiia frcomitcm 

ftrntilius • 

Kailoqne frcqutnlviB 
Civr SDO Roouai aed mnndi (mo% rrpleUa. 

Lkms, li^Tii. 4o4. 

Ill is rrow J, for which the houses of this innrociuc city scarce suffice; the 
t of tliat mull ilude comes from the munici^I tovns, from the colonies, ia 
n ihe whole wurkl — the whole race of nmkiiMl takes refuge io the 

rmoaWing with Um ban 

(A coaqarr'4 bsUocm 

a ad Bmm v'ith drtgt of foivigB lands ia fill'd. 

JlMTt. 

te Claris Oral. cap. 74. 
tijc of all uatioDs. 
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Bat it must be remembered, that Rome, though taken and plu- 
dered by barbarians, has never been possessed, colonized, or repeo- 
pied by them, and that the change (if any) which has taken place 
in the breed is the inevitable consequence of wide extended it- 
fluence, whether of power or of opinion, and must have occonvl 
even if Rome had retained the sceptre of the universe. All tin 
can be inferred from such a change is, that the Romans of the mae 
teenth are not the Romans of the first century, as these latter 
were not those of the era of Romulus. But they inhabit the dl| 
foimded by Romulus, they are the descendants of the masters oflk 
world, as much as these were the offspring of the Sabine raoe, m 
of the shepherds that accompanied the twin brothers, or of the h- 
gitives who flocked to the asylum. They speak a language moR 
resembling that of Cicero and Virgil, than the dialect of Gcero 9d 
Virgil resembled that of Tatius or Numa : in short, they are as mack 
the descendants of the Romans as the modem French are the desr 
cendants of the Franks under Clovis or Chariemagne, and as tk 
English are of the Saxons who invaded and conquered ftritain. is 
such, the modem Romans may be allowed to excite interest, aid 
perhaps almost desene respect ; especially as their virtnes and thdr 
genius are their own ; their vices, which are neither nuMre nnmmwi 
nor more scandalous than those of other nations, are owing to thdr 
circumstances, and may be ascribed to mistaken policy, to an in- 
perfect govemment, to foreign influence, and in part perhaps to a 
narrow system of education. 

August the third, at two o'clock in the moming, we set out. As 
we rolled under the arch of the Poria del Popolo, and heard the 
gates close behind us ; as we passed the Ponte MiUno and looked 
down on the Tiber flowing dimly beneath ; our regret redoubled, 
and all the magnificence of Rome, now left behind us for ever, pre- 
sented itself once more to our recollection \ 



* The feelings of an ancieot provincial in the moment of departure firoai the c^inl 
which he had visited with veneration and enthusiasm, are expressed id langwage bulk 
passionate and poetical by Rutilius. 

Crebra relinqaradis infigimos occnla porlis : 

InTiti saperantlimina sacra pedes . . . . • 
Exandi R^na tai pakberriina mnndi 

Inter sidereos Roma rec«pta polocl 
Ezaadi gcnitrisqoe homiaani, genitruqiie dforum, 

Non procal a caelo per toa templa samas. 
To canimos, seoperqoe, sincat dam fata, cancmoa* 

Sospes nemo potest imiu^mor esse tni . . . . 
Aactorem j^eacris Venerem, Mjrteinqiie fatrmar, 

JEneadum matrem, Romaltdamqae patrtm. 
Hitigat annatas Tictrix dementia Tires, 

Coorenit in mores nomen utmrnqua IBM^ ff • ; . 
Tu quoqoe lef^ifcris mnndam complexa trImpUa 

Fasdcre eommnni TiTcre concta facts. 
T« Ilea, te eelcbrat Rnmann^ nbiqae rrcessu5, 

PaciBcoqnt ferit libera colla ingn . . . t 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

:— die CrcnMn— Yati— Frieriooi — ^Moont Sravete — FMeaumim—- Mefmii 
Mm — ^Lake of TnsiaiaiiM— Entrance into the Tttscao Tenilory'^Gortoim 
HMBt Etrurians— Anretimn — Yal d*Amo, 

I weatber was serene; the air cool and delicious; the stars 
led with nnusoal brilliancy ; and the night appeared in all the 
ma and all the beauty of the climate. 

Aure lien portando , e largo ncaibo 

Oiaoa ragiada pretioM e pen ; . . 

ncotendo del ?el rhnaiido lembo 

Ne tpargeva i fiorelti e la Tcrdnra ; 

Vi TentieeUi debatlendo 1%^ 

Losingavano il loiuio de otartali '. 

Gienumlemm0 SltnUm, 

tad now entered EHryria, and were trayersing a country, 

Q«od wgaM atn— — t q—m qaod wgaaw Mmib t ^. 

BsomUs betis (randto frta Uiia. ^ 

MmtiL Iier,m» U ptr, 41 «l««f. 
Wt priDt opoD tftt f atn w« tooa omu t l«iv«» 
The freqaentkiu, and with rvlncUat fMt 
O'entep the Mcred threshold ........ 

Hear, mighty Rome 1 the fairttt. noblest town 
Thy sohjecl world can boast! immortal city* 
Admitted to a place amoiif the fodsl 
Parent of mortals and immortals, boar I 
When in thy temples, we are hair in haav'a. 
Thy praise we sing, and while lib's corrent warm 
Plays in our hearts, will sing thy praise br ef«r. 
The wise and good, while tiam itaalf shall last. 

Mast cherish thy reosembrance 

Yenns and Mars oar ancestors wa boast 
Ancas* motbhr, and QairiBBs'sita. 
Alike for valoar's, mercy's praise reaowa'd, 
Victarioas pity stays thine armed hand . . . . f 

Thoo too within triamphant law's embrace 
Didst fold the worid, obUg iaf all mankind 
To lire in amicable laagae. Great qaeca ! 
Badi comer of the globe, now Soamn made. 
Is prood to celebraU thy name; b prood 
To wear thy paacefal yoke, thovgh sal^faot, baa . . • 
To raiga is not thy glory ; 'tis that thoa 
Dost wall d marfs to reign, by glorions deeds 
Sarpassing a?'a thine own great d es tlal iii 

* Light in her train atteadant lephyrs thioagi 
Bich store of malstare pare she bronght along i 
She shook her hamid yell, and viMuid her threw, 
ftprinkiiag each herb and flow'r, the salTer d«W« 
¥^hile ar'ry breese its pinions war'd, to faa 
Byes long ndot'di tad fbep ifttOK^d to aaa. 
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celebrated in the early records of Borne fi>r wumy a 
and many an heroic achieyement On this gronad tke 
fended their newly acquired liberty with all the inlrepid^r 
the first taste of such a blessing most inspire. Here they 
over Tarqnin and his Etmrian allies; and here their 
consol, Brutus, sealed their freedom with his idood. TUs 
was the theatre of the Teientian war, and witsesaed all 
deeds that graced that long protracted contest. 

All this territory, the object of so much contest and 
is now a desert. Even the capital itself, whid stood aokmfli 



rival and terror of Rome, and would have been pr afc tyc d la IMI 




the authority of Camillus, and an omen, that fs^ a 
deuce of a military order with the subject ddiate of the 
not prevailed over the ref^resentations of the tribanea ; even Fm 
itself has perished, nor left a vestige to maifc itajlftiation, Bdtt 
even antiquaries differ as to the real spot. Somefbce it al CbdH 
Ctuieilana, and others, with more probabiUtyi 9LtSrrB/mm,mt 
rocky hill called Monie Manco^ about si^ miles on the 
the road between La Siaria and Baeeano^ and of 
twelve from Rome^ The distance and natural .strength 
correspond with the description otFeii^ and some 
lilah are pointed out, as the remains of a city once siqMsrior 
J|^e in magnificence, and capable, like Tfwjf of restating Isr tea 
years the efforts of an army of fifty thousand men. But liow van 
it is to explore the situation of a place, which has been a solitnfe 
for more than two thousand years. 

Nunc intra murospastoris baediia lend 

Gantat— «l in fcstnsotsibiia arra meCimt ^ 

Pnfertim W. 1 1. 

The flocks bad fed in the streets, and the ploui^iare had fammai 
the sepulchres of the fallen Feientet; a melancholy obaervaiMB, 
applicable not to Feii alone, but to all the earty rivals of 
FidencB, Cwninay CarioU, Ardea, Alha. Not the site only 
almost the memory of f^^tV was obliterated in the time of Floras,-- 
Nufkc Feioi fuisie quis meininU? qum reliqmm ? fuothevai^ 
gium '. 

< others again place Ftfu in a little island about a iule and a half to dM K||ht rf 
La Siorta. — ^Ttus Isola Fameuiis now said to have citaUislM4 ilt cUum w Iksiwrt 
discoTcry of inscriptions upon the spot. 



* Within tky walla lua 

IVov slowly wiads tke slMphMi a^raia, 
lad whan yow boaaa aiglrclad Sa^ 
UaheafiBf Bowatke foUaa gniik 

^Lib. i. xa.--VVho now icmnben tint Yen orqraiatod^whMrmaiBibA* 
!lBrt%eistobeteBd? 
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Al length the morning dawned, and Aurora ($uc)i os Guido coii- 
lemplatcdy andvainly endeavoured to represent in earthly colours) 
fthed over the Sabine mountains a rich glow gi*adually softening ^s 
more distant into purple ; lined with gold a few fleecy clouds that 
strewed her paths ; and at length poured a stream of tbe brightest 
saffron over all the eastern sky. The tints that gild (he clouds, 
erco in our northern climate, are as rich and as varied as can be 
imagined; but the deep purple distances of the horizon, and the 
glowing yellow of the firmament in Italy, far surpass ours in hue 
and splendour, and produce thai airy perspective, that lucid atmos- 
phere, called in painting an Italian sky. In contemplation of 
this beautiful and ever varying phenomenon, we drove till we 
reached the first post, La Slorfaj and then enjoyed tlie glories of 
the rising sun ; till concealing himself in a golden fringed cloud, 
as in a chariot, be darted his rays from behind it, and set the whole 
linnament in a blaze. 

At the foot of the little eminence of Itaccano >, the second stage, 
which still retains its ancient name, we crossed the Cremera (fatal 
stream ! that beheld the victories and the fall of the generous 
Fabii), and walking on while the horses were changing, we ascen- 
ded the hill, and took a lust view of Konie then glittering with the 
rays of the sun, that played upon its palaces, lowers, and domes, 
and displayed its whole extent in all its magnificence '. 

Qiiisque 
Itesit, et eitrcnuc tunc iu»i(an Urbis aiiiaUe 
Plenusabit \uu ■*. .... i.uc.i.Sog. 

Fi-om Vonie Ron the COUUI17 began to improve, and appearances 
of i'ultivalion increased as we advanced. A few miles north-wesC 
of J/unfe Ilosi, on a hill, stands Sutri (^Sutrium) au ancient town 
;)nd Human coh)ny. 

At Ciriia Cautcllana we had time to examine the sile and an- 
cient walls which, though curious, we had been obliged on our 
firbt visit to pass unnoticed, on account of our late arrival and early 
departure. This lowu is supposed by many to be the ancient Fes- 
cennium : it stands on an insulated rock, surrounded on all sides 



■ itaccano , a lolilary post-house, l)caring the name of an ancient town, ttandt in a 
Utile vallry, surrounded on all sides w ilh hills, forming a verdant amphilhi^tre that 
viDU nolhiD;; but trees to he c&lremely beautiful. AImuI iour miles on the right k 
tbr lake Sataiiiiiu^ no^ Oraeciano, 

* Tbii \iew of Rome at a very early hour is one of the finest tliat can be taken, M 
It shumsoff to the best advantage those long lines of buUdings, and vast majcitic 
t which coostitutf one of the principal features of tUtCipilal. 

' Each ftlopp'd, and ligbinf lam'd for OM lilt vliir« 
And bid tht city of bIS hMk adirn. 
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with a precipice nearly perpendicular, forming a deep dell, aiili 
bottom of which, through a stony channel, rolls a dear MilumgiiiJ 
stream. The walls both of the town and the diadel rise am M 
edge of the precipice, are formed in general of targe biocka ofstapq; 
and probably are the remains of the andent rampari. Tkk 
strength and position of Civiia Casieltana have indnced^ aal ' 
before obsenred, many antiquaries to conjecture that H 
the site of the ancient ^m, and the inhabitants have verj 
adopted an opinion so honourable to their dty. ftit the 
neral persuasion that ^m was much nearer Rome, ii 
upon arguments so very solid and satisbctory, that to dodK am M 
8ut]ject seems (UfBcult • 

About two miles and a half to the west of Ciriim CaHeBmmm mia 
hill, stands a little town now called Sia. MmriaJki Fkttmri^ $k^ 
posed by some to be the ancient Fol^m, the capital ofihe A&w 
a name that always revives the recollection of an aneodole H | P J 
honourable to the feelingsof Camillas, and to thegenorona 
of the Romans '. 

W^ were now in the midst of regions once inhaUled by 
tribes wdl known in the early periods of Rinnan htotorii uil ai 
unfrequently recorded by the poets. 

HiFciecttiiiias acks cqiKMqiMF)riiMOi» 
'^. Hi Sonclit liabent arcet, FUviniaqne arva, 

Et Gimini cum Bonle Ucmn , Ineoaqiie Capcnot *. 

yirg. JEMtid. TiL SgS. 

We were in the very capital itself, Feseennium, about rix m 
seven miles from Saracie^ as many from the mounains and laherf 
CiminuM^ and close to Falerhtm *. Some days might have hem 
passed here with pleasure, and perhaps with improvemeM; via 
might have ascended Soracie, and endeavoured to disoover Ai 
remains of the temple of Apollo — *^ Saneii eu^oi ^SaraeA *.•"«! 
might have explored the Cimiman forest, which the Romans eaoi 
beheld with awe and even terror, as impenetrable to human steps'', 
we might have ranged along the borders of its take, whidi is sril 
to have swallowed up a city ; and in fine, we might have viailedito 

»Tit IiT.T.17. 

* The JMt FalUcaas h» to baUb liriagt. 
Aad tboM wIm> liTt whmrn lake CiadBia apriagtt 
Aad wlwr>Fcronu'» gfPf lad tempte «■■<■, 
yiho till FcsmbbUd or Fllmiui bads. 

3 Pfrbaps ut //, as dateritis supposes, that Gpiia Castettama occupies IIm flierf 
that city, aud iLat Fttcemmm lay uearer the Tiber. 

4 ^Uieid. XL 785.-^The guardian of holy Scuracte. 
^liT.lib. uucap. 36. 
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ihauered wails of old Falerium, and wandered over its now de- 
lerted hill. But these excursions we must leave to Oiture travellers 
wbo may have more leism^, and as the season advanoM we must 
hasten on. Just out of the gate of CivUa CoiieUan^i an aque- 
tact, still kept up in good repair. 

After having crossed a high hill covered vriih wood we entered 
Borgheiio, an insignificant village : the only object that attracts the 
eye is an old castle, standing in picturesque ruin on the summit of 
Ike neighbouring eminence. We crossed the THer over a fine 
bridge, the PatUe FeUee, erected by Sixtus Quintus, and shortly 
ifler began to ascend the ridge of cultivated hills that border the 
Tale intersected by that river. As we advanced, the hills increased 
in height, till passing over the deep but dry channel of a wintry 
torrent, we turned and proceeded imder the shade of the mountain 
and its forests, then peculiarly grateful. The scenery around Narm 
Ibe reader is acquainted with ; its beauties were not altered by the 
aeorching heats of the season. Descending the hill, we once more 
nsited the Ponte I/AuguMtOj and traversing the delicious vale of 
ihe Nar, entered Temi about six in the evening. 

Kcxt morning early we made another and final visit to the cas- 
cade-, wc took the lower path, and proceeded along the Nar, 
■Oder the shade of groves rising on its banks, and woods hanging 
from the shelving sides of the mountains. The mass of water was 
eonsiderably diminished, and of course the grandeur of the fiill 
somewhat impaired ; however as the FeUiio is fed by two lakes it 
retains a suflicicnt quantity of water to form at all times a most 
noble and interesting object, particularly when combined with the 
surrounding scenery. I must here observe, that if the traveller 
should not have leisure to visit the Caduta delle Starmare (the 
■arble cascade) twice, he would do well to prefer the view from 
above to that from below, as in the latter the first grand bll is not 
a little concealed by the cloud of^ipray, and by the Iris playing 
over It ; so much indeed that little tiore than one-third of its ele- 
vation is perceptible. ^ ^^ 

Leaving this singular and magnificent scene with rdffret, we con- 
tinued oiu* route, and entering the defiles of the mountains, we 
began at the second post to ascend Monte Somma. We changed 
horses at Spoleto\ we then rolled over the plain below, the deli- 
cious Falle Spoletana^ feasted our eyes with the windings of the 
CUiumnuM as we drove along, looked down upon its sources, vi- 
sited once more his temple, again admired the picturesque position 
of Treci, anciently Trehia, and the MonHrPetino on our right, 
and entered FoUgno. From this town the country became new to 
our eyes, and to its continued beauty superadded the charms of 
novelty. 

On the left of the road from Foligno, at the distance of about six 
mil«^- the tiwors of Mevania (now with a slight alteration Be- 
11. iO 
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life was a series of generous sacrifices, patienl sufferings, and abore 
all, of acts of deTOtion ardent and almost impassioned. To tie 
warmth of this sublime affection the Italian language owes two of 
its earliest poetical flightS| which as they show the mind and talents 
of the composer as well as the language and Tersification of tbc 
age, I may insert elsewhere, especially as they are nncommoB, 
or at least not likely to fall in the way of the greater part of mj 
readers. 

But the most singular part of the character of St. Francis was 
that he could communicate the fire that glowed in his own bosom 
to his hearers, or rather to the spectators of his virtues, and by Ui 
example more than by his words , prevail upon thousands of his 
eontemporaries, and among them, many of rank, talents, and eda- 
cation, to adopt the same most austere and laborious mode of Ut- 
ing. The Spartan legislator is supposed to have given anastonisk- 
ing proof of his influence and address iu prevailing upon kis 
countrymen to adopt laws that imposed a few restraints, but pro- 
scribed no pleasure and stifled no passions ; and Cicero is said to 
have carried the powers of eloquence to the utmost pitch when he 
engaged the Roman people to forego the advantages of the Agra- 
rian law. What then must we think of the persuasive powers of 
St. Francis, who triumphed over the most powerful passions ikat 
rage u|4te human breast, and induced so many myriads of dis- 
ciples 10 renounce property, name, pleasure, nay,- their very wiH 
itself, to follow him in the rugged path of self-denial and mortifi- 
cation? Either his talents or his virtues, or both must have beco 
transcendent ; and, without being his disciples, we may very safely 
consider him as a great and wonderful personage. St. Francis was 
bom about the year eleven hundred and eighty, and died aboot 
twelve hundred and twenty-five , having witnessed the rapid pro- 
pagation of his order, which contained previous to his death more 
than fifty thousand persons. 

I know full well that to ascribe virtue and talents to a saint or a 
friar, may be considered by some of my readers as an attempt to 
impoK upon their credulity, and that an Italian Jteligious^ and a 
Mahometan dervise are, as to personal merit and qualificatiois, 
placed by many nearly upon a level. Yet we may venture to as- 
sure such readers that both virtue and talents in a very transcendeat 
degree have been found lodged under a cowl and a hood ; bow tbef 
came there, they may with Yorick wander, but as they are cer- 
tainly found there, we may be allowed to treat them with the lofC 
and reverence which they deserve. Gray imagined that St. Bnno, 
Che founder of the Carthusian order, must have been a man of ge- 
nius; we may extend the compliment to his master St. Benedict, ui 
St. Bernard, St. Francis, and many of their disciples, men who, in 
ages of ignorance, endeavoured to light up the beacons of science, 
and in ages of vice struggled by word and example to repress the 
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debauchery^ the cruelty, and the boundless licentiousness of the 
times. 



UiBeigilar qui enoetaiiibe^flric, ez i 
Eipalerit dictii» nonarmis ; hcmum deeebity 
Uune homiiieB niuMro divnni digaarier f|ie ? * 

Xcfc. V. So. % . 

The same plain still continues with all its fertility and beauQr 
beyond Asuium. A little to the north otBasUa it is intersected 
by a stream called the Chiascio, anciently Clanut, and Oirther on, 
by the Tiber itself, still a very noble river. We passed it, a little 
after sun-set, and began to ascend the mountains of Perugia, 
where we arrived about ten o'clock. I need not inform the reader 
Ihac on crossing the Tiber we re-entered JEimria. 

Perugia, anciently Penuia, is one of the most ancient and most 
distinguished cities of Eiruria/ the era of its foundation long pre- 
ceded thai of Rome, and like the origin of Clutium, CarUma^ etc. 
b almost lost in distance of time. In coqjunction with all the other 
Eirurian states it long resisted the Romans, and when subjected, 
or rather reconciled to them, it became a faithful and a courageous 
aUy ; il defied the power of Annibal, and flourished in peace and 
opulence tiU the reign of Augustus ; when unfortunately it engaged 
in the rebellion of Lucius Antonius , uncle of the Triumvir, and 
under his command, shut its gates against Augustus who took it, and 
as it is reported, wished to spare it ; but one of its principal citizens 
betting fire to his own house, whicii be intended as a funeral pile 
for himself and his family, the flames communicated to the neigh* 
bouring buildings, and spreading rapidly around, reduced the city 
lo ashes. Perugia however rose immediately flK>m its ruins; and 
CO its restoration, by a strange inconsistency, chose for its patron 
Vulcan, a divinity to whom it seems to have had very few obliga- 
tions, as the god had spared his own temple only in the general 
GunOagralion. In the Gothic war il displayed much spirit, and stood 
a siege of seven years against these barbarians. It afterwards, with 
the whole Roman sutc, submitted to the Pope, and with some inter- 
vals of turbulent independence has remained ever since attadl|^ 
lo the Roman See. 

Perugia is now a large, clean, well-built, and well-inhabited 
ciqf. Seated on the summit of a mountain, il commands firom lis 
nnparts, and particularly trom its citadel, an extensive view over 
a vast range of country, fertile, varied with hill and dale, and en- 
livened with villages and towns. In this rich landscape, the plain 
vrhich we had traversed made a very conspicuous figure, vfaiered by 

• AM tlMll Ml hf , wboM atl'CoatrdUiac m'md 
TIm kiUMii MM miMm^ by wordi, not arou— 
»»j, ihaU Ml he U tktoa'd amooj tk« ^oda f 
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the Clitumfiusj and bounded by the Apennines. There are noBf 
churches, convents, and palaces in tliis oily, most of which were 
adorned wilh the paintings of Pietro Perttgino^ the master of Raf- 
faello; of these the French carried off a considerable number, aod 
defaced others, particularly such as were painted on walls and could 
not be removed. The cathedral is in itself a very iadiiTercnt edi- 
fice, and its deformity is increased by the bad taste that seems to 
have prevailed in its repair and decorations. Several other 
churches merit attention, particularly that otS. Pieiro^ belongiBg 
to a Benedictine abbey; it is supported by eighteen pillars of lie 
marble, and adorned with an altar of the same materials very rid 
and well disposed. Perugia has an university supplied wilh abk 
professors , and several academies , all of which can boast of U- 
luslrious names, and it is upon the whole an interesting city, caps- 
ble of entertaining the carious and inquisitive traveller for sevosl 
days. 

The road from hence is over a hilly country, planted principally 
with olive trees, and of course not very shady. Descendii^ ik 
high hill of Magiona we first discovered, gleaming through a wood 
of oaks, the lake Tragyn^enuM, and at the village of TorriceUi, « 
the foot of the hill, we found ourselves on its banks. This lake isa 
very noble expanse of water, about ten miles in leitgth and aboa 
seven in breadth. Three little islands rise in it, the largest aid 
the least about a mile from the northern shore, the other near thr 
southern extremity. The name of this island is PoheMe. Ike 
two otliei's are denominated from their size Minore (less^asd 
Maggiore (greater) ; the latter is adorned with a church. The 
banks of the lake ascend gradually, but in some places rapidly, 
from its margin; and as they are clad with wood and speckled with 
villages fi)rm an outline both bold and lively '. But if in extent and 
beauty the lake TraMymeaiis yield to many, in celebrity it isinfe^ 
rior 10 none ; the fall of fifteen thousand Romans and the death of a 
consul ennoble its name, and cast an awful solemnity over the 
scenery. 

From TorrieelU the road winds along tl>e margin of the lake to 
a village called Passignano, which occupies a very narrow defile, 
closed on one side by the lake, on the other by a rocky precipice. 
Beyond tliis defile the road crosses a plain, bounded by the lake on 
the left, and on the right by a semicircular ridge of hills and moan- 
tains. This ridge, which falls back in the centre, advances agaia 
on the sides, and closes on the lake at Pattignano in a precipice ; 

I Suth aliavai iu aEcieat appetreiKe. 

¥ ■MiqW4g«fam(thegodorth«lak«tpeaki>ccliuqa«BdBcta«nMtite»«aMt 

Tmolo missa manas, »tagti!s Thrasjmenas opaci?. 

Lo ! I am TbraftynMoc. tbc wooded lake. 
Upon whose banks, to loby iiiJU ibal swell. 
Still 4«eU the uibtfi ibacxiliroui TaoliucAuc. 
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I BorgheUo in a lofty acclivity. The plain thus encloaed is 
six miles in length} that is, from the former to the latter of 
places, and about four in breadth from the lake to the moun- 
Annibal coidd not have discovered or evoi have desired 
ation more favourable to stratagem and ambush. In the 
^ of this plain he encamped at the head of his African and 
&h troops ; the BaUorei and light armed forces be plaeed in 
)cesses of the mountains all around, while his cavalry were 
jssioned to occupy the defile on the rear of the Romans, as 
m as they bad passed it. The consul entered by Bihi^hM^ 
lis characteristic rashness and impetuosity, and hantniacwl le 
Lihearmy which he beheld in front; when a sudden shouilmral- 
rowid inronned him that he was beset on all sides { a thiek 
ising from the lake darkened the air ; noise, conAision, db- 
defeat, and slaughter followed. The retain of the swHhiae 
^d the ground strewed with the bodies of the RonanSi and the 
rimsoned with their blood'. 

ireanilet, whicrh nearly intersects the plain in the middle, still 
s the name of Saugum^to or Fa99a del San gve; it is sup- 
to water tiie spot where tlie'consul fell, and is said by the ^ 
Its to have rolled a torrent of blood to the Tn^gmemutp and 
plod iu waters to a considerable disunee. This rill is ihe 
lopular aud perhaps the most permanent memorial of tUs di»» 
IS battle ; it is known and pointed out l^ every peasant and 
r, and contemplated by all with some degree of horror. To 
' a certain gloom and melancholy over the scenes of humnn 
Ktion is natural to the mind, and usual in all counlries. It ia 
led, that after suuset a sound like the clashing of shields and 
Met of distant armies is heard on the ptain ef M m rmik ^n: at 
mmdeu^ a countryman assured me that strange noises were 
beard on the plains at night; and near TewhiAm^, adaae 
I the givatest number of the lmmea$inmm were mamaerad, 
I called thoMootfy /M/, and is supposed by the people le be 
cd by spectres. 

Iiig«iiiui<»$(i |Mites campus lcrranM|u« noMi||||» 
lu^piraife animas, iiifi:ctuiii(|iic aera tuljk- 
Matttlius, ct superam Stygia fornudine uBiiai 4. 

tjiean ▼ii. 769. 

.iniaii. 4, 5, 6— for a poelical deaeriplioB lee Sd. lik. v. 

edikrh of liluod. 

ar Loitvalitf where (he French ondcr Vumouner were defeated with great 

er by the Austrian! commanded by the Prince of Saxe Colour g, in the month 

cb, 1793. 

* A»cf nding finkti infect tht air arooM* 
And bell brettbn balefal ihm«gh the greaaiiifr froond. 
Ilrnce dire affright diiiractt tht sool. Stwr. 
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The SanguinetOj when we passed it, was the dry bed of a tomt, 
lined with vines above the road ; and below it, towards the hke, 
shaded with poplars. 

About two miles farther we turned from the lake, and began to 
ascend the bold wooded hill of Gualandro. From its siunmil we 
enjoyed a beautiful and extensive view ; behind, of the lake, lb 
islands, and its wooded borders ; and before, of the plain otArezzB, 
the FaUe de Chiana^ and the hills of Fiierbo^ with the trancaiei 
cone ot Monte Pulciano. This wide and varied view was lighlei 
by the richest and softest tints of an Italian summer's evening: Da- 
cending the declivity we passed through the village of Omomi, saUL 
like the Foua del Sanguine, to take its name (W>m the siaaghtercf 
the battle, and from the bones dug up by the peasantry in Iha 
neighbouring fields. An inscription over the door of a house aih 
nounces the origin of the name in the foUowuig lines, not very cbs- 
sicaly but intelligible enough. 

Momeo babel locus bic Ossaia, ab osubus illit 
QuB dolus Annibalis fudit et basta simil *. 

On entering the Tuscan territory we were stopped Ibr a miniie 
by an officer of the customs, the most polite and most disinterested 
of the profession ; and then we proceeded rapidly to Camo&cim. It 
was now dusk, and we could barely distinguish at a little distanee 
on our right the city of Coriona, ^^superhi TarchmUis dammg*" 
rising in a majestic situation on the side of a mountain. This city, 
supposed to be the most ancient of Italy, and once the capital of 
JEiruria, still retains its original name unaltered, and preserrcs 
some remnantof its walls, the only vestige of its early magnifiooce. 
It possesses many valuable paintings, a museum, and a public li- 
brary, and glories in an academy of great and deserved repita- 
tion : its grand object is to discover and to elucidate EtmriaB aa- 
tiquities, and its success has in this respect kept pace with the 
talents and the zeal of its members. 

To visit this museum and to discourse with some of the learned 
members of the Tuscail Icademy was a desirable object : we were 
now in the centre of Arwria, under ihe walls of its capital, and 
within a few miles of Chtstum (now ChiU4io), the seat of one of its 
most powerful monarchs. We had thus an opportunity of making 
some researches into the history of the wonderful people who gave 
theirname to this territory and the neighbouring sea ; who equalled 



* Froiu heaps of lioaes, whidi BuiQib«l of yorf , 
At onc« by treach'ry and tbe dint of sword. 
Spread o'er our fields, Osf aia takes its name. 

' Ihe abode ofhau. hi V Tarchon. 
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the Egyptians in the solidity, and surpassed them in the beauty of 
their edifices ; ^ho excelled in the arts, and rioted in the luxnries 
of life, while the Greeks were still barbarians, and Rome had yet 
■o name; and whose antiquity is such that their origin is lost in the 
obscnrity of ages, and was even in the time of Herodotus, as it now 
still remains, a subject of dispute and conjecture. Some suppose 
them to have been Ahariginet^ an appellation given to the inha* 
Mlanis found in a country by its first recorded invaders* ; others, 
from a distant conformity in certain customs, fancy that they were 
of Egyptian origin. Many represent them as a colony of Lydians * 
or perhaps of MaH>nians, compelled by the pressure of fiimine to 
leave their native soil and to seek for maintenance in a more fertile 
region: a still greater number imagine that they were Pelasgi \ a 
well known tribe of Greeks, who, when driven by the Hellenes from 
TkeBiaUa, first took shelter in Lydia, and afterwards in Italy. In 
fine, a few later writers have thought that they had discovered in 
the manners, language, and monuments of the Etrurians and Cana- 
neans such an affinity, as authorized them to conclude that the 
former were a colony of the latter, and of course either Phoeni- 
cians or Philistines. This opinion , supported by Maffei and 
Maxzoehi, and followed by many other Italian authors, is com- 
bated by some French critics of considerable learning and merit. 

We have neither time nor inclination to enter into a discussion 
io which learning has already exhausted its stores, and criticism 
has foiled ito own ingenuity; it will abundantly satisfy rational cu- 
riosity to know, that the Etrurians participated the qualities of all 
the different nations to which they have been supposed to owe 
their origin. Brave as the Pelasgi, they extended their conquesU 
over almost all Italy, and filled its finest provinces, ttom the bor- 
ders of Campania to the Rhmtian Alps, with their cities and po- 
polalion. Ingenious like the Greeks, they cultivated sculpture, 
paiDiing, architecture, and all the arts with passion, and have left 
behind them numberiess monuments to attest their success. En- 
terprising as the Phoenicians, they delighted and excelled in navi- 
gation, colonized the Mediterranean islands, and attempted to ex- 
pfore the secrets of the ocean. So far their resemblance to their 
supposed ancestors is honourable , and to this they owed their 
achievements, their renown, and their prosperity. But unfortu- 
nately the similarity extends still further, and gives us the most de- 
farmed and disgusting features of the Cananean jjhiaracter, rendered 
if poaaible still more hideous by time and by wflnement^ The 

'Dioojiii Italic. 
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<qicr9ition of these vices gradually prodaced effeminacy and weak- 
ness boih of mind and body, and at length deprived the Elniriaai 
of the glory of their achicvemcnu and of the advantages of theV 
many enterprises. Their more manly and more intrepid neigbbom 
attacked them with success, and stripped them in process of time «( 
their most valuable provinces '. 

They were obliged to yield all the fertile plains tliai border ike 
Poj and extend from the Alps to the Apennines, to the valour of ike 
Gauls, who settled in that delightful country, and gave it the nametf 
Gallia, to whicJi was afterwards added the distinctive appellalioB d 
CUalpina. The Samuiles expelled them from the still more deli- 
cious and moro desirable region of Campania^ the Umbri relook 
several of their ancient possessions ; so that at the appearance of Iki 
Romans on the theatre of Italy, the Etrurians were confined lo iki 
territory that still beai*s their name, and extends from the Tikr 
northward to the Apennines, and westward to the sea. But air 
though humbled in power and reduced in territory, this aingalar 
people still retained their superiority in the arts, and in the embel- 
lishments of civilized life ; and while obliged to bend to the tower- 
ing genius of Rome, they can boast of having communicated lo her 
the skill that erected her temples', the ceremonies that graced kr 
religion, the robes that invested her magistrates, the pomp that ac- 
companied her triumphs, and even the music that animated her le- 
gions '. They retained this superiority long alter; perhaps thq 
may be said never to have lost it entirely ; and notwithstandiBg the 
succession of so many ages and revolutions, their descendants are 
supposed still to possess a peculiar aptitude for the arts, and a sin- 
gular discernment in the sciences. 

Of this extraordinary people, we have indeed few architeclural 
monuments ; but in vases, tombs, and altars, we possess abondant 
proofs of their ingenuity, and without doubt might discover many 
more by making excavations in, or near the site of some of their an- 
cient cities. Rut however well inclined to indulge in such amasi9g 
researches, time and circumstances dragged us irresistibly ak)Qg| 



> SU-abo. 

> Liv.Li. 55. 



* Biu«*oi luM prima dtdit prsccederc fasoei, 
Et janxit totidein tarito terrorc tecaret : 
1l««c altas ebori* deooravit h^aora caraba, 
fit piiacapa Tjrrio vwlrw pr«U««it •alio, 
llarcfladtui pugiias acceodrre protulit acra. 

The lictor's rods, ttiicc six, she firsl onlain'd. 
And with the awe'inspiriop axes arm'd : 
She first the cnrulc chair to honour rais'd. 
Of Wry fomi'd, and deck'd ih' official robe 
With Tjrrian purple. Her example taught 
The batlle-fttirriog tmmpef s braxen throat 
To peal the notes of war. 
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and oblig«)d us to forego the saiislaction of visiiing the Tencrable 
walls of Coriona. Wc therefore proceeded oo our jourocyi and as 
il was dark when we set out &*om Camoioia, we entered Arezto 
niberlatc. 

ARRETIUM. 

jirrelkmi isoneof theancient Etniriam cities, ihongh, with the 
exception of the supposed substnictions of an amphitheatre, it can 
boast of no vestige of its former celebrity. It was nearly nnpeopled 
by Sylla, and almost destroyed by the Lombards ; it was agitated by 
fiicAion, and convulsed by perpetual wars and revolutions during 
the middle ages. Il has, however, survived these tempests, and 
still remains a considerable city. It is in general well built, and 
has sone, though km remarkable edifices, among which are the 
pablic palace on the great square, and the cathedral. The latter Is 
a Gothic edifice, ancient and not contemptible ; it contains some 
beantiMly eolonred windows. The former displays a vast and very 
Mble front. 

Ptttarca was bom in this city, although, as that circumstance 
was accidental, and as his fomiiy was Florentine, and his stay short, 
ha co«M not consider it as his country. The bonse in which that 
event took place does not correspond, I will not say with the bme, 
but whh the parentage of the poet. It seems to have been origi- 
nally little better than a cottage, and is now, by time and neglect, 
almost rednced to an hovel *. But though Arezzo can scarcely 
rank /Viranra among her sons, she can boast of many an illns- 
trions nane, and display a long list of worthies distinguished in arts 
and h anns. Among these I shall only mention one, because 
ihoagh his merit was great, yet his profession was humble, and 
his name obscure. Gnido TAretino^ a monk of the eleventh 
ceMary, invented the scale of notes now in use, and thus gave to 
■nsic, as writing does to language, a form and a body, which 
may preserve and convey its accents down to the latest poste- 
rity. 

While at Arezzo^ the traveller may indulge himself in a pleasant 
and traly classical excursion to explore the site of the younger Pli- 
ny^ Tuscan villa, so minutely and so boautiftilly described inoneof 
hisepbtles *. It stood near Tifcmum; now CUta di CasieliOf and is 
sopptised by Cluverius to have grown into a large town, called 
Borgo di San Sepolcro \ This may have been its situation ; yet I 
should be inclined, from Pliny's expression, " Oppidum egfprtedus 
nasiris vicinum nomine Tifemum ^ '\ to place it nearer this latter 

'.Ittnow r cpaired, i8ai. 

>Iib.v. EpistS. 

^ Tbe town of Uic Holy Sepulchre. 

• Lib. iv. Episi. i.— There i» i towo near our e&tates, naned Tifernum. 
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town. Bat to form any opinion as to the real spot is impossible, 
without visiting the coontry itself, and comparing its localities witt 
the description of Pliny. 

Descending the hill of Arezz^ next morning to the Etraria 
plains % so famed at all times for their fertility, and shortly aiker 
passing the Chiana or ClanU which intersects them, we enlered 
the Fal JtAmOj the Italian Arcadia, vcn^ hailed the Tuscan nne 
and the genius of Milton. This vale, almost as celd>rated in wh 
dem, as the vale of Tempe v?as in ancient days, b formed by two 
ranges of hills stretching along, opposite to each other, at thedn- 
tance of four or eight miles. In the plain between glides the^^Awy 
diffusing fertility and verdure over his banks ; industry extends Ihi 
benefits of the stream even to the hills, covers their sides with har- 
vests, and crowns their summits with orchards. Handsome vil- 
lages grace the road, and neat clean looking cottages rise 
number in the fields, oftentimes embosomed in gardens, 
shadowed with pendent vines. The hills on both sides are 
with several little towns, sometimes boldly rising on their ddeii 
and at other times half concealed in their woods and reeemek 
Beyond the hills on the right rise the Apennines, lofty, nigBed,aiil 
naked, excepting one summit, which is tufted with the fenst ttH 
overhangs FaUamirosa. 

This scenery, which commences at the passage of the CAmm, 
or rather a few miles to the north of that river, continues vrith some 
variations to Florence, and forms the Fal iAmo SuperUre *. It 
is in its greatest beauty where narrowest, that is, from LevameU^ 
Ineisa, At this latter place the vale expands into a plain, and the 
road diverges from the river. The weather was intensely hot, the 
roods were very dusty, and consequently the delight which a scene so 
beautiful in itself, and so celebrated by fame, is well calculatedto in- 
spire, was considerably abated. We entered Florence about 



' Regioerat inprimis Itilix fertilis, Etrusci caropi, qui Fcsnlas ioter * 
jacent« ihimenti etpeooris , et oamiaiB oopl& reram opalentL-^rif. Liw, fii. zsii.3>. 

^ The Etrurian plains, which lie betwixt FaesuUe and Airetium, woce tmtt of te 
most fertile regions of Italy, rich in com and cattle, and in abuaduKe offeivy 
thing." 

> The Upper Tale of Amo. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mimary of Flomc^— iu Bdificot— Qithedral— Toiiil>»-*Mau8oleum of the Medkean 
FMuly— Palicet — Gallery. 

Thouob Florence owes its origin to a Roman colony composed, 
it is said, of Caesar's chosen veterans, and though itglories in having 
retained and occasionally displayed much of the energies and the 
magnanimity of its founders, yet it made a very inconsiderable figure 
in andeat times ; and as it was neither distinguished by great events, 
nor ennobled by great personages, it seems to have slumbered seve- 
ral ages in the J|anquil eiyoyment of a fertile soil and a fine cli- 
Baie. Its powers were first called forth and its courage tried by 
the Gothic invasion, and while it underwent, in common with the 
ocber cities of Italy, all the vicissitudes of that most destructive war 
which followed the demise of Theodoric, it seems to have invaria- 
bly manifested a spirit of resistance and intrepidity worthy its military 
origin. These qualities suspended indeed, but could not avert the fiite 
of the city, which sunk under the disasters of the Longobardic ia- 
eursions, and remained for many years a deserted mass of rulaa. 
It was restored by Charlemagne, and again resumed some celebrity; 
but it nevo* shone forth in all its lustre, till governed by its own 
magistrates, and under laws enacted by its own authority, it ac- 
quired the name and the energies of a republic. It was not, it is 
true, the first to profit by the weakness either of the German Caesars, 
or of its own rulers ; but when it had once shaken off the yoke, it 
rose rapidly uto fome and prosperity. Governed sometimes by its 
trfsbop, sometimes by its nobles, and not imfrequently by its people, 
it experienced all the varieties and all the agitations of republican 
administration. Sometimes convulsed by the rival pretensions of 
the former, or by the licentious claims of the latter, it was converted 
into a field of battle, a theatre of guilt and assassination ; at other 
times under the sway of a wise and virtuous roqigistracy, it exhibited 
a delighlftil scene of peace, industry, and prosperity, and displayed 
at once all the blessings and all the glories of liberty. It was flrc- 
onenlly engaged in wars with the neighbouring states of Sienna, 
Pisa, and Lueca^ then opulous and enterprising; and in these civil 
contests it obtained such a portion of military fame, as placed it upon 
a level with most of the Italian commonwealths. 

But whether agitated or tranquil at home, whether at peace or 
war abroad, itSi,^stitutions were always free and manly, and its ci- 
tizens were bold and active. This indeed is one of the peculiar and 
exclnsive advantages of a republican government ; every man while 
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he is acting for his country acts for himself and for his owninterests; 
the market ofhonour, dignity and employment, is open to all; itiscon- 
sequently crowded with competitors, and each candidate is obliged, 
in his own defence, to exert all the focuUies of his soul, andcaD 
forth every latent energy. Hence that activity of mind, that fer- 
mentation of intellect and imagination, which produces genius, aad 
creates the poet and the orator, the statesman and the historian, the 
sage and the hero. The s^ime ardent principle, it is true, that seu 
all the powers of the soul in motion, may at the same lime rouse 
many a dark and destructive passion, and may impel a bold bad 
man to many a wicked deed ; and I am aware that men of timid 
minds, or of slavish propensities, are too apt to take occasion froa 
this acknowledgment to inveigh against popular governments, aad 
to exalt the advantages of monarchy. But do the intrigues of i 
court, and the lust and ambition of princes and ministers, excite 
no animosities, and produce no scenes of blood? 6r^ are the anuk 
of monarchy stained with fewer crimes than the history of repab- 
licanism? The reverse is the case; and if all the crimes of all Ik 
Grecian republics were united, they would not equal the mass of 
guilt that might be collected from the reign of one Persian monard; 
as all the murders and all the assassinations perpetrated in all the 
Italian commonwealths put into the scale together, would kick ik 
beam when counterbalanced by the bloody deeds of Philip IL of 
Spain, or of Henry VIII. of England. 

Wherever human passions are deeply engaged, crimes will occnr : 
but the difference between monarchy and republicanism is, that the 
former, while it natuiiilly excites and cherishes a spirit of intrigue, 
dissimulation, and treacher}', proscribes the open, the generous 
feelings of conscious worth, independence, and honest pride, and 
thus gives vice a decided advantage over virtue; tlie latter on the 
contrar}', friendly in its very essence to publicity and frankness, 
encourages the undisguised display of bold intrepid sentiment, the 
sense of self-importance, and the pride of genius, such as generally 
accompany great talents, and usher the more useful and splendid 
virtues into the world. In a monarchy therefore where all is 
subservient to the will of the sovereign. Virtue must often veil her 
beauty not to eclipse the splendour of the throne, nor divert the 
homage of the people; in a republic, where the natural feelings of 
mankind have full scope, Vice must hide her deformity lest she 
should excite hatred, and defeat her own purpose. Look at the 
Grecian republics, even when most convulsed by faction or 
maddened by war; contemplate, for instance, Alhetu andZnee- 
dcemon in that bloody struggle of power and talents, which termi- 
nated in the temporary subjection of the former. Crimes of a very 
black die shock the feelings, and suH'eriugs and misfortunes melt 
the heart; but how many virtues rise in opposition? what vigour, 
^hat perseverance, what activity, and what patience exalt the 
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mnbatants, and inflame the mind of the reader ! A pestilence ra- 
raged AthenM within, and a cruel and unsuccessful war wasted her 
f ithout ; yet what a constellation- of great and wise men blazed 
iround her, and brightened the gloom of her destiny. So(;rates 
md ThucydideSy Pericles and Alcibiades, Sophocles and Euripides, 
ill grace the annals of this disastrous Peloponnesian contest, and 
A^ around ^/Atffi^ a insure more vivid and more permanent thata 
he glory of all the victoriesof Zaeecfcvmaft. Who would not prefer 
lie agitations and even reverses of such a republic to the tranquil* 
lily and the triumphs of the most splendid monarchy? 

It has been frequently and justly observed, that the Italian re« 
publics of the middle ages bore a striking resemblance to the com- 
monwealths of Greece j and to this observation it may be added 
Ibai Fbrtnee had a strong similarity to Aihtn» / a similarity not 
Dolj in government and temper, but in genius and talents. Thus 
IS in Aihen$ so in Florence, that genius seemed struck out by the 
Dollision of parties and by the shock of war \ and as Euripides and 
Sqihcx^les rose in the heat of the Pelapannesian, so Dante and 
Boeeaeio sprung up amid the sanguinary broils of the GhibelUne 
DODtest. And again, as Demosthenes and.Eschincs, animated the 
decline oi Athens, and cheered her once more with the language 
ifliberty before she received the Macedonian yoke ; so Flounce, 
Bre she sunk into slavery, gave as a last bequest to liberty and 11- 
leratnre, the works of Guicoiardini and MacchiavelU. 

In the interval, the perpetual struggle between rival parties, and 
Ihe ticisaitudcs that followed each other so rapidly kept the powers 
of the JDind in continual action, and adapted them to excellence in 
every ponuit. Hence poets and statesmen, architects and paint- 
en« all of high merit and corresponding fame, rose in succession, 
and gare Florence, while free, the reputation which she scardely 
forfeited when enslaved, of being the seat of the sciences, and the 
■other and nurse of the Tuscan muse. The struggles which raged 
in the meantime in her bosom, and the wars which she carried on 
abroad, seem also, like the wars and quarrels of ancient Greece, to 
have been no obstacle to her prosperity ; and as Athens and Lace^ 
I were never so rich and so populous as when engaged in 
I debates ; so Florence, Pisa, and Sienna never contained 
\ inhabitants or displayed greater resources than when warring 
npon each other, and marching hostile legions to each other's gates. 
lUs remark, applicable to the other Italian republics of the same 
period, and indeed to those of both ancient Greece and Italy, proves 
that the agitations of a commonwealth are neither so dangerous to 
pablic happiness nor so destructive of private felicity, as the advo- 
cates of monarchy wish to persuade the world. The truth is, that 
tide of prosperity which has left so many traces behind, not only in 
the cities which I have just mentioned, but in almost every town in 
the northern parts of Italy, such as Mantua, Cremona, Ficentia^ 
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and Ferona, was ilie effect of republican inditttrj ; aad mam, d *e 
stately edifices which still adorn these dties, mfaihcr pitfc m 
private, sacred or profane, were raised by 
munificence. 

I speak not here of Rome ; that city destined, it 
greatness, owesher splendour to another cause 
than even the spirit of lilierty, and doubtless 
the capitals to which I allude still exhibit the 
opulence and the public spirit of their ancestors a 
decorations, which, while they stand like so many 
berty, show to the worldhowmuch popular surpasses 
government. 

Among fallen republics, the fate ot Florence 
loss of her liberty neither added to her splendour, 
her fame or territory ; it did not even increase the prasperiir^ 
the family that usurped the goveniment, or cast any addMri 
lustre round the Medicean name. While Florence was bee al 
the Medici only its first citizens, she paid a most honoorabki 
to their superior merit by a voluntary deference to tbeir 
a tribute which ambition, if it knew its own interests, would 
to forced homage and extorted allegiance. 

The first merchant princes of this family, wisely content with 4l 
ascendancy which the affection and the gratitude of their eoaq 
gave them, blended the policy of the statesman, the disinterHHi- 
ness of the patriot, and the munificence of the sovereign, wilhii 
economy of traders, and the affability, the ease, and the sinqilidl 
of citizens. Such was the effect of these virtues, set off at thesHi 
time by learning and discernment, that history presents few gratf 
men to our observation more worthy of esteem and admintioBlla 
Cosmo and Lorenzo di Medici. The title of Pater PaMrim^ Inl 
Justly bestowed by Roman gratitude upon Cicero, and sinee tttt 
period so often prostituted by the prodigality of courtly flatieiy,^aii 
by the vanity of weak and even vicious despots, was here once am 
conferred by the judicious affection of a whole city on a 
and dcscn'ing magistrate. 

Rut though the liberty of Florence and the glory of the 
family 8ur\'ived Lorenzo, yet they began from the fotal period 4 
his death to decline; till one of his descendants, decorated with Al 
empty title of Duke', resigned the nobler appellation of the Inl 
citizen and the father of his country, and usurped by force that |^ 
vemment which the gratitude and the veneration of his rotutryMi 
had deposited with generous confidence in the hands of his aaofli- 
tors. Long might he have retained, unenvied and even appboded 
the same honourable sway. Rut 
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Concessa puilot ire \ia civcmquc \idrri '. 

Lhchh^ li. 44^t 
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A title oonfcrrcd by the Emporor, and supported by a regiment of 
guards, was In Alexander di Medieit estimation preferable to one 
ftmnded on liis own virlues and the love of his country. From this 
iaatispicious period the Medici, no longer the patrons of the arts 
and the sciences, were lost in the common herd of petty despots, 
and liiie them, whiled away their days in intrigue, debauchery, and 
ofaacority. Under their leaden sway the commerce of Florence 
died away, the genius of the Tuscans languished, and want and 
misery q>read over the fertile plains ofEtruna. 

The hie of Florence is a lesson held out to all free govemnients, 
to guard them not only against the ambition and the power, bat 
even against the virtues and the popularity of their rulers. The 
teller without doubt are the more dangerous. Avowed ambition 
or pride ill-dissembled excite hatred, and justify opposition ; while 
benevolence and affability engage the afTcctiuns, and disarm re* 
sisiance. Hence it would perhaps have bvcn fortunate for Rome 
if her lirst tyrant, instead of Augustus had been Nero; and it is 
perhaps for the same reason advaniagodus to ilie cause of liberty 
that the chief magistrate in a free state should not be of a character 
ioo popnbr and engaging. 

Florence is now under the government of the Pi*ince of Parma^ 
most unjustly expelled by the French from his own territory, and 
reluctantly decoratcfl with the mock title of King of Etntria. How 
long he may be pormitird to enjoy even this shadowy and preca- 
rious bouoar it isdifllcull to determine ; but if the French were in- 
clined lo respect a title of their own creation and to leave him in 
quiel possession, yet a weak constitution and a heart broken by 
disasier, will ere long bring his reign to a premature termination. 
He is naturally a prince of a mild and benevolent character, and 
well fitted u> govern a small territory in times of tranquillity. 

Florence is seated in a vale intersected by the Amo, graced by 
numberless hills, and bordered at no groat distance by niounlaina 
of Turious forms rising gradually towards the Apennines. The 
whole vale is one continued grove and garden, where the beauty 
of the country is enlivened by the animation of the town, and the 
fartilily of ibc soil is redoubled by the industry of its cultivators. 
While villas gleam through the orchards on every side, and large 
populous hamlets border the roads, and almost line the banks of 
the river. Such is the scene of comfoit and prosperity that sur- 
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rounds the Tuscan capital, raised .originally bv the genius of li- 
berty, and restored by the Grand Doke LeopM*. Hapfiy will it 
be for the inhabitants, if its charms can resist the blasu fiim hd, 
which have passed the Alps and the ApennineSf and now brood ia 
tempests over the Fal JtAmo. 

The city itself spreads along the side of the river which iom 
one of its greatest ornaments, and contributes not a little to lis bae. 
Its streets are well paved or rather flagged, wider than qbmI ■ 
southern climates, and its houses in general are solid and raikr 
sutely. It has several squares, and many churches and pabcsif 
so that its appearance is airy, clean, and sometimes rising towiiii 
grandeur. I do not however think, that the number of great adh 
flees corresponds with the reputation of the city, or with tte flgttc 
which it has so long made in the annals of modem hisloiy* Ith 
indeed to be considered, that we came directly from BoiMy lai 
that the glories of that capital, when fresh upon the mindy wmH 
naturally eclipse the inferior splendour of every other ciiy . 

CHURCHES. 

The Caih^dral, with iU adjoining baptistery; Si. JC4»wm««Mi 
the Mausoleum of the Medicean family ; Sania Maria fVrsirffci 
and Santa Croce, are the most conspicuous edifices in Fhrntm^ 
and have each some peculiarity that claims attention. 

The cathedral, called as usual in luly // Dtiomo, is an edifice of 
great strength and magnificence, and ranks among the first of the 
kind in Europe. It is in fact, if we consider magnitude and mate- 
rials, boldness and skill, the second, and in these respects infieriv 
. only to the unrivalled Vatican. Its walls are incrusted Yrith black 
and white mariile^ it is paved with variegated marble diapoHi^ 
at least in part, by Michael Angela f it is adorned both wiAli 
and without by marble statues, most of which are works ef Ihi 
most eminent sculptors; and its paintihgs are in general bmUv- 
pieces of the art. But its principal distinction and greaieai ^aiy 
is its dome, prior to that of St. Peter's in time, and little infieffior H 
it in magnitude \ As it has the advantage of the lauer in daiSg m 
it is represented by the Florentines as its model. Miehmel At^ 
gelo, they say, used to behold it with rapture, and pnmomioed H 



■ Aftorwirdf Boipcror. 

> Aocardiog to a Ute publicatioa upon this cathedral, the Ft. In. 

Jtimetas of this dome are, from angle to angle . : . . z4S o 

Flrom side to tide z36 g 

St. Peter*s. x33 o 

Pantheon i49 G 
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■MtcbleMln Its Uodi and they hence conclnde that his genius 
kindled by the contemplation, conceived the grander idea of th6 
Bomu dome. But this dome, though erected by Michael Angeh^ 
WM planned by BnmmUB, and to him we are to ascribe the merit 
of the glorious conception. At all events, it is highly honourable 
10 Floren^ to have fdmished, if not the plan, at least the examplci 
ercB to Rome herself, and to have commenced in the thirteenth 
century an ediOce of such boldness and magnitude. 

This church was begun in the year 1269. The dome was raised 
in the following century by Brunellesco, who Gnisbcd the edifice. 
The form of ihc dome to an eye accustomed to St. Pcter^s is not 
plcaung; it is octagonal, a form of less simplicity, and of course 
of less grandeur than the circular; it is moreover closed at the top, 
and consequently appears dark and dismal to a spectator, who re- 
collecls the soft lights that play round the vault and illMninate thd 
Bouics of the Vatican. The arcades that border the nave look 
naked for want of pHasters^ and the cornice (if It may be so called^ 
far it rather resembles a gallery) that intersects the space between 
the arehea and the springing of the vault above, for want of plllari 
or pilasters to support it, seems out of place, and rather an eicres*- 
oence than an ornament. The windows are smaller than usual in 
siaularediflces, and the deep and rich colours of the glass, which 
wonkl elsewhere be considered as a beauty, here, by diminishing 
the qnntily of light, render the defect more visible. The choir is 
immediately under the dome, and like It octagonal. It Is enclosed 
by an Ionic colonnade of variegntod marble, and adorned with 
basso relievos. 

On the wboloy the cathedral otFtorenee was the first effort of the 

revjvii^ aru, and announced to a rude age the glories of the ap- 

pranching erai it stood for some time unequalled, and even now 

dpint the aeoond honours. Nor Is this noble Ihbric deficient in that 

■ere interesting glory which great monuments derive IVom great 

•vents. In it was assembled the celebrated council, where a Greek 

I Eaaperer, anrronnded by the patriarchs of the Greek church, sat 

I aBthrnted neit to the Roman Pontiff and his prelates, and the two 

I Boal nnnioronSi most ancient^ and most venerable communions of 

I Ibn OMittan body were united for the last time in the bonds of 

fidlh wad charity. This union is considered as a grand and singu- 

I tar event, but desirable as it then was, and must at all times be. It 

will appear to the reader acquainted with the subjects in debate, 

much less singular than their division. In tliis church also the 

Emperor Frederic III. environed by his vassal kings and dukes, 

sal in imperial suite, and distributed the honours of knighthood 

noKMig his auendants. We may wish to forgot that Its pavement 

was defiled by the blood of Giuliano di Medici i but while the 

crime presents itself to our memory we may also recollect its 

ponishment, and the providential escape ot Lorenzo. 
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To these hifttorical cmbeUishments we may add the : 
ftwftilness which this cathedral derives from the Qlustrioiis posops 
who repose under its pavement. Among these are the weU-knowi 
liames otBruncUeMcOj Giotto, and MarsiUus Ficitms. A pictve 
only records the memory of />an/^, whose remains, notwithstand- 
ing the lustre which his genius reflects upon his country, shnnlNr 
in exile at iZav^ima^ in atomb erected and inscribed by Bermmri^f 
fiither of the Cardinal Bembo. Another epitaph, supposed to have 
been penned by the poet himself, ends with a gentle complaint: 

Hk ckudor Dttitet fttriis extorrit ab orift 
Qqcbi sennit ptrri FloraiUa luter amorii '. 

The Florentines have indeed at various times endeavoured to re- 
cover the velics of their illustrious citizen, and particnlariy Avanng 
the reign of Leo X. when Michael Angelo himself is said to have 
eierted his influence to obtain them ; but in vain : the people of 
Rmoenmay who had the honour of aflbrding the exiled poet ao asf- 
lum when living, conceive that they had the best title to the hamm 
of preserving his ashes when dead — ^^ EsnUema FlorenUa eMotfit 
Bavenna^ ^^ says the epitaph, ^^ vivo fruensj moriuum coletUf,.... 
Uunukan preiiaium musisj S. P. Q. Bav. Jure ae are sua immr 
fiiom meeaurufn mum munwitj inetauravitj omavii*. In Ine, 
the Florentine republic voted a magniflcent cenotaph to be erected 
in this cathedral ; but even this vote has hitherto proved ineffectnal, 
and the picture alluded to above continues still to occupy the place 
allotted to the monument. 

Close to the front of the church, but totally detached from it, rises 
the Campanile or belfry> a light, airy, and graceful tower, coated 
vrith variegated marble, and adorned with many highly finished 
statues. Opposite the principal entrance stands the Baptistery, an 
octangular edifice, in many respects of great beauty. A nundier 
of granite pillars support its dome, and fine mosaics shed a rich 
colomrlng over it; the walls are lined, and the pavement is inlaid 
with ma^le. It is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and all iu 
ornaments have a reference to the sacrament of Baptism. It is in 
reality the Baptistery, not of one parish only, but of the whole city 
6i Florence J and corresponds in magnitude with its destinatioa. 
Its three great bronze portals are celebrated for the exquisite 



* B«re Dante, whom the lorel y Floreiice bore, 
Uei boried, cxil'd from hit uatiTC shore. 

* All exile from Florence, he was recetTed at Ea? enna, which enjoyed hb ^ 

during hii lifetime, and honours him after his death his lomb, denr to tke 

■loses, the senate and people of Ravenna secured, repaired, and adcMned, as a I 
of their own, by their own authority, and at their own cost. 
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beauiy of the basso roliovos wiili which ihey aro adorned; ihc fi- 
gures represcDt several great scriptural evcuts, such as the crea- 
tion and Hull of man, the deluge, the sacrifice of Abraham, and the 
prindpcil events of the life of St. John, with the cardinal and 
M«o2p^jm/ virtues. Michael Angela^ in an ecstacy of admirttion, 
termed them the Gates of Paradise. This ^rell-known tribute of 
praise, when paid by such an artist, has justly been considered as 
an encomium that places them above the reach ofcritFcism. 

The reader, unacquainted with the date of tlicse masterpieces, 
will be astonished when he learns that one of the three is inscribed 
anno 13S0, an era when the arts were supposed to shimber under 
the rains of antiquity, and when even Italy itself is generally re- 
presented as envdoped in all the gloom of ignorance and bar- 
barism. In truth, our ideas of the middle ages are in many re- 
spects the mere prejudices of childhood. Europe, or at least Italy; 
was never involved in such utter darkness as some of our modern 
ondes mdeavour to make their imthinking readers imagine. Some 
of the Italian republics were then in the full enjoyment of liberty ; 
and liberty never yet visited a country without bringing knowledge 
and taste, the arts and the sciences in her train. Surely, the 
oentnry and the country that produced Cimabue and Giotto, 
jirmolfo and UgoUnii DatUe and Petrarca^ could not have been 
deident In genius or criticism, in painting or sculpture, in design 
or in arcbitactnre. 

Bat let us turn from a subject too fertile and alluring for a 
traveller, and pass to the church of St. Lorenzo^ the next in rank 
as an object of curiosity, not so much for its own internal beauties 
as lorthe edifices united or connected with it. These are the 
Sacrisiy, the Medicean chapel, and the Laurentian library. 

The Sacristy, which is a chapel and the mausoleum of several 
princes of the Medicean line, was planned by Michael Angeloi 
and is adorned with several statues of his workmanship. Some 
are finished in his best style; others remain unfinished, but dis- 
play, it is thought, even in the imperfect parts, the grand daring 
loaches and inimitable manner of the sculptor. 

Close to the Sacristy and behind the chancel of the chorch; 
ihoogh the communication is not yet open, stands the intended 
mausoleum of the Medicean family. This edifice was begim two 
hundred years ago*, and if completed upon the plan on which it 
was commenced, it would surpass every sepulchral building in the 
worid. Its form is octagonal, its diameter ninety-four, and its 
elevation to the vault two hundred feet. It is literally lined with 
lapis lauili, agate, jasper, onyx, etc. furnished with sarcophagi of 
porphyry, and supported by granite pilasters with capiuds of 



Ad iCo'i. 
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bronic. The niches between these pilasters are of touchslOMs 
beneath is a subierraneous chapel, where the bodiesi whose na 
are inscribed on the sarcophagi above, are to repose. The 
cifiiLion of our Saviour, a group in white marble by John sfB^ 
logua, with a Blessed Vii^in by Michael Angela^ and St. John by 
one of bis disciples, grace this dormiloi^ of the dead, ud preside 
over it with appropriate miu^sty. Biii 

Nesda mens hominam hti sortt^ue fulune ', 

Firg, JE», z. 5oi. 

before the magnificent monument intended for their reception was 
finished. Urn Medicean line has fiiiled ; the work i^ now snsptnided, 
and if we way judge Orom the impoverished state of the ootiatry 
and the agitation of the times, it is not likely to be resumed for naiy 
years, if ever. In the mean time, the materials of the inlaid pave- 
ment remain still in store; the dome, which was to have been in- 
crusted with mosaics (it was first intended with htjp/U kuzMtS^ 
presents nothing to the eye but its inanimate form ; even the aliar 
has not yet been raised, nor the grand entrance opened from the 
church of Si. Laurence. In short, if the present system of French 
influence and exaction should continue, the Medicean 
strippcMl of its rich decorations, will be abandoned to (dilivion i 
undermined by time it shall one day bury under its mins the re- 
mains which it was commissioned to presene, as a sacred dqiosit 
enshrined in pomp and magnificence'. 

The Laurentian library is in the convent annexed to the church. 
This library consisted originally of the many valuable manuscripts 
collected by the fii*st princes of the Medicean family ; these vrera 
dispersed in a very little time after the death of Lorenzo, during 
the disgrace and banishment of his son. Many were recovered, 
others purchased, and the collection considerably increased by the 
munificence of the two Medicean Pontiflb, Leo X. and Qement VIL 
As these manuscripts were in almost every lauguago, and as their 
number was considerable, the reputation of the collection rose very 
high, and almost equalled, it is said, that of the Vatican. This 
library was indeed the noblest monument which the Medici have 
loft of the glory of their line, and reflected more honour npon them 

* O morub! blind in fata. 

> This otlcbrAtod cLapel appeared to us dark and heavy, and in architectural beaaly* 
chasle dccorat ion, and Mr proportions, far inferior to the Cotani chapel in Si, Jolm 
Imianm. In riches it u equalled if not surpassed by the Borgkese dupe! in Ae. 
^iatia Mioffiort, But though il yields in uagnificence to these two unriTaUed 
temples, it lar surpasses all similar edifices, whether oratory or mausolcuaa, beyond tha 
Alps. The dome of the Invalids at Paris covers a chapel, vvhich is shoBH as the 
pride of French architecture ; iMit when compared to the Medicean chapel, how 
graceless are ita pnfkorlions ! how mean its matcriah ! 
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llian the proodesi edifices could bestow; but even th4 literary 
moniimeat will soon exist only in remembrance ; it has not escape^ 
the rapacity of the French leaders, and after the gleaning whi<A i( 
has already humishedy it will prcdiably pass entire i either as an 
homage, or a purchase, or a volwuinry present, to the consolar 
palace. 

CHURCHES. 

It is not my intention to enlarge upon the churches otFlarenee; 
in external beauty, excepting the cathedral, they are inferior to 
many, but in internal decorations equal to most Italian churches; 
however to travellers who had just arrived from Rome, and sated 
their eyes with the splendour of its majestic temples, the most mag- 
nificent edifices otFtorence could present little, interesting, nothing 
astonishing. One charm indeed the churches of Fbrenee possess 
b a manner peculiar to themselves, and that is, an hitfanate con- 
nexion with the memory of the great men who flourished In the 
fonneenth and fifteenth century, and ft*om Ftamwe diltasedthe 
light over literature of the western world. There are few churches 
In this city irhich are not ennobled by the tombs of some or other 
of these personages ; scarce one that does not present to the eye, 
inscribed on marble of bronze , some Illustrious and well known 
name. Thns in the church of San Marco we find the tomb of Z^- 
cuM^Mirmtdola, distinguished alike by rank , fortune, genlns, 
piety and learning. This combination of qualities so rare even 
when single, deserved to be recorded in lines, more simple and af- 
fecting than the two bombastic verses now inscribed upon bis tomb. 

Ob the opposite side of the church lies PoKtianus, the friend of 
Lorenz0, the bvourite of the Latin muse; a trivial epitaph records 
his name ; but no elegiac verse deplores his untimely flite, nor does 
one indignant line avenge his sullied bme. The honour of vin- 
dicating the poet was reserved to an English pen ; and Politian owes 
to the generosity of a Itoseoe that which he had a right to claim 
from the Justice of his countrymen. 

CandifltiB ille viget morum Ivnur • et pM vitau 
SiinptidtM nuUis est labefscU malii*. 

In the church of 5/a. Crocevio find^e tomb of Michasl jingelo 
BtiOMaroiiif the painter, the sculptor, the architect. It is graced 
with many fii^ures; perhaps the name alone would have been its 
best decoration. In the same church lie the remains otLeonardi 
Brunt Areiino^ and of Galileo^ a more iilustrious name. In an- 



' Airoplt ud por* hii norab iilll rfmiia'd, 
'Mid all life'i storBf unsbakvB. aad wulaiaU 
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Other sanctuary reposes the Florentine Livy, Guicciardini; and m 
a third the Tuscan Tacitus, Macchiavelti. (X Boceaclo^ the bmh 
dem Petronius, we say nothing ; the abuse of genius is mOre odioas 
and more contemptible than its absence, and it imports little whore 
the impure remains of a licentious author are consigned to their 
kindi-ed dust. For the same reason the traveller mny pass un- 
noticed the tomb of the malignant Arcibw. But \\\\o can view 
without compassion the urn of ihe young, the virtuous poet P'erini} 

Oecidit ubiicvuac Vuiieris c<>!ilagia viiaos 

Mciribus aittlMguum iiiajur aa iiigeoio 

Stcjaccf, Iicupatrue dolor etdccus — uodcjurcatus 

Lxcaj|iliiin, ct vales niateriam caiuaut ■• 

The tombs of the learned Greeks who Oed before llie last uA 
worst of barbarians, the Turks, and fixing at Florence established 
the seat of the Grecian muses in Ehntrioy awaken many a pleasing 
and many a melancholy rccolleciion. The honours heaped oa tbeie 
illustrious e2ules, the enthusiasm of their numerous disciples, aid 
the propagation of their language delight the imagination even at 
this distance of time, and do credit to the taste and the fediiigs of 
the Italians of that vivid era. 

yfbo can recollect without regret and indignation, that the 
schools which they opened, are shut; thai the divine language which 
they taught, is neglected ; and that a race of savage invaders are 
now endeavouring to suppress the dialects of Greece and of Italy, 
in order to substitute the ilippaut Jargon of France in their stead, 
and to replace the bullion of ancient wisdom by the tinsel of Gallic 
philosopliism. Thus has this restless and overbearing natioa 
twice attacked the cause of literature in Florence; in their first 
visit, they plundered and dispei*sed the Medicean libi-ary and ca- 
binet \ in their second, they not only repeated the same sacrilege, 
but attempted to stop for ever the two groat sources of science and 
of literature, by suppresbiiig the languages of Plato and of Cicero. 

PALACES. 

The remark which we have made aI>ove, relative to the churches 
of Florence^ is still more applicable to the palaces ; few of which 
are calculated to inspire interest, either from their grandeur or 
magnitude, when compared to similar edifices in Rome. To which 
we may add, that the Tuscan style, mixed as it generally is m 



* tor ^rniu<, worj!» fjin'i!, love's lawlrss joys 

Urshuuu'd', — he fcar'd disij race, ami wctcom'd fdlc 
\h% couotn's pride and ;W:r«iU .tliu^ he li^vs : 
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lese buildings with mach of the rustic, is dull and heavy, and 
ivcs them a sullen appearance better adapted to monasteries or 
ren prisons than to palaces. The Palazzo Shvzztj and even the 
rchiducal residence the Palazzo PiUi^ though grand, regular, 
md extensive ediCces, fall under this censure. The Palazzo Cor^ 
Ml (Ml the quay is perhaps an exception. The Palazzo JRicoardi 
is said to be erected on a plan of Michael Angclo ; it has however 
sibettcr reconinicndaliou to notice. It was built by the first Cosmo 
ie Medicij and was the residence of that family in the happiest 
^ most glorious period of its history, when its wealtli was the 
produce of its industry, its honours the voluntary tribute of public 
esteem, and its power the affection of its counury. The house of 
Como and afterwards of Lorenzo was then truly the palace of pub- 
lic wisdom, the Curia (senate-house) of the Commonwealth, and 
^ ibe same time the abode of the Greek, the Latin, and the Etrufr- 
^ mnses. It was in process of time honoured by the presence of 
ODperors and of pontiffs, and of kings and of princes; it was de- 
corated by the first artists in succession, and may with propriety be 
considered as the temple of virtue, public spirit, and science. 

When we enter it the recollection of all the virtues and the 
knours of the first Medici inspire veneration ; as we advance we 
*cem to see the heroes and the sages of the fifieenth and sixteenth 
^calories rising successively before us, and claiming the homage 
doe to their exertions in the cause of science and literature. ^ * Hot- 
V^y" says the inscription which presents itself to the stranger on 
bis entrance, ^^Mediceas olim wdes in quihus nan solum totprinr 
cipss virij sed et sapientia ipsa habitavit wdesj omnis erudiHonis 

qum hie revixit niUrices Gratus vene- 

nov '. It must appear surprising, that a sovereign of this family 
siiODld have sold a palace so intimately connected with the history 
ofits fortunes, and not only the incunabula gentis^^ but a monu- 
ment of the most honourable period of its existence. But Ferdi- 
BUid II. lived at a time when the Medicean princes , then a dege- 
>crale race, had lost in the effeminacy and pride of sovereignty, 
ereo the memory of the virtues that made their ancestors great, and 
Were probably indifferent or perhaps averse to trophies and monu- 
Qeots that only reproached them with their vices and their in- 
dolence. 

The Rieeardi family, the present proprietors of the Medicean 
fahce, are not unworthy of such a residence. It still remains the 
<^epository of the arts and of the wisdom of antiquity ; and its gallery 

* ** Stranger ! reverence with grateful homage the mansion which formerly belonged 
^the Medidiyia which not only so many illustrious men, hut where wisUoB b^nelf 
Ml ; amaniion, the nurse of all the learning which here revived, ', 

■ 1U cradle of their race. 
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and library open to public inspection , continue to annouoe tti 
spirit, the judgment, and the liberality ofiu inhabitants. 

One of the most remarkable edifices of Florence^ and perhip 
the most beautiful in its kind in Europe , is the PamU 4Mm IW- 
miia '/ it is buiit of marble and formed of three elliptic archfla, lii 
ornamented with marble statues; it was erected by 
and is universally admired for grace and airy lightness. 

THE GALLERY. 

It now remains for me to speak of the celebrated gallery wbU 
has occupied the attention of so many sovcreignSi and fonns Ihs 
distinguishing and most honourable feature of flarenee. The |^ 
neral appearance of this city is equalled by many and surpassed kf 
some Italian cities; but its gallery stands confessedly in the seeosi 

flace, and yields only to the unrivalled collection of the YaticM. 
am aware that in speaking of both these fomous cabinets I as 
enlarging rather upon their past than their present glory, and neel 
not inform the reader that the masterpieces of the latter ha^e beea 
transported to Prance, and that those of the former have been con- 
veyed by a well-timed precaution to Palermo. The Mediceo 
gallery therelbre when we visited it, was stripped of its ptiadfid 
ornaments, and presented so many vacant frames and unoeenpied 
pedestals, that we found ourselves more disposed to regret Its ab- 
sent than to admire its present beauties. Among the former vrere 
the ftffiti# ofMedioiiy the Faun^ the Wre$tler$^ with sixty other 
ancient statues, the most perfect In their kind, now at PltUerm$. 
Many others of nearly a similar description, have been transported 
to Paris >. The paintings, at least the masterpieces , have shared 
the same fete, and for the same reasons have been either removed 
10 Sicily or sent to France. The gallery, however, coold not be 
said to be a dreary void ; many statues and many paintings still re- 
mained, excellent in their kinds, and capable singly of giving repa- 
tation to any transalpine collection. 

Wc will now proceed to a more minute account, and begin by 
the edifice itself. It was erected by the orders of Co9mo L in Oe 
year 1566. Georgia Fasari viras the architect ; It is bnilt In the 
form of the Greek letter n, and is more than five himdred feet is 
length; the court enclosed between the wings is sixty-four feet is 
breadth. The court is regular in all Its parts; on each sidev& 
gallery supported by Tuscan pillars; one end opens on the fPM. 
square; the other borders the /irnoy and is terminated by a lafge 
arch which unites the two buildings and forms the commimicatioB. 
The magnitude and regularity of this edifice are alone capable ct 

I "Ae Bridge of the TriDity. 

* The statues hafe aince beat retimed, takeo to Paris^ and vetunMd agalB lolk 
Tribune. 
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big it a ni^eitic appearance, but in other respects it is liable to 
eh critidsm ; for, not to object to the heaviness of the order 
ilfy the gallery is too low, the pillars toolar (h>meach other, the 
iblature too cumbersome, and the whole colonnade quite buried 
lor the vast superstructure which it supports, 
)d entering and ascending the staircase (for the gallery is in the 
per story) we are pleased to find the vestibule adorned with the 
Mi of the Medicean princes its founders, who seem to preside 
y the entrance as the tutelary divinities of the place, and to claim 
n the traveller, as he passes before them, the ac^owledgmant 
p to their munificence. These princes occupy the firit part of 
) veatibidttm ; the second part contains various antique altars and 
D remarkable trophies. The gallery occupies the whole length 
Ibe building on both sides, and the end or space that Ibnus the 
■pmnication. Each wing of this gallery is four hundred and 
H fset in length, aqd the part that forms communication is more 
IB one hundred; it is about twenty-four in breadth, and nearly 
■aiQF inbeight. The ceiling Ik painted in fresco, and represents in 
B vring various mythological subjects; in the middle, and in the 
lerwingconspicuous persons and events remarkable in the annals 
Ftarenee. These paintings are only interesting inasmuch as they 
i connected with the history of the art. Immediately under the 
ling is a line of portraits of great men both ancient'and modem ; 
ibe htier many are copied from originals. The walls are adorned 
tb pictures, and lined with busts and statues, all antique, some in 
irble and some in bronze. All the busts are of Roman Emperors, 

of persons connected with imperial families. The statues ge- 
rally represent gods or heroes; of these, few are perfect, most 
rbg been damaged, and repaired with more or less felicity by 
Mieni artists. Intermingled with the statues and busts are altars 
I sarcophagi, shields, and trophies. 

Ibore the statues the pictures are ranged In such a manner as 
brm the history of the art from the eleventh century down to the 
renteenlh. The mixture of objects, sacred and profiine, his- 
ieal and fictitious, produces an unpleasant sensation; but ac- 
I to the principles of the arrangement, which Is to show the 
\ of the an, seems unavoidable. The number both of paint- 
{8 and statues surprizes ; the excellency of many astonishes; and 
iflflset of the whole at first is rather confusion than satisbction. 
• arrangement, it must be admitted, is simple and methodical, 
t Ibe objects press too close upon each other, and leave no time 
' discrimination. 

rbe gallery is bordered on one side by a suit of apartments or 
Us, spacious and well-proportioned, twenty, 1 think, in number, 
ch of which is consecrated to some particular set of masterpieces 
scnlpture or in painting, or so some particular school or fiivour^ 

roUectiou. 
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One of these halls is devoted to Niobe and her Gfaildren, ft cri- 
lection in itself, consisting of sixteen figures, all intended to tn^ 
like the Laocoon, one group. Whether this celebrated group be Ih 
original itself which Pliny the Elder ascribes to either So^ns v 
Praxiteles % or only a copy, is a subject of debate among crido; 
its merits are acknowledged, though very differently appredaied, 
as fFinckelman and the Italian artists in general represent tk 
different figures, particukirly that of Niobe itself, as modeb oTAe 
highest perfection, and in every excellence equal to the two a^ 
posed grand masterpieces of the art; while the Frenchi thoiil 
they admit the general beauty, find fault with the details, nnd pbn 
them on the whole much lower in the scale of excellency. We « 
naturally inclined to prefer the opinion of the former, whose ailh»- 
rity in the arts a transalpine eanuoisseur cannot safely r^ect; 
especially as we are inclined to suspect that the real cnnse of Ik 
criticism of the latter is the pure and almost sublime simplicily tf 
these figures, expressing the extreme of fear in the dangbtm, wi 
of grief in the mother, without grimace, distortion, or agitaikn. 

Qrbai resedit 
Kiiniflifti inler nitot, nataiqiie, TiniBqiM^ 
Dirigutqiie malis ; nullos moTCt «im capflloi, 
lo Tnitu ookr est sine $anguiiie« lomiiia mestis 
SUuit immota genis— -nihil est in imagine Wn >. 

Opm/. Jfef.vLSoi. 

These figures have been damaged and repaired. 

The most beautiful of these halls which contained the Venus d 
Medicisy may be considered as a temple to that goddess, eqpul 
perhaps in interior beauty to that of Paphos or Gythera : at present 
this temple is abandoned by its celestial inhabitant, and nearly 
stript of all its furniture. It contained the masterpieces ofanckat 
sculpture and modem painting ; when they are to be replaced itii 
difficult to determine. This little temple, for so we may ^Jl it, is u 
octagon of about four-and-twenty feet in diameter, its 
adorned with mother of pearl, and its pavement formed of 1 



> isxtL cap. 5. Ansooius decides in faTour of the latter, prabaUy 
is better adapted to Tersification. The same reason may Iutb influcnctd a 
AfUhoiogia, Aus. E/Miapk, — Jntfu Ub, 4. 



'Hm diUdlcM widow, 'mid the prottale poap, 
S«ns, d*Q|rhten, hiubaiid daad, in silence ute. 
Ail petrified with woe : her stifTning loclis 
Wav'd to the brceae no more ; tlioogh in her cheeks 
The crimMm hoc remam'd, no living tide 
Of tepid blood was there ; her stooj eyes 
Stood fix'il irooi all her froac life fltd awaj. 
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Other aparimenu are consecrated to the great schools of 
prialingi and could formerly boast of many of the masterpieces of 
Mdi; now their vacant places only are conspicuous; "tedfrw'- 
fUgiiami eo ipso quod non visebaniur^/^ their absence an- 
1 their Value and their celebrity. 



CHAPTER X. 

iff Plo w n w - T bc AnM>— The TiUai of Um GmMl Duke— Fcitil«— 
▼aIloBliro«. 

Fboh the city we will pass to the neighbouring countr}*, which 
presentt as great a portion of rural beauty, hill and dale, orchard 
ud Tineyardy cottage and villa, as the environs of any capital in 
Earope, Naples perhaps excepted. Its first feature is the ^mo, a 
river like the Tiber, inferior to many streams in magnitude, but 
aaperior to most in renown. Unknown in the first age of Italian 
verse, its name rose to eminence in the second, became the theme 
offmany a strain, and was celebrated in both the divine dialects of 
Italy. Even foreign bards caught inspiration on its banks, and the 
genius of Milton himself loved to sport under the poplars that 
shade lis borders. 

O f go quantos crani, gclidi can itralnt ad Ami 
M mum, pDpulettHSc|iie nemoi, qoa nollior herln, 
Gvperc noac Yioias, Dime sunmts carpcre mjri»\ 



\ fturnish many a toildly devious walk to the solitary 
r, and to the city itself one of the most beautiful and most 
haunts of bshion. Rut the jirtio with all its fome is 
^10 the disadvantages of many southern streams; in summer it 
nsl of its vraters, and presents to the eye at that season, 
I the Immediate neigbourhood o\ Florence, little more than a 
Ibw poob united by a narrow rillet. The traveller then courts in 
laia the breeies that blow freshness ih>m iu waves, and listens in 
laiatti the «iiirmifri that delighted the car of the poet. All around 



f Aanal. lib. iii. cap* 7S.— " But tbcir Talne wu svfficicntljF declared 
) "nrj drevaslanee thattkcy are no looker to be seen. *' 

' ll«w bItttVM I. vfaM to Um Bnrm'riof waTt 
or AnM Kst'aiaf • om Um iMrfetf* § ma 
I laj, m w«rf*rhif tkioaf li the poptor sluidr. 
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Is heal and rilmM. The MdtitoM of this Biinuii6r(18te) is teM 
aaid to be unusual, and it Is to be hoped that the Ame is hoc AM 
annually stript of its coolness and its chailns. 

The Tillas of the Grand Dukes, if we consider their rtte, Jl<# 
architecture, or their present decorations, inspire Im> greill^ 
tercst; even their gardens display little or no pleasing scenery, m 
masses of shade, no expansions of water, no groves or thlckete, id 
delight the eye or amuse the fancy. All is art, stiff, minute, and mr 
significant; besides, they seem much neglected, and are in gesmi 
out of repair. Yet it is impossible to visit some of them wilhiMl 
emotion, such as PraioKno, Caiano, and Carreggi, the retreats rf 
the Mediei and once the haunts of the Italian muses. Hie laMrf 
these villas witnessed the closing stage of Lorenzo's career, and if 
the solemn scene that terminates the life of a benefactor of aai- 
kind can confer dignity or communicate interest, the 
where Lorenzo died must excite both veneration and 

FiESULiE. 

But of all the oiqeols that present themsehres is the 
vicinity otFtarmee, Fiesoi^ is ih>m its antiquity, its 8itiiation,iBl 
its celd>rity, one of the moat conspicuous and attractiTe. lUi 
town, under the appellation of Fmsula^ was one of the twelve Etn« 
rian cities, and seems to have been distinguished above tlie olhas 
by its skill in the interpretation of omens and prognostics. It soh- 
niitted with the rest of Etruria to the Roman power, and vras co- 
lonized by Sylla. The species of colonists sent by this tyrant seem 
to have been of no very favourable description, and are represented 
afterwards as composing the main body of Catiline's ruffian army. 
It made no figure in the civil wars or revolutions of the following 
era, survived the general desolation of Italy during the filth, siitk, 
seventh, and eigth centuries^ and prolonged its exisienee till lltt 
commencement of the eleventh; when, in a contest with FU mmm$ 
it was destroyed and its inhabitants, or at least s copsideriMi 
number, transported to that city. However, the cathedrsl N^ 
mained, and Ftetole, now a lonely but beautiful village, still i»- 
tains its episcopal honours^ its ancient name, and its delighiM 
situation. Placed on the summit of a lofly and broken emiaenet 
it looks down on the vale of the Amo, and commands jFhremm 
with all its domes, towers, and palaces, the villas tlist encircle It, 
and the roads that lead to it. The recesses, swells, and breaks of 
the hill on which it stands are covered with groves of pines, ilex, 
and cypress. Above these groves rises the dome of the cathedral ; 
and in the midst of them reposes a rich and venerable abbey founded 
by the Medicean family. Behind the hill at a disunce swell the 
Apennines. That a place graced with so many beauties should 
delight the poet and the philosopber is not wonderful, and ac* 
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Midiiigiy we find ii alluded to With coinplaceiicjr by Miltoliy pe-* 
■egyriied by Politian, Inhabited by Plenty and f^uented by 
Lorenzo. 

The abbey of fiesote waa the retreat of Picua^ governed at that 
tiaw by an abbot worthy of auch^ guest, Maiteo Bono, one of the 
Boat eminent scholars of that age. The fiiigal tabic of this vene- 
rable sage united not anfrcqucntly the three last mentioned per- 
sons, with fieinui and U9rmola%u Barbarus. Such a society 
has been compared to Plato's repasts, and to the philosophic in- 
terviews of Cicero and his friends. In genius and eloquence they 
imitated, but could not presume to riTal these illustrioos assocla- 
lions ) bat in virtue and in ihnt superior wisdom which they de- 
rived ftum Christianity, they far surpassed their famed prede* 
ceaaora. 

PMiiian has celebrated FiBsulw and the scenes which ho so 
oflen contemplated with all the rapture of a poet, at the conclusion 
ofhia Bu9ium$, a subject which the genius of the place sccfms to 
have inspired. 

Hie raoMat blatido tibi pimil amiti tuMirro ; 
Hie Tigi ooniferii imiliilat anrt caprmh : 
Hie irotdiri! «lil, et bullantilms inclu Tenii 

Piini roloralos interttrepit nnda tapillm 

Talia FrMileo lenliisnieiiilalMr in antro, 
Rure syburbano Metlirdm, qua mom tacer urbcm 
Uaoniam, lon|;iqiiti vuliimina clc^picit Arui, 
Qua bonus bospilitam felix, placidamque quietcm 
Mulgeoi Laurens Laurens non ultima Pboebi 
Gbria, jaetatis Lanrem fiJa auchora musts ■• 

VALLOMBROSA. 

The HMSt delightftil excursion in the neighbourhood ot Florence 
is, vrillMiat doubt, the Abbey of FaUomhrota, a name well known 
la eveiy Eagllsh reader, because ennobled by Milton. The road 
to tUafcmed retreat runs for thirteen miles tlirough the Fal iAmo^ 
aloMg the Innks of the river. 

A litde beyond Ptlago we began to ascend the Apennifts, and 

« Hira vliifptn the ull plae« I bold m» dear, 
■■tt ikraigh tb« cjpiMi bnagbt th* M|A7n tigk, 
R' r« Xmm tW arili tbt iMbbltaf fMauia if riap . 
Aad rolb pdlwid o'er iU chrqucr'd bed .... 

Tbas pniltt ■nt'd t. la (bo looelj f rots 
OrpKMte. |f«il Hfdkl'i mmt 
Fro« ptnap and caro, where on Florrntia'a unr'rs 
And oa fair Amo windiog ihrongh ibc rale, 
Tbt sacred bill looks dowu : i^ort dzo tbrrv 
Hto foeatt rrce i f es, and trsmiail quiet 4c#ki; 
Loffvato, bappy prinro! the IiTor'd soa 
Of Hwbv. wd the HvMir arm snppiirt. 
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winding along their sides, eiyoyed as we advanced many delickni 
views of hills crowned with villas, and of mountains someiiMi 
covered and sometimes merely spotted with the olivey ihe vine^ 
and the ilex. The beauty of the scenery increased opoD ns n 
every step, and as we passed through groves of lofty ilii mil. 
intermingled with oak, we occasionally caught the view of a tor- 
rent tumbling from the crags, of a church seated on Ihe boson of 
a fertile hill, or of a broken ridge of rocks and precipices. 

At a little distance from the abbey we observed a large stoae 
cross placed at the entrance of a wood of firs thick and loAy, whose 
deep shade was lighted up by the horizontal rays of the setting wm 
that shot along the arcades formed by their meeting branches. Ai 
we entered, the abbey bell tolled to call the monks to the evori^ 
service, and continued tolling till we emerged from the ghMMBof 
this path to a little plain, bounded behind by a semicircular cane 
of steep mountains covered to the summit with one coBUnaed 1^ 
rest. Uere we beheld the antique towers, and pinnacles oflho 
abbey rising full before us ; and on a nearer approach we hevd 
the swell of the organ, and the voices of the choir, and instaollj 
alighting under the archway of the gate, we hastened to the 
church. The monks were then singing the Qui habitat (niDCiy- 
first psalm), which is part of the evening sen* ice. The melody v» 
sweet and solemn ; a long pause between each verse gave it ihne 
to produce its full elTect ; and the gloom of the church, the lights 
on the altar, the chant of the choir, and the tones of the orgui 
could not fail to awaken in the niiuJ, already prepared by tbf 
scenery, and circumstances of place and time, a strong emotion o( 
piety, awe, and melancholy. When sen ice was ended Ihe monks 
retired in silence, like so many ghosts gliding along the nave, and 
disappearing in the aisles; we willidrew with regret. We were 
then conducted by the father appointed to receive strangers to the 
usual apartments allotted to visitants, and were treated with mnf- 
fected hospitality. These apartments are fitted up in a style of 
cleanliness and simplicity admirably adapted to tlie spirit of the 
place and of the order. The walls are merely white-washcd| with- 
out eUher paper, wainscot, or tapestry. Their only decoratiott 
are a l#w prints of subjects taken from Scripture, or connected 
with the history of the order, or the life of the founder. The fur- 
niture consists of a very good bed, a table, a desk for prayer, widi 
a crucifix, and a few chairs; all very plain but very neat, and evi- 
dently designed not for luxury but convenience. The supper was 
frugal, but not parsimonious ; the conversation of the Father F^ 
retieraio S a man of a good countenance and easy manners, was 
sensible and entertaining. Between nine and ten he took his leave 
for the night. 

< A title giTen to the monk i«-ho is comatssioncd to receive and entertain (oeils 
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Hie Abbey of FatUmbroia was fonnded towards the middle of 
the eteycnth ceutury by John Gualheriu$, a nobleman oSFtarenee, 
who having embraced the monastic life in the Benedictin monas- 
tery of 5/. Mimas at Florence^ and having reftised the dignity of 
aliboty withdrew from a love of solitude to the wilds otFaUomArota, 
Here he found two hermiu, and assisted by them and a companion 
who had followed him from tlorefiee, he established a monastery 
which, from the superior sanctity and industry of its mhabitants, 
aooD acquired reputation and riches. In time it rose to the dignity 
of a panni abbey, and became the head of the numerous congre- 
gation of Benedictins of Fallamtrosa. The founder showed his 
jadgOMBt in the selection of his retreat, as it is diflBcult to discover 
a wilder or more romantic solitude. The little plain in which the 
abbey stands is imbosomed in the Apennines, open to the rays of 
the western sun, but enclosed on the south, east, and north by a 
semicircular ridge of mountains. The steep acclivity is clothed 
to the summit with forests of ancient firs, oaks, and beeches, vraving 
one above the other, and sometimes apparently hanging from the 
very brows of the precipices and bending over the steep. In the 
uppor regions an occasional glade breaks the uniformity of forest 
scenery, while the naked summits expand into wide grassy downs, 
and command a beautiftil view over the jimo and its $iaried vale, 
Floremee, and all its neighbouring hills on one side, and extending 
on the other to the wilds of Camaldoli and La Femia. The 
elcvatiou is so considerable, even at the abbey, as to affect the 
temperature of the air, insomuch indeed that after having panted 
so long at Naples, Rome, and Florence, we found ourselves delight- 
fully refreshed at Fallombrosa by the cool breezes of an English 
uunmer. 

The day after our arrival the good father, who was appointed to 
aueiid strangers, was so obliging as to defer dinner till a late hour, 
In order to enable us to make our intended excursion to the sum- 
nit of the mountain; and after breakftist we set out, crossing flnt 
the Utile plain in which the abbey stands; and then passing a 
atreim that descends ft*om the cliff, we began the ascent by a 
narrow pathway which winds up the acclivity, but is yet sufficiently 
sceqi and laborious. However, as tlie heat was by no means op- 
prewve, and as we walked under a deep shade the whole way, 
the ascent was not very fotiguing. 

Hie trees that form the forest through which we passed are 
generally old, shattered, and venerable, and the silence that reigned 
aroond ns interrupted, perhaps I might have said heightened, by 
the murmurs of the vrind unusually deep in such a vast mass of 
foliage, was extremely impressive, and gave the savage scene 
aroond tis a grand, a melancholy solemnity. The channels of se> 
veral torrents now dry, but encumbered with fragments of rock 
and with trunks of trees hurled down the fury of the mountain 
n. \x 
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plicablc 10 ihe prospect before us, as well as tbe emphaiical ex- 
pression of which they are an amplification, were inspired bj that 
melancholy which so often melts the heart of the lover, and lulls 
the imagination of the poeu 

The clurLsome pines that o*er yon rocks reclined, 
Wate Ligh, and murmur to the hollow wind, " '' 

The wandering streams that shine between the hills, 
The grots that echo to the tinkling rills. 
The dying gales that pant upon the trees. 
The Ukes that quirer to the curling breeze. 



But o*er the twilight groves and dusky caves. 
Long sounding aisles and intermingled graves, 
Mack Melandioly sits, and round her throws 
A dcatlwlike silence, and a dead repose : 
Her gloomy presence saddens every scene. 
Shades every flower and darkens every greea ; 
DecpeM the murmur of the tailing floods, 
And l)rcathei a browner horror o'er the woods. 



While thus employed on the summit, we heard the bell tolling 
beluw for afternoon service. The tolling of a church bell is one of 
(he few sounds that disturb the silence, without lessening the so- 
lemnity of solitary scenes. In our descent, we stopped occasionally to 
listen to its deep roar^ re-echoed ft*om the opposite woods, and re- 
b«!Uowingfroni sleep to steep. It occurred to me as I worked my way 
down the dry bed of a torrent, and now and then stopped to breathe 
and to admire the rii/i^«', ei vacuum nemui*; that these forests 
and dells that now resound with the toll of the church going heU^ 
once perhaps repeated the screams and shouts of the Bacchanalian 
throng. Iliey delighted in the savage scenes that bordered the 
Hetn$$ and the Rhodope, in the depth of forests, in tbe hollows of 
lonely mountains or deserts, places all well adapted to their dark 
orgies and odious rites ; forttmately the wisdom and gravity of the 
BcHPans did not permit them to adopt these foul inventions of Greek 
Ueenlioosoess. They had nidecd been introduced into Rruria tt 
•n etrly period, and an attempt was made, at first with some sue- 
oeis, to establish tliem in Rome itself ; but they were soon disco- 
Twed and repressed by the vigilance of the Consuls'. This event 
took place about the year of Rome five hundred and sixty*six, that 
ifty before power and luxury had impaired the virtue of the Ro- 



> WhcB editions difler we may be allowed to prefer the raadiag tliat mill our 
c^ael bflU, and quoten^ (rocks ) in the old way for ripat (baikt }• 

' TW patkkss rocks iad loady graves. 

'lA, mil. 

IS. 
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Anotber bat a shorter excursion from the abbey leads by aurind- 
ing pathway, where 

the Etniriin shades 
HighHiTer-arch*d imbower 

10 an hermitage, or rather a little convent, erected on the flat sor- 
fkce of a rock projecting from the sides of the mountain. This re- 
treat is a very commodious house, with a little garden behind, aad 
a fountain clear as crysul bubbling out from a cleft in the rock ; it 
has a chapel annexed to it, and is divided into a variety of little gal- 
leries, oratories, and cells, very neatly furnished and adorned widi 
pictures and prints, and the whole in a style totally difTerent tnm 
every other dwelling, fimcifully pretty, and peculiarly confonnabie 
to its destination. This romantic hermitage is called, partly,! 
soppose, from its situation and prospect, and partly from its inlo^ 
nal convoiiences, Paradirifw : and I must confess, that I never vi- 
sited ai| abode better calculated to furnish the hermit with all the 
md» of meditation, and all the luxuries of holy retirement. FroB 
his irindow he may behold the Fal JtAmo^ and the qilendomof 
floiwee, ata distance too great to dazzle ; around him he sees al 
the grandeur and all the gloom of rocks, forests, and monntaui; 
by his fountain side he may hear the tinkling of rills and theroariif 
f torrents. Sometimes too, while absorpt in meditation, the 
swell of the distant organ and the voices of the choir far below may 
steal upon his ear, and prampi the song of praise. This retreat, 
so suited to the genius of a Gray or a Milton, is now occupied by a 
lay-brother, who resides in it merely to keep it clean, a task whid 
he performs with great care and success^. 



* We fomid imoiig other portnits that of Father Hug ford, an Englitk ] 
iHio in die begimihig or middle of the last ceoturj, passed seTeral jtvn ia lUii» 
ireit, and by his piety, learning, and skill in mosaics, acquired a great repatatioBi Mt 
mIj amoag his brethren, but at Flortnee *. 

On the aaoeat from the abbej to Paradiuno^ close to the path, and on the hnk 
of die preeipiee, is a stone, the history of which, as related by our gnide, and mimi 
m eomigned to posterity in an inscription, b as follows : — St John Goallicrt, tk 
ftfflnAi^ of the abbey, while engaged in his defotions in the depth of the fHcrt, wm 
attacked by the devfl, and to aToid his fury, was obliged to fly ; but being eloady fm- 
sored by bb karpy^fooud adversary, who, it seems, meant to throw him dom At 
prodpioe, and was then dose to him, he took shelter under a rock, which iariaaliy 
aoftened at he pressed it, and admitting his back like a waxen mould, kept him ii 
dose embrace till the fiend in his precipitate haste shot down the steep below. Tki 
f cp r cicn talion of the saint in rude sculpture still remains on the stone. 

The inscription and the tale might, perhaps, suit the approach to a rapwr^U eon- 
Tent, hot are totally unworthy of a Benedictin abbey. The glory of the Coondcr ii 
established upon a much more solid foundation than legendary stories; it rerts npoa 

* Fatb«r Hogford was a nun of talents, and excelled in the varions branches of MitamI pkaM»> 
ph J. De b said to hare carried the art of iniuting marble b j that cooipof itioa calM StagAtia, It 
its pmcat pciliictloa. He died Abbot, I befiere, of f V/en^M. 
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At suppor we had much conversation with the good father about 
the beautifkil scenery we bad beheld, and the delightftil situation 
of the abbey. He observed that we saw it to advantage, that in 
summer, that is, from May to October, it was what we conceived it 
to be, a most delicious and magnificent retirement ; but that during 
winter, which conunences here in October, and lasts till Hay, they 
were buried in snow, or enveloped in clouds, and besieged by bears 
and wolves prowling round the walls, and growling in the forests 
—Orn, lypi, e tuid li pesie ' was his emphatic expressioo. I 
know not how such objects may appear to persons doomed to re- 
side liere for life; but a visiunt is disposed to regard them as so 
many supernumerary charms, considerably augmenting the cha- 
.racteristic feature, that is, the wild and gloomy magnificence of the 
place, and deepening that religious awe and veneration which na- 
turally brood over monastic establishments. 

The reader will learn with pleasure that the monks of P^alhm" 
hroMa are not idle solitaries ; but that they unite, like most of the 
ancient and many of the modem Benedictin establishments, the 
iaboors of public instruction with monastic discipline. Thus Fair 
lmnira$a is both an abbey and a college, and in its latter capacity 
furnishes an excellent seminary for the education of the Florentine 
youth of rank, many of whom were there at the time of our visit. 
Their dress is a black gown, with a black collar lined and edged 
with white ; we were present at one of their amusements, which 
was the Calcio, or ballooii, a game in great repute both in Italy 
and France. Their looks and manners seemed to display the ad- 
vantages both physical and moral of the situation. 

Bebre we ukc leave of these enchanting wilds, we may observe, 
that, as they arc supposed to have furnished Milton with the ort* 
ginal of his Paradise, so his description of Paradise is considered as 
the model of modem parks. Others it is trae, choose to go flaurther 
for the idea, and pretend that it is borrowed from China. It might 
seem extraordinary, that a taste so simple and so natural should 
have lain dormant for so many ages, if experience did not teach us 
thai simplicity, which is the perfection of art, is always the last 
qnality which it attains. The ancients had no notion of the sondes 
of garden I am speaking of, as appears from Pliny's accoimt of bis 
iriUas, round which we find xystus coneUus in plurimai speeies, 
disiineiu$que huso .... ptUvinut etU hetliarum $fllgie$ in- 

tke heroic aerdse of the fint of Chriilun ▼irtuei, of charity, in the forsifeneu of aa 
r on a most Iryiog and difficult occasion *. 



' Bean, ^fcs, and all forts of plagues. 
* $n kit Uc. ia Batkr, Jut i>, Vol. C. 
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vieem adverms buxus in^cripnt . . . . : amhulaiio preBtis v- 
rieque iontis viridUmt inehaa '. The moderns, if wc may believe 
AddisoD, were not ignorant of it even before his time, as tbe gar- 
dens both in France and Italy were at that period laid ont, if bb 
description be accurate, in that artificial radenesg which is now 
the characteristic feature of English park scenery >. in foot, lUs 
anthor himself may justly be considered as the fiither of good taste 
Itt this respect, as the paper to which I have alluded, contains the 
flmdamental principles ofomamenial gardening as it is now prac- 
tised at home, and even on the continent under the appellation ofthe 
Engluh $tyle. However, if we must give the credit of the Infti- 
tion to a poet, Ta$io is best entitled to it, not only because he Ihr- 
nished Milton with some of the leading features of his dcsmptioa ; 
bat because he laid down the very first principle of the ^ft, and 
comprised it in a very neat line with which he closes one ii the 
most beautiful landscapes in Armida^n garden. 

L'Arte che tuUo fa, nulla se scoprc \ 

Canto xri. 9. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Excursion to Camaldoli, Lavernia, and Pklra Mala. 

0?i llic following day a temporary separation look place. Three 
ofthe parly proceeded towards Cumaldoli, another celebrated so- 
litude, and two were under the necessity of returning to Flortmtt. 



> Lib. ▼. Epiftt. 6. — A walk cut into sereral shapes, and divided in 
with lioi ... a Icrraoe, on which stand images of beasts opposite one j 
box . ... an allry inclo«ed wiih grteu shrubs squeezed close together, and than 
into iiurioiii fautaslic figures. 



> 8|iecL 414- 



• Tkoagh art wts all in all» bo si^ns of art wer« ihcrr. 

ilumi't TrmMilmUom, 



Of this abbey, at all times celebrated in the litenry hblor\ of Italy, Ariosto speaks 
in terms of high ccmmendaUoii. 

Vallombro^a 
Codt fu numiiiata nna baflia 
Rir>a, t brila. uA men rcligiosa. 
E cortrsr, a chiiinqne ti Trnia. 

Thi'T reath'J an abbey, Vallombrosa nam'J. 
'Which, rais'tl to meek religion, rich, and fair , 
^^. Ijiill kiuJIy \»cLtii i c\iy jiaSjin^?;. 
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For the following description therefore, both of CamaUoU, L^ 
vermia, and Pietra Maloj the reader is indebted to one of the an- 
ihor^s.fellow-travellers. 

The road to CamaUoU winds round the mountain that shelteri 
yallombrota on the north side, and then descends into a little 
▼ailoy. In the middle' of this valley, on the very edge of a deep 
doll, stands a sequestered villa built by one of the Medici, when 
that family occasionally delighted in literary retijrement Thongli 
lott^ forsalLen and neglected it continued the property of the sove* 
reign till lately, when it was sold to the Abbey of FaU4nnhroia by 
the Grand Duke Leopold, From thence wo passed into a very 
beantiial part of tlie Fal ^Amo Inferiore, rich in that species of 
culUvaied and lively scenery which graces the banks of the Ame. 
Some of its most striking features are, the ruined castle of il^fiMwe 
sealed on a knoll that rises encircled with vtee^ in the middle of 
the plain; behind it, the villages of /^op/^t and Bihiena^ and inv- 
m«*diately below us, the little town of /Va/o Feechio, watered by 
the Arno and imbosomcd in gardens and vineyards. From Proio 
we began to ascend a steep hill, and contiuuod to wind amidst 
barren rocrks for a least six miles. At length we arrived at Carnal- 
doli about three o*clock. 

CVM.VLDOLI. 

The abbey stands on the bank of a torrent that murmurs through 
a valley surrounded by mountains towering to a prodigious eleva- 
tion, and covered to the very summit with forests. On the south 
sid«-, the valli^y expands, and the gloom of forest scenery is softened 
Ly an agreeable iutenuixture of lawn and down, not altogether un- 
like the varieties of an English park. On the north, rises a very 
steep bill, shaded to ibc summit with lofty flrs : up this eminence 
wc laboured for a mile and ahalfand then entered the SagroEremo, 
or eaared desert. This hermitage consists of twenty-seven man- 
sions, each the abode of one monk, all on the same plan taken flrom 
die original residi iiix' of Si. homunld, the founder of the Order, 
which is still preser\'ed by the monks, as the thatched cottage of 
Romulus was by tlie Romans, with the greatest veneration. Each 
uf tiiese mansions consists of a bed-room, a sitting-j*oom, a working- 
roum, a little oratory, and a garden, all on a very small scale, and 
furnished with the utmost plainness and simplicity. They are sur- 
rijuuded by a wall forming a general enclosure. The inhabitants 
an- takni from the abbry, and nliiru lhilh<'r after having passed 
two y*;ars in the soliiuilo ot the hc'rmiiage. At presiMit there are 
Cuur-aud-twenly only. The abbot always resides among them, 
and governs the monastery below by a delegate called the Prior. 
The life of Uicse hermits is unusually austei*e and mortified. Their 
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diet consists enlirely of vegetables and eggs, as meat is atteriy pro- 
hibited, to Fridays they confine their repasts to bread and water. 
In summer, oat of regard, it seems, to the genial inflaence of the 
Mason that must naturally invite to social enjoyments, the hermiii 
are allowed to converse together at certain stated hours three dajs 
in the week. In winter, when the gloom of the weather and the 
horrors of the surrounding wilds are supposed to be most favorabh 
to meditati(Hi, this indulgence is confined to two days. These auste^ 
rities are peculiar to the inhabitants of the aSo^to Eremo^ anddonot 
extend to the monastery. The church of the Eremo is extreneir 
neat, and the sacristy adorned with some excellent pointing!. 
The library contains not only religious and ascelical works, which 
are seldom wanting in such establishments, but a very good collec- 
tion of general literature. The situation is extremely grand aal 
romantic; in the midst of craggy mountains, and almost impcM- 
trable forests of firs, it is eternally enveloped in that holy gloram 
congenial to the spirit of monastic institution, and so well calca- 
lated to infuse into the most dissipated minds sentiments of religiov 
melancholy. 

Not fiir from the Eremo, the Apennines attain their highest ele- 
▼aticm, and exhibit at once a view of the Adriatic and Tyrvkmrn 
seas. We did not, however, ascend, as the heat of the weather at 
this season renders the horizon too hazy for extensive pro^iects ; 
but when evening approached we returned to the abbey, where 
we found a very good supper prepared for us by the attention of the 
Padre Foresteraio, to whom we had particular letters of recom- 
mendation. The prior himself also honoured us with his company; 
so that we were on the whole provided with good fare and ex- 
cellent conversation. 

W^ were informed by the Prior, that the abbey was foundedm the 
beginning of the eleventh century, by a Calabrian anchorit, called 
1^/. Jtamuald,Yfho having sought in vain for perfect solitude in many 
parts of Italy, at length settled himself in the ru^ed desert of (ah 
maldoli. Here, with a few companions, he revived or rather aug- 
mented the primitive austerity of the Benedictin Order, intermixed 
with its rule some portion of the eremitical life, and laid the foun- 
dation of the congregation called, from its principal monastery, 
Camaldulensis or Camaldolese- As St. Bomuald lived to the ad- 
vanced age of a hundred and twenty, and enjoyed a high reputation 
for sanctity and wisdom, he may be supposed to have left his monas- 
tary in a very flourishing condition. It has now continued for the 
space of nearly eightcenturies, with little relaxation in its rules and 
few vicissitudes in its fortunes. 

There is something extremely striking in the duration of these 
monastic establishments — kingdoms and empires rise and fall 
around them— governments change— dynasties flourish and fade — 
manners and dresses alter, and even languages corrupt and evapo- 
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^■rtbe gates of CamaldeU or 31onfe Gf/jtVio— tlie torrent of 
|Bb stilt— you are transported back to itic sixtti or thctefith 
ty— you sec the nianoers and habits, and hear ihc language 
Ib distant penods— yon converse with another race of beings, 
paMe in themselves though placed among mortals, a^ if ap- 
fito obseneand lo record the vicissitudes from which they 
linipt* Hitherto these monuments of ancient times and of 
meraiions have been placed above the reach of that mona- 
^ which all the other works and institutions of man are sul> 
kut is not the term of their existence at hand ? or are they 
id to siirviv© the tempest that now scowls over Europe, and 
iril tills, levels all that is great and venerable in the dust? 
I omiiber of monks at the Abbey of CmnatdoH is about forty, 
In ten only are in priest's orders ; lhon$^b not obliged to die 
t or ^J'tra-fftitt^ of their bi etbrt^n in the hermitage, they lead 
f austiTe lite thao other l*enedictins. They rise a HttlL* after 
^ or raihor about one in the morning, a practice nut un^ 
religious orders, nor ditllcult to persons who sleep in 
an and retire to rest early ; I might perhaps add, plea- 
eouniry whei*e the morning ts so glorious and delightful. 
'tmlfted, which in tlicAe elevated regions of the Apenniiw$ 
I Intensely cold, Uiis pi^ctice must be very irksome, and 
inly be considered as one of their severest duties. But in all 
b,ai ftueb an hour and in such solitudes, the deep tones of 
fMk, the chant uf the choir, and the fuhiess of the oi gaa, 
leiMMt iolemu and impressive. 

} dnss of the Camaldoie^e is white, but in form ihe same as 
»rti by the Beoedicdns in general, that is, a cassockj a sea- 
, a hood, and in die church, a cowl or long robe with large 




jenjoysa considerable income, derived principally from 
whtcii supply llie port of Legham with firs for masts. 
IB fitly men are kepi in constant employ ineni immetliaiely 
*llie house I and bread is daily distributed to the poor 



l^golden &dYs of Lorenzo the Abbey of CamabioliyVtke \ 
iMr, was the occasional resort of that prince and his clisik 
llett ; its abbot was equal to Bo^*o tn learnings and perhaps 
blm in eloquence ; and the rocks of Camaidoli some- 
, is Mid, repeated die sublime tenets of Plato, and re-echoed 
» How many ages may elapse l)efore the silence that 
\ around us, is likely to be disturbed by similar discus^ 

EXCURSION TO UVER5IA. 
^Homing we set out for Lupcrniu^ called m Latin M$m 
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jtlvemuSfProhMy itsancient name. It is about fourteen nuks boa 
CamaUok,' the road winds throngh a rocky and desolate oomny. 
We arrived at the convent about sun-set. It belongs to the Fm- 
ciscan friars, and is the second of the order, as that at j^Miibm 
claims the first place. It v?as founded by St. Francis himaelf, whi 
was delighted with the savage scenery and the deep solitude of the 
place, so favourable to the indulgence of enthusiastic devotioo. The 
choice of the situation does honour to the Saint*s taste. 

The convent was built and the mountain sealed on it as a pie- 
perty, by Count Orlando lord of the territory about the year 1316. 
It is seated on a very lofty and romantic rock, about three aihi 
in circumference, towering far above the neighbouring emineactti 
and entirely covered wilh wood. The rock itself Is brokea iM 
numberless pinnacles, insulated prominences, and Eantaaiic fionM) 
and ru these again are various grottos and galleries, holkmed oa 
by nature though occasionally enlarged by art. The thick gn 
that crown the summit and nod over the steeps, cast a rich 
mellow shade over the whole scene, which thus amieara lo l 
advantage from its contrast with the bleak barreo hills that ii 
immediately under. The view is varied, on one side eiLtcadiit 
over a rugged uncultivated tract, and on the other towaida fW- 
lomhroiay losing itself amidst v?ooded vallies and aeatlflied vl* 
lages, dells, and mountains rising in confusion one above anothsTi 
and forming that outline both bold and beautiful which charac- 
terizes jipennine perspective. Most of the grottos which I han 
meniioned are distinguished by some real or legendary history of 
St. Francis. In a little recess, on the edge of a tremendous pre- 
cipi<!e, the saiut sheltered himself from the devil, who endeavoiv- 
ed to hurl him down the steep; the saint adhered to the rock; the 
daemon darted over. Had the latter proGted by experience, h« 
would not have renewed a mode of attack in which he iiid bees 
foiled twice before in the very same neighbourhood. This attempl 
is, however, tlie last of the kind on record. ^^ In thia cave (siM 
our guide) St. Francis slept; that very stone enclosed ia aa inn 
railing was his bed ; and on that peninsulatedrockcalled£a jypdhi 
hanging over yonder ileep cavern, he was accttstomed to pas i 
part of the night in prayer and meditation/' 

Ikit of all the places consecrated by the presence aad the aura* 
cles of the founder, none is held in so great veneration as tbadpil^ 
now the chapel, of the Siemmaie {Siigmaia > ) in which Ihawl 
man is said to have received imprinted on his body, the flM^w 
our Saviour's wounds. The spot where this miraculous event Mk 
place is marked by a marble slab representing the circumstaattv 
protected by an iron grating covered will) a cloth. To this chapd 
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is mml^ once after vespers, and mce after midnight 

.thilis^ twkc every four^pdrtwenty hours; a pious farce 

lite mmi alisiird and ridiGulous kind, because without any good 

or objtxt imaginable; what indeed could they do more to 

itr thij ver>^ ^lot on which our Saviour himself suffered? But 

ill menciiratit ordei-H are everywhere remarliable for absurd prao* 

I rhihli&J] hum of devotion, and pious trumpery of eraryUndt 

1ft amuse the populace and attract them to their churches. Frpm 

die cltapcJ of tbc! Si€Wimaie to the church runs a long gallery,' 

pinUHl ifi fr^co by different fKars of the convent, and repreaentr 

iug the wlicde [d^toi^ of the Saint in chronological ordm*. The 

dmrrii iiseir pre^ tjt.s nothiijtg remarJ^able, and is, like most olhers 

fi< longing to the mtm order, overloaded with msignificant fa^teless 

«riidin<^iiis. I u Dae of its chapels, called from its destination /te/Zr 

yUquie (of tlj6 relics), they diow a large collection of bones of 

diJB^retit saints, togeiJier with numberiess other articles of equal 

jsip^MTtajKe, sucj] Ds % cup, glass, and table-cloth, given to St, 

bitteb by Count Orimiio, a piece of a crosier belonging to St 

of Canti^rbitry, etc etc 

The numli^r of friars is about eighty, of whom twenty^two are 

lest^. They received us with cordiality, and took great pains to 

ly u^ with evi^ry c^mvenience and comfort, and in this respect 

ihoy %urpa^ed the hospitality of thehr Benedictin neighbours. After 

a [EiifiQie observation, both of the convent and the mountain, which 

employed a day, we returned to CamaUoU, and eariy next morning 

lei out with an intention of reaching Fhrenee, distant about six- 

and-thtny mites, that ev^ng. To Praia Feeehio we followed 

Ae raad we cnm^ by, and then leaving Fallombroia on the leik, 

v« desorad^d luto ihe f^al £Amo Inferwre at P<nU$ Si€ve, and 

ibeii ttkicle direct (or Florence where we rcgoined our ft*ien(to. 

Uiis litUe exciir&ion afforded us much satisfaction, and mdeed 
1% uunrered our expectations. We had passed a week in mo- 
JWiriffli, and acrfuired, if not an intimate, at least somethmg more 
lliaa iiperflLial at qtaintance vrith the practices of monastic UCs. 
We«tierved in ibem some things to censure, and some to praise^ 
3mofi| the fontier we may number the useless austerities and over- 
praised seif-deitial of the Camaldolese hermits, and which we 
^otis^iilercd as still more offensive, the mummery and grimace of 
i^^^Jte FT^i]clM:ans of Laverfiia. We cannot but consider it as a 
I^^P^IJar ad vanuji^e Uiat our laws authorize no establishments which 
^^^ -miTfii r- tin^ dtjnuons of exaggerated devoUon, or propa- 
practices and legendary tales to the discredit and 
of true sound religion. Again, the institution of men- 
wie canot but reprobate, as we do not see why those 
M tAo can work should beg; nor can we discover either utility or 
I deoencj in sending out at certain stated periods a fSew holy vagrants 
f ^pon a marauding expedition, to prowl around tlic country^ and 
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to forage for the convent ^ We consider a poverty so praciMi 
that is, at the expense of the poor, as in fact oppression of tte 
poor, and as such we wish to sec it proscribed as a vice, and Ml 
recommended as a virtue. If individual poverty has either merit 
or utility, and it may, if practised with prudence, have mnch of 
both, it may be exercised in the independent and dignified mamier of 
the Benedictins and other monks, of whom it may justly be said, 
prwahis ilUs eetuiisbrevis erai Commune magnum *. 

Of these latter orders therefore and of their magnificent abbia 
we are willing to speak with respect, and almost with adminlioi. 
Raised tur from towns and cities, they display the glories of ardi- 
tccture and painting in the midst of rocks and mountains; tkf 
spread life and industry over the face of deserts ; they speaA i 
noble income on the spot where it is raised ; they supply the po« 
when healthy with labour, when sick with advice, drugs, and ooa- 
slant attendance ; they educate all the children of their dependMli 
gratis; and they keep up a grand display of religious pomp ii 
their churches, and of literary magnificence in their lilnrarieib 
Thus, these abbies are great colleges, in which the fellowships M 
for life, and every member is obliged to constant residence. Vn- 
testants, without doubt, may wish to see many reforms inuodBoei 
into monasteries : but it would ill become them to pass a geacril 
sentence of anathema upon all such institutions, because they nq 
have been shocked at the useless severities of one order, or dis- 
gusted with the childish processions of another. The violence of 
polemical contest between the two churches is now over, and its 
subsequent heats and animosities arc subsided, it is to be hoped, 
for ever ; concession may be made without inconvenience on botk 
sides; ^ic candid cailiolic will have no difficulty in acknowled^g 
that there is much to be reformed, and the candid protestant wiU 
as readily admit, that there is much to be admired, in monastic 
institutions ; the former will confess that Chrisfs Hospital is now 
employed to better purpose than when crowded with mendicait 
Franciscans; and the latter will not hesitate to own that a congre- 
gation of Benedictins would improve and animate the lonely soli- 
tudes of Tiniem and Fale CrucU. 

PIETRA MALA. 

Another pleasant and curious excursion from Florence is is 
Pietra Mala^ a mountain that rises in the middle of the Apemmm 
on the road to Bologna, about forty miles from fJarenee. Tkis 

* Od the mendicancy of the friars I mean to enlarge hereafter, when speiAiB^flf 
the state of ^religion in Italy. 

* Thoagli small each pcnonal ctute» 
The public revcancs were srMt. 
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loiintain is rendered remarkable by a flame that spreads over a 
■all part of its surface, and bums almost continually without 
rodocing any of those* destructive effects which accompany vol- 
ipic explosions. The departure of two friends for Bologna af- 
rded an additional inducement to make this little excursion. 
lie road is interesting all the way. 

At PraioUno, about six miles fh>m Florence^ is one of the most 
debrated of the Grand Duke's villas ; it was built about the middle 
r the sixteenth century, but is less remarkable for its architecture 
lan for its groves, its fountains, and, above all, for a colossal 
tame of the Apenmne, whose interior is hollowed into caverns, 
Dd watered by perpetual fountains. Further on, on the summit 
tMamU Senario, rise the towers of an ancient convent, founded 
r ralber enlarged by St. Philip BeniHuM^ a noble FlorenUne, who 
bcained the title of saint by devoting his time and his talents to 
le propagation of peace, forgiveness, and charity, in his country 
len torn to pieces, and desolated by the bloody contests of the 
m€lph$ and the GhihelUne*. 

The road from PratoUno runs at the foot of a romantic ridge of 
IDs that branch out firom the Apenmne$, and rise in elevation as 
ley approach the central chain of these mountains. We passed 
Kcessiveiy through Foniebuono, Tagliaferro^ and Cafaggiolo, 
rom this latter place the road continued to wind up the hill 
irougb scenery wild and grotesque. At Le MoMehere the view is 
telightfol. A villa rises on a ridge, whence the traveller may enjoy 
lie landscape to the greatest advantage. On one side he looks 
lHwn upon an extensive valley nearly circular, enclosed by steep 
ttoonlaias, finely varied throughout with wood and cultivated 
lopes ; hi the middle appear the white walls of Searperia; and on 
be declivity of a mountain to the north, gleams the village of 
tmgliano. A hrge forest extends from the foot of the mountains 
> the very centre of the valley, and by contrasting with the olive- 
rees and vineyards on the sides of the hills that enclose this vale, 
ives it both richness and variety. Several bold swells interspersed 
ere and there, graced with oaks and other forest trees sometimes 
Rowing in little groups, and sometimes rising single^ relieve the 
laiaeis of the plain, and give it a suflicient degree of undulation, 
leliind the house, lies a more contracted valley, which winds round 
be ridge on which the house stands, and joins the larger on the 
^tarenee road. This vale forms part of the celebrated f^al di 
Wugalto, anciently with little variation Mugiella FalUi, whither 
ne of the Gothic generals with his army advanced from Florence^ 
fiiich be was then besieging, to meet the Roman legions hastening 
>y forced marches to relieve the town ; here the armies encoun- 
tered, and the barbarian was with all his followers cut to pieces '. 

I Two cnaU of the kind took pUcc ben: or io Uic vionit? ^TotiU*s ariRy was 
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This victory took place in the year /Ii07, and was, I believe, the 1m 
glorious achievement that sospended in the west the Cuieof 
Rome. The villa, which I have mentioned, belongs to a ^ 
nobleman, who seems to neglect it notwithstanding its attnetiie 
beauty, and, like most of his countrymen, prefers the 
and the effeminacy of the city to the charms and the manly 
pations of a counu^ life. 

Non his jufentut orta pirentibus 
lofedt cqoor saugaiDe Punieo ; 
Pyirfaumque , d ingeotcm cecidit 
AmiochuiDy Ifannihilfmque dimm K 

Hor, libt iiL Od. \L 33. 

No; lost now to all sense of independence and spirit they sabal 

without resistance to every invader, bow their servile necks to Ik 

^Austrians and to the French alternately; and at length retain ihM 

*yoke which is the most galling, and the most disgraceflnl, becHK 

imposed by the hand not of an open but of a treacteroas eneay. 

Towards evening we proceeded to Covi^liaioj where we look if 
our quarters for the night. The flame appears on the side of a 
mountain, about four miles from Covigliaioy and the road or pa* 
thither is nigged enough. The spot where the phenomenon sfcom 
itself is on the declivity, and rather low down ; the flame covered a 
space of about one hundred and forty feel, run along io ctevicfi, 
and burnt much sti*ongcr in some places than in others. Its cokw 
was bright yellow, or blue, like spirits of wine, and it nose little 
more than half a foot fi*oni the surface ; but in rainy weather, aad 
particularly in winter, it is said to increase considerably, and mooat 
to the height of six or seven feet. We extinguished it in some 
places by waving our hots strongly over it, and reprodneed it by 
firing a pistol into a small train of gimpowder, and somethBes bf 
merely throwing a lighted paper on the spot where it had disap- 
peared. It emits a strong odour similar to that of sether. The soil 
which nourishes this flame is rather more stony than that ian^ 
diately adjoining, but grass and mountain herbs grow aroand. Ov 
guides informed us that a similar flame appeared in other parts •( 

defeated by Narses in the Muriel/a VaWs : Radagaisus, with his whole ftrmy, wis tifca 
and slaughtered by StUicho in the immediate neighbourhood ol Florence, The faCkr 
event is here alluded to. 

* Not sach die yonth, of tach a strain. 
Who dyed with Panic gore the main ; , 

VTho PyrriiDs' fljing war parsncd, 
Antiockos the Great sobdocd. 
And taught that terror of the field. 
The cruel HaooilMli to yield. 
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ifee moantainy and offered to conduct us to another spot Airthcr on ; 
lUs we thought unnecessaryi especially as it was very late, and we 
were distant fi*oiu our inn. 

Naturalists arc divided in their opinions as to the cause of this 
phenomenon ; some suppose it to be electric, others pbospboric, 
while a third set look upon it as volcanic. There are strong rea- 
sons ill favour of this latter opinion, such as the vestiges of ancient 
eruptions in the neighbourhood ; the frequent shocks of earthquakes 
Ifaat agitate the surrounding mountains, and sometimes occasion 
cousiderable mischief; the sulphureous sources that bubble up In 
the vicinity and are so inflammable as to take fli*e at the approach 
of a torch, etc. etc. AH these cii*cumstances, without doubt, seem 
strong symptoms of subterraneous fires, or at least of volcanic in- 
gredients fermenting in the bosom of the earth. Yet, if the flames 
at Pietra Mala proceeded from any such cause, the ground over 
which they hover must be heated, and its heat increase if opened, 
because nearer the subterranean iiim&ce. Thus, on the cone of 
Vt9uviu9 the ashes are warm on the surface, and immediately un- 
der intolerably hot; so also at the Solfatara, which is a crust of 
•iilpbnratcd marie formed over an abyss of Ore , the superficies is 
hot, and half a spade under almost burning. Un the contrary, at 
Fietra Mala the flame communicates but little heat when burn- 
ing, and when extinguished leaves (he ground cold and without the 
mual vestiges of fire. This difllculty has induced othei*s to ascribe 
It 10 a sort of oily substance or petrolium with which they suppose 
the earth about this spot to be impregnated. But, if this were the 
cause, the flames instead of being increased must be diminished, 
or rather eitinguished, by the rains and tempests of winter; and 
at the same time the crevices which emit the flame must exhibit 
some traces of this oily vapour. Yet neither is the case ; the flame 
glows with the greatest vivacity in winter , and the soil does not 
exhibit the least traces of any oily or bituminous substance. The 
Irst of these reasons is equally decisive against the operntiun of the 
electric fluid and of phosphoric exhalations. At all events, what- 
ever the physical cause of tliis phenomenon may be , its appear- 
ances are very pleasing; it illuminates all the mountainous tract 
aromid it, and banishes the horrors of night fh)m one of the most 
dreary solitudes of the Apennines. 

We reached our inn at a vei^ late hour, and next day returned 
by the same road to Flore^ice. But the curious traveller would do 
weH to take the old road from Pietra Mala to Fiorenzuole^ cross 
the Giogo, so called because it is the highest point of the Apen-- 
mhiCM between Bologna and Florence^ descend to Scarperia which 
lies at the foot of the mountain, traverse the Falde MugieUo^ and 
rejoin the new road a little below Tagliaferro. 

Before I quit the subjcH^t 1 must observe, tliat similiar phenomena 
were obsened in Qr near tbe some regioa onci^tlyi as Pliny ihg 
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Elder* notices the appearances of flames in the territory of Jb- 
tanij which territory includes the neighbouring ^jprnnmet. Thk 
naturalist, who indeed seems no enemy to the marveUoaSy addstte 
ringular circumsunce of the flames appearing only on certain iajg, 
MioHs volcano diebuM. He elsewhere represents the same leril- 
tory as the theatre of a more astonishing exhibition — of a eoahtt 
between two mountains ',which not only belched out fire and snob 
at each other, but jostled together with great spirit and efcetk 
the presence of a great concourse of people drawn up on the Ati 
Emilia to behold the contest. This event he places in the yev af 
Rome 662, and seems to consider it as a prognostic of the 
war which broke out the following year. 



CHAPTER XII. 

If oiauD — ^Aeadcmy della Qnuct — ^Etrnicao Language— Andent Dudeda of 1 
Departure from Florence — Prato—Pistoia — ^Lnoca, ita Uistoiy — ^Da Balh 



Thb Museum of Natural History at Florence, which 
foundation to the Archduke Leopold, is considered as one of Ik 
most complete of the kind, in the number and judiciooB anuffr- 
ment of the different articles that compose it. The mineralogial 
collection is said to be perfect; but in the beauty and size ofihe 
specimens it is, I think, far inferior to the magnificent mineralo- 
gical cabinet at f'ienna. The learned Fabroni presides over this 
museum , and communicated to us his information with so noch 
readiness and attention, as repeated visits, as to merit our highest 
acknowledgments. It must be admitted to the honour of Italy, that 
their great museums and colleges are not only open to the poUic, 
but that the directors of such establishments feel as much pleaaare 
in explaining, as the curious traveller can possibly take in examia- 
ing, their contents. Annexed to this museum is the cabinet of aaa- 
tomical preparations in wax , made under the inspection of Ctm. 
Fontanoj the first in number, beauty, and exact conformity to thi 
human frame, in Europe. 

The Academy della Crtuca still retains some celebrity, and B* 
terary influence at Florence; we were invited to one of its sittinp, 
which was rather numerously attended. One of the members resd 
a sonnetto, which did not seem to merit the approbation of the as- 
sembly, and it was received vritbout the least indication of applause* 
Another read a dissertation on some Etruscan antiquities/which net 

■ Nat. Hist lib. ii. cap. 16. 
» Nat, Hilt. lib. ii. cap. 83. 
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a better fate. Both the sonnetio and discourse were uttered 
Ibrcc and aniraatiou ; but the natural harmony of the language 
considerably impaired by the harsh guttural enunciation of the 
eons. It cannot but be a matter of surprise, that a pronuncia- 
8o contrary to the genius {both of the language and of the 
»Ie should have become general in one of the central provuices 
aly, and under the immediate influence of Rome, where the 
*ance is the very breath of harmony. May not these guttural 
ids, so peculiar to TuMcany^ be a faint remnant of the ancient 
irian? a language which, if we may guess by iis scanty and 
vous remains, does not seem to have been very smooth. Accents 
lones peculiar to nations and territories may survive any par- 
lar dialect, and pass from one language to another with little 
ation ; and perhaps the unpleasant utterance alluded to may be 
lis description. 

I I have mentioned the Etruscan language, the reader ma> 
laps expect some information relative to it, and indeed to the 
ent languages of Italy, which were more or less connected witii 
The subject is curious, but it is extensive, and at the same 
\ difficult; it has exercised the ingenuity of some of the most 
Bed writers of the last century, and still leaves room for con- 
ire. The Italians have made the most conspicuous figure in 
debate, and among them Lami appears to have treated the 
laum in the most clear and satisfactory manner. Most of the 
vwing obervations are taken from this author, and may bo 
aidered as the result of his researches. They are few in num- 
, and concise ; but the limits elf the present work will not 
nit a foUer discussion at present; hereafter, if time and cir- 
istances will allow, I may resume the subject. 
be ancient languages of Italy may be reduced to six, viz. the 
mian, the Euganean, the FoUcian^ the Oscan^ the Samniie^ 

the Umbrian That no one of these is the primitive or 
riginal language of Italy is acknowledged, as the tribes that in- 
Inced them were invaders; but of the preceding dialects no 
jge remains, and no well-grounded conjecture can be formed. 
tkcie different dialects have more or less resemblance to ei- 
r Greek or Latin, and seem all to have originated flrom the same 
her tongue. This mother tongue appears to have been the 
k, or Greek in use in the earliest ages on record. The nations 
re-mentioned, whatever their more distant and primal source 
ht have been, flowed immediately and directly from Greece, 

carried with them the common language as spoken in the pro- 
re whence they issued. This common language, independent 
la own native dialects, gradually undcrweni various modifica- 
la, resulting from the ignorance, ||nd the unsettled and ever- 
jing circumstances of each colony- till, like Latin at a period 

very remote MHa ff, h branched out Inio several tongues 
II. >> W 
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similar in root, but very difTerent in sound and terminmion. Al- 
though like Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, they might 
all be traced to the same origin, yet the knowledge of one by m 
means implied an acquaintance with the others. The Effrureu 
was the most widely spread, but never sufflcienlly so, lo become 
the general language of Italy. This privilege wns reserved Ibr 
the language of Latium^ called from thence Latin, the dialect of 
Rome, and finally of the civilized world. Now, as the inhabitants 
of Rome were collected from all the different tribes of Italy, so its 
language, though perhaps originally EoUc\ gradually became a 
compound of all their dialects, uniting their excellencies, and re- 
jecting their barbarisms. Thus it acquired, as the Roman power 
extended, both richness and refinement ; till in the age of Cirew 
it almost equalled its parent Greek in copiousness, and surpassed 
it in fullness of sound and in majesty of enunciation. 

But notwithstanding the beauty and the universality of Latia, 
the Etruscan did not totally sink into disuse and oblivion. It was 
the language in which the Sybil was supposed to have conTeyed 
her oracles, in which the Augurs interpreted omens, and tke 
Anispices explained prognostics; and as this latter class was the 
peculiar growth of Etmrinj their art and its mysteries could not, 
it seems, be expressed in any other dialect. Hence, though it 
might have ceased in common use long before, it was not eBtirel; 
obsolete in Rome under the first Emperoi-s, and might have lingered 
among the peasantry, in obscure and distant parts of the country 
much longer. 

The other dialects, having no connexion with the religion of the 
Romans, may be supposed to have dis;)ppeared much sooner; yet 
Oncan was not unknown even in the ago of Cicero " and Angns- 
tus. Wc find allusions made to it by the former, and plays are 
said to have been acted in it during the reign of the latter. It may 
probably have continued amid the recesses of the Apennine*, or 
remained in use on the unfrequented coasts of Aptdia. Whether 
these dialects may not have contributed to the corruption of Latui, 
and in some respects re-appeared in modern Italian, we must leave 
to the learned to determine. Lanzi leans to the latter opinioi, 
and his authority must have great weiglit. But in order to give 
the reader some idea of the sounds of the Eirmcan, I will sih- 
join a few inscriptions as they are read by Lanzi. 

LERPmiOR, SASTIRPIOR, DYIR— FOR FO VEER, OERTIER DlERIIl, fO- 
TIE FABER. VKF. NARATV. VEF. PONI SIRTIR. 



■ Dionysius. Halic. lib. i. Quuitil. lib. i. i-. 5. 
' Ad. Fam. lib. \ii. Ep. i. 
** Slrabo. Itb. T. 
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In Latin this inscripticm would ran as follows: 

La|iiritit, Santerpius, daoviriqnod voTerant iterare dm voUmt, egarmt, el nw- 
cvptto ctdeinccpiterum. 

PRBVEam. TESENOGDC BVF. T&IF. FETYM ARTS. ORABOVB. OGRIPEE. 
FISIOTOTAP£R« IIOVINA. ABVIO. FETV. VATVO. FramE. FETV, PONI, 
FSTV. TASES. PERSNIMV. PROSESETiR. FARSIO. FIELA. ARSVEITY, 
rVRVR. NARATV. PVSE. PREVERIR TREBLANIR. 

These lines are taken firom the sixth Eu^bian table, and are 
thus paraphrased by the learned author whom I have so often 
quoted. The subjea is a sacriGcc. 

ADtevfiTCt denos immolandos, bubus Iribus fadto Marti GrtboTio tacrifidom pro 
tota Jorioa ( gente) larida fiKito,'— pultelarrM facito— Pane JMite Prpiict^ % p$n» 
mimo. Prosecato pemam, Tiscera, adipem, uti supra ezpoai(uiii| lieiilt ante fiffet 
triiiof iauDolaodof . 

The following may serve as a specimen of the Oscan dialect $ it 
was found at Avella, and is supposed to contain the statement of 
a debate between the inhabitants otAbella and Nola. 

EKKTMA TRnBALAC UnOT— HEREKLEIS SVSNY. 1IE8P. 

1ST. EHTRAR. 5EIHVSS. PV. HKRECLEIS. SAISNAH. AMS. ETPERT. 
FIAM. PYSSTIS. PAL IPISI. P VST IN. SLACI. SENATEIS. SVFEIS TAN- 
C.INVR TRISIRAKAFVM. LI KITYB. INIM JVK TRIBARAKKIY^ PAM 
TS'VFLANVS. TRISARAKAT. TVSET. NAM VFmVS TfVFLANV. MESTYE 
ERKYM. SFAIAR. ABELLANYS, etc. 

Several words are wanting ; of course the connexion is not al- 
ways perceptible. It runs thus in Latin : 

Ex Gmna. . . TrelHiUnonim . . . limites HerculU (annm medinm est. . . Yiei poet 
■nmlis fanum cirriim, per viam . . . post quae ipsi ( limitet )• • • post illil. • . %mt\ 
sietif Nolaoi — Vicii — Abellani , etc. 

We may Conn a foint idea of the sound of the FoUeum dialect 
from these lines, inscribed on a tablet of bronze found at FelHti^ 
anciently one of the most distinguished cities of the FoUeian 
UTritory. 

DEVE:I)RCLYNE: STATOM : SEPIS : ATAHYS : PIS: YELESTROM : 
FAKA : ESARISTROM : SB : BIM : ASIF : YF^CUS : YINY: ARPA TTFY : 
SEPIS: TOnCY: COYEHRIY: tSPY : FEROM : PIHOM: ESTY; BC 6B 
COSYTIES : MA : CA : TAIAFIES: MEDIX : SISTIATIRHS. 



a die LBBBtlatuai ( Merificiua) ia actit Yelitms fiat 
I ma pUeeiita. Prntwea |aeCur( lustrttor) ....Sei. F. 
Cai F. Tafaniui MeddU : attiensts. 

13 
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This inscription also, as interpreted by Lonzi^ prescribes ik 
rites of some stated sacrifice, and though in appearance soiMwhtt 
less barbaroos than the two preceding, does not seem to lutte beet 
susceptible of a very harmonious utterance. 

The reader may be curious to know what the features of laiia 
might have beei^bout this period^ since the sister dialects appev 
to haTft been so rough and unpolished. The discovery of an ancNit 
inscription made in opening the foundations of the sacristy of Sl F^ 
ters, in the year 1778, enables us to give him some saUsfoctioaai 
that curious subject. It contains the hymn sung by the Saeeritkt 
'Analet ' (an order institutedby Romulus), and runs as follows': — 

ENOSLASES JWATE. 
ENOSLASESJVVATE. 

NEYE LTE& YElfAEMAE SINCYRRER EIN PLEORES. 
IVENE LYERYEy etc 

SATYR FYFERE MARS UMEN SAUSTA BERBER. 
SATYR, etc. 

SEMYNES ALTERNEI ADYOCAPIT CONCTOS. 
SEBfYNES, etc 

ENOS MARMOR JYYATO. 
ENOSy etc t 

TRIYMPE, TRIVMPE, TRIVMPE. 

TKIVMPB, clc 

TRIVMPE. 

The meaning of this hymn, according to Lanzi^ exprwed in 
ordinary Latin, would be this » 

NOS LARRS JYYATE. 
NOS LARES, etc 

NEYE LYEREM BfAlfARS SINES mCYRRERE IN FLQRES. 
NEYE, etc 

ADOR FIERI BIARS ( ATMON) PESTEM MARIS SISTB MARS. 
ADOR, etc 



* IVietti who ■milled in pitM»sioii tbrou^ the fields, and pnytd for die 
of the fruits of the earth. 



> The preface to this hymn alludes to the dances that acconpinied it : 
jannis clusis , acceptis libeUis, tripodavenint in Terha hcc. Eaos Lases, etc 

** The pricf s, haTiog shut the doors, and received the petitioBs, daacsd la d» 
following words. '* 
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i ILTEUn ADVOCATE GVNCTOS. 
8BII0mi»ele 

MM MAUVRI JWATO. 
tlOa,ele. 

imn mPMg y eic 

TMV MfHB ytc 
TmiVimB»ele. 

I omit the retsoosra which the ingenious interpreter establishes 
hUtnaibition; bat if the hymns and forms of prayer prescribed 
by Bowdos or Noma, were onintdligible in the reign of Angns- 
tiis% a commentator may be excused if he should mistake their 
■lettiiiig at present. In one point however all must agree, that 
allboagh this rustic Latin was supposed to be the language of the 
Nymphs and of the Fauns, it never could have been that of the 
Graces or of the Muses. All these dialects, the Etrurian not 
excepted, seem to have been appropriated to religious forms, laws, 
and sepulchral inscriptions. They were never employed in his- 
torical rdations, and never tuned to the lyre of the poet. They 
remained therefore uncultivated and semi-barbarous, confined in 
process of time to the lower class, and gradually obliterated, 
without leaving any monument to induce posterity to regret their 
loss. 

What progress Latin made in the interim towards refinement, 
we may learn firom the following examples; the first of which is a 
law^ ascribed t) Servius Tullius, but supposed to have undergone 
some change in the orthography. 

SET. PAiraTBlf; PYER. TERBBarr. AST. OLOE. PLOEASrT. PVER. 
nVEIS. PAEEIfTVM. SACEE. BSTO. SEI. ITVETS. 8ACEA« 0IVEIS. PA- 
EEirrTM ESTO. 

m pmolHib vwbcret— it ill! ploraverint— difis, eic 

The transition firom singular to plural, and the neglect qf agree- 
ment between the verb and the nominative, show the united 
slate of the language at that period. 

QTL GOEOHAM: PAIIT. IPSE. PBCVNIAEVB. EJVS. VtETVTIS EEGO. 



Aad adttd losg before, if we ney credit Polybius ; wlio, speaking of a treaty 
the CtfthagJDiani and EooMuit, made in the amaulihip ( not of JmiBf 
I Greek hirtorin t^ate^ but ) of P. Valerins and M. Horatins, dedarea 
jnage med at that earlj period wat so difiereot from the Utin spokea 
is kb tiM^ Uiat the moat learned Eomani found it estranely,difliaat to csplatB 
the lat of the treaty. Lib. iii. Kt^. 7. . W^ 
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ARDVITOR. ET. IPSI. MORTVO. PARENTIBVSQVEJtS. DVM. INTYI 
POSITVS. ESCIT. FORISQVEFEKTVR. SEFRAVDESTO. NEVE. AVRVIL 
ADITO. AST. SICVI. AVRO. DENTES. VINCTI. ESCINT. IM CVM HO. 
SEPELIRE. VREVE. SEFRAVDESTO. 

This is one of the decemviral laws, and of course a specimet 
of the language about a century later than the preoeditig( iU 
orthography may have been in some respects niordcmlxed, yet il 
bears sufficient marks of antiquity. Thus arduitor for addnturs 
ptttentihuiqw^tis for parentUput^ue ejus,- emt Ibr erit; torto- 
tju&ferfut for forisqite effhrtnt; ^efrdudesh fer dnefirauietik 
(!. e. lieeai); escint for erunt; im -cum ih for enm cnm iU$i 
nreve for nreret^j «ic. 

Tke foUowing inscription recofxb the natal victory oblalned ky 
IMllius over the Garihagtnians. 

LEaONstt. maXIMOSQTE. MAGBSTRA1X)S. castsris. fiXFOanSi 
BIACELam. PVGNANDOD. C£PET, ENQVE. EODBM. MAC£6TRAT0i 
FaOBPEauiM. NAVEfiOS. MARID. CONSOLE PRIMOS. cbmt cLASISQyii 
NAVALE& PRIMOS. ORNAVET. GVMQVE. EIS. NAVEBOS. CIASES. POft« 
MICAS. OMsBS rvR4TuvMAS. COPUS. CARTACINIENSIS. PRAESESnTED^ 
MAXYMOD DICTATORED. OLORVM. IN ALTOD MARID PVGNahdod wr 

CET HAvEIS. Cepet. CVM SOCIEIS SEPTEMR TRIRF.MOSQTH 

NAVEIS XX AVROM. captoM. NVMEI, etc etc. etc. DC : argewTOM. CAP- 
TOMPRAEDA NVMEI CAPTOM AES PONDOD. 

This inscription is of the year of Rome 694, bat it is conjcctureJ 
that the orthography underwent some slight alterations in therctgn 
of the Emperor Claudius, when the original column, which had 
been damaged by time, was removed, and a new one erected In its 
place, wilh the ancient inscription engraved upon it. Tlie IcUers 
and words in small print were inserted conjecturally by Lipsius, to 
supply the voids which time and accicjk^nt have occasioned in <te 
original. In correct Latin it would run thus: 

L«gkMMft, »a]uiiiiiiqte magistratas castris eftugiuut. Macelum puj^yando ccpil— 
incjue eodem maglstratu prosperc rem iiaviUtt man Consul |>riiiMiS gcuit classdfi* 
navales primus oruavit cumque lis iiavibus daiises puiiicas omues |>aralissimas copiaa 
CHtluigiiiiefttes piwscytc raajtinio dtdalora illorum in alio nari pugitaBtio %ioit.»'* 
naves cepit cum sociis seplireaics trircuicsque uavcs \x captun iiuinmi .... argcolo* 
captum, etc. etc. etr. 

The fotlowing speciflieDS arc taken from ilie sepulchre of Ih^ 
Sdpios, a fhmily tvhich exhibits in the materials and ornaiBeats <it 
its tombs, as well as in the $tyle of its epitaplis, that noble sinpli^ 
cliy which seems so long to have distinguished the manjiers of its 
members. w 
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CORNELIVS. LVaVS. SCIPIO. BARBATV8. GNAIVOD. PATRE : PROG- 
JTATVS: FORTIS, VIR. 8APIEMSQ. QVOJVS FORMA VIRTVTEI PARI- 
5V3JA FVrr— GON80L. CENSOR. AIUILIS, QVEI EVIT. APVD. VOS 
FAVRASLL CISAVNA. SiMNIO (iEPIT— SVBXaT OMNE. LVCANAA. 
OBSIDESQYE ABDOYCIT. . . . 

Cor : Luc : Scip : Barb: Cnelo. . . . Ciijus furnia vJrluti parUsiiua ( i. u. par ] 
fait. . . . Cods : Gens, /Ediluque. qui ... . ouiuem Lucauiam. • . . abdmiL 

In the names of towns the noniinalive is put for the accusative, 
and in the two verbs the present tense is employed for the perfect ; 
1 coi^on which proves tliat the language had not attained a fall 
degree of grammatical accuracy even in the year &80. Nor does it 
seem to have made much progress during the years immediately 
snhseqnent, as appears from the following epitaph of a later date, 
asilteloDgs to tlie son oiScipio Barbaliis, 

HO^^COISO. PLOIRVME. COSENIIONT. R. DVONORO. OPTVMO 
FVISSE. VIRO. LVaOM. SCIPIONE, FIHOS. BARIJ ATI. CONSUL. CENSOR. 
AimUS. lUC. FVET. A. UEC. CEPIT. CORSICA. ALERIAQVE. YRBE. 
iMiDET. TEMPESTATEBVS. AIDE. MEREXO. 

Hone uouBi pliirimi ooiiwDliunl RomiB bonorum optimuui fuissc virum. Lu- 
ciiai Scipioiicin. Eilius Barbdti. Cous : Ceus : OKdiL : bic fuit apud vos. Ilic 
opiCoaiciiii AJeriamqud urbem. Dedit IVmpesUtibus Kdeni incrito ' . 

L. CORNKIJVS CN. F. GN. SCI NO. MAGNA SAPIENTIA. 

MVLTASQVK. VIRTVTIiS. AETATK. yVOM. PARVA. 

r0bID£T. IIUC. SAXSVH. QVOlfil. VITA. DEFBCIT. NON. 

liUXOS. IIONORE. IS. inc. SITVS. QVEI. KVMCQVAM. 

VICTNS. IkST. VIRTVTK. AMNOS GNATVS XX IS. 

B . . IIS. KAMUATV . . NB. QVA. IRATIS. HONORB. 

QVEI. MIWVS. SIT. MAKDATVa. 

This epitaph is less simple, and more polished than the prece- 
ding, yet in language inaccurate and confused. 

• • . . M agiiain sapiciitiam. . . . letale cum. . . possidct. . . cui qui nun- 

^^■B. . . . tcrris niaudelus— ue qucratts quomiims bouos sit mandatus. 

"nie word honoi is taken here in two different senses, and signi- 
fadliier the honour which results from virtue , or that which ac- 
c^MBpamies magistracy ; the former Scipio possessed, his age did 
^ allow him to attain tlie latter. MandaiM is also used ambi- 
fiOuosly, tifrriM mandatinf; honos mandatus, 

QVEI. APlCi:. IINSIGNE DIAUS. FLAMINIS. CESISTEI. 

MORS. M'KI-ECIT. TVA. VT. ESSJiNT. OMNIA. 

.I.RKM\. IIONOS. K\MA. ViRlTSQVl:. 

' ^k'uullietiticily ui' ibi^ epitaph Jtos liceu di^puled by some uuUquario, but it 
*» «ww, I believe, Piiiversally adiaiUvd. 
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GLORlAi ATQVE. TNGENIVM. QTIBVS, SEL 

IN LONGA UCVISISET. TIBI VTIER. VITA. 

FAQLE. FACnS. SVPERASES GLOEUM 

^ MAJORYM. QVA. RK LYBBNS. TE. IK. GREMIV. 

SCmO. RECIPIT. TERRA. PTBU. PROGNATVM* 

PVBLIO. CORNELL 

Qui apiceai inBgnem. • • . getsnti-^. .: . UeiuMet tibi nlL • • . iinnriii: •;! 
gremiuni Girnelio. 

NotwithstandiDg some confusion in the terminatioiis, Ae bt- 
provement in the language is here very visible; the cvprefcloi ii 
neat; the sentiments n<A>le. Publius Seipio had no childrn, bn 
added to the glory of the name by the adoption of the 
Africanus. 

GN. COKIBLIVS. GN. P. SCU^ta HISPAKVS. 

PE. AID. CVB. Q. TE. MIL. H. X. IFIB, U. IVNK 

X, Vllt SAC. FAC 

V1RT\TBS. GBNERIS. MIEIS. MORIBVS. AGCTMVLA?!. 

PBOGEMIBM. GENVI. FACTA. PATEIS. PBTIEL 

MAJOEVM. 0BTfiN¥l. LAVDEIL \T. 81EEI. MB. BS8B 

CEEAT\-M. 

LAETENTVE. STUPEM. KOBIUTAVIT. BOHOB. 

Litibu Judicuidis. . .. sacris fackodis. . • . meis ■Mfibu... •• fKia pHriB Hfei 
^— ObliDui tilii 

With similar marks of an imperfect language, this inscriptioB 
equals, perhaps surpasses the preceding one in loiUness of senti- 
ment. Both the one and the other are superior in thought and ex- 
pression to the epitaph of Africanus, composed by Ennius. 

Hie est iUe situs, cui aemo civi neq[ue hostis 
Quivit pro factis reddere oprae pretium >. 

The reader will observe in most of these specunens, which trace 
the language down do the year of Rome 600, a neglect of the accu- 
sative termination in M ; the exclusion of diphthongs; the promis- 
cuous use of for U ; of E for I ; of the nominative for the accn- 
saiive, and sometimes of the present for the past; all symptoms cCi 
dialea tending to modern Italian. Now, if the language was ths 
unsettled even in Rome itself, we may form some conception of its 
very imperfect state in the provinces. Not to speak of the tables of 
Eugubium (which Lanzi supposes to be of the sixth or beginnlnfrf 
Uie seventh age of Rome) in which wc find PVSI SUBRA SCREHTO 
EST (ncuH ttipra icriptum est) we have an inscription copied 



' Htr* lie* th* illostrioM chief, to whom alike 
His country, iikI his coontry's cncmin 
Fail'd to do justice for ius great <Ic>«it>. 
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1 an altar foiind in the ioered grm>e of Pifianraniiifliidi may 
gire 8ome idea of ilie dialect tlien current in the ccHuHry. 

WammiM. STATETID UIDB FtRmiaSlMHiM 4idil 

aioucm ApoHbi 



■ATIB. MATTTA. DOMO DIOiO MATIOHA Matri Mmtmm doaoaedkfMllbUroMr. He: f < 

HAIITBIA. rOLA. UVIA. DBDA PaoU . 

JVINIKB aa • . . . MATIQIU Juo^i 

ffllATMBI MMIO UBOaO PiMutWMd 



TIm reider may imagine that he b pemsing an inscription in 
modem Italian. 

I will clofie these examples with two specimens of ancient Latin, 
the one a prayer, the other an q^itaph, both of exquisite beauty. 

3lar9 paier, ie preear qu4Bioquej uH iu mcriot vUa$ invisoi' 
fue, mdu€riaiem, vasiiiudinem, ealamiiaiem, nUen^^eriasfue 
frohih0$ntj ud iu fingeSf firumenia, vireta, virguUaque gran' 
dirt, i^m^que evenirt^ $huu,pa9iart$peeuaque9aha9erva$ii$K 

This form of prayer is taken flrom Cato, and though clad in mo- 
dem orthography, yet it breathes the innocence and dignity of the 
early ages. 

Theepltaph was discovered someyearsagoat {/rMro/Ja (anciently 
Uri9 Sahim, a town near TolenHna, in Pteewum), and merits the 
encomium which Lanzi bestows upon it^ per Famta nmpKeUd ed 
eleganza \ 

C TTEPIDI. P. F. HOa. 
C TVEPIDIVS. C F. SETEEVS. F. T: A XVL 

pAmEirnBys peaesidivm, Aiocans. gatdivm 

POLLIdTA. PVEEL YIILTYS. UfDIOmL OOCIDrr 
QTOITS. FATYBI. ACEEBVM ; POPYLTSi mDIGNE. 
TVUT 

MAOiiOQyE. tusn. Fvinrs. paosicvTTa, sar^. 

Fridtary , September the third, about seven in the morning, we set 
oof ftwi FU^rtnee ^ and crossing the fertile plain that encircles 



Mn, I pray and implora Um that thiNi woaldst two away tnm m 

dflililiuioo, denlatioo, diitrcift, and vklflwa; that tlMm 

•dbr tba fruits of tha cartb, ooib, §raai» aad yong traas, la iaefe aaa and 



• ««Blktf lUn^Iprayi 
%Mb«na«tniett,d 
lAtoadbrtlM fruits of ti 
HVail^aM wo> ldtt paaMTra 



^ * Far floldoi UBplicitT and alaganoa* ** 

* «Gai0Tvpidas,a youth whoae openbg Tirtoes praaiiad to be tlM lapport of 

• pMH, and tha ddight ofhit friands, net with an umvorthy and. The people 
iiSMBt at his ennlte, and eeldbrated hit ftmtl with deep l aai i l iti oni T 

* lhmnidiM>thifl^e!th«oftheeoQnorth6ft«te ofwcietyAt JFfenMce, Our 
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Ihe city, direcied our course towards the jipennitieM, that rae 
before us iu vaiious brokeu forms, with their lower regions greet 
and inhabited, and their upper parts rocky, brown, and desobie. 
We passed through Campi, a very pretty village. It is supposed 16 
occupy the site of a town called Ad Solaria ^ while the' river Ibai 
intersects it, and another stream that falls into the former a liuie 
above it, retain their ancient names, and are called the Bisenxb 
mid Marina. 

We changed horses at Prafo^ a ])osi and a half itomFlormke^^ a 
episcopal town not largo, but well built and lively. It has seveni 
manufactui^es. Its principal square is called the Piazza deMtr- 
catale, and its greatest ornament is the cathedral , au edifice J 
marble, but of a style heavy and bordering upon Saxon. A sort d 
pulpit, placed at one of its angles on the oustidc, all of fine marble, 
with its canopy, is of a graceful form, and pi^esents some weB- 
wrought, but singular groups on its pannels. 

We next came to Pittoia^ a stage and a half farther on, au ancient 
city, still retauiing its ancient name, at least with a slight variatioi 
(ihe omission of the r in Pisloria) ; it is, as all the old towns rf 
Italy are, an episcopal see, is remarkably well built, and 
from the unusual wideness of its streets, and the solidity of 
its edifices, appears both airy and magnificent. Among thetf 
buildings the principal are , the cathedral, the church calU 
J)el Umiiiidj and Ihe seminary. The dome of the first, the CrooL 
or rather die vestibule of the second, and the general disposition of 
ihe third, are much admii*od. I must ubsene, that the establish- 
ments called seminaries in Italy and in France, are not merely aca- 

govurnment had not acLnowletlgcd the title of Kin:; ot Struria, and hid sent oo oii- 
uislcr to llu> new io^Truign; we had therefore no rrc^iilar iiii!ans ol prrsuiUtioQ, and 
tliuu^ht proper to declioe the oiTers of the French minislcr (Genenl Clarke) to >ur- 
ply ihe delicieocy. 

Ihe higher classes of Florence meet every evening at the Casshto^ a mode of i> 
tercourse nhirh ui^arly precludei the necessily of domestic Tisilft. Some hou?«$ 
however were still open to strun^jcrs ulnn dulv inlroducrd, among others that « 
lladame d\4lhaMr, llic celebrated Aljicri was liie soul of this circlo; that ic, iikJf 
the couvcrsaliou was carried ou iu Italian. \{ French was 8|)okcn he ofaserved an ia» 
di^'naiit sil< nee. I:i this n sped I app-.juj his spirit anJ his patriotism. We |*n« 
Ihe Onvks for having maintained the d;-nit\ ot llieir di\ine dialect. In oppofltioD 
to ilie majesty of the imperial idiom ; and we praise them justly, for to disir wU- 
fount led pride we o\Te iu part the possession of the most perfect fdiielo of tlMlPl 
perhaps ever iirvented : and shall wo eeiiinre the Italiaas '\i tiieakiaglbe moilter' : 
monious Lui;uai;e known amont; civilized netioiis, they reject^a lbrpj{;a jargoii «ll 
eontcnipt, especially ««htn that j:ii\:un is made au iuatuuiout oi' al4ver} aud • iMlcf 
alheisai? Happy %\ould it have been for Spjiu, Gcriuauy, Austria, and Pmttia, if 
liieir QohlcN Iiad iiuitalcd the high-minded A!lluri. In trnth, to tlie iulubituil> ai 
tlie^ doiolcd countries, French is l>ecau(; the cup of Ciixc \ he wlio imbibea it,f9r- 
geti his God, his coon try ^ his very nature, au i heccnics E^kuri de grcgt porcua. 
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cs or schools, but colleges, where Uio young cloi^ arc in- 
R*fl in the pocaliai* diuies of their profession, under the inspco- 
of iltr bishjp, during (hreo yrars previous to the time of ibcir 
ving holy ord(*rs. Hence each diocese has its seminary, which 
vavs in the episcopal ciiy, and generally contiguous to thebi"* 
: palace. There are two public libraries. PUloia^ though 
nt, can boast of no antiquities, nor indeed of any classical 
ictiou, unless the defeat and d(!!Struction of Catilino and his 
of n?bels, which took place in its territory, can be deemed a 
ly. The river Amhrone Hows close to the town. Tho 
iry around is not only fertile and well cultivated, but unusually 
iresque ; on tiie one side Ho rich plains, on tlic other rises a 
3 of hills, that partake all the characteristic beauiies of the 
BC^/»rfif<fWir,audpresenttowns,viIlagcs, villas, rising in the 
I of woods along tlicir sides, with churches, convents, and 
es crowning their summits. 

a little distance [vomPUioUij we quitted the plain of /%ivitc«, 
?nimng a dodle, continued for some miles to wind between 
hills, all waving with foliage and enlivened by habilatiou£. 
lly after we crossed tlu^ steep at Seraoalle^ and were much 
k with the romantic villages and castles that crown its pin- 
's : then dosc(;n<liiig into another plain, we changed horses at 
iano, and passinl throuj^h Pexcia, a small but very ne:a town, 
a luindsome bridge over a river of the same appellation. It 
be remembered that the ro:id which we are now on, is the an- 
LoMimuniciUiuii between FUtreHeeixii& LnccUf and that Peseia 
espouds to a place cMvdyid JUartu, from a temple whose ruins 
' pitibably employed in the consti'uction of the modern town. 
I gnvit di^Uiuce I'rotu PcMvia, the I'oad traverses another ridge 
to shaded by groves of oak and chestnut. Descending thence, 
n»ss(Ml a iiio>i feiiile plain for about live miles, and at eight 
L-k in the o\eiiiugenter<Hl Lucva. 

LLCC\. 

nscity is one ol (lie in:)st aneieui in luly ; the era of its fonn- 
Q and tlK^ liauie of ihe found<!r, are (M^ually unknown j ilbc- 
sd (•rigiiiuljy lo liie Klrurians, and was taken from them by the 
riaas. Ii was colonized by the lloiuans about one huudi^ed and 
lly years Ix-lorc the birih of our Lord, and from tliat period be- 
o litiC in iut|KirLauee un4l in celebriiy. The most remarkable 
ikowever that distiu«;uihlied it in ancient times was tlie iuUir- 
whic'h ttx>k platThere between Cesar, Pompey, aiHlCrassus;au 
view whit h .".tlraeteil li;iirihe M-ii:ite and nobility of Ronu*, and 
time i;:i\f lo a |iro>i(h-i:il ln\vn llie {Mtnip ami splendimr of the 
;al. Tho iea<un v\liirli indured CiChar tu lix Ufxiu Lu4ica f(»r 
interviiw, v^: because bcii::.' in Li^.niia il wa^ in hibpro^inas 
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and lying at the same time on the southern side of the . 
it might be visited by his friends and partisans from 
inconvenience. 

From the fall of the empire, or rather from the destmcdmi of As 
kingdom of the Goths, Lue&a seems to have been goveraed If 
princes of its own. From one of these princes or dokes, jtitd- 
kertoURieco, who reigned in the beginning of the tenth oeatny; 
Che royal family of England is supposed, by Muratari^ to Ittie 
derived its origin, through the princes of £$ie. The magnaiiiBni 
Countess Maiilda^ who made so conspicuous a figure in Italy ih 
ring the eleventh century, and rendered the Roman See such mpoh 
tant services, was bom princess of Lueea. From the denlh of iMi 
princess which took place in the beginning of the twelfth oeatiry, 
Lucea has enjoyed, with the exception of a few intervals ofdft- 
mestic usurpation, the honours of independence and the advaintagci 
of a republican government. These advantages are soffideMJ^ 
Gon^icuous; in the first place, in the cleanliness of the streets, aai 
in the excellent police established in the city ; in the industry oflhi 
inhabitants, and in the high cultivation ofthe country-, in the genenl 
security and confidence that reign not in the town only, botevei ii 
the villages and the recesses of the mountains ; and in fine, in the 
extraordinary population of the territory, and in the ease nnd Iheop*- 
lence of its inhabitants. The government isstrictly aristocratiGal, bit 
the nobility who engross it are distinguished neither by titles nor 
privileges : their only prerogative is their birth — the most natml 
and least enviable of all personal distinctions. In this respect, ia- 
deed, the Luccherij like the Fenetiam^ seems to have inherited the 
maxims of their common ancestors the Romans, and acknowledg- 
ing like them the privilege of blood, give it rank and pre-eninence 
without encumbering it with pageantry and parade; apuiRomor 
nas vU imperii valet j inania iransmiUuniur «. 

One advantage the LuceheH enjoy peculiar to themselves, ai 
advantage which, though highly desirable, was seldom attained by 
the ancient commonwealths, whether Greek or Raman; — the cor 
dial and uninterrupted union of the people and their govemofs. 
Public good seems at Lucca to be the prime, the only olijjeci of gth 
vemment, without the least indirect glance at cither private interat 
or even corporate distinction. With motives so pure, and condaet 
so disinterested, the nobles are justly considered as the fathers of 
the republic, and are looked up to with sentiments of gratitude nA 
of reverence. One of the grand features of true republican liberty, 
the constant and perpetual prodominance of the law, is here pecdi- 
ariy visible. It protects all without distinction, and deprives aD 

' TM;. Ann. xt. 3t. — « Amongst the Romans the energy oC empire is pttMrrci 
in its full yirour; empty incumbraoocs are cast away. 
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alike of the means of attack or annoyance ; hence ihe noble as well 
as the plebeian is disarmed, and like the Romans of old, obliged to 
look not to his sword but to the law for defence and redress; the 
letst deviation flrom justice meets with prompt and rigourous pu- 
wshment. 

At Laeeaj as in England, rank is no protection ; it only renders 
the offence and the punishment more notorious. Hence, though 
Ihe people have much of the courage, perhaps of the fierceness, of 
liberty, yet crimes and deeds of violence are rare, and the quarrels 
moA murders that so often occur in other cities of Italy are here 
unknown ; a circumstance that proves, if proofs were wanting, that 
the Itallins owe their vices to Uie negligence, the folly, and some- 
tinesperhaps to the wickednessof theirgovemments. Anothervice 
wilh which the Italians are reproached (unjustly in my opinion) 
idlenett, and its concomitant beggary, are banished from Lueea 
and lis territory. None even among the nobles appear exorbitantly 
ffkh, but none seem poor ; the taxes are light, provisions cheap, 
aad competency is within the reach of every individual. 

The territory of Lueea is about forty-diree English miles in 
length and sixteen in breadth ; of this territory about two-thirds are 
comprised in the mountains and defiles, the remainder forms the 
delicious plain immediately round the city. Now this little terri- 
tory contains a population of about one hundred and forty thousand 
souls, a pqmlation far surpassing that of double the same extent in 
ihe ncigbbouring provinces, though under the same climate, and 
blest with soperior fertility. The difference so honourable to Lueea 
is the result, and at the same time the eulogium, of republican go- 
▼emment. ftit why should I enlarge upon the liberty and the 
prosperity of Lueea? The republic of Lueea^ like Rome and 
Alliens, is now a name. The French cursed it with their proiee^ 
Am; at their approach. Liberty vanished and prosperity withered 
away. These generous allies only changed the form of govem- 
■ent, quartered a few regiments on the town, obliged the inhabi* 
ttDls to clothe and pay them, and cried out Fiva la Bepubliea '. 

The city of Lueea is three miles in circumference, surrotmded 
try a rampart beautifully planted all around, and converted into a 
mpMiam and delightful public walk, for there is room for carriages, 
aioularbatsuperior to the ramparts otDouay, Cambrajfy and other 
imm s es in French and Austrian Flanders previous to the kite war. 
These walls thus covered with lofty trees conceal the city, and give 
It at a distance the appearance of a forest, with the tower of the 
cathedral like an abbey rising in the centre. The town is well built, 
bat no edifice in particular can be considered as remarkable. The 
cathedral was erected in the eleventh century, and, as a mixture of 
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the heavy Saxon style, as we are pleased to call it, and the li||l 
arabesque, has no small claim even to beauty. The exterior ii 
cased with marble, and ornamented with row^ of little arches, h 
the inside the buttresses that form the arcades of the nave are 
and clumsy ; but they support a second range of arcades, 
ing of pointed arches, light and airy in themselves and 
with fretwork of admirable grace and delicacy. 

The immediate vicinity of Lucca is a smooth plain, as wd 
planted, cultivated, and embellished, as incessant indastiy ca 
make it. The remaining part, that is, the principal portion of tti 
republican territory, is mountainous, and the traveller has aa 9^ 
portunity of observing its scenery on his way to the oeldmld 
baths of Lucca. These baths arc about fourteen miles frooi tti 
city in a north-westerly direction, in the windmgs of the^jMmuML 
The road to them, having traversed the plain oiLucea watered If 
the Serchioj still continues to trace its banks, and at Ponie Aw^ 
riano enters the defile through which that stream descends hon 
the mountains. This bridge and two others higher up are of a mf 
singular form, consisting of two very high arches, very narrow, 
extremely steep with a descent in the middle between the archei; 
they are calculated only for foot passengers and mules. The eno( 
their construction has not yet been ascertained. Some soppoie 
that they were erected in the sixth century by Narses ; others will 
more probability, assign them to the eleventh, and to the G>unteai 
Matilda. Their grotesque appearance harmonizes vrith the n- 
mantic scenery that surrounds them ; banks lined with popbn, 
bold hills covered with woods, churches and villas glitterii^ 
through groves of cypress. From hence the defile continues wicb- 
out interruption to the baths, while the bordering mountains so- 
me times advance and sometimes recede, increasing however io 
elevation without any diminution of their verdure and foliage. 

The village of Dei Bagni stands in the bottom of a vaUey, on the 
banks of the Serchio; the baths themselves, with the lodgiag 
houses round them, are on the decliviiy of the hill. The Tiewlhv 
thence extends over a dell, deep, bn^kiMi, and shagged with trees; 
a torrent rolling over a rocky bottom ; the hills all clad in forcrti 
of chestnut; at a distance and above all the pyramidal summits d 
the ctoitd-capped ylpen nines. The baths are indeed in thevoy 
heart of these mountains, but surrounded rather with the beantiU 
than the grand features of their scenery. These baths do not ap- 
pear to be a place of gay fashionable resort, or likely to ftiraisk 
much social amusement; but such persons as retire for pnrpoMi 
of health or improvement, may find hero tolerable accommodatioos, 
and a country to the highest degree picturesque and interesting. 
The road from Lucca is good, but on the skies of the hills some- 
times too narrow, aud too near the edge of the precipice. 

The arts and sciences that generally accompany Liberty, have 
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bug flonrishod nt Lueca / 80 much indeed, thftt ihese rcpnUleanft 
W^ supposed to 1)0 ondovred tviih more sagacity, and better adapted 
to niental pursuits than (he other Etrurians, howcTCr high their 
ntiiml advantages in this respect are rated. The bet seems to be 
that the hi[;her class at Lucca ^ as in England, are obliged to qua- 
my themselves for the administration of public alTairs, and are there- 
brc impelled to improvement by a stimulus not fell in other Italian 
governments. This cin'umstanco renders inrormation not only 
■pcessary Init fashionable, makes it a murk of rank and distinction, 
and dilTttses it verj' genenilly over the whole territory. It is accom- 
pnnied as usual by a spirit of onhT, decency, cleanliness, and even 
politeness, which raise the Litchen far above their countrymen 
not blest with a similar goveniment. 

Tin* river which intersects the plain and almost bathes the walls 
otLtteca is now called ihe SerchiOy but is supposed by Cliiverlus 
to have been anciently n^ied the yliuar : a little stream not far 
from the gate o( Lucca on the road to Pita, still retains the ap- 
pelblion of Onore. The road between these cities runs mostly at 
Ibe fi>oi of high wooded hills over a rich well-watered level, thickly 
iohabited and extremely well cultivated. 



CllAPTEU XIII. 

Pi*a— itOTUlory — FKlifiros - T^tlis — l^nivcrsily — Port. 

Pi.^i appears to great advantage at some distance, presenting the 
swelling dome of its cathedral, attended by its baptistery -on one 
side, aod the singular form of the leaning tower on the other, with 
mrious lesser domes and towers annmd or in perspective. 

This city stands in a fertile plain, bounded by the neighbouring 
jtf€nnme9 on the north, and on the south upon to the Tyrrhenian 
aea. The ftncy loves to trace the origin of Pixa back to the storicMi 
period that followed the Tmjan war, and to connect its histoid with 
Ute fate of the Grecian chiefs, and particularly with the wanderings 
of ibe venerable ^e^tor. This commencement, which at first siglit 
appears like a classic tale framed mert^ly to anmse tlic imaginatiuo, 
rasis upon the authority of Stnibo ', and may be admitted at least as 
a probability. At alt events the 

AljihcT al> origiiie Pisa: 
I'rlw l-:triiwi »i)lu *, 

firg. .€«. X. 179. 

> Iib.T. 

' riu. a tovn nu fair Elrona't shon*. 
That drrw fiwoi Kli* lt< firmid orttpa. 
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enjoys the doable glory of being one of the most ancient cilia rf 
Etruriaj and of deriving its name and its origin from the Ofyyw 
Pita on the banks of the Alpheui. 

Though always considerable, whether as forming one of the 
Eiruican tribes or aftenvards honoured with a Roman colony^ yd 
J^a did not arrive at the zenith of its fame till the records of 9ncim 
times were closed, and the genius of Rome and liberty seemed kt 
ever buried under the ruins and the barbarism of the middle agn. 
At that period, apparently so unpropitious, the flame bmstiHll, 
and again kindled the slumbering spirit of Italian freedom. JPim 
was not the last that roused itself to activity ; it asserted ils nk- 
pendence at an early period, and in the tenth century blaied tett 
in all the glory of a mighty and victorious republic. Its namenis 
fleets rode triumphant on the Mediterranean ; and Corsica and S&h 
dinia, the Saracenson the coasts of Africa, and the infidel soyere^ 
of CarCft^^tf bowed beneath its power. Captive kings appeared te- 
fore its senate; the Franks in Paiesiine and in Egypt ovied Adr 
safety to its prowess ; and Naples and Palermo saw its flags mr 
fkirled on their towers. Pontifis and Emperors courted ils alliaei 
and acknowledged its effective services ; and the glory of Pii^ 
twice ten centuries after its foundation, eclipsed the lame of ilsGl^ 
cian parent, and indeed rivalled the achievements of aSfMrfti htf- 
self, and of all the cities of Peloponnesus united. 

During this era of glory, not conquest only but commerce iainh 
duced opulence and splendour into the city ; ils w^Ils were ex- 
tended and strengthened ; its streets were widened and adoned 
with palaces, and its churches rebuilt in a style of magnificence 
that even now astonishes the traveller, and attests the former for- 
tunes of Pisa. A population of one hundred and fifty ihonsaBd ia* 
habitants filled its vast precincts with life and animatioB, and 
spread fertility and riches over its whole territory. Such was ils 
state during the eleventh, twelfth, and great part of the IhirteenA 
centuries, after which the usurpation of domestic tyrants flnl, and 
next the victories of the Genoese broke the spirit of its cilinM. 
Then the treachery of its princes, with the interference and de- 
ceitful politics of France, undermined its freedom, and at leaglk 
the intrigues of the Medici completed its ruin, and enslaved It is 
iu rival Florence. 

Liberty had now fled for ever from Pisoy and commerce, aits, 
sciences, industrj', and enterprize, soon followed : languour and 
despair spread their deadening influence over the city and its terri- 
tory, and still continue to prey upon its resources. While the 
neighbouring Lucca, not so glorious but more fortunate, still re- 
tains its opulence and its population, Pisa, enslaved and impo- 
verished, can count only fifteen thousand inhabitants within the 
wide circumference of her walls ; a number which in the days of 
her prosperi^ would have been insufficient to mau one-half erf* her 
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galliesy or lo guard her ramparts during the watches of tlie night. 

At die very same period when tlie streets of Pua were crowded 
with citizens. Sienna counted one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and Florence herself could boast of four hundred thousand. These 
cities were then three independent republics. The two formei* 
were subjugated by the latter, and were soon reduced, the one to 
thirty, the other to twenty thousand inhabitants. Victorious Flo- 
rence is in her turn enslaved by her dukes ; and, lo ! four hun- 
dred thousand free citizens dwindled into sixty thousand slaves \ 

Pua covers an enclosure of near seven miles in circumference ; 
the river intersects and divides it into two parts nearly equal; the 
quays on both sides arc wide, lined with edifices in general stately 
and handsome, and united by three brid(;es, one of which (that in 
the middle) is of marble. As the stream bends a little in its course, 
it gives a slight curve to the streets that border it, and adds so 
Buch to the effect and beauty of the perspective, that some travel- 
lers prefer the Lungamo (for so the quays are called) otPUa 
10 that at Florence. The streets are wide, particularly well paved, 
with raised flags for foot passengers, and the houses are lofty and 
good looking. There are several palaces, not deficient either in 
style or magnificence. 

Among its churches the traveller cannot fail to observe a shigular 
edifice on the banks of the ylmo^ call(^d5<i/</a Maria della Spina ■ 
(from part of our Saviour*s crown of thunis said to be preserved 
tfaerv), it is nearly square, low, and of an appearance whimsical and 
grotesque rather than beautiful, it is cased with black and white 
marble. Two great doors with round arches form its entrance : 
over each portal rises a pediment ; the other end is surmounted by 
three obelisks crowned with statues ; the corners, the gable ends, 
and indeed the side walls are decorated with pinnacles, consisting 
each of four little marble pillars supporting as many pointed arches 
with their angular gables, and forming a canopy to asutue stand- 
faV in the middle of the pillars ; they all terminate in little obelisks 
adorned with fretwork. I mention this building merely for its sin- 
gularity and as a specimen of that species of architecture which the 
lialians called Gotico Moreseo (Moorish-Gothic), introduced into 
Italy in the eleventh century, and as its name seems to import, pro- 
bably borrowed from the East by the merchants of the commercial 
republics'. 

But the finest group of buildings of this description perliaps in 



* Scppatri to have been erected An. ii3o, aoJ repaired An; l3oo. 

» 1 Biul here ol»«Tvf, that llierc arc in luly iwo ipcciei of Golliic— the Goiko 
Miirnin (Mooriih-Oolhic), and the Goiieo Tedesco (Ocrmaii^othic); Ihc forncr ney 
have been imported from llie tlast ; (he latter aecni«, a^ xXs name iiup'.ie*, to have 
bca bnmwcd from the Ottwuii. The U(tflritP««n to be au ioii>roveoaeat upuu 
tiK* luTMrr. 

II. ' i* 
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the world, is that which PUa preaeots to the oontenplatioD of Ai 
tniTellerin her eathednili and its attendant edifices, thebaptistoy, 
the iDelfry, and the cemetery. These fabrics are totally detidMd, 
occupy a very considerable space, and deriTe firom their insnlaiBi 
site, an additional magiflcence. They are all of the same materiah, 
that is, of marble; all nearly of the same era, and excepting ik 
cloister of the cemetery, in the same style of architecture. 

The cathedral is the grandest, as it is the roost ancient. It wa 
begun in the middle, and finished before the end of the cle i u i 
century. It stands on a platform raised five steps above the leid 
of the ground, and formed of great flags of marble. The sides m 
diTidedinto three stories, all adorned with marble halFpillars; ik 
undermost support a row of arches ; the second a cornice under ik 
roof of the aisles ; the third bear another row of arches and ik 
roof of the nave. The front consists of five stories^ formed aH al 
halfpillars supporting semicircular arches; the cornices of the Inl, 
second, and fourth stories, run all round the edifice : the ihH 
story occupies the space which corresponds with the roof of dke 
aisles, and the fifth is contained in the pediment. In the eennl 
point of section (far the church forms a Latin cross) rises the itm 
supported by columns and arches, which are adorned with psA- 
menis and pillars surmounted with statues. The dome itself is br 
and elliptic. The interior consists of a nave and donble airio^ 
with choir and transept. The aisles are formed by four rows of m- 
lumns of oriental granite. The altar and the pulpit rest tipon per- 
phyry pillars ; the gallery around the dome is in a veiy light asi 
airy style. The roof of the church is not arched, but of vrood dh 
vided into compartments, and gilt ; a mode extremely ancient, 
and observable in many of the early churches\ Tlie doon are 
bronze, finely sculptured, though inferior in boldness of rrlim 
and delicacy of touch to those of the baptistery of Ftaremee. Thoe 
are several pictures of eminent masters ; but the insignHcanoe d 
the subjects, which are too often obscure and legendary, taks 
away in no small degree from the interest which they might otte^- 
wise inspire. 

On the evening of our arrival, this immense fiibric ws 

ted, in compliment to the king of Etmria, who was expected to 

up his devotions there on his arrival from Fl0rwmc0. As the 

were almost innumerable, and their arrangemeut extremely 

tiful, the effect was to us at least novel and astonishing. I 

^^vations indeed, whether in churches or iu theatres, are no where 

' so well managed as in Italy ; no expense is spared ; tapers are 

squandered with prodigality; all the architectural varieties of te 

^ hdl or edifice are marked by liglits ; and the curves of the 



* This ediSee has beM ilsimii by fires more tkm onee^ bat dhmyi 
wiib great cvf| and «ilh the lUsnitiiteiition to in si%U| fe^y md 
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die lines of the cornices, and the flourishes of the eapitab, arc con- 
verted into so many waving flames; so that we no where meet with 
mch ma|:^ificent shows and surprising combinations of lights as at 
Rome, Naples, Yenice, and tlie other great cities of Italy. 

Ilie baptistery^ which, as in all the ancient Italian churches, Is 
srparated from ihe cathedral, stands about Any paces ttont it Itall 
In front, ft is ntised on throe steps, is circular, and surmounted 
with a graceful dome. It has two stories, formed of half-pillars 
Mpporting round arches ; the undermost is terminated by a boM 
cornice ; th4? second, where the pillars stand closer, and the arches 
ore smaller, runs up into numlM>riess high pediments and pinna- 
cles, all tofiped by statues. Above these, rises a third storj' witb-^ 
cot either pillars or arches, but losing itself in high pointed pedi- 
ments with pinnacles, crowned again with statues without number. 
The dome is intersected by long lines of very prominent stone firel- 
work, all meeting in a little cornice near the top, and terminates 
In another little dome which bears a sisitue of 8l. John the BapHsf, 
Ike titular saint of all such edifices. The interior is admired for 
Ha proportion. Eight granite columns form tliemderstory, wMeh 
Mipports a second composed of sixteen marble pillors ; on this reels 
the dome, llie nmbo or desk for reading is of most beauiiftil mnr- 
ble, upheld by ton little granite pillars, and adorned with im$»o n^ 
IwFOfy remarkable rather for theera and the sculptor than for tlreir 
intrinsic merit. The font is also marble, a great octagon vase, 
raisi*d on three steps and divided into five compartments, the lar- 
gpiii of which IS in the middle. The dome is famous for its ooho; 
thr sides produc«* the well-known effect of whispering gMeries. 
This editltre, which is the common baplistei^ of ihe city as there is 
no other font in PtJtay was erected about the luiddlr of the twclfUi 
century by the citizens at lar^^i, who, by a vohiutary subscription 
of a fitnriiio of each, defrayed the expenses. 

We BOW proceed lo tho Campanile or bolfry, which is iho cele- 
brated Icaniug lower of Pisa. Il stands at the eud uf the cathodal 
oppusile to the baptistery, at about the saniu distance. U cua&iMs 
€if eight stories, formed of arches supported by pillars, and divided 
by comicc^s. The undermost is closed up, the six oth4;i-s arc open 
galleries, and the uppermost is of less diameter, liecause it is acoQ- 
liaoaiion of the inward wail, and surrounded uol by a gallery but 
by an iron balustrade only. The elevation of the whole is about 
one hundred and eighty feel. The staircase winds through the in - 
ward wail. 

The brm and proportion of this tower are graceful, and its ma- 
terials which are marble,pdd to its beauty; but its grand distinclioo, 
which alone gives it so much celebrity, is a defect which disparages 
tho work, though it may enhance the skill of Lite architect, and by its 
novelty arrest th(» attention, i allude to iu inclinationi which ex- 
ceeds fourteen feci firm the perpendicular. The cause of this 
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architectural phenomenon has occasioned some debate, whib 
many ascril>e it to accident, and many to design ; the fomer ii 
now the generally received opinion. The ground at Pita and aD 
around it, is rather wet and swampy, and may easily have yiehM 
vnder edifices of such elevation and weight; and indeed, if I an 
not mistaken, the cathedral and baptistery themselves have i 
alight and almost imperceptible inclination southward ; a ciroBi- 
stance which if ascertained, as it easily might be, would leave n 
doubt, if any could be supposed to remain, as to the cause of Ik 
deviation finHu perpendicularity obscnable in the Campmmk 
However, though the unequal sinking of the foundation may hni 
been the cause of this singularity, yet it appears that it MNt 
place before the termination of the edifice; and that the artki* 
lect had the courage to continue the work, notwithstanding a 
alarming a symptom, and the skill to counteract its conseqnoMei 
This is inferred from the observation, that the uppermost sUMy di- 
verges much less from the perpendicular line than the others, mi 
seems to have been oonstmcted as a sort of counterpoise. A Frack 
traveller carries this idea still forther, and supposing that the tai- 
daiion gave way irtien the edifice had been raised to the iMrtk 
aiory, pretends that the architect, to restore the equilibrium, gm 
.the pillars on the leaning side a greater elevation. This r cp iese i 
tation, as far as it regards the fifth and sixth stories, is inaccwstt. 
,At all events, whatever cause produced the effect, the result eqaaUr 
evinces the solidity of the edifice and the judgment of the arcbiKd, 
as it has now stood more than six hundred years without ihe lessi 
appearance of fissure or decay. 

Euituraque semper 
Stat (minim) moles >. Xoc. Ub. if. 

The three edifices which I have described, stand in a line, and 
appear together in full view; but the cemetery lies on Ihe nortk 
side of the cathedral and baptistery, and seems rather a grand booii- 
dary than a detached edifice. It is raised like the others on steps, 
and is adorned like the undermost story of the cathedral, with 
pillars and arches and a similar cornice. The gate is decorated 
with high pinnacles. IWithin is an oblong square, enclosed is i 
most magnificent gallery or cloister, formed of sixty-two arcades, 
or rather windows, of the most air>' and delicate Gothic work ima- 
ginable. This gallery is both lofty and wide, flagged, and bnik 
entirely of white marble, adorned with paiiuings almost as andeat 
as the edifice, and highly interesting, because forming part of the 
history of the art itself. It is also furnished with many Roman mt- 
caphagi and inscriptions, and ennobled by the tombs of sev^ 

" And, wnnd'rom to bclioM, 

Suuds cTcc firm, ihoD(;h ihrvat'nisf ilili to fall. 
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flhistrioQS penonSy natives otPisaj and foreigners. The space cn- 
cbsed is or rather was, the common burial place of the whole city ; 
h is filled to the depth of ten feet with earth brought flrom the 
Holy Land by the gallics otPisa in the twelfth century % and it 
•opposed to have the peculiar quality of carroding the bodies de- 
posited in it, and destroying them in twice twenty-four hours ; an 
advantage highly desirable in such crowded repositories of putre- 
4ring carcases. 

The quantity of marble contained in these four immense edifices, 
and the number of pillars employed in their decoration are truly 
astonishing. The latter, some suppose to have been taken from 
ancient edifices, and as a proof of the magnificence of Pisa in the 
time of the Romans they dte an expression of Stndx), which how- 
ever applies not to edifices, but to quarries >. The great variety of 
flurble ofwhich these columns are formed, and the rarity and value 
of some, give them an apparent claim to antiquity ; though it does 
■ot appear that they belonged to any edifices either in this city or 
ia its vicinity. They may have been imported by the Pisan gallies 
ia their triumphant returns from Majorca, Sardinia, Cornea, 
Corikage, Sicily, and Naples; and may perhaps be considered 
rather as monuments of the victories of this once powerful rcpublic» 
than as remains of its municipal magnificence under the Romans. 

1 have said that the Campo Santo was the cemetery, because by an 
edict of the Emperor Leopold, while Grand Duke of Tuscany, ce- 
meteries and indec<Pall places of interment within the precincts of 
ritics and towns were prohibited ; a regulation so salutary as to de- 
serve universal adoption, though it was less necessary perhaps at 
J^isa, than in any other city ^. 

• The OMM of Campo JSm/o (the Holy Fi«U), which is genvaUy appropriitcd 
to Ihift ccBctcry, rtfert to this etrlh. 

■ Auui ^ T. iwXt; liTuxT^xi iwre, icaiviW co» dl^o^I, ^« Ti twutpKiav, wii ti 
li§atfyi%^ K» rm uait* tt,v Mwinrfrai^vi, tl t. X. — Lib, ▼. 

*« The ciiy wcmi fbrmerly to have luroipercJ, aud is now not without npilation, 
I of iu fertile soil, and iu stone-quarries, and its timber adapted to ship* 




^ A hie most respectable audior, >»bo Las generously devoted his time and bis 
mtets lo the support or rather to the restoration of religion amoog bis eoiuitrymeii» 
I the common pnctke with gnsat eUxiuence and effect *. He bad beheld with 
the sacrilegious «iolalioii of the tomb, the contemptnoos forms of cimc in- 
ni, the atheistic sentence inscribed over the grave during the revolutioo, and 
ha Inmca with delight to the sffectionate, the decent, the consoling rites of christian 
■ififif. May these riles remain fur ever ! May the song of praise, tha lesson of 
limmrimiaoa and comfort, and theprmrer o/fmiih, for e^-er accompany the Cbristiaa to 
hik grave; and HhorcTcr the Faithful repose, may the btandard of hope, the pUge 

* 91 nutr^nbri^iiil iu In escellvat «ork. cuiillcil. " Gchic du f^biuUsAimL.** Vol. !▼■ p<7**^ 
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In speaking of the style of this group of edifices, I have, in cat? 
forniity if^ilh other tcavellers, used the cpitet Gothic, diough, era 
in its usual acceplatioji in architectural language, not quite appro- 
priate on this occasion. In fact, it is a composite style lumied i( 
Roman orders, corrupted and intermingled with Saracenic deco- 
rations. Thus, the open galleries of the Campanile, and the fnl 
and third stories of the cathedral, with the first and second of ik 
baptistery, and all the exterior of the cemetery, are formed of scBi" 
circular arches resting upon pillars; a mode introduced abonl ik 
time of Diocletian, very generally adopted in the era of Consttt- 
tine, and almost universally prevalent both in the east and wo; 
for a thousand, perhaps twelve hundred years afterwards^ and iul 
entirely laid aside even in our limes. In the Campanile ihereloK, 
as in the stories above-mentioned, there is little, if any thing, ihtf 
can sU'ictly be called Gothic. The arches of the gallery ibai Mr- 
rounds the dome of the cathedi*al externally, arc neither poiaied 
nor round, but of the form of a fig-leaf; above each rises a pedimeiu 
very narrow and very high. These oi*naments are perhaps Gothic; 
the same may be said of the pediments or gables, for they reseabk 
the latter much more than the former, as well as of the many pift- 
nacles that adorn its parapet. The windows of the cloister an ii 
the style called Gothic in its highest perfection. This cloister TO 
begun in the twelflh and finished in the thirteenth cenluiy. The 
cathedral was fiuisiied in the eleventh, and exhibits in the galkn 
described above, some striking features of 4hc style altenranb 
called Gothic, a circumstance which seems to strengthen 4he coa- 
joctures of the late Mr. Whittington ' of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and to indicate the eai>torn origin, if not of this species o( 
arcliiiocture, at least of some of its ornaments. Tlie republic of 
J^i^a at that time carried on a great commerce with Constamiiitople, 
Asia Minor, the Syrian ports and Palestine, and may easily be 
supposed to have adopted some of their fashions in building as well 
as in dress, and manner of living. 

The hot baths of Pisa were frequented anciently more perhaps 
than at present ; they arc about four miles from) the |city , and 
spring up at the foot of Monte St. GiuUano. They are enviitmed 
with buildings of various kinds, with lodging-houses and a pahce. 
The remains of an ancient aqueduct may be seen at a little distance; 
but they are eclipsed by a modern one of a thousand arches, erected 
originally in order to supply Pisa, and now carried on to Lef- 
horn. 

of imaortalilyi tht trophy of victory, the CROSS, rise in the aidit of Iheir toak to 
prodtim alood that Death tImU hse iu tiim^, and that the gm^t tkmii gim wp io 

^ Caa I mcntloD this iricndly name wiihoul lamcDtiog the fate that < 
many Tirtues aed so maoj talents to an eaily grave.^ 
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If I pass over in tUence ihe other churches and public ediices 



\, it is not tliat I deem ihem unworthy of notice '; on the 
coBUvy, several are magnificent and very justly admired; but I 
wish to confine my observations here, as elsewhere, to the pe- 
adinrities and chanu:teristic features of the city, which alone suf- 
ice to give it fame and pre-eminence. Such, I conceive, the four 
grand fiibrics above described to be, which surpass any group of 
baildings I liave beheld out of Rome, and confer upon Pisa a 
distinction worthy of its ancient fame and long duration. A dura- 
tion which, if we may credit a poet, dates its commencement be- 
fore t&e Trojan v^r! 

Aule Jiu quam Trojugenas forluna penales 

Lanraatiimruin regibiu ioiererct , 
Elide dedndai moepit Etroria Pum , 

If omfaiis indieio leitificante genni K 

HutiliiUp Kb. I. vcr. S71. 

B«i the glory of Pisa is not confined to architectural honours. 
Her University was one of the nurseries of reviving literature, and 
VMler the auspices of republican liberty , rivalled the most cele- 
braied academies of Italy, at a time when they all teemed with ge- 
aious and science. When Pisa was subjugated by the Florentines^ 
the University felt the decay of public prosperity , gradually lost 
its fame, vras forsaken by its students, and at length sunk iuto in- 
significance. It was afterwards restored by Lorenzo de Medici, 
and many praiMSors of eminence were engaged ' to fill its diflerent 
chairs. But it again declined ; and it was again restored by the 
Grand Duke Cosmo the First. Since that period it has continued 
Ihe seat of many eminent professors, though it has never recovered 
the number of Its students, or regained all its ancient celebrity. It 
has more than forty public professors, and most of those now re- 
sident are authors and men of high reputation in their respective 
Hues. It is morever abundantly flmished with all the apparatus 
of an academy. Colleges, libraries, an observatory, with all the 
astronomical instruments in great perfection ; a most extensive and 
well ordered botanical garden; to which we may add , that the 
branly of the country, the mildness of the climate, the neighbour- 
hood of the sea^ and the cheapness of provisions, are all so many 

■ Anons the towcn wIhA rne in diffemt parti of Pha, ow b Hill ihown as llw 
•MBc of the Inrrid calaitro|»he of Count Ugvlimo and kis mnu^ deicribcd iu to afko- 
lag a naiiiwr by Dante, Inferno^ Cmmio txsJdu 

* Loaj cr« tli« dftllain cootpir'd to join 
TIm MoodofTroy with Latlaai'i roya'^lisr. 
fnm nil t» Etnam f im caast 
Her offlfia prodtiaiof by hn nainr. 

* AM, 147>- 
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additional recommendations, and most, it would seem, attnct slih 
dents. PUa is indeed the seat of Tuscan education, and is 
frequented by the subjects of the Floreniine gOTenunent; 
when I say it has never recovered its ancient numbers, I ] 
to say that it is deserted, but that its present state does not eqsalte 
former glory. 

Pisa is only four miles firom the sea; its port was ancieBtly n 
the mouth of the jimo, and was a place of some fiimc and resoit 

Contiganm stupui portum , queiii Cuna fref{iieotat ^ 

Pisaram emporio , divitiisqu e maris , 
Mira loci facies! > RutUUu, 

It then gave its name to a bay which extended from the promn- 
tory of Populonia, now Piombino^ to that of Luna or of Fmuu^ 
still Pario de Fenere, and was called the Sinu$ PiMonuM. ktr 
cording to Strabo the ^ii«ar flowed into tiie Amo at Pisa^ thomh 
it now falls into the sea at the distance of at least ten miles tsom it 
At what time a new bed was opened for this river, though i 
taking of some labour and importance, is not known ; 
slightest mention made of the alteration in any records, al; kM i( 

■ Asumbh'd I bdidd th* a4)oiDinf port. 
Pin's emporiooi, and the Ciin'd mort 
Of ridws nuritimo ; a woad'roos spoil 

This port was protected neither by a mole nor by a pier, nor indeed by aiy ar- 
tificial or natural rampart of walls, rocks, or promontories. Though it was o^li 
every wind, yet \essels rode secure on iu bosom. The cause of this pceuUnily w» 
the size and tenacity of the weeds y which were so closely interwoven, it seeaia aili 
exclude the agitation of the sea while they yielded to the weight of TCtL. Sathil 
the aoooimt of Rutilius. 

palago pulsator aperto, 

Inqne omoes ventos liitora nada patent ; 
Non uUoa trgritur per bradiia tata raoeaaas, 

iEoIias poasit qui proliibera minas. 
Se<I procera suo pnrtcAitar alga profondo, 

Molliter ofTeasa: non nocitura rati : 
Et tanwM ioaanas cad<ndo interligat ondas. 

Nee aiail ts alto grande Tolnmea agi. 

Emiilimt Itm. lib. i. 533 . . . 54o. 
The open sea boats nnoppos'd against 
The naked beach, to er'ry wind expos'd : 
No ba j's recess, bj jutting anns sccor'd. 
Wards off the blust'ring winds; bat sea • weed tlU 
Is firmly interwoTcn in the deep. 
And to th' impinging vessel gently yields; 
Yet as it yields, it checks the raging ^aTcs, 
Nor suffers the proud ocean to nrge on 
nis hng« and foaming Tolumes. 

I do not know whether the port of Pisa still enjoys the advantage of so extnorfr* 
nary a barrier; as it is totally unfrequented, it would be difficult and indeed loclctf to 
ascertain the fact. 
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we may beliere the learned Clmerim. The inundations caused in 
a flat country by the union of two such rivers, and the diiBculty of 
amuning a stream so rapid as their united current never counter- 
acted by the tide, might in the flourishing ages of the republic Imve 
ittdnced the Pisans to divert the course of one of the two, and con- 
dact it to the sea by a shorter passage. Of its ancient channel 
aome traces may perhaps be still discovered in the Bipa Fratia^ 
which joins the jifmo at Pisa, and in a direct line communicates 
wider the same appellation with the Ausar or Serehio. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Lefchufii Mdhat Fri^td— PorUit VcMrit— Ddphini Portnt— Hirboiir of Gcnoft— 
lU appMrmce P i l i cb t Churc h c i — ^atinpwlsi and Hirtoiy. 

TwM distance irom Pisa to Leghorn is about thirteen miles i the 
country between is a dead plain, not remarkable either for beauty 
or cultivation ■; it is intersected, particularly near the latter town, 
with numberless canals opened to let off the waters that naturally 
stagnate ia the hollowsand the fflatsof the Tuscan coast; theswamps 
which these waters occasioned , infected the air in ancient times, 
and rendered all the tract of country along the Tyrrhene sea un- 
wholesome. It is still dangerous in the heats of summer, though 
every method has been employed to drain the marshes and to piH 
rify the atmosphere. Of all these methods the increase of popula- 
tion occasioned by the commerce of Leghorn iias been the most 
effectual. 

Leghorn^ ia Italian Lioomoj was anciently called HereuUsLin 
harm portus ', and Liburnum. It seems never lo have atuined 
any consideration, and indeed remained a petty village ahnost im- 
mersed in swamp sand sea-weeds, till the Medicean princes turned 
ibeir attention to its port , and by a series of regulations eqimlly 
favourable to the interests and the feelings of the mercantile body, 
made k the mart of Mediterranean commerce. The insignificant 
village has now risen into a considerable town, airy and well builtt 
with atreeto wide and straight, a noble square, fourteen churches, 
tww Greek, and one i^menian chapel, a magnificent synagogue, a 
gooA ImrilKmr, and a population of thirty thousand souls. It is well 
fivtfled, and has in every respea the appearance <tf prosperity. 

* 4 pisn of waltf U«i on the left of the roed, aboat half way betweeo tbo two 
called at present la Siagno (the pond), and ancieatly Pucwc Pitanm (the 

h-pQBdt of Piia). 

* Ihe port of the LiburalBa Heroilcs. 
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In principal church is collegiate, and the constanl 
canons fixes several men of learning in the town. OppoHte 
port at a little distance rises the island of Mmaria, and 
beyond it that of GorgoM. 

Adsurgil ponti medio drauDflua Gorpm, 
Inter Pnanmn CjnniciiBqiie latos '. 



They both retain their ancient names with little ' 

There are no antiquities to occupy the classic traveller; bat Ike 
company of Captain Gore and the gentlemen of the Medusa lirigtte, 
rendered oar short stay at Leghorn unusually pleasant. The saae 
society had indeed enlivened our residenee in Floreneep iriiere Ae 
Captain had been so obliging as to in?ila ns to take oar piiiigf to 
Genoa on board his frigate. Such an offer would at all times fate 
been extremely acceptable, and was pecaliarly so ob Hm pnNH 
occasion ; as it delivered as either from the dangers of a passage 
over the maritime Alps, then infested by banditti, or finom the in- 
conveniences of a voyage in an Italian felucca, with the dHUHaof 
being taken by the Barbary jMrates. 

Leghorn was at this period partionlarly lively. A Spmisfc In^ 
a Swedish and a Danish frigate taiy in the roads. The Spaatarii 
vrere waiting to convey the King of Etraria to Bmroebmm in Ae 
Admiral's ship, a first-rate of one hundred and ten gone. Socfe ob- 
jects of curiosity and means of amusement , with the iKwpltriity rf 
Captain Gore, left no intervals of time vnthout agreeable oeeqia- 
tion. General Doyle, from Egypt, arrived on the MXieentt of 
September; and as'the Captain waited only for him, on tliei 
teenth we set sail in the evening. 

The view of the town spread over a flat coast, and from I 
extending Its villas over a fine range of hills that advanced iniD the 
sea on the south, all kindled by the beams of the setUni; son, co- 
grossed my attention first : and afterwards , as a landsMin onac- 
cnstomed to such spectacles, I felt myself still more deeply ia- 
terested by the management of the ship , and observed witt sai^ 
prise and pleasure, the order that reigned in all its parts, die silenee 
that prevailed amid so many men employed^inso many ■ MMKim f i ei ^ 
and the rapidity and precision with which every order was«e- 
cuted. 

A breeM aroee Just tulRei^t to keep tbm Tessel aleadj in iff 
coarse: the evening was fine, and the Ml moon shone in alter 
brightness, till an edipse gradnally stript her of her beaas. A 
total eclipse is one of the grand phenomena of nature, and it would 
have been an amusing contemplation during the nif^; bai onfor- 



' Betwixt the Pimo and Cyncaa bods. 
Mid tht white warts the M-f iitOtifaa Hiadib 
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tuately gachcriog doada prevented oar atMervaiionSi and the wind 
flresbeoingat the same time, carried 'us on withmore rapidity. Thus 
we glided along the Etrurian coast, flat indeed and marshy, but wa- 
lered by many a stream still glorying in its ancient appellation. 
Such is the FerMia (now Fernglid) the Aventia^ the Frigida^ 
and the Macra once considered as the border of Eiruria on the 
aide, and of Liguria on the other. A little beyond this river 
a ridge of rocky mountain projects into the sea, and forms the 
promontory of Luna, the eastern boimdary of the Gulf of ^f^xia, 
or the Simu9 Lumhm. Next morning we bund ourselves at the 
nuNUh of this gulf, with the promontory of Ltma behind us, and 
beCnre as the island of Pmlmmria, and Porio di ^#mrv' (ibnaerly 
PoriuM P'enerii). 

lUsflUignificent bay, which forms one of the finett barixmrs in - 
Eiinipe, eqjoys the peculiar advantage of having a moa abundant 
spring of fresh water rising almost in iis centre. The fountain, so 
ranarkaUe for its position, seJMUs to have been produced by some 
convulsion in latter times, as there is no mention made of it in an* 
deal authors. The bay is nearly encircled by lofty mountains \ for 
Ibe Ajf9mmmt9 approach the sea towards Cartway and continue 
with Utile or no interruption to line the coast till they join the ma- 
ritime Alp9 beyond Genoa, appearing all along in their most 
rugged and forbidding form, with no woods and little vogetatioB. 
However, about Carrara they make up for the want of external 
decorations, by the valuable quarries of marble so well known, 
and now as anciendy, so highly valued by sculptors and by ar- 



Jioch the beauty of the bay of Lama, and the excellency of Us 
quarriea in its neighbourhood , are alluded to in the following 
venes: 

Tunc qnot a niveis elegit Lima neUllii 
Imignii porlu , quo Don tpaliotior alter 
iMmncru ce|ii»e rates, ct dandere pootam *. 

SUi I.f5. viii. 479* 

The lamnotrEriee, which is supposed to occupy the site of the 
andeni Zmta, takes its name from Eryeis porius '. Gccro, speak* 
ing of the sea which we arc now traversing; calls it Tmeum ei bar^ 
seopuloium atqi$€ infestam, in quo eiiam ip9e Ulguef 



IhsHMiitfVt 



> Then ihty whom Lniu from her qoamet, rich 
With wfciiMiHttfalt. IbnTd amif 10 wari 
Fab L«M. for htr spadoM haihoar fka'd, 
Whtf* Twicb wuabtrku wcwcty ri4r. 



The Hawn of £rvi. 
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erroMseO; while the Ionian he terms Grmeum quoddam ei fm^ 
tuosum *. {De Oraiorcy lib. iii. cap. 19.) Yet it would be dM- 
calt to find in the latter two snch ports as those oFLona and of Na- 
ples, or in the former a shore more rocky than that of Aent$- 
raunia. 

We passed under a fine breeze the Porto Fino, {Delphim Pitf 
tuM ^d about five o'clock entered the harbour of Genoa, Tbk 
harbour is in the form of an amphitheatre; Genoa OGciq>ie8 one 
sidOi and spreads her streets and churches, and then her anbviii 
and villas, over a vast semicircular tract of crags, rocks, and de- 
clivities. Its white buildings ascending one above the other i 
a splendid show, and give it an appearance of much 
cence. 

The interior of Genoa does not, in my opinion, correspoiid will 
its exterior grandenr. Like Fienna it is composed of welHMOt 
lanes, and contains.no wide, and only three beautiful streets; the 
Sirada BaUn^ Sirada Nova^ and Sirada Novinima. TheSlrmdM 
Balti commences from a square called 'the Piazza f^erde s»- 
rounded with trees of no luxuriant growth ; but at one end, a 
magnificent double flight of stairs, and houses, gardens, aid 
churches intermingled, rising in terraces one above the other give 
it a pleasing and romantic appearance. The same street ttiai 
nates in another square called the Piazza del Fa»taio, wheneebe- 
gins the Sirada Noviesima, which forms a sweep and jwasdw 
Strada Nova, that opens into a lesser square called Piazza d^k 
Fontane Amore. lliese three streets, though not sufficiently wide 
perhaps for olir taste, especially considering the elevation of the 
buildings that border them, are strictly speaking composed of Imes 
of lofty palaces, some of which arc entirely of marble, and aO or- 
namented with marble portals, porticos, and columns. The inte- 
rior of these mansions is seldom unworthy of their ertemai ap- 
pearance. Marble staircases with bronze balustres, ccmdact to 
spacious saloons, which open into each other in a long series, and 
are all adorned with the richest marbles and tapestries, with va- 
luable paintings and gilded cornices and pannels. Among these pa- 
laces, many of which are fit to lodge the first sovereigns ofEnrape, 
and indeed better calculated for that purpose than most transalpiae 
palaces, those of Doria^ of Serra, of Balbi^ and of Durazzo^ wxj 
perhaps be mentioned as pre-eminent in magnificence. 

The churches are numerous, and as splendid as marble, gilding, 
and painting can make them ; but have seldom any claims to archi- 
tectural beauty. In truth, ornament and glare seem to be the prii- 

> Tuscan and barbarous, full of rocks and unfriendly, in ^fdnch Ulysses 
might have been lost. 
* Something GredaD^ and abounding with harbours. 
^ The Ila^t^n of the Dolphin^ 
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cipal iDgredients of beauty in tfae opinion of the Genoeie / and this 
Iheir prevailing taste has almost entirely banished the flnt of ar- 
chitectural graces, dmplieiiy, both from their palaces and from 
their churches. Among the former, the palace of Durazzo, in the 
S^rada Balhi ; and among the latter, the church of Carignofw, 
possess most of that quality so essential to greatness. A few re- 
Barks on these two edifices may enable the reader to form a gene- 
nl idea of others of the same kind. 

The palace of the Durazzo family was erected by the celebrated 
Famiana / the length and elevation of its immense front astonish 
tiie spectator, who p^aps can scarce find in his memory a simi- 
lar edifice of equal magnitude. Besides the rustic ground floor, it 
hat two grand stories, with mezzamnij and over the middle part, 
oonslsting of eleven windows, an attic. The portal, of four massive 
Doric pillarswith its entablature, risesas high as the balcony of the 
second story. The mezzanini windows, with the continuation of 
the rustic work up to the cornice, break this magnificent ih>nt into 
too many petty parts, and not a little diminish the defect of a double 
line of two-and-twenty noble windows. The portico, which is 
wide and spacious, conducts to a staircase, each step of which is 
formed of a single block of Carrara marble. A lai^ antichamber 
then leads to ten saloons either opening into one another, or com- 
sonicating by spacious galleries. These saloons are all on a grand 
•cale in all their proportions, adorned with pictures and busts, and 
Itted up with prodigious richness both in decorations and furniture. 
One of them surpasses in the splendour of its gildings any thing of 
the lund in Europe. These apartments open on a terrace which 
commands an extensive view of the bay, with its moles and light- 
hcNisey and of the rough coast that borders it on one side. 

Id this palace the Emperor Joseph was lodged during his short 
Yiait to Genoa^ and is reported to have acknowledged that it hr 
aarpasied any that he was master of. The merit of this compli- 
Bcnt is, that it is strictly true ; for few sovereigns are worse accom- 
Bodaied with royal residences than the Austrian princes. The 
inperial palace at Fienna is a gloomy plastered barrack ; that in 
tiie suburbs is as contemptible an edifice as that called the Queen's 
Lodge at Windsor ; and the castle of Laxenherg^ which has long 
beea the favourite residence, is inferior in size, appearance, and 
flhrniture, to the tamily seat of many an English country gentle- 
van. 

Yet, though I have selected the palace of Durazzo as the best 
apecimen of Getweie architecture, I know not whether I might not 
with propriety have given the preference to that of Doria in the 
Sirada Aava; at least in point of simplicity (for it is certainly inferior 
in magnitude) as its pilasters and regular unbroken cornice give it 
an appearance of more purity, lightness, and correctness. The 
fnezxanini arc confined to the rustic story or ground floor , and 
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thus lea?e the range of windows aboTO, free and < 

The front however is not entirely exempt from the vaoal defed, 

and in graceful simplicity yields to the sides of ihe 

Bat these are partly masked by porticos. 

The palace of Domenieo Serra contains one of the ricfaeal j 
most beautiful apartments in G#immi. 

The palace allotted to the Doge is spacious and ancient, 
inferior in beauty to most of the mansions of the great 
The hall however in which the senate assembled, is a uMMt 
apartment; in length one hundred and twent3r-flve feet, in ] 
forty-five, and in height sixty-rix ; its roof is supported by | 
and pilasters ; the space between contains niches, which were < 
graced with the statues of the great men of the republic: iben 
were removed, it is said, on the approach of the French^ and haw 
not yet been replaced. Two of them, erected by the repabfc lo 
two hat>es of the Jhria UanWy (one of wiiora was j imJrm , la 
whom Genoa owes the independence and prosperity of three ooh 
turies) were not so fortunate. They stood conspicuons in the gfSBK 
court of the ducal palace, and vrere thrown down and demnliihri 
by the French. Perhaps the inscription provoked their Ikvy. 
Amdrem Dorim, quod rempHblieam diuUuo o ppr o tmt m. frUimom 

tn Kboftaiem vifuUeareriim ' Never did ancient tynM 

show more hatred to the restorers of liberty, than the Flrench re* 
publican. Brutal violence is his delight, as it is that of the lion or 
the tiger*, but to the calm, the generous courage that prompts the 
patriot to fight and to die for justice, for liberty, for his country — 
to this noble principle, at once the cause and the effect of Creedoa, 
he is an utter sti'anger. 

We now pass to the church called Di Carignano. In hit way 
to this edifice the traveller will behold with astonishment a bridge 
of the same name thrown over, not a river, but a deep dell, news 
street; and looking over the parapet he will see with surprise the 
roofs of several houses of six stories high, lying flir beneath kin. 
This bridge consists of three wide arches, but its boldness aid 
elevation are its only merit, for beauty, it possesses none. Full ki 
front, on the swell of the hill olCari§nono, stands the chitfKAwill 
a little grove around it. The situation is commanding, and wd 
adapted to display a magnificent edifice to advantage, especUfy 
if faced with a colonnade. But this church has not that deesra- 
tion ; it is a square building, adorned with Corinthian pilaslefS. 
The four sides have the same ornaments and a similar pedimeot; 
only the western side or front is rather encumbered than graced 
vrith two towers. In the centre rises a dome. The interior is ii 
the form of a Greek cross. The merit of this building consists ki 

* To Andrew Doria, bceauic 1m vindicatei the ancicat liberty of the 
pwMd rspsblk* 
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iU adfiDUgeotts sitnatioa and its simplidly. It has Miy one 
ovder, and one cornice ihac nins unbroken all aronnd^ this single 
Mder is not loaded either with an atlic or a baluairadei the eornioe 
ia prominent and effective; the windows are not numerons nor 
loo large, and the few niches are well pbiced. So fiur the architect 
is •entitled to praise; but what shall we say to the pigwm holes in 
Ike flrieie, to the little petty tnrreu on each side of the pediments, 
ID the galleries that terminate on the point of these pediments, a 
new and whimsical contrivance, and above all, to the two towers 
ifhich encumber and almost hide the Aront. These deformities 
might easily have been retrenched, if the architect could have 
checked his inclination to innovate. The Genoe$e compare this 
chiirch to St. Peler's, 

Sic canihiu cntukM Aiaiilciv sic MiU'ibm ImbiIoi. 

Koram > Firg. £Jag. L aX 

f n siie the comparison is not, I presume, meant to hold, nor in 
iMrm cither; it must then be couQued to the dome and the two 
lowers; features which a thousandolber churches have in common 
with the Vatican. 

The view from this church is one of the iinost in the neigh- 
bonrtiood of Genoa^ as it includes the city, the port, and the 
moles, with all the surrounding bills : tliat taken in tlie middle of 
the harbour is however iu my opinion prelcrable, because it dis- 
plays the amphitheatric range of edifices, which is the ttharacie- 
ristic feature of| Genoa, to the greatest advantage. 

The reader will perhaps be surprised when he is informed, thai 
the chorcb of Carignano was built at the expense of a noble Ge^ 
«Mi#of the name otSauli, and that the bridge which leads to it 
was ereoled by his son, to facilitate the approach to a monument 
ao hoMvaUe lo his family. Such instances of maguiflcence were 
■01 ancoBMnon in the brillant eras of Grecian and Roman liberty, 
tkoi^ Qcero seems disposed to censure them as ostentatious ; 
and only abstains from a severer expression out of tendernc^ss lo 
his flrfcnd Pompey '. We have no reason to suspect ostentation 
OB lUs occasion; but supposing that such a selfish motive had in* 
iedod the founder's intention, 1 know not still whether it be not 
Ihr HMre honotuable to the individual and advantai;eous to tiie 
poblk, that the exuberance of a Lirge fortune should be thus 
diadkarged in stately edifices, than in luxurious repasts aud con- 
vhrial intemperance. Aud here, I cannot suppress au observation 
wkich 1 think due in justice to tlie Italian character. Travellers 
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of all descriptions are apt to reproach them with a niggardly imI 
parsimonious spirit, because they do not entertain strangers, wiA 
the luxuries of the table and a succession of dinners, and becaw 
they confine their civilities to eotiversazziomy and ices and leno- 
nade. Admitting this statement to be generally speaking accontt, 
though there are many exceptions to it; yet it only follows tka 
in their ideas of enjoyment the Italians differ much from tra»- 
alpine nations, and not that their taste in this respect is irraiaoMl 
or ill-founded. 

In opposition to the practice of the modem Italians, we are ioH 
of citing the example of their ancestors the Romans, and to ca- 
force the argument we can quote many a bacchanalian passage, 
and moreover enlarge upon the fhw of $oul that aocompani^ 
and the feasi of rea»on that follows convivial repasts. In answer 
the lulian will observe, that the Romans engrossed the rickes o( 
the world, that they commanded all the means of eiqo3rment, and 
could riot in every species of luxury ; that they could erect magiu- 
flcent palaces, adorn them with pictures and statues, and at the 
same time crowd their halls with guests, and cover their labia 
with dainties. The modem Italian (he will continue) is conlaed 
within the bounds of a very limited income ; as he camioi there- 
fore display his magnificence in the number, he mast show his 
taste in the selection of his ei\joyments, and that in this selmioi 
he prefers those which are permanent to those which are my- 
mcntary; that he considers a gallery of pictures, a coUectioa 
of statues, and a noble palace, as enjoyments much more solid 
and satisfactory than a well -stocked cellar, and a snmptnoB 
table ; that in the latter case the pleasure is confined to him- 
self and his guests, while in the former it extends to his cobd- 
trymen, and even to posterity — in fine, that a bridge, an obelisk, 
or a church, is a more honourable memorial than the cmpiy 
reputation of general hospitality, and an expensive table kept 
to gratify guests, who seldom want, and never acknoiriedgr, 
the obligation. As to the pleasures of conversation, he values 
them as high as others can possibly do, but he enjoys them ac- 
cording to his conception with the more relish when reposing with 
his friends, like Cicero under the shade of the plane-tree and the 
cypress, or walking with them in his portico, amid the master- 
pieces of art, than seated at table with the ftimes of meat aider 
his nose, and the bustle and confusion of servants behind his bSMt. 
These observations may perhaps be allowed to exculpate, tf not to 
recommend, the Italian practice. 

The cathedral dedicated to St. Laurence is encrasted wilk 
marble, and of a mixed style of Gothic, which has little or ao 
beauty ; the entrance however, consisting of three grand doors, 
with lolty pointed arches, with the circular window abovCi desene 
notice. 
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Bot besides ihc churches and palaces in Genoa, \hete are two 
other kinds of edifices highly interesting to strangerSi and honour- 
able to the republic, I mean the moles and the hospitals. The 
Ibmier by their extent, solidity, and utility, may be compared to 
similar works in ancient times ; especially as the depth of the water, 
liy increasing the dUDcully added to the spirit of the undertaking. 
Bf the latter, Genoa attained an honourable distinction even in a 
country where charitable establishments are founded, and endowed 
ona scale of magnificence scarcely conceiTable beyond the Alps. Of 
these establishments the two principal are the Great Hotpiial^ and 
the Alhergo dei Poteri^ ; both of which astonish the stranger by 
their magnitude, interior arrangement, and excellent accommo- 
daiioDft. They were erected and supported by charitable do- 
naiioBS. 

Commerce, according to some writers, contracts the heart, and 
coailnes its feelings to selfish and interested objects. The national 
character of the Dutch was produced as a confirmation of this ill- 
■atmred theory. Without admitting an application so iiyurions to 
thai industrious and unfortunate people, I may be allowed to ob- 
acnre that the conduct of the citizens of Zomfoit and of Genoa (not to 
apeak of those of the other Italian republics), aierchants at all times, 
ttid in the most extensive sense of the appellation, refutes the im- 
pataiioD. The genius of commerce and the spirit of charity in 
these capitals, move hand in hand, and act in unison. The riches 
collected by the one are dispensed by the other; so that, if com- 
merce fills her storehouses, charily holds the keys. While the one 
is laying the foundation of a mole, the other is erecting a church ; 
while the Itarmcr is building a palace, the other is endowing an 
faospilaL While commerce enjoys the repast in the magnificent- 
Jiall, charily sits at the gate, and dispenses food to the hungry *. 

Bat here, as before on too many similar occasions, I must ob* 
serve vrilh regret, that 1 am speaking of past, not of present times. 
The edifloes to which the names of hospitals are annexed still stand. 



t of the Poorl 

* A fmeliea not wooimDon in Gtnoa .* one inslince detertci to bo 

iW BiUo family of Kugara were aociutomed to lay out eodi day a sob < 

to M r ty4 ii o poands EngUfthi in providing iuod for all the poor who caoM to i 

lodMr MUeman, having no hein* dcYoted hii whole property erea ' 

I Kfi to the fdondation of an aiylam for orphan girU, who, to ths 1 

t edneated and proTided with a lettlement for life^ eilf 

» at their option. Abont the public utility of lome of theie chariliei Hf 

r, ai wdlas about the best method of providing for the |Mr la SB* 

bet M to the generous spirit that prompted these deeds of mciey, ani irf 

I of baevolenee, there can bo but one sentiment. It is to be recoDediit 

) at Qeam was no iliiiiptliii from Mbilily, and that the greater part of 

tkiflbody iMpnalfipAii commercial aprvubitioaa. 
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but siand rather as the monumeDts, tlian the actnal m msioMy of 
charity : the funds have been swallowed up in the exactions oTik 
French arniicSy and the mere titles remain like the name of ihr 
republic, and even like the city itself, deprived of its oommereei 
its riches, and its independence. 

Genoa is surrounded by a double yiM or rampart ; the one n- 
closes the town only, and is about six miles in circuit; the otkr 
takes a much more extenbive range, and covering the hills ik« 
coumiand the city, forms a circumference of thirteen miles. Ike 
interior fortiflcation terminates in a point beyond the summit rf 
the hill, and is supposed or raihur proved by late experience to 
be of very considerable strength. As we rode ronnd these eiiei- 
sive works, we were amused partly by the contrast of the bM 
barren hills that rose above us, with the splendour andbeaatyrf 
the city, its suburbs, and its harbour, that lay expanded below; aod 
partly by the accounts which our guides gave us of the French aid 
Austrian positions, and of the various vicissitudes of the late sicfe. 
These anecdotes interested us at the moment, because the evcM 
was recent, and we had the theatre of the contest before oar eyes; 
but the siege of Genoa after all was a petty occurrence in the his- 
tory of a campaign that, after more than twice ten ceamriefi of 
contest, laid the glories of Italy at the feet of the GmtUg, aad 
opened the garden of Europe to the devastation of a swam of 
semi-barbarians. 

Genoa presents no vestige of antiquity ' ; if ever she possessri 
magniQceut edifices or trophies of glory they have long unct 
mouldered into dust, or been swept away by the waves. Uff 
name aluuc remains, and that uauic she has ennobled since ik 
fail uf the empire by a scries of great achievements abroad, aid 
at home by an almost uninterrupted display of industrious exer- 
tions, bold speculations, and wise councils. Genoa is OBeotibe 
three great republics which, during the middle ages, that is, at a 
period when the rest of Europe was iumiersed in slavery, igDonire, 
and barbarism, made Italy the seal liberty, of science, andufd- 
vili/aiion, and enabled her, though bereft of general empire, not 
only to outshine her contemporary powers, but even to rival, at least 
in military (fame, and domestic i>olicy, the glories of Greece be^ 
self in her most brilliant era. Of these republics Venice was bb- 
doubtedly the first, and Genoa confessedly the second. These 
honours she acquired by her commerce and by her fleets, whick 
enabled her often to dispute, and frctiuently lo share the empire 
of the seas with her adversary. At one period indeed the Liguria 



I Genoa^ tbougb called by Strabo tbe emporium of tbe Ligurian shore, fecmlD haK 
becQ a place of liulu importance : liviui caUt it oppldum, a terai Unt unpliei i 
a luiTv lowu or a sIroDgpost. 
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capiul bad for flome lime the advantiagey and reigned queen of die 
Mediterranean* 

About the middle of the fourleenth century, not Cornea and 
Sardmia only, but the islands of the Archipelago, and the coasts 
of Syria and Africa, acknowledged the sovereignty of Genoa, 
and even the imperial city of Constantinople itself saw a colony of 
Genoese esuiblished in its suburbs. But while these glorious events 
ncceeded each other rapidly abroad, at home Genoa was con** 
Tnlsed by intestine debates and perpetual contests between the 
nobles and the people. Similar divisions took place in ancient 
Rome, and^ like the political diiferences that exist in England, 
conlribmed merely to agitate the public mind, to keep it awake to 
iu interests, to introduce improvements, and by incessant attacks 
to liold the government in a state of wholesome restraint. The 
dooiestie broils at Genoa, though of the same nature, produced 
Tery different effects, and generally terminated either hi suljjectuig 
Ike city to the despotism of a ruler, or in sacrificing its indepen- 
dence to foreign influence. Hence we find the Genoese, notwith- 
aiandlng their republican spirit, submitting to the authority, or 
rather oourting the protection of the Emperors, the Popes, the 
Kings of Spain, of Naples, and of France, and the Princes of 
Jfjfanandof iifon//Syrro/, and thus barteruiK their liberty for a 
ivecariout and dishonourable tranquillity. It is true, she seldom 
bore the yc&e long $ but she accustomed herself to bear it, and lost 
not a little of that high sense of independence, ahd of that abh(N^ 
rence of foreign influence, which is the leading feature or rather 
the very soul and essence of a republic. Hence again even in our 
times, we may observe that Genoa has been more under the in- 
floenoe of foreigners than the other states of Italy, and, unfortu* 
■stlely for its own welfare, peculiarly open to the intrigues and tte 
intinnatioDS of France, not only before, but since its fatal revo* 



Bat to return back to the more brilliant periods of the Geneue 

Uslory, there are two events recorded in its annals, on which the 

mind rests with some complacency ; the one is its siege in the year 

ihirleeD hundred and seventeen, and the other its war with Fenice. 

Hm flmner of these events has been compared by the Italian hit* 

Mrfans to the siege of Troy^ and is represented as uniting as many 

iilmmt tribes, calling forth as much talent and energy, and exhibitr 

kg «s many vicissitudes as that well-known contest. However the 

fiMlt was very different— Troy fell, and G^noa triumphed; but the 

Ul of Troy has beeo ennobled by Homer, while the triumphs of 

Genoa are lost in oblivion. It is surprising that an event so in- 

toesting at the time, and so glorious to the Guelphs, then the po« 

pdar party in Italy ; an evait connected with the fate of a powerU 

vqHibiic, and claiming the att^otfen of all the Mediterranean, should 

aot have been cddhntted by one or other of the many poets which tha 
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very century and the following produced in Italy ; espedally » Ik 
subject, like that of the Greek poet, would haye affiMtled an oppor* 
tnnity of displaying all the varieties of the national dbarMbet^Tai 
all the diversities of tiie r^ons and the governments of Italy, wtt 
numbness anecdotes taken from the records of its dlies and of ia 
illustrious ikmilies. 

The other event to which I allude, is the long and ardnoH coi- 
test between Genoa and Fenieey which the same hisloriaas pro- 
duce as a parallel to the second Punic war, both in its doraiioa, hi 
Its extent^ and in the perseverance and animosity of the oonleadtag 
parties. Another feature of resemblance has been observed, ay 
that is, that the power finally victorious seemed atone period aeaicr 
ruin than its rival ' ; but though in this respect, as indeed in maif 
others, Femee emulated Rome, yet in another she fell fiu* short rf 
ber grand archetype, and basely solicited peace in circnuiMiri 
in which Rome rejected all offers with disdain. But these caan- 
derations are confined to the contending republics; not so the eoi- 
sequences of the contest, which, if we may believe a jndicisni V^ 
lorian ^ by weakening the two great maritime states of Italy, des- 
troyed the balance of power, and opened the way to the < 
of the Turks in the succeeding century. 

According to the«ame vniter, Italy owes to that < 
valry , the loss of her mercantile superiority, and the lead w^idi the 
Portuguese and Spaniards took in the discovery of the Eant laifiai 
and in the general commerce of Europe. Certain it is that Fernet^ 
though she carried on the war against the Turks with unabated cot- 
rage down to the commencement of the last century, yet oooM no 
longer boast of certain victory, or meet the infidels with the sane 
confidence of success. Instead of increasing her empire, she coiM 
not even maintain its int^rity, and saw with unavailing indigntioa 
island after island wrested from her by the Mussulman arms* Ifthe 
victors had to lament the consequences of this civil contest, thevaa- 
quished it must be supposed, felt them still more vitally. In tralh, 
die Genoeie fleets, I believe, never after performed any achievaaot 
v?orthy the ancient prowess and fame of the republic 

While Fernet^ even till the moment of her extinction, kqpt some 
and indeed several of her dependencies, Genoa had lost aD ho^ 
Img before the last fetal invasion of the French; and tier ooaiest 
with Carriea^ the only one that remained to her till the midiHe of 
the last centuiy, after having displayed her weakness, tenoinaied ia 
tlie surrender of that island to the King of France. 

< Ad€0 tiria belli fortima, aneeiMqiieManfoityiitpropiittpcrknlasi laaial,^ 
ykcnmt.— Ttf. ZiV. lib. ixi. cap. i. 

«' Sofarioos was tbe fortuoc of war, and ao doubtful tbe contest, that they sis 
were cvcntMlly lictoriotis, were once in tbasreatest danger of nin. '^ 

' Abbate Denina. 
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Batit Genoa had the mortification , daring ihelast Uireeceniories, 
of^^ng her glory on the decline, it must bo owned that she found 
some compensation in the internal tranquillity which she has al- 
most iuTariably enjoyed during that period. This tranquillity 
is ascribed to the revolution which the celebrated Andrea 
Doria planned and executed with so much decision and ability; 
by which he wrested his country from the grasp of France, 
secured her independence abroad, and by a fair and moderate, 
if not a perfect goTcmment, established order and concord at 
iKNne. This event occurred in the beginning of September, 1528, 
and is still conunemorated by a festival of thanksgiving. 

In the different wars that have taken place during the last cen- 
tory, Genoa has generally adhered to the French interest; a line of 
policy dictated not so much by inclination, as by interest. The vi- 
cinity of the French coast, and particularly of their grand naval 
arsenal 2Vm/o#i, furnished them with the means of annoyance, if 
the republic declared against them ; while the vast sums which they 
iiad borrowedflrom it, and the interest which they paid, all of which 
if not forfeited, would have been suspended by war; served as an 
additional and probably more powerful check on the temper of the 
Genoese f supposing it to be hostile. But this spirit of calculation, 
iiowever well adapted to ordinary occurrences, was misplaced at 
the commencement of the revolution; it opened their gates to their 
enemies, and by making them masters of a position so advantageous, 
il contributed not a littie to their future triumphs, and to all the dis- 
asters of Italy. The slate of humiliation and almost slavery in 
in vrhich Genoa now groans, is therefore in a certain degree the 
work of their own hands, the result of an interested and narrow 
policy, and rather a self-inflicted punishment than an immerilQd 
misfortune. Yet I lament its fall ; the fame of its past achievements, 
its present magnificence, the industry of its people, and the bound- 
less charities of its nobles ; the splendour and fertility which it 
spreads over a scene of rocks and precipices ; the senatorial dignity 
of iu government, and the spark of Roman liberty that still glowed 
in its institutions, all combine to awaken compassion, and to excite 
a sentiment of deep regret for its ruin. 

The day alter our arrival we were presented to the Doge (Dur- 
razzo) a venerable old man, who received us with great affability 
or rather kindness, and very obligingly invited us to dinner; an hen 
nonr which we were reluctantly compelled to decline, as we were 
nnder the necessity of leaving Genoa before the appointed day ; a 
circumstance which we have many reasons to regret. The man-- 
Hers of the Doge were easy and unaffected ; his conversation was 
open and manly. One sentiment 1 thought remarkable, ^' Peace,** 
said he "will, I hope, last, and give us an opportunity of redeem- 
ing our honour."" I observed (with satisfaction, I acknowledge) that 
though Ions employed as ambassador ofilic republic at Fienna yhe 
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spoke French as becomes an Italian, nnwillingly, and wiih die ac- 
cent of his country strongly marlLed and perceptible even to«r 
ears. We had twice the honour of an audience, and botli tioMi 
every reason to be gratified with our reception. If onr gqod wishei 
can possibly be of any avail, the venerable Doge will pass the evoh 
ing of his honourable life in glory, and close it in tranqnillitj. 

ir in my observations on Genoa I passed over some ofcjeeis of 
curiosity noticed by most other travellers, such as the eolnwar 
celebrated plate of emerald, the beak of a Roman galleyi etc., the 
reader will remember that the French had been for several ycm 
masters of the city, and that the articles alluded to were eilkr 
seized by them, or removed previous to their first arrival, and stiD 
kept, and indeed likely long to remain, in a state of coDcealaieii. 

Some anecdotes also may perhaps be expected relative to fht 
character and the proverbial cunning and dishraesty of the fir- 
noeie. It is a misfortune to a nation as well as to an iiidlvidaal,li 
be branded by a great and popular poet with the Imputation of vice, 
or even to be held op to ridicule. The stain is indelible, : 
Ligurian deceitftil, dftm faliere faia nnebant\ will be i 
In every school, and echoed from pole to pole as long aiiaeei 
read, or VirgQ be understood. Tet supposing this impmitiaa is 
have been applicable to the ancient, it is not fiilr to coneliide tarn 
thence, that it is equally so to the modem Ligurian$. 

The character of a nation is the result of climate, soi!, reiigioB, 
government, and numberless other circumstances, most of vriucfe 
are liable to various modifications, and consequently not always re- 
gular in their efi(ects. Now of all these causes the two first aloae 
remain unaltered. The Liguriatis still live under the same ge- 
nial sky, and still inhabit the same nigged mountains ; In erery 
other respect they difier essentially from their forebthers. Tkeie 
had long struggled with enemies more powerful, more nnmeroas, 
and better disciplined than themselves. Art and stratagem be- 
came their principal weapons, and the fastnesses of the moantan 
were their only retreats. Thus, necessity first broke, and long ha- 
bit inured them, both to patience and to deceit, and made tliese two 
qualities the prominent features of their national character. The 
modem Ligurians enriched by commerce smile at the sterilitj of 
their soil, and blest for ages in the enjoyment of liberty, they haie 
defended it as it deserves to be defended, with courage and open 
force. They have met their enemies in array, and obtained many 
a glorious victory by skill and intrepidity. Stratagem does not 
seem to have entered into their tactics, nor do we hear that even 
In their negociations and treaties they have been remarkable te 
subterftige or duplicity. I need not observe the influence 



> i Ukm m tnw Ligimaa» bom to ehctt. 
At least while fortoiw faToar'd his deceit. 
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Christianity mast h&ye over the national character, and the im-' 
provement which imust inseparably accompany the universal adop- 
tion or a morality that commands strict justice, not in deeds only 
and external transactions, but even in thought and dqsire. This 
inflaence, I acknowledge, is sometimes counteracted, and with re- 
gard to some very perverse or very ignorant individuals, may now 
and then be toully suspended i yet with regard to the public mind, 
it is too generally fell and acknowledged, to admit of such constant 
habitual contravention as can make dishonesty and theft a feature 
of the national character* 

To these considerations we may add, that Genoa subsists en- 
tirely hy commerce, and that the essential interests of such a nation 
compel It necessarily to cultivate good fiiith and honesty as prime 
and Indispensable virtues $ nor has it ever, I believe, been heard 
thai the iKinkers and merchants in Genoa, have been deficient in 
these qualities. When I say bankers and merchants, I include 
many of the nobles, and almost all the opulent and respectable part 
of the community, that is, the portion which gives life, colour, and 
cneiiB7t or in other words, character to a people. As for the mob, 
it woold be very unfair indeed to form an estimate of the worth of 
any nation from their ignorance and vices $ for though they may 
have several qualities in common with the higher orders, yet as 
they are less under the infiuence of moral restraint, their vices more 
frequently predominante. Not that I mean lo insinuate that the 
populaoe of Geitoa are in any respect more vicious than the same 
class in other capitals, but such they have been represented, at least 
with r^rd to pilfiTing ; and as a proof we are told by strangers 
even at Genoa^ that the merchants, in order to avoid the losses 
occasioned by their dishonesty, employ as porters men fhmi Ber^ 
gam%0, a strong bodied honest race, to the total exclusion of their 
own countrymen. The fact may be admitted, but the motive Is not 
quite so clear. All ihc chairmen in London are Irish, almost all 
the watchmen of the same nation ; therefore 'some sagacious fo- 
reigner may infer, that the English are too weak for chairmen, too 
thievish and dishonest for watchmen. We should smile at the ab- 
sordity of such a reasoner. As for habits of over-reaching, cheat- 
ingt and deceiving strangers, they arc too common in every coun- 
try« to be characteristic of any in particular ; so general indeed are 
they, that I should find it difilcult to fix upon the spot where they 
are most prevalent. We may therefore be allowed to hope that 
the Genoese f though they are Liffwrians, may be exempt flrom the 
Yioet of their ancestors ; and that religion, liberty, and opulence 
oMiy have eradicated propensities which arose from ignorance, op- 
pression, and misery. 

Samrday, the eighteenth of September, we took leave of our 
friends of the Medusa, saw the ship under vreigh, and then set out 

Snr MiLtn 
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CHAPTER Xy. 

Fttsase of the Bocdietta— Nofi— Hawigo Tortooa— tha 
its Hblory, EdifieeS| and UniTanity — the Abbcj f 

Aioirr half a mile from the gate of Gefioa is the village < 
snbiurb of San Pier i Arenas its sitoatioii on the eoasly ] 
to the Poleevera, rendered it at once a place of greal resort, 
many palaces and villas remain as monuments of its nmgniici 
The Filla Imperiale is its principal ornament ; it is said to have 
been planned by jPo/Ztufib, and has two regular rows of P 
and Ionic colimins, an arrangement both simple and i 
this edifice is neglected, and like many others aronnd it, 
rently fisdling to ruins. 

We nert entered the valley of the Poleevera, so called I 
torrent {Pmrdfera) that intorsecu iu This stream 
peared, and left no traces but its broad rocky chamid ; it issrii 
however to return sometimes with such rapidity as to cany dfiA- 
vdl^ crossing its channel, and loitering in the passage ; a cir- 
cumstance which occasioned many disasters when the roed Ikj ia 
the very bed of the river. The Austrians, when driven oat of the 
city by the spirited efforts of its inhabitants in the year 1746, «- 
camped in the channel of the Polcevera then dry, but were alanwl 
in the middle of the night by the roaring of the torrent, descendnv 
in vast sheets from the mountains, and sweeping men, horses, md 
even rocks before it. The army extricated itself from this dm- 
gerous situation with diflSculty, and not without the loss ef sereral 
hundred men. 

The bridge thrown over the Poleevera and ComigUano is a Wh 
nument of the munificence of a nobleman of the GeniUe family. To 
the honour of the Genoese nobility, the same may be said of Ike 
excellent road that leads from San Pier ^ Arena to Campo Mm- 
rone. This road follows the banks of the Poleevera, forming a 
long windiug defile beautiftally diversified with villas and gardens, 
cypresses, olives, and vineyards. The soil is indeed naturally a 
dry naked rock, but industry protected by liberty has covered it 
•with verdiure and fertility. Immediately on leaving Campo Mar 
rone the first stage, we began to ascend the sleep of the BoeekeUa, 
one of the loftiest of the maritime Apetmines or rather Alpe (fbr 
so the ridge of mountains to the west of Portue Delphinue, now 
Porto Fine, was anciently called). The lower and middle regions 
of lUs mountain are well peopled, well cultivated, and shaded hy 
grom of lofty chestnuts. In this respect it resembles the 4lp€m^, 
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r / but its upper parts are totally Alpinei rough, wildi and 
barren. 

The BoeekeUa is one of the great bulwarks of Genoa: It was 
in the late war occupied by the French, but forced by the Ans- 
trians. The trenches and mounds thrown up by the former are 
still discernible, and may be traced for a considerable distance, 
forming altogether a barrier ahnost insuperable. The French army 
was at least fifteen thousand strong, furnished with artillery and 
erery article of ammunition in abundance, and commanded by 
Jfflfiwa, a general of some experience and of aclmowledged in- 
trepidity. Yet with all these advantages, their entrenchments were 
forced, and they were compelled to shelter themselves behind the 
ramptns of Genoa, by an enemy not twice their number. 

The view at the BoecheUa is confined by the various swells and 
pinnacles that form the ridge of the mountain, excepting on one 
side, where it extends over the valley of ihtPoleeveray takes in the 
outworks of Genoa intersecting the brows of the hills, and just 
catches a glimpse of the sea on each side \ for Genoa itself lies co- 
Tered by its guardian mountains. The Boeoheiia is one of the 
few mountains where the road runs nearly over the summit, while 
in the otlier passages over the ji^s and Apenninoi it commonly 
winds through a defile \ it is represented as one of the Apennines^ 
thooi^, as I suspect, without sufficient grounds, at it does not ap- 
pear to rise more than five thousand feet at the utmost above the 
level of the sea, an elevation far below several points of this chain 
of moontains. The descent is almost as long and tedious as the 
ascent, but neither is dangerous, excepting in a few places where 
there is no parapet on the brink of the precipices. We spent about 
six boors in the passage of the Giogo {Jugunij hill) of the Boe^ 
ekeUa, and entered FoUaggio about ten o'clock at night. 

Next morning we set out early ; the road (the FiaPoMthumid) tra- 
verses the defile, sometimes on level ground, sometimes on the verge 
ofapredpicesuspendedover atorrent. The scenery is very romantic, 
alternately open and wooded, here green and fertile, there barren 
and rodqr, thus presenting all the delightful contrasts of shade and 
nakadness, of wildness and cultivation, which characterize the 
Apemmmoi. One of the most striking objects that occurred was the 
fortreift of Gaei, occupying the summit of a rocky hill, and com- 
■iandingthe defile. Shortly after we discovered through a break 
in the nH>imtains the immense plain of Piedmonie, and then cross- 
ing tlie fioUnario, a high, fertile, and well-wooded hill, we found 
ouieMif at length at the foot of the Apennines^ and turned for ever 
frooi these beautiful and m:^cstic mountains. 

A few miles further on we entered Novi, a small busy town, the 
latl of the Genoese territory, where several of the nobles have villas 
in wMth they used to pass the spring and the autumn. The coife- 
try which we had traversed exhibits no monuments, and awakens 
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IIbw reoonections of daasic ages. The long contMts of tlMi ] 
with ihe Lignrian mountaineers contributed less to the l 
to the discipline of the former^ by keeping the legion fai < 
and by accustoming the generals to caution and vigllaBce. 

*< Is hostiS4** says Titus Lhrius, speaking of these peoftey ^' vrirt 
natus ad continendam inter magnorum interralla b^onm F 
militarem disdplinam^ erat t nee alia proYlncia milltem aufii 
▼irtntem acliebat. Mam Asia, et amenitate urbinm, et oo^ 
restrium maritimarumque renim, et mollltift hostium 

opibusy ditioreS) quam fortiores exercitus fiiciebat !■ ii- 

guribus omnia erant , quae militem excltarent : loca nuMitaMi « 

aspera,qufieetipsiscapere labor e^, et ex preoccnpatia d^iieot 

hostera— itinera ardua, angusta, infesta insidiisi ho^ levis« 

Teioxet repentinus, qui nullum nsqoam tempns^ 

quieium ant sectirum esse sineret } oppugnatio 

torum casteliorum laboriosa simul periculosaque: inopa i 

parsimonil astringeret milites, prsed® hand 

Itaque non lixa sequebatur, non Jumentonun longtit ordo 

extendebat : nihil prsBter anna , et yiros omnem t 

bentesy erat« Nee deerat nsquam cum lis Tel mierift beH id 

cansa : quia propter domestlcam inopiam yicinos agroa faacnnlHMi 

nee tamen in discrimen sumnus rerum pugnabttnr *• ' 

I insert this passage in full lengthy notonlyonaocoioiialthi 
solidity of the obserration and the beauty of the tamgajigiei but dt 
the historical allusions which it contains, as they tend to dapiij 
the character of the ancient Ligurians, and to show how widely k 
differs fh)m that of their descendants. To this we may add, tkat 
if the modems have not the actiyi^, the enterprise, or the paticMS 
of their ancestors, neither have they the same motive to impel Iheai 
to warfare— |HW0fify/ and indeed, it must be acknowledgedi thtt 

* Lit. ixxix. cap. x. — ^That enemy was born at il were to keep tip dM Iohb 
discipline in the intenrals betwixt greater wars, iter did any other fW Ot laMi n man dM 
the valonr of the soldier. . For Asia, from the deUciousness of Its dtiea, and Ihiiiw 
dance of its produetions both by sea and land, and the eftaninaey off thn wmmtf^ mi 
the wealth of its kings, encreased rather the ridies than the hravoy of thaandas*. 
In liguria there was erery thing to rouse the soldier ; ragged and monntninoan ihMlb 
which it is both laborious to take possession of, and to dislodfa Ihn asesy fnm 
them when they are pre-oecupied'^roads diScult, narrow, besot with mmbmmini 
a light-armed and rapid and sudden enemy, who would suffer no lionr and no phos ts 
be secure or at rest; the necessary sieges of fortified places, at oncn toilstM «i 
dangerous ; a poor country, which pmched the soldiers with want, but ttifdk earii 
aflbrd little plunder. Consequently no sutlers attended, no hmg train of beaitofff 
burden swelled the army ; there was nothing but arms, and mea whoan anie haft 
wasinanns. Rbrwas there ever wanting either the subject or oecaMO off siarwiik 
tham, bacHie oaaeeooaiofdMBrpawrty aibonM» they waraahiayaMitlBK iaar* 
>iatethanei s hhog i i ^f i U aih t ;aadyMtthBvhrtfamtaiiirftiia<iiiBiait 
iMthei 
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tte people throngbont the Genoese territory seem in general weU 
fed, healthy, and contented. Possibly the cxactionsof their present 
nasters (the French), by plnndering them of their wealth and by 
restoring their mountains to their primitive barrennessi may rerive 
their former restlessness, and convert them once more into a tribe 
of free-booting mountaineers. 

The road from Novi to AUisandria crosses a plain, fertile and 
well cultivated, but sandy and rather naked. The ruins of the 
citadel of Toriana (Dertona) demolished by the French, He ex* 
tended over the side of a distant hill, and from tlieir magnitude and 
whiteness present a grand and striliing spectacle. 

We now entered the fatal plain of Marengo^ where the fortune 
o( Bonaparte triumphed over the skill and the valour of the veteran 
Melae, and obtained a victory which Europe, and in particular 
Italy plundered and cnsclavcd, will long have reason to deplore. 
Ibis event is inscribed in bad Latin, Italian, and French, on the 
pedestal of an insigniflcant Doric pillar^ erected on the high road 
h the little village ot Marengo: a few sculls collected in digging 
Ihe foundation, and now ranged in order round the pedestal, form 
a savage but appropriate ornament to this monument. 

It Is not my intention, as indeed it would be foreign to my plan, 
to give an account of the battle ot Marengo, or to add one more to 
Ihe many contradictory relations of that event now in circulation. 
B«t I may observe, that this batUe, whether the scale was turned 
by the skill or by the fortune of Bonaparte, was in its result one of 
Ihe roost fanportant that has taken place either in modem or in 
ancient times. Compared to It, the bloody fields of Jemappe, 
Itterwinden, HohenKndeny sink into insignificance} their con- 
seqoences were transitory, and no country was permanentiy lost or 
won by the contesting parties in consequence of the defeat or 
victory. Even the carnage of Cannee loses its horrors when put in 
eompctltion with the disaster ot Marengo. Rome , in the wisdom 
of her senate, in the courage of her people, and in the magnanl- 
nily of both, found adequate resources, and rose fhmi her defeat, 
more glorious and more tremendous. At Marengo, Italy was laid 
prosCrate and bound at the feet of Bonaparte; her fortresses were 
abandoned : her ramparts levelled ; or to use the phrase of the coih 
qoeror himself, the Afpe ^ere annihilated. The whole of this 
deligfatltal country, the garden of Europe, the mistress of the Medi- 
terranean, teeming with population , and big with the seeds of 
evpfre, magna mater fmgumj magna virAm s is now not nomi- 
naHy but really and effectually at the disposal of France. Often in- 
Taded , sometimes overrun, but never before totally subdued and in 
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entire subjection to a foreign power, Italy most at length bend kr 
neck to the yoke, and submit like Greece to a barbarian conqvenr. 
Her republics, that still retained the name and breathed Che ^iril 
of ancient liberty, are no more; her cities, each the capital of a 
independent state, are now reduced to provincial towns; her tiaf- 
doms, though still flattered with the titie, are sunk into trifastaiy 
dependencies: the monuments of her glory, and the masierpieeesof 
her arts, are all marked out for plunder^ and what she has siB 
more reason to deploi*e, the spirit which acquired that glorji aid 
inspired those arts, is fled perhaps for ever. 

Qnod fngiens reditnraque nnnqiiaB 
Libertis. . . . non rcsjiicit ultra 
Ausooiam >. X«c tuL 43a. 

The village ot Marengo is about two miles flrom AUumMm^ 
The BomMa in summer, a shallow stream, spread OYer a wile 
channel intersected with littie islands and lined with wiliims, lovs 
within half a mile of the latter. AleMMandria is merely a ibrtraii 
and remarkable only for the sieges which it has sustained. It ms 
built in the twelfth century, and takes its name flrom the then Fope, 
Alexander III. It lately belonged to the King of Sardinia. 

From Alettandria we returned to Marengo^ and again croauif 
the plain passed through Tariona (ancienUy Dertand) a town bj 
no means handsome, and proceeded thence to f^'ogkiera^ynkere nt 
passed the night. This town is supposed to take its name fron 
f'icM Irice, a littie barbarized indeed, but still perc^tible in iU 
modern appellation. It is large and well built. In common with ike 
neighbouring cities, Foghiera is said to have suffered more tnm the 
quarrels between the Emperors and the Popes than from theams of 
the invading barbarians. The observation might perhaps be ge- 
neralized, as witii few exceptions, the towns of Italy haTe bea 
treated with more cnielty by internal than external enemies. 

From Tofiona to Foghiera, and indeed to Milan, the road tra- 
verses one of the most fertile as well as beautiful parts of the cele- 
brated plain watered by the Po and the Tetino, with their man} 
tributary streams, and bounded by the jilps and the Apenmna* 
Jio country in the world perhaps enjoys more advantages than this 
extensive and delicious vale. Irrigated by rivers that never Caul, it 
is clad even in the burning month of July and August with per- 
petual verdure, and displays, after a whole season of scordiiBg 
sunshine, the deep green carpet of the vernal months. Even in the 
beginning of October, autumn had scarcely tinged its woods, vrhile 



Fair Ubertj has spread her winfi» and fled. 

Ah ! ncTer to return nor» as she flies. 

Oa sad ^qsouia deinis rcrcrt her eye: . 
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the purple and yellow flowers of spring sUll variegaied its ricli 
grassy meadows. The climate, like that of Italy at large. Is uniform 
and serene; but as the more southern provinces are refreshed dur- 
ing the soltry season by a breeze from the sea, so these plains are 
cooled by gales that blow constantly from the bordering mountains. 
Hence the traveller, who has been panting and melting away in the 
Rowing atmosphere of Florence and Genoa, no sooner crosses 
the ApenmneM, and descends into the Milanese, than he finds 
himself revived and braced by a freshness, the more agreeable 
and unexpected, because he still continues to enjoy the same un- 
clouded sky, and azure firmament. Nor is this vale deficient, as 
plains if extensive usually are, in interest; nor is it like the 
Netherlrnnde, a lifeless level, where no swell presents itself to 
attract the eye, and to vary the sullen uniformity. The plains of the 
Pa J enclosed between two chains of vast mountains, ahrays have 
oae and sometimes both in view ; while numberless ramifications 
hranching from them, intersect the adijacent countries in all di- 
rections, and adorn them with ridges of hills that diminish In size 
and elevation as they are more distant from the parent moimtains. 

The road firom Novi to Pavia presents on the right many of 
these eminences, resembling the hills of Surry, and like them 
adorned with trees, churches, villas, and castles. 

As we approached the Po we found the roads deep and sandy; 
the river, though nearly confined by the dryness of the season to 
the middte of its channel, is yet a majestic stream ; we passed it on 
a flying bridge, and admired its banks as we glided across. As they 
are low, they are susceptible of one species of ornament only, and 
that conrists of groves of forest trees that shade its margin, and as 
they hang over it and sometimes bathe their branches in its v^ves, 
CBlIven it by the reflection of their thick and verdant foliage. 
Among these trees the poplar is now, as it was anciently, pre- 
dominant ; and by its height and spreading form, adds considerably 
io Che beauty of the scenery. 

lUmi ciput omlirtTere Tirenta 
Htliadim, totisque floimt dcctra capillis '• 

ClanHm. 

The Cd>le of Phaeton, so prettily told by Ovid, and so amusing 
to boyish fancy, naturally occurs to the recollection of the traveller, 
and enhances ^e pleasure with which he contemplates the stream 
and its bordering scenery. 

A little neat church not far firom the river dedicated to St. Lau^ 



* AboTV tikt \mA» of «U tU titt«r.trftia 
Tliick-tptMdiBf bruchct fonii'd « TWiIttt stiad^, 
And froM iMrdnfpias tmsrt ambfr strvam'il. 
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rent0, fmafhtmenpeitemque repulii \ shows what nvageft Oi 
Po sometimes makes, and bow much the inhabitanis dread ils ia- 
undations. As we approached Pavia^ the Terdure and f 
the country, if possible, increased, and eiJiibited an 
altogether cooling and delightful. 

The Tesino {Tieinui) bathes the walls of Pavia^ and waim in 
whole territory. Another branch of the same riTer flowa aboil a 
mile and a half from the town, and is finely shaded with poplar 
groves. The Ttcinus is a noble stream, clearand rapid. In clear- 
ness as well as in the shades that grace its banks, it agrees with the 
well-known description of Silius; but in the rapidity of ils cwreM 
it differs widely from it*. Perhaps the poet meant its apparent, lat 
its real course, and if so, his expressions are at least poetically ap- 
plicable; as the unruiDed smoothness of the surfoce, and ihe even- 
ness of the motion deceive the eye, and in part conceal Ils npUkj* 
Another circumstance, which contributes much to the beauty eftUi 
river, has not, I think, been noticed ; I mean its serpentine ooane 
and the number of islands encircled by its meanders, which, shaM 
as they frequently are with poplars, beeches, and elms, eniille the 
stream to the epithet of beauHful attached to it by Qaodian (/W- 
elur TieitiUiy A stone bridge, long and covered with a wocNka 
gallery, leads over the river to the gate oiPavia. 

PAVIA. 

This city derived ils first and ancient name from the river on the 
banks of which it stands, and was, like it, called Tidnum. Uadn 
this appellation it acquired no fame, and seems indeed scarcely to 
have altracied notice. The first battle between Annibal and Um 
Romans under Scipio, reflected a bloody glare on the banks of the 
stream, but left the town (if it then existed) in its original ohica- 
rity. A melancholy visit of Augustus to honour the ashes d 
Drusus, and a few disorderly skirmishes in the contest betweci 
Vitellius and Olho, ser>e merely lo record the existence of Tki- 
num. Between the sixth and eighth century the ancient 

> Because he kepi of the inundition and the pestilence. 

' Camleas Tictnas aqau. et stagna rndoso ' 

Perspicuus scmt turt>ari nescia fuado, 

Ac aitidom yiridi trnte tnhit amae liqaoraa > 

Vix credas labi ; ripit tarn mitU opacU 

Argntoa inter Tolocram certamina, cantos, 

8oo»ir«raai dacit lacwU furgitc lympham. 

m. ir. 7a. 
No Mad aptarniag rrom his akaliow b«d, 
Taaino keeps his waves onsullieJ still. 
And slowly drags his atare stream along : 
Scarce might he seem to moTc, so toft and smooth. 
Amid the channl of hirds that warble round. 
Hit limpid conait flowst iupiriof alaep. 
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disappeared, and under Uie appollation of /^pta , aollened by 
Italian eupliony into Pmia^ the town became a coniderable oily, 
and the residence of a race of barbarian monarcbs. Thtodarie 
first noticed it ; his Gothic successors frequented it, and the Xom- 
gobardic princes not being masters of Rome, made it the capital 
of their dominions. While the seat of their ignorant court it be* 
came, by a singular fate, the cenire of the few glimmerings of 
science that still beamed on that benighted region, and may per- 
haps be considered as the first Mother university. 

yoliaire acknowledges that France owes all her arts and 
sciences to Italy ; and if we may believe recorded tradition, Pavim 
sent her one of her first masters, PUtro di Pi$a. To him the 
university of Paris looks up as to her founder, next at least to 
Cbarlenagne, whose zealous endeavours to propagate knowledge 
attracted some of the most eminent scholars of the age to his capi- 
tal, and drew at the same time, Aleuin from York and Pietro 
from Pavia. Whether either of these once illustrious seminaries 
can really boast of so early an origin, I do not pretend to de- 
termine ; but certain it is, that to her University Pavia owes her 
principal fame, I might .nhnost say her existence. In common 
with the other cities of Italy Pavia suffered all the extremes of 
barbarous invasion and tyrannic sway, went through all the vi- 
cissitudes of the middle ages, flourished under the auspices of li- 
berty, and finally, withered away under the yoke of monarchy. 
In this last stage, her University alone suspended her total ex- 
tinction, and still continues her only hope and support. It has in 
its time produced many men eminent in every branch of literature 
and science, and is still supplied with professors of reputation. It 
lias a noble librar}-, grand halls for lectures, anatomical galleries, 
a botanical garden, and several well-endowed colleges; yet with 
all this apparatus, its schools are not much frequented, and indeed 
the very streets of the town seem solitary and forsaken. Whether 
Ibis desolation be ascribabie to the influence of the French, to the 
spirit of the times, or to any internal defect in the constitution of 
the University, it is diincult to determine. 

When a republic, Pavia sent, it is recorded, fifteen thousand 
men to the crusades, a number equal to half her actual popuhiiitiu, 
which amounts to little more than thirty thousand souls. It is 
however some consolation to reflect, as it is highly honoui^blo to 
the city, that its spirit did not evaporate with its prosperity, that it 
is one of the few states which have always rebelled against the 
French, and that more than once it succeeded in expelling them 
from its walls ; unfortunately in their last attempt, though perhaps 

> An appellation Ukcn from the Roman tribe of that name, in which th« natives 
of rteuum^ who enjoyed the rights of Eonian citisms, were enrolled. The nano 
of P9i9ia is therefore strictly classical. 
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more intrepid than in a formers ^^ citizens were less snooessMi 
and atoned for their untimely patriotism by the blood of their ■»- 
gistratesy whom Bonaparte ordered to be shot. Had every city ii 
Italy shown as much resolution, their united exertions must lent 
been crowned with success, and this lovely country would not wm 
groan under the iron rod of a most insolent enemy. 

Of its edifices, whether churches, colleges, or palaces, n<Miei far 
their magnitude, style, or decorations, seem to deserve particihr 
attention. One church however the traveller will visit with iih 
terest, because it contains the ashes otBoetius, distingalshedhy 
his taste and learning in an age of barbarism and ignorance; If 
his noble birth at a time when few indeed could claim pitridii 
honours; and, above, all, by his independent senatorial spirit ii 
an era when Rome was obliged to bend her neck under tlie swif 
of a barbarian. Though put to death by the jealousy of a tyraal, 
he enjoys a double privilege which, I believe, has never beiore 
fallen to the lot of a patriot. His tomb was raised by an Emperor, 
and his epitaph written by a Pope. The church 1 allade to, ii 
that called In Cielo Aureo; the Emperor was Otho III. and Ik 
Pope Sylvester II. 

In the same temple the body of St. Augustin is said to repose; it 
was first transported to Sardiniahy the Romans who fled Iraa the 
ftiry of the Vandals then ravaging Africa, and aftervrards it was cw- 
veyed by order of one of the Longobardic monarchs to /Virta, where 
it lay concealed and forgotten till the seventeenth century. Even 
traveller, who loves truth or reveres genius, would visit with interest 
and respect the tomb that contains the ashesof the learned, thepions, 
the benevolent Austin, the christian Plato — Quidenim habetj sajrs 
Erasmus, a competent judge, or&tirArt#/iAMti# hoe scripiaretd 
magis aureumvelaugustiu9?^Bui the oblivion that so long brooded 
over these venerable remains, and the doubts that must naturally arise 
from it check our ardour as we advance, and excite an apprehensioa 
lest the tribute which we wish to offer to virtue and wisdom, shoiid 
be erroneously directed to the putrid dust of some northern inn- 
der, or of some half savage Longobard. 

CHIARAVALLE. 

About four miles from Pavia stands the abbey of Chiaratalle, 
once celebrated for its riches and magnificence. It belonged to the 
Carthusian monks, and on the suppression of the order by the Em- 
peror Joseph, it passed with a property of twenty thousand pounds 

' An. l^o6, 

' For i»hat eta th^ CkrUliau world iHNist^ inore goldeO| or aiorc aagosl Uhb 
this writer ? 
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per annam to gov^^l1nent; of this sum about five hundred pounds 
jMT annum was annexed to the hospital of Pavia ,- of the disposal 
of the remainder, equally appropriate and benevolent, wUhaui 
ihuhij there is, I believe, at present nothing on reconl. A fine 
avenue of limes and poplars, shedding a religious gloom on the tra- 
veller as he drives under ihem, leads to the arched entrance open- 
ing into a spacious court, with the church full in front. This edifice 
is of Gothic and Saxon intermingled ; its walls are of solid white 
marble, lined within with various kinds of precious stones. Sculp- 
tnre and carving, whether in marble, gems, or metals, are here dis- 
pUyed in all their pomp, and oftentimes, in all their excellency. 
Ornaments indeed are not so much bestowed as squandered on 
every part ; but they are all so rich, so perfect in their kin^, so 
well placed for effect, and so admirably adapted to the style of the 
edifice at large, that the most fastidious observer would find it dif- 
Bcnit to retrench them. 

This abbey was founded about the year i&OO by Galeae Fieeanti, 
wkose tomb stands ojd one side of the transept ; though the church 
itself may justly be cMisidered as his real mausoleum.^ A few Au- 
gnstinian friars are now employed to perform the duties required 
bj the foundation, and to keep the church in order ; a task which 
Ihey fdlfil with commendable zeal and exactness, as few similar 
edifices exhibit more neatness and cleanliness than that entrusted 
to tlieir care. The view from the tower over the surrounding plain, 
bordered by the AIpe and Jpennmes^ is verdant, rich, and luxu- 
rious beyond expression. Besides these qualities it has another 
title to onr attention, as it was the theatre of the bloody and deci- 
sive battle ot Pavia, bclwcon the French and the Imperialists,which 
lennlnated in the defeat of the former, and in the capture of their 
grilant monarch Francis T. 

A French traveller ' relates an anecdote that does equal credit to 
this prince's piety and magnanimity on this trying occasion. lie 
ma conducted after the battle to this Abbey, and entering the 
chnrcb at the time the monks were singing part of the hundred and 
eighteenth (nineteentli) psalm, immediately joined the choir in the 
following verse : — 



Biki quia hnmiliasii me, ut dbctm justiiicationes tuas. 
It isgood for me that tbou hast hnmbled me ; that I may learn diy sUtnlci. 

Socfa resignation combined with so much valour, and with so high a 
tpirit in such circumstances, is heroic and almost sublime. How- 
ler, though we admire and love the prince we cannot but rejoice 
in this, and indeed in every other defeat of tlie French army, par- 
ticularly on tliis side of the Alp$. Tliey are the most active and 

* AHrflkbard. 

II. V^ 
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most persevering enemies that Italy knows, and have vrasted ha 
cities and fields more frequently, more extensively, and more wu- 
tonly, than any other invading barbarians. Hitherto indeed thq 
have generally met with the punishment due to cruelty, ambltioa, 
and insolence ; and their short-lived triumphs on Hesperian ground 
have terminated in discomfiture and ruin. It is to be hoped, that 
their late successes will be as transient as their ancient victoriei, 
and add another proof to the observation of the poet, that the Lily 
IS not destined to flourish in Italian soil '. 

They still show the chamber in which the French moniircb WM 
confined during the first day and night of his captivity. It is small, 
plain, and unadorned, as the private apartments, evenof theridMii 
abbies, invariably are ; and it is distinguished only by the imagi- 
nary importance which it derives from the presence of the ro^ 
captive. 

We left the abbey in the dusk of the evening, rolled rapidly orer 
a smooth and level road, and entered Milan sd>out pine o'clock 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Milan, its History, its Cathedral — Coinparijton lietween Roman and Gollik ARki' 
tectiire — St. Charles Borromeo , his Character — St Ambrose — Basilid wd 
Bibliotheca Ambrosiana — Colleges and Hospitals of Milan — Character ofiO 
Inhabitants. 

MiLAir, Milanoj anciently Mediolanum, may be ranked waitat 
the few cities of Italy which have, I will not say escaped, kiiriseo 



' Merlin gli fe Teder che quA»i told 
Gii altri, cbe poi di Francia acettro aTraiino, 
O dl ferro gli cacrdti distratti. 
O di fame, o di pctte ai Tcdranno i 
E rhe brcTi allrgrcizc, e langlii lattl. 
Poco guadagno, ed infiuitn danno 
Riportrran d'ltalia ; che non lie0 
Cht'l Cigiio M quei terrtno aUim rmdie*, 
f ^riosto, OrlaitJa Fmrioto, Canto zziiil. to. 

Sage Merlin aliow'd hhn, that whatever king 
In days to come shall fill the Gallic throne. 
Shall see bis armies by the sword destroy'd. 
Or famine, or wide-wasting peatileocc^ 
Short apace of joy, and loog>enduriDg woe. 
And scanty profit, and nnmeasnr'd loss. 
Shall be their lot in Italy; for ne'er 
Will fata permit ihe lily-loyr'r of Fraoee 
To strike its roou in our t)iric« happy soil. 

The flower de luce or lily was the distinctive ornament of the iwal «■•■ 
France. 
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superior to the derastation of ages, wan and rcTolutions, and 
brought down to modem times thei greatest part, if not the Whole, 
of theirancient celebrity. This city mostbe acknowledged to have 
enjoyed, during certain of her history, greater independence, but 
it may be doubted whether for any length of time she could boast 
of so exuberant a population, so wide a circumference, or such du- 
rable peace and prosperity, as fi*om the middle to the end of the last 
century. Many, we well know, arc the blessings which accom* 
pany independence ; but independence, by which I mean exemption 
fh>m foreign influence, is only a partial advantage if it be not per- 
fected by liberty. This observation is, I think, in a peculiar 
manner elucidated by the history of MUan^ IriUch, from its situa- 
tion, the rerlility of the surrounding country, and the mildness of 
the climate, soon attained, aifd with a few intervals of visitation and 
disaster generally preserved, but never exceeded, a certaui mediih 
crity of fame and magnificence. 

This city, like most of those situated between the Alp9 and 
jfpennwegy is of Gallic origin. The Imuhriam were its found- 
ers, and at an early period of Roman history, built it, or rathw 
cn-cted a feiw hovels, which gradually rose from a village toa town, 
and at length became a city ; or so at least it was called during the 
reign of Taniuinius Priscus, or his successor Ancus Martins. As 
the capital of a considerable territory it had acquired, in the year 
of Rome 531, strength sufficient 10 keep a Roman army in check for 
some time, and to require the united eflbrts of two Consuls. Un- 
der Rumaa control it enjoyed tranquillity undisturbed for many 
ages, increased in opulence, improved in the polite arts , and Im^ 
came the seat of an academy honoured, if we may be allowed to 
conjecture from an inscription still extant, with the appellation ef 
TiortB Athenw (New Athens). One advantage indeed this city pos- 
sessed quite peculiar to itself, as its prosperity was rather increased 
than diminished by the civil wars and the invasions of the third and 
Ibarth centuries ; so that while the other cities of Italy and of the 
whole empire were gradually wasting away under the increasing 
calamities of tlie times , and even Rome herself, with all her lofl^ 
prerogatives of majesty and of fame, saw her streets deserted and 
her pi>mp withering under the influence of warring powers, Milan 
flourished in population and splendour, and became, not indeed the 
nominal but oftentimes the real seat of empire. Such was its state 
under some of the successors of Constantino : and particularly da- 
ring the reign of the Valentinians, and such its glory when des^ 
critH*d by Ausonius, and decorated with temples and porticos, with 
baths and amphiiheatres. But here its ancient prosperity closedi 
and the era of its disasters commenced. Its situation at the foot of 
the Alps, exposed it to the attacks, while its splendour and iSune 
attracted the attention, of every invading barbarian. AuUa visited 
it faiUsftiry, and Orst plundered, then butchered its inhabiuints. 



%Cx 
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^ext ihe Gothsj under Filiges^ in order lo punish an effort of Bo- 
man spirit indignantly spuming at their yoke, delivered il up to 
{lames and devastation . It was afterwards taken and sacked by the 
Lafigobardij under their king Alboin, and abandoned during the 
existence of their kingdom, to contempt and insignificance. Gkar- 
lemagne restored il, in part at least, to its former dignity ; but one 
of his successors, the emperor Barbarossa, irritated by the insfr- 
lence of its inhabitants, or perhaps instigated by the neighbouriiig 
rivil cities, razed it to the ground, and if wo may believe some his- 
torians, tore up its foundations and passed the ploughshare over its 
ruins. But Milun survived even this trcmendious visitation, and 
rose almost immediately, and even with the assistance [of the same 
prince, from her ashes. 

This re-establishment, as well as her former splendour, was is 
some measure owing to the zeal and the authority of her pastors, 
who, like the Roman pontiffs, after having long been the benebi'- 
tors and the fathers of their flocks, at length became their sove- 
reigns. One of them, of the name of Fuconti^ transmitted his tem- 
poral authority to his nephew, whose descendants reigned br 
several generations with considerable influence and rqMtatioD. Of 
these dukes, for such was their title, John Galea* f^meatUi, was 
the most distinguished, and the first perhaps who perited bothby his 
military talents and by his useful institutions, the sovereignty which 
his ancestors had in part usuiped. The cathedral of Milan^ the 
Carthusian abbey o^Paria^ several bridges and aqueducts, and abou* 
all the various canals that intersect, drain, and fertilize thiscountry, 
are to this day monuments of the piety, the patriotism, and the be- 
nevolence of this prince. 

Unfortunately for Milan , and indeed for all Italy, the family 
of the p'isconti formed matrimonial connexions with the royal dy- 
nasty of France, which, on the extinction of the former, laid claia 
to its torrilories, and made repealed attempts with various success 
to take possession of them. These attempts at length terminated 
in the derisive battle of Pacta, which broke the French power in 
Italy, and secuit^d the possession of iUtVa/t to Spain, and cventnali) 
to Austria, who retained it, with a few intenals of incidental aod 
temporary incursions, till the French revolutionary invasion. 

I have elsewhere observed that the Austrian government is in 
general mild and benevolent , and that the provinces under lis 
control enjoy a fair proportion of ease and prosperity. This ob- 
servation is peculiarly applicable to the Milanese, the natural fer- 
tility of which, if the cultivators be not checked by despotic regu- 
lations, and partial taxation, supplies in abundance all the com- 
forts of life, and all that can stimulate and recompense industry. 
Hence, under the Austrian sway , it exhibited, like the ^*ether- 
lands, a scene of population, riches, and felicity, seldom equalled 
even in free countries, and alike delightful to the eye, and lo the 
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heart of the hamanc traveller. The emperor Joseph; whli good 
intentions but bad policy , first disturbed the tranquillity of both 
these happy provinces , in attempting to introduce innovations, 
most of v?hichy whether in their own nature useftil or not, were un- 
questionably unpopular. The fermentation excited by these ili- 
advised measures, was scarcely appeased by the prudence of Z^o- 
pold, Joseph's successor, when the French revolution burst forth 
like a volcano, and disgorged Its burning torrent over all the neigh- 
bouriog territories. How long the effects of this infernal ebullition 
may be felt, or how for its ravages may extend, it is difficult to dc* 
tennine. Suffice it to say, that both the Milanese and the Nether- 
lands Ml within its range, and have experienced the ftiU effects of 
its Airy. The latter, plundered of its riches, and its constitution, 
and deprived of half its population, shares with France, her name, 
her misery, and her infamy. The former erected into the capital 
of a nominal republic, but in fact, of a miserable and oppressed 
province, sees its resources swallowed up in contributions, its 
churches stript, its public establishments plundered, its youth cor- 
rupted and enrolled in the armies of its oppressors , and all its 
scenes of opulence, and all its prospects of security, turned into 
want and uncertainty. 

Milan is a groat and splendid city, near eleven miles in circum- 
ference , containing about one hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. Its general appearance however, docs not in my opinion^ 
correspond with its reputation ; the streetsarenot always oitherwide 
or regular, or well built, and it prcsonis lew edifices of magnifi- 
cence or beauty sufficont to attract attention. Of these, the cathe- 
dral without doubt is the principal. It issiluatcd almost in the centre 
of the city, and occupies part of the great square. It is of Gothic 
architecture, and its materials are white marble. In magnitude this 
edifice yields to few. Inferior only to the Basilica f'aiicana, it equals 
in length, and in breadth surpasses the cathedral of Florence and 
St. Paul's \ in the interior elevation it yields to both; in exterior it 
exceeds both ; in fret work, carding, andstatues, it goes beyond all 
chnrches in the world, St. Petcr*s itself not excepted. Its double 
aisles, its clustered pillars, its lofty arches ; the lustre of its walls; its 
numberless niches all filled with marble figures, give it an appearance 
novel even in Italy, and singularly majestic. Such, at least, it must 
appear to those who admire theGothic manner called by the Italians 
Tedesea Creutonic), so uncommon in Italy in its purity, as most of 
the edifices that bear that appellation are, as I have before observed, 
a mixed style formed of a degradation of Koman architecture dressed 
up in maresco ornaments. The admirer of English Gothic will 
observe one peculiarity, which is, that in the cathedral of Milan^ 
there is no screen, and that the chancel is entirely open , and se- 
parated from the nave only by its elevation. In the front of the 
chancel » and almost immediately above the stops, rives on four 
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additional steps the altar, and behind it, in a semicireular tom; 
the choir. Thus the altar stands as in the Roman BatUiem , aid 
indeed in all ancient churches, between the clergy and the pcMopie. 

Two circuoHlances are particularly observable in this chuiths 
the one ii, that there are no chapels properly so called , becaosft 
the Ambrosiaa rite, which long retained the ancient custom of al- 
lowing one altar only, and one service in each chiirch, not havug 
conformed to the modem mode when the cathedral was cooh 
menced, no provision was made in the plan for private masses aad 
oratories. This omission conlributcs much to the simplicity and 
the unity of the edifice. Altars however there now are in abwH 
dance^ but placed in such a manner as does not interfere with the 
general design. The second Is the thinness of the pillars or rather 
of the clusters of pillars, which, while they support the Tanlt, aad 
are of course numerous, amounting to filly-two, yet conceal no put 
of the edifice, and allow the eye to range over the whole atpleasue. 
How much superior are pillars to buttresses, and colonnades is 
arcades ! the lightness, the simplicity, and the openness of the one, 
to the cumbersome weight of the other, which occupies so nach 
space, conceals so many parts, and so obstructs the appearasee sf 
an edifice. In truth, the traveller when he has seen and 
the majestic simplicity of St. Peter ad Fineula, Sta, 
Maggiore, and St, Paid, fuori le miira (without the walk), ^ 
even the towering arcades of Si. Peter's with regret, and laments 
that a colonuade is wanting to the interior perfection of the Ta- 
ticau. 

The pillai-s of the cathedral of Milan are more than ninety fieel 
in height , and about eight in diameter. The dimooisions of the 
church at large are as follows : In length four hundred and ninety- 
eight, in breadth two hundred and ninety-eight , in interior eleva- 
tion under the dome two hundred and fifty-eight, and four hun- 
dred in exterior, that is to summit of the tower. The pavement is 
formed of marble of difiereul colours, disposed in various pattens 
and figures. The .number of niches is great, and every niche has 
its statue, which, with those placed on the balustrade of the roof; 
are reported to amount to more than four thousand. Many among 
them are said to be of great beauty. 

Over the dome rises a tower or spire, or rather obelisk , for its 
singular shape rendei^s it difiicultto ascertain its appellation, which, 
whatever may belts intrinsic merit, adds liiile either to the beauty 
or to the magnificence of the structure whieh it suimounts. This 
obelisk was erected about tiie otiddlc of the last century >, contrary 
to the opinion of the best aichilecis. 1 hough misplaced, its form 
is not in itself iuclcgaut, while its archiicciure and mechanism are 
extremely ingenious, and deserve minute examination. In ascend- 

» 1763. 
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iii^ the iravcllor will observes ihai llio roof of ilio rhurch is co- 
vered with blocks ot marble, connected logellier by a cement, that 
has not only its hardness and durability^ but its colour, so that the 
eye scarcely perceives the juncture , and the vrhole roof appears 
one immense piece of white shining marble. The view firom the 
summit is extensive and even novel, as it includes not only the city 
and the rich plain of JftVan, intersected with rivers and canals; 
covered with gardens, orchards, vineyards, and groves, and thickly 
studded with villages and towns ; but it extends to the grand frame 
uf this picture, and takes in the neighbouring Alps, forming a mag- 
nificent semicircle and uniting their bleak ridges with the milder 
and more distant Apetminett, 

The traveller will regret as he descends, that instead of heaping 
this useless and cumbersome quarry upon the dome, the trustees 
of the edifice did not employ the money expended upon it, in erect- 
ing a front (for that essential part is still wanting) corresponding 
with the style and the stateliness of this superb temple. A front 
has indeed been begun, but in a taste so dissimilar to that of the 
nuiln building, and made up of such a medley of Roman orders 
and Gothic decorations, that the total suspension of such a work 
might be considered as an advantage, if a more appropriate 
portal were to be erected in its place. But unfortunately the 
funds destined for the completion and repair of this cathedral 
arc now swallowed up in the general confiscation ; and an edifice 
destined u> be a monument of tli(^ piety of filly generations 
will be abandoned by the present atheistical government to 
iK^lcct and decay. Had it been finished, and had the western 
nt>nt been built in a style corresponding with the other parU, the 
admirers of Gothic would have possessed one specimen perfect in 
its kindj and accompanied with all the advantages of the best ma* 
terinis set off by a fine climate. 

In materials indeed, the cathedral of Milan suspasses all other 
churches, the noblest of which are only lined and coated with 
marble, while this is entirttly built, paved, vaulted, and roofed with 
the same substance, and tliat of the whitest and most resplendent 
Wind. Here then there would have been an object of comparison, 
and the lover of sacred archiliM'ture, after a minute examination, I 
will not say uf the Vatican, for the magnitude, elevation, and ac- 
conipaniinenis of that vast fabric, admit of no comparison, but of 
Santa Maria Maggiare,S. Paolo fnori le Mura, Sia, Jti9iina at 
Padua^ St. Paul in London, might decide which of the two styles 
is best adapted to the solemnity of rt^ligious oOlccs, or which de* 
lights tlie eye and the mind most. The decision would be difllcult. 
Must men have habits to ri^sisl, and prejudices to conquer on the 
subject. All the ancient, and with the exception of AV. /Vfiir# 
only, all the great edifices dedicated to religion in our own country 
arc* Gothic and Saxon, while Greek and Roman architccliure is seen 
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only in palaces, villas, and theatres. How natnrally IhienSon im 
the former excite sentiments of awe and devotion ? ^ 
we learn firom onr very inilaaM^ 

TbwaULtfaestidioiudoisterpalet 
And kfve the higlbiniboiped roof y 
With antiiioe pOhn , wumj proo^ 
And storied windovt ridilydi^t. 
Casting a dim religions li^L 

If to these endhantments we add the pemlmg argani Hnt §Jir 
voiced chair, the service high, and anihemt clear, we 
sistibly attracted to a style that awakens so many deUcioH 
lections, and calls forth some of onr best and most holi 
When opposed to it, Greek and Roman architecture, tbMi^ llmq 
retain its beauty, yet seems divesied of its nuyesty $ aad affM- 
priated as it is almost entirely amongst us to the maiwiittM eff tti. 
great and to the resorts of the gay, it Inspires pteaaanble iim 
only, and awakens emotions of mirth, and expectations of AeHrinl 
amusement. But this association of ideas, so Cavourable to GaAi^ 
is peculiar to an Englishman. An Italian's pnjudiees wmM * 
contrary direction. The Gothic, or Tedesea, he consUjen mm 
inventicm of the northern baii>arians, and a combinntiba eC 
proportions and dissonances. Its twilighipale is to him the " 
gloom of northern forests, and of skies for ever clouded; its cTosterei 
pillars are mere confusion, ill contrived bundles of stone; the ap- 
parent length or elevation is the result of narrowness and dispio- ' 
portion; the pointed arch, the consequence of ignorance inaot 
knowing the art of forming a round one ; the stone braces that it- , 
tcKsect the vault, clumsy contrivances to support it ; the fretwork d | 
the windows, happy inventions to obstruct the light; in short, he 
looks upon the whole style as an ill assorted mass of incongruities, 
disproportions, encumbrance, confusion, darkness, and intricacy, 
well adapted indeed, as were the forests of Scandinavia, ts^^ 
gloom and the horror of Druidical sacrifices and Runic incan- 
tations, 

Barbara rila 
Sacn Beam , strads dins feralibus lu« *. 

Luean^ lib.m.4^; 

but very ill calculated for the purposes of a christian congrega&Ai* 
the order and decorum of its rites, and the festive celdi>ntlOB tf 
its mysteries. 

• WlMTBlMMeu titci proCn'd Um dark abodes, 
Aad«IUniowtoiBiicf,aotlosod»« - • 
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II would luTO, perhaps, be ihr place to iiKjuiro wlion and irhcnrc 
the Gulliic style passed iiilo Ilaly; au inquiry which would nalu- 
rally lead to auoiher inseparable indeed from it, though more ex* 
tensive and intricate, tohere that style originated. But, as the 
subject is, if not strictly speaking Gothic, at least anticlassical, I 
may be allowed to exclude it from these sketches, and instead of a 
dissertation and my own very insignificant opmion, call the atten- 
tion of the reader to a passage from Cassiodorus; and admitting 
that it may not refer to the style in question, yet I will ask him 
whether it would be possible to describe it more accurately'. — 
Quid dieamwt cohimnarum junceam proeeriiaiem? moles ilfas 
suUimimmait fabricarum, quasi quibitsdam ereeiis hasiiUhu 
rotiHneri et subitaniiw quuliiate concavis canalibus excavator, 
ut magii ipsas (cstimes fuisse transfusas, alias cwris judieas 
faeium, quod meiallis durissimis videas espolitum *• (Lib. vii. 
Var. Form, xv.) 

The most remarkable object in the interior of this church is the 
sobterrancan chapel, in which the body of St. Charles Borromeo 
reposes. It is immediately under the dome, in form octangular, 
and lined with silver, divided into paniiels representing the prin- 
cipal actions of the life of the Saint. The body is in a shrine of 
rock crystal, on, or rather behind the aliar ; it is stretched at full 
length, drest in pontifical robes, with the crosier and mitre. The 
face is exposed, vei^ improperly because much disfigured by de- . 
cay; a deformity increased, and rendered more hideous by its 
contrast with the splendour of the vcstmcnls which cover the body, 
and by the pale ghastly light that gleams from the aperture above. 
The inscription over this chapel or mausoleum, was dictated by 
Si. £3iaries himself, and breathes that modesty and piety which so 
pecuUariy marked his character. It is as follows : 

GAROLUS CARDIIHAUS 

TTTUU S. PRAXEDIS 
ARCHIEP. BIEDIOLAN. 

F&EQUENTIGRIBUS 



' Ciniodonis Ufed in the lixtli oeotnry , and was lecreUry to the lint Gothic 



* Virhat judgment ihall we form of that reedlike length of oolumni , where the 
■Oft lofty pilei of building leem to depend for support upon mere tpean set 
wprigkl ? The doubtful lubstaiice icooped out into hollow channels , con^ejrs the 
impwinn, of the whole hating beco cast in a mould : and a material whirfa we 
\mm can only be brought to a surface by means of tools made of the hardest metals, 
hat an the appearance of being formed of wa\. 

Fraai thii epbtie we learn , that under the ahof ementioned princes , Rome still 
1 m itatiMS eveo of bnmie-^lhat itsedi6ees were in good reptir--«Bd that 
t wai estroneljr attentive to their prcscnration. 
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CLERI. POPUUQ. AC 

DEVOn FiEMECEI SKKVS 
PRECIBUS SE COMMENDATUM 

CUPIENS HOC LOCO SIBI 
MONUMENTUU TIVENS ELEGIT >• 

If ever a homan being deserved sach honours fW>m his felhm- 
creatures, it was St. Charles Borromeo. PriDCcIy birth and tat- 
tone, the highest dignities, learning, talents, and accomplish- 
meuts, qualities so apt to intoxicate the strongest mind erea it 
the soberness of mature, I might say, in the sullenness of decKi- 
ing age, shone in him even virhen a youth *, vriihout impaiiuf 
that humility, simplicity of heart, disinterestedness and hdioeaii 
which constituted his real merit and formed his most honourahb 
and permanent distinction. It was his destiny to raider lo hit 
people those great and splendid senices which excite public ap- 
plause and gratitude, and to perform at the same time thoee hos- 
bler duties which, though perhaps more meritorious, are non 
obscure, and sometimes produce more obloquy than aclu|iowM||- 
ment. Thus, he founded schools, colleges, and hospitals^ 
parochial churches, most affectionately attended his flock 
a destructive pestilence, erected a lazaretto, and served the Ibr- 
saken victims with his own hands. These are duties nneoaiMNii 
magnificent and heroic, and are followed by fame and glory. Bat, 
to reform a clergy and people depraved and almost barbarized b; 
ages of war, invasion, internal dissension, and by their conoo- 
mitant evils, famine, pestilence, and general misery; to extend his 
influence to every part of an immense diocese including some of 
the wildest regions of tlie j^tps; to visit every village in person, aod 
to inspect and correct ever)- disorder; are oflices of little pomp and 
of great diOicuIly. Yol, this laborious part of his pastoral charge 
he went through with the courage and the perseverance of ai 
apostle; and so great was his success, that the diocese of JfrAui, 
the most extensive porlia|)s in Italy, as it contains at least eight 
hundred and fifly parishes, became a model of decency, order, and 
regularity, and in this respect has excited the admiration of evert 
impartial observer. The good eflecis of the zeal of St. Charles 
extended far beyond the limits of his diocese; and most of his re- 
gulations for the reformation of his clergy, such as the establish- 
ment of seminaries, yearly retreats, etc., were adopted by the 
Gallican church, and extended over France and Germany. 

* Charles , Gftrdiiial , Archbishop nf Milan , desirous to recommend hinsdf lo Ae 
more fretiuent prayers of the clergy and people , and of the derout female tci, 
chose in his lifetime , this spot for the situation of his lomb. 

* He was made cardinal and archbuhop in his lweiity*third y«ar , by liii madt 
Pius IV. who had resigned several rich liviogi to him Iwelve years before. 
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llany of his excellent insUtntions siill remain, and among others 
that of Sunday schools; and it is both novel and affecting to behold 
oo that day the vast area of the cathedral filled with children form- 
ing two grand divisions of boys and girls ranged opposite each other^, 
and these again subdivided into classes, according to their age and 
capacities, drawn up between the pillars, while two or more in* 
alructurs attend each class, and direct their questions and expla* 
nations to every liule individual without distinction. A clergyman 
attends each class, accompanied by one or more laymen for the 
boys, and for the girls by as many matrons. The lay persons are 
said to be often times of the first distinction. Tables are placed 
in different recesses for writing. This admirable pi*acticc, so bo- 
ncCcial and so edifying, is not confined to the cathedral or even lo 
Milan. The pious archbishop extentcd it to every part of his im- 
BMOse diocese, and it is observed in all the parochial churches of 
the MHanetCf and of the neighbouring dioceses, of such at least 
aa are suffragans of Milini. 

The private virtues of St. Charles, that is, the qualities that 
give true sterling value to the man, and sanctify him in the eyes 
9i his Creator, I mcM humility, self-command, temperance, in • 
dastry, prudence, and fortitude, were not inferior to his public 
endowments. His table was for his guests; his own diet was con* 
■ned to bread and vegetables; he allowed himself no amusement 
or relaiation, alleging that the variety of his duties was in itself 
a suflicient recreation. Ilis dress and establishment was such as 
bei^ame his rank; but in private he dispensed with the attendance 
of servaols, and wore an under dress coarse and common ; his bed 
was of straw ; his repose short ; and in all the details of life, ho 
maoifeslcd an utter contempt of personal ease and indulgence <• 

The inmiense charities of St. Charles exceed the income and the 
Magnificence of sovereigns. In every city in which he had at any time 
Iffosided, he led some monument of useful munificence; a school, a 
fMuitain, an hospital, or a college. Ten (»f tlie latter, five of the preced- 
ing, and the fomu*r with(»ut nuinher, slill remain at Paria^ Bologna j 
JItVan, and in all the towns of its diocese. Itesidrsthi*se public foun- 
dations, he bestowed annually the sum of thirty thousand crowns on 
the poor, and added to it in various cases of public distress during 
im lifo the sum of two hundred thousand crowns more; not ladnd- 
ag nnnibcrl<*ss extra bi^nefactioiisconfem^d upon individuahi whose 
iilnations claimed peculiar and perhaps secret relief. Tha funds 

■ Ibat uuiroTBiily of acliuu , demeanour, aiul ronvcrsatioii , Hbirli coiisiiuiici 
aBHftlmcy of character^ and gi^cs to all Plages of live a certain syaunctry aud unity 
tf dnign w nuch admired liy the aucieuts ( Circrtt Uv (Nf. lib. i. 3i. ) was pccu- 
ivijr €— aficyoui iu St. CUarks. lie Uted only to serve his God | lo this graad ob- 
JnSktdiNdei bis iboughls, actions , and wboUbeint; » without one aiddins gUnc« 
^iBfcrulor pleojuu. 
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jthUik supplied these boundless charities were derived 
his own esiates, and panly from hbaiHdu^isM)^ 
fonneTy as he had no expensive tastes or halnta to 
devoted entirely to ben^tfcence; the latter he divided 
the ancient cnstom into Kree parts, one of which ^"^ ■ 
to the bnildinff and reparation of churches and c 
iriththem, t^ second was allotted to the poor, and die 
pUqred in the domestic expenditure of the bishop. B^p Tw^ m 
whole income, the humble and disinterested prdate Offoani i| 
account to be submitted annually to the diocesan sjaod. V: 

It is not wonderfid that such virtues should have engage d yjg' 
rectionofhis flock during his Ufe, and that after hit da^ ■jf 
4K>uld be recollected with gratitude and veneration. *■• "S 
volent protestant will not quarrel with the MUaneie for 




that the good pastor at his departure cast an alTecdoiiaie v 
his beloved flock, non deseretu sed reipedoM « / thai tte 
charity stiU bums in the regions of bliss; that he loo todqw^ ^ 
'the theatre of his labours and cf his virtues with complatuniT; m 



that he still continues to offer up his orisons for Us 
people through the common Lord and Media&r '• 

Of the statues crowded in and around the Cathedral 
I have already obs^ved that many are esteemed, and 
Of the latter, that of St. Bartholomew is the first; it 
chorch, and represents the apostle as holding his own ,_ . 
had been drawn off like drapery over his shoulders. Th epliy^ 
the mascles is represented with an accuracy, that'rathw " 
and terrifies than pleases the spectator. The sdblptor ^^~ 
have jQst reason to compare himself as the inscription 
Praxiteles ; but his masterpiece is better calculated fbr the 
tion of a school of anatomy than for the embellishment of n 
The exterior of the chancel is lined with marble divided " 
nejs, each of which has its basso relievo; the interior is 
and carved in a very masterly style. The whole of the 



* Cic de Sen-oip. a3. — Not desertiiig , bat loiikiiis 
t Thk exlraordiiifery penoo died at the age of fortj-six, not iiihmlfri tf ^ 
lalMiii or aQitaritics*at Ihe retder Bright inagine; nor of the ph|M !• which he » 

r antidote ( excepliof the MOit cSkImI •■ 



poaed hiimelf withoat preeautioa or ^ ^ — o 

mkttmamm i n )^ bat a violent fever caught in the neighboaring M B —te i»i(An> «3W 
He was nephew to the last Medicean Pope, PiuslV. and by him he waa ■**f"''2 
ardibishop oi Milan in the twenty-third year of his age. He «ho rends *"* Ij^ J* 
find few miraeles to entertain him, but will see many Tirtoet which are 
these nrtues have extorted a reladant compliment from Addison ai 
Bnmet, and when we^onsider on the one side the spirit of these writers ^pad f^ 
ticnhurlyof tbelatter, and on the other recollect that St. CkturUt gmi w M wasjn 
aidibiiliop,« cardinal, and, what if ttOl wor» , a iwin » w^ihatt be ^"^ 
give this coMpliMBA its f«l lahie. 
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by Si. Charies VormM0. TWo large polpiAstaiid one on 
de of its entnnce; that on the right, approprlited to the 
of the gospel) restsupon four bronze flgnm rflpresenting the 
sierioos animals of uechiel ; that on the left is sopported by 
doctors of the Latin church in the same metal, 
is not my Intention to enumerate all the ornaments of this 
but merely to enable the reader to form a general idea of 
litnde and decorations. When we saw it, its magnificence 
le decline; the income destined for iucompletionand support 
1 considerably retrenched by theEmperorJoseph^andwas, 
», entirely confiscated by the French; thearchbishopric and 
^ were impoverished by exacticyis and alienations; and 
■be resources that fed the splendour of this grand metro- 
cathedral were drained or exhausted. Hence, it seemed 
that neatness and lustre which arise from great attention 
lence unitpd. Here indeed, as in every territory where the 
domineer^' appearances of irreligion too. ofUm strike the 
[lectcd churches and plundered hospitals^ 



JEdesqiw Ubcnlei Tkatwm el 
Fedaiugro sinatacni fnoMi 

Bor. Carm. Uh. m. OdLfL S. 
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■ent spectacles as little calcinated to please the sight as to 
le the judgment, that looks forward with terror to theoon-* 
ei of such a system of atheism. In bet, the dilapidation of 
BM establishments and the decay of sacred edifices are 
the only nor the worst symptoms of the propagation of 
principles. The neglect of education, arising partly from 
(of instructors, and partly from the suppression of ancient 
iments, and the early depravation of youth that resolu fttmi 
b«ady deeply felt and lamented. The lawless example of 
ich soldiery dispersed over the whole territory, carries vice 
liety mto every village, and literally scatters disease and 
KMh of mind and body, over all this country lately so vir- 
d so happy. 

Ille fitiBf norhonpie fcrens Biortilibut cgrit 
MaKitur , el Icro coolritlat ImniBe coehim *• 

Mm. lo. Mr. 17$. 

baracter of St. Ambrose, the celebrated archbishop of j|f«^ 



« Tb« MCiW faMi, joM tou'riag lo tWir fall, 
Kni UMVm% ol Uw gotU. witb wmnkt atfiU 

■ 80 airiw» wkra U» balcfal beuu arlM 
Aad |brt diMMrout o'er iHo uMca'd Mm, 
Affriflila lU mUomi whUo kit kwidaf trradi 
Darts dfowB dUtcMt, mA pwUkaoa, smI 4m!lK 
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laHj his doqaencc, his firmness, and his polilicil, as wdl as aedt 
siastical inflaence, are well known ; bat it is not equally so, tlolli 
modelled and regulated the liturgy of his church, and thattUil- 
turgy is still in use in the cathedral, and indeed in most of the d- 
pitular and parochial churches of this diocese. The reader, nil 
may perhaps be acquainted with such forms of public prayers^ 
as are of a later invention, will be surprized to hear that the As- 
brosian liturgy in the fourth century, was ihore encnmbered, aia 
protestant would express it, with rites and ceremonies than ihelt* 
man is in the nineteenth. It must be remembered that St. Aodirai 
did not institute or compose the liturgy that now bears his nane^ 
existed before his time, and was probably coeval with tlia^-chaik 
of Milan\ but that he merely reduced it into better ordet^ twl im- 
proved it in expression and arrangement. 

The body of this saint lies , not in the cathedral, bat In an aaeiesl 
church at a considerable distance from it, that is now called tai 
him the Banliea Ambrotiana, and is said to have been dat ii 
which he generally officiated. Though ancient, it has been aooftai 
repaired that it may possibly retain not much of its original at- 
terials or appearance. One proof indeed of its antiquity is tlie gra- 
dual elevation of the ground all around it, occasioned by tberaiai 
of neighbouring buildings ; so that you descend some steps to eater 
it ; a circumstance that gives it a damp and cheerless a^Mt. Il 
has in front a large court surrounded with galleries confbnahlylo 
the ancient mode, which ought never to have been neglected, be- 
cause it contributes so much to the silence and the tranquilUijia 
necessary to the exercise of devotion . The doors are of bronze aii 
said to be those which St. Ambrose closed against the Empenr 
Theodosius ; but without the least foundation, as no doors wen 
closed on the occasion; the piety of the Emperor rendered sock a 
precaution unnecessary, and in the next place the present doorswen 
made in the ninth century. 

The church is divided by arcades into a nave and two aisles; kii 
terminated by a semicircle, and vaulted nearly in the same mantf 
as the church of tlic Carthusians at Rome (the great hall of Diode- 
tian*s baths). The body of the saint is supposed to lie under tk 
high altar together with those of St. Genasius and St. Protasius, of 
his brother Saiyrus and of his sister Marcellina. St. Yictori 
church, called in St. Ambrose's lime Basilica Portiana, is «• 
nobled by its connexion with the actions of the saint, andbylii 
contests with the Arians. It is however old in site and in naae 
only ; the whole fabric being entirely modern, and far too gaudy for 
ancient taste. This censure indeed may be passed upon maoj 
other churches in Milan^ which lose much of their msgesty asJ 
even of iffeir beauty by the profusion of rich and splendid decori- 
tions that encumber them. The materials of all are costly, the ar- 
rangement of most is tasteless ; yet there are few which doiM 
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present some object of cariosity wortby of a Tisit. The same obser- 
valioD is applicable both ot the convents and to the palaces. 

JFrom these edifices therefore we will pass to the Ambrosian li- 
brary, an establishment whichy notwithstanding its appellation, has 
no connexion with antiquiiyi and owes its existence entirely to the 
flumificence of Cardinal Federigo BarrQmeo^ nephew of St. Charles, 
and his successor in the See of Milan. This prelate, who seems 
to have inherited the virtues, if not the talents of his uncle, began 
lo collect books when a student at Rome, and enlarging his plan 
as he advanced in age and dignities, at length when raised to the 
archbishopric, erected an editice, placed his collection in it, and 
opened it to the public under the title ot Biblioiheea j^fnbrotiama 
(the Ambrosian library). It contains about forty thousand vo* 
lumesy and more, it is said, than fifteen thousand manuscripts. 
There is also annexed to this library a gallery of pictures, statues^ 
antiques, and medals, which contained many articles of great ra- 
lily and reputation. But these, whether statues, medals, or paio^ 
ings, have, together with the most valuable books and manuscripts, 
been conveyed to Paris. The hall of this library is well proper^ 
tloned, though not so large as might be expected, and as is indeed re- 
quisite for a collection of books so considerable. The ceiling is 
adorned with paintings, and the space between the book cases and 
■' the cornice filled up, by the portraits of the most eminent authors, 
* whose writings are deposited below, or to use the elevated language 
B of Pliny the Elder, quorum immarlates ammaj in locis iisdem 
= loquwUmr*. 

■ It Is well kuoWn, that one of the most curious and valuable articles 

■ in this library was a manuscript collection of various works of Le^ 
"^ Quard^ de Fincij accompanied with drawings, designs, etc., which 

kad been presented to it by a citizen of the name of Galeoi Areo^ 
moMij who generously refused vast sums ofTered for this precious de- 
posit, and to secure its possession to his country, consigned it to the 
Ambrosian library as to an inviolable sanctuary. The reputation 
M Leonardo, whose genius ranged over all the sciences at pleasure, 
and shone with equal lustre in poetry, painting, architecture, and 
pliilosophy, gave these volumes, of sufiicient importance in them- 
selves, an inestimable value in the eyes of his countrymen, who ao- 
oordJngly, with that enthusiasm for the arts which distinguishes the 
■MMlem luilians as honourably as it did the ancient Greeks, erected 
a narble statue to the donor, and enregistered his name among the 
public benefactors of the city. What then must have been their 
\ and indignation when they saw this relict, the object of their 



« P1in.lf«t. Hist. lib. JLMv. cap. a. —Whose innorUl Mwh atill spc«k in the 
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pride tnd conipbiceiicy, torn fhim them 
jambied and tost in the coounon mass of pfamder, toFviK? 
iiyastice was not the last nor the greatest insnlt oliaQBdao tfteMt 
ii4[s of tht JMsZoiieM by their inTaders. 

In the refectory or hall of the convent of the 
is well known, the celebrated Last Sapper by the 
posed 10 be his masterpiece. The convent was — yy. m— m» ^ 
hall was tnraed into a store-room of artill^ ; andtbe pifitanwa 
usedas a target for the soldiers to fire at ! The heads were M^ 
iiivoarite mar|s« and thatof our Savioer in preference 10 the olkai 
Their impiety, though wanton and to them unpro&tabley was impa^ 
tent, and may be paused over with cmtemptooos abhorreMe ; M 
their barbarism in deCMung a masterinece vrhidi, though ia deny, 
was still a model in the art, succeeded to the fidl extent even tf ' 
their mischievous wishes, and has erased Cor ever one of tbe aahkst 
specimens of painting in the wortd. It may be doid»ted whether 
tho Goths, the Lombards, or even the Huns were ever gaOtf of 
swdi unnecessary outrage. 

In colleges, hospitals, and establishments of chari^ ia gcauJ , 
Milam is or rather was, most splendidly endowed, ovring ia a gratt 
degree to the princely munificence of St. Oiaries. Otthe fivmer, 
the college of jBrvm, once belonging to the Jesuits, isikeprisd- 
pal ; it conuined twelve hundred students besides pt oftaa si i ,mas- 
lers, and teachers ; is of great extent and magnificence. lis 
(surrounded with galleries in two stories supported by grail 
lars), its staircase, its library, and its observatory, are muck 
by the Milanese, and not without reason ; but the galleries wurii 
appear to more advantage if the pillars were nearer. Wide iaap 
columniations are however very general in almost all galleries^ pi- 
azzas, and colonnades, that I have seen even in Ita^ ; a dcfett 
more opposite perhaps to greatness of manner and even 10 
than any other. 

The Seminary, and Cb/^fffio i?e/rtflftco (Swiss college), 
lariy the latter, are adorned in the same manner vrith oovis mi 
porticos, and fjunished with noble halls and libraries. 

The Ospedale Maggiore (great hospital) is an imwiAn^ 
its principal court, for it has several, is more than three 
feet square; it is lined with a double portico, supported bycoiuBm 
of granite : the lower order is Ionic, the upper Composite ; it cos- 
tains more than twelve hundred persons, and has halls fpiuropri- 
ated to difTerent trades and to working convalesceMs. • 

The LazareUo is a spacious quadrangle of twme hundred aid 
fifty feet in length, and twelve hundred in breadth. It contaiss 

* Di Parigt 

Le Tif aboMlt Mrc, 

Ybe ¥»smt stTigei of Fttrk 
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•boot three hundredL rooms with fire places, is surrounded by a 
stream, and admirably adapled for the residence of epidemical 
patients, by its airiness and cleanliness. In the centre of the court 
stands a chapel, so contrived that the priest at the altar may be 
seen by the sick even from their beds. The pillan^that support the 
portico are slender, and distant from each other; yet the solidity, 
■niformity, and immensity of this edifice give it a grand and very 
striking appearance. It is now used as barracks, or rather, I be- 
lieve, as cavalry stables. 

The reader may, perhaps, expect an account of the remains of 
ancient magnificence, the relics of that imperial splendour which 
once adorned Milan, and is recorded in the well known verses of 
AiisoniBs. 

duplice muro 
ArapliGcata loci species , popaliqueTolupUis 
Circus » el inclusi moles cuaetlt thoatri ; 
Tenpit f PaUlineqne trees , opulensque Monela , 
Et regio Herculd odeliris ab hoDore liiYacri, 
CuncUque mannoreis ornaU peristyla sjgnis; 
Maniique in Talli fonnaiii circumdata labro : 
Omoia qiua magois operum f elut smuU formis 
Excelluot ; nee juocta premit viciuia Rome '. 

But of these .edifices the names only remain, annexed to the 
churcbes built on their site, or over their tmns.Siu. Maria del 
Cireo, S. Georgia al Palazzo y S, Fitiore al Theatre. We must 
escepc the baihs» of which a noble fragment still stands near the 
- psrocbial church of St. Lorenzo. It consists of sixteen beautihd 
Gorlnlhian columns fluted, and of white marble, with their archi- 
tomve. They are all of the best proportion, and placed at the 
djatance of two diameters and a quarter, the most regular and 
Most graoeftil intercolumniatioi^ Jhe houses behind the pillars, 
snd indeed the chui*ch itself, eviocntly sland on ancient founda- 
tions, sad have enabled the antiquary to ascertain with tolerable 
accuracy the form of the original building. The era of the erection 
of these baths is not known, but the extreme elegance of the re- 
is a sufficient proof that they arc the work of a period of 

• • two-foM wall lamMttdf, 

And makes Um •paciont towD tMin dtraMy (rcaL 
Add l»o Um cticva, soaat of eoaily yamMb 
Tbr tbMtf*. Uw Itmpiri, palacta 
nt|Eli<taw'ruig to tiM akirt ; the wealth j mint. 
And hatha thai hoaal Alddcs' f loriovi naiue. 
And porticoa with aarbk atatncs grac'd. 
And all the town by ramparts high o*crtopp'd> 
llhau'ar ia gnat m art, fair Milan boaati. 
Nor dreada tha aeishb'ring rivalry of llomv, 

U. VI 
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arcbitecuiral perfeciiooy and canseqnently Ifiag prior to tlpaiMi 
age of Maximum ^ « 

Bat wUle the grand featores of the ancient are ' 
modern cily, the minor advantages are nearly the t 
and the plenty^ l||e number of splendid and well-' 
and till the present disastrous epoch, the simple manly 
of the inbdiitants ol Milan .in the ei|;fateenth century woald« 

haps, enable it to yie, without loosmg much bythd 

with MedManum in the fourth. 

Copiarenni 
ImHmenB cDHcque doawi — fiecunda Tironui 
^ Ingenti ; aniiqQi mores ' . . . • , , 

ft 

The mental qualifications which the poet ascribes io the 
inhabitants of Milan may periiaps with equal reason be auribned 
to the modern; especially as the Italians are no wh€|e ddlcieatit 
natural abilities. I do not hAwoTer find that this dty was at ai| 
period partieularfy pregnant with genius, nor do I rebollectlhs 
names of any very illustrious writers bom in it, or Ibnned in ife 
schools. We may therefore consider the import of this 
fiur as it confers on the Milanese any pre-eminence of 
merely poetical and complimentary ^. Another mark of 
bianco I must mention, which is, that the modem like the 
town is surrounded with a double wall, which is perhaps 
the foundation of the old double circumference, and may be 
sidered as an indication that the city covers as great a qacenov 
aa formerly, and perhaps contains as many inhabitaBta. 

I shall say nothing of the intended embeUishmenm, nor «f Ihi 
future Forum of Bonaparte : the present govenunest has a gMI 
tatait for destruction, and is now occnpied in the deoMiIitiaBrf 
ramparts, eflknveats, and houses, to make room for the latier e#> 
flee, destined hereafter to outshm^|hat of Tnqanitselt Whenllli 
to be begun is not known } meantnie the work of deatrmctMb fM- 

< TlieuitcripKioaoasiieof tbapUastcnkgineffaUy ackainildlBeA to law ■§!» 
lireiicelQ Out edifice. 

' Tberepleaty reigns; tliere nuinaioos rich and fair 

Abovnd in er'rj street 

Primciral manacrs deckkvaMuOj sons. 
With fmiw rar ind«td. 

^ The autlior does not meaai» ioBiMyrt* tlMrt Ifiln Iw prodoc^ 
no celebrated anthon : but that die great mok and celebrated antbors which she la 
prodaced , either as natives or studeoU, ha¥« not ac«|«ired that pre-emiocDce d 
Dune which distinguishes the dcniitns of aeMni^ other ckies» saA as Yerau, Fata 
andFloreDce;andof coarse that Uiey were noi entitled to fbeappellatum of f«7 
illustrious waters. 
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ceeds. However be these improvements what they way, I mnsi lay, 
that the beauties o( Milan are not a little at present, and In op- 
position to the poet's declaration were, I believe, anciently still 
more eclipsed by the splendour of Rome. Juneiapremii nieinia 
Bomm S is an observation applicable to Milan, to Genoa, and still 
Bore to Florence because nearer that capital, so long the seat of 
beauty, of empire, and of msyesty '. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Como— ThelariaiiLak^-Pliniana, the inlermiltingFounlain — lniuU( 

ihe Lago ^^ I<:<^> -'^^ AdduA — Silc of Pliny'f Villn ObwrfHiani oft Colle- 
giale i:hurckos—l^go di Lugano — ^Yarese aod iu Lake 

O.^ Monday tbc 27th of September, we set out from Milan^ about 
twelve o'clock, and took the road to Coma. The distance is about 
twewty-5i\ miles, and runs over an extensive plahi, presenting in 
the midst of verdure and fertility many villas, but no objoct parti- 
cnlarlv interesting. 

At iertaeina (about half way) we changed horses ; and a few 
WlesAurthcr on, the distant Glmeien began to increase hi magni- 
tude and grandeur, and at the same time, the country around grt- 
doally assumed rougher features, and presented hills heightening 
as we advanced, and exhibiting a variety of wild broken scenery* 
Wc entered Como about six o'clock. 

Gfmum is, like most of the towns between the jilpe and Apen^ 
nines, of great antiquity, and like them also it owes its origin lo a 
Gallic tribe, and its importance to Roman colonization. For the 
fatter benefit it was indebted partly to the father of Pompey, and 
partly to Julius Caesar. It never fell to its lot to make a figure 
in tbc world, nor indeed to attract the attention of the hit- 
torfan, either by its glories or by its reverses; and it seems lo 
have derived from its humble mediocrity a greater degree of se- 
curity and quiet in the numberless disasters of Italy than any of the 
■lore powerful and more illustrious cities can boast of. Its prin- 
cipal advanuige is its situation, and its greatest glory is the re- 

> 1 be ncigkbourhood of Rome eclipses UieoB. 

* Tbe travetler wuul J do weU lo visit, as lie easily may. the three cities aboTc-Mca- 
lianei, to «hirh we may add Turin and Femee on his way to Rome. As for Napi4s 
it derives its altractioiis oot from art but from nature, and will diarm as long as itf 
bay with all its isles, its coaslswith ikeirwiudingii, iti lakes with their wild bordert 
aod elaaue haunts, and its mountains with their fires, fertility, aud Terdurc, cODliattO 
to slow with the beams of the sua that now enlightens ihcm. 

17. 
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putation of one of its ancient denizens, Pliny the Yoonger. Its si- 
tuation is beautiful. On the southern extremity of theXarMm lake 
it commands a fine prospect of that noble expanse of water, wkk 
its bold and varied borders. It is covered behind, an'd on each side^ 
with fertile hills. It is an episcopal town of some extent, and of a 
pleasing appearance. The cathedral is of white marble, and miied 
architecture; the front is of light and not inel^ant Gothic; the 
nave is supported by Gothic arches ; the choir and transepts an 
adorned with composite pillars ; a dome rises over the centre. The 
effect of the whole, though the mixture is incorrect, is not m- 
pleasant. In the front of the cathedral there is a statue of Pliar 
with basso relievoa alluding to his writings, and on each side i 
the grand entrance'is an inscription in his honoiu*. TheinscriplioK 
are more commendable for the spirit than for the style ; the best of , 
the two concludes in the following manner : 

Ordo f pognlusqne Comenfis Caium Plinium Secundiun lliiiud|iaiflnB d 

incompanJiMlein f Utui et dogio omaTerc 

Faostns honor, duldsque joTtt me fama SrcondiuDy 
At mage conciTei Ium posuisse meos '. 

Without doubt a vnriter so much attached to his connlwfm ote 
side, and so fond of fame on the othor, as Pliny seems ftfii^re 
been, may be supposed to M(k down with complacency on the ho- 
nours thus zealously paid in his bdoved Comum * tohismeanffy so 
many ages alter his decease. However, these honours are ji^ 
due, not to his reputation only, but to his public spirit, as few ci- 
tizens seem to have conferred so many solid benefits upon their 
country as he did on Conium. In the first place he established, 
or at least he contributed largely, both by his example andmunii- 
cence, to the establishment of a school with an able teacher at its 
head ^. In the next, he provided a fund for the support of free 
children; built a temple to contain the busts of the emperors, 
which he had presented to his fellow citizens 4 ; adorned tke tempk 
with a bronze statue of exquisite workmanship, dignutn temofU, 
dignum Deo dotntm^,- voluntarily resigned a legacy in favoured { 

> The decurionate and people of Coroo have complimented their inoomfutik 
townsman, Gains Plinius Secundum, with a statue and an culogj. 

Fair bonoor ami rmown impart 
No common joy to Ptioy's heart; 
Yet hence the proudest praise I claim. 
That thus my townsmen grace my name. 

^ Tiue meaque dilicia ( your delight and mine ), says he to his IrieiyL spetkio; d 
his town, their common country. — Li^. i, Eput, 3. 
^iv.Ep. x3. 

* ill. 6. — A gift worthy of the temple, and worthy of tho god. 
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Comum; and, in short, seized every occasion of manifesUng his af- 
ffeclion for the town and for its inhabitants. Few characters in 
truth appear more accomplished and more amiable than that of 
Pliny the Younger. Indefatigable both in the discbiirge of his du- 
ties and in the prosecution of his studies, frugal in the mantgement 
and generous in the disposal of his fortune, gentle hi the private in- 
tercourse of society, but firm and intrepid in his public capacity, 
grateibl and affectionate as a husband and friend, just as a magistrate, 
and high-minded as a senator, he seems to have possessed the whole 
circle of virtues, and to have acted his part in all the relations of 
life with grace and with propriety. Nothing can be more pleasing 
than the picture which he gives of his domestic occupations, and 
few lessons are more instructive than the transcript which we find 
in his epistles, of his sentiments and feelings on every occasion where 
rriendship, merit, virtue, and patriotism, are interested. It is true, 
that the picture is drawn by Pliny himself, and both it and the 
transcript confessedly intended for the public ; but the intimacy of 
such men as Tacitus, Suetonius, and Quintilian, and the counte- 
nance of an emperor like Tnyan, who knew so well how to appre- 
ciate merit, are sufficient guarantees that the author's life and wri 
tings were not at variance. One reflection however occurs not a 
little derogatory to the real substantial virtueof Pliny, and that is, that 
its motive was, or to speak more tenderly, seems to have been vanity '; 
a mean principle that makes virtue the handmaid of self-love, and 
instead of the noble objert of ambition, deji^rades her into its tool and 
instrument, but, Christianity alone can correct this depravity ; and 
we can only depiiore the misfortune of Pliny, who never opened his 
oves to its heavenly light. 

We may collect (h>m Pliny that Cofnum was in his time a rich and 
Oourishing city, adorned with temples, statues, porticos, and pil- 
lared gates, and encircled with Ivlf^q and splendid villas ; that it 
was governed by decnrions, inhabited by opulent citizens, and en- 
dowed with rich lands. In most of these respects, modem Como 
does not perhaps yield to the ancient city. The cathedral, in ma- 
terials, ma«;nitude, and probably in decollation, though not in style, 
e(|iuils the temples uf Jupiter; and Wn or fifteen other chuirhes, 
four or five of which are remarkable fc»r some peculiar excellence 
or other, may be deemed as ornamental to the city as half the nuni- 
bff* r of teniph'S. One of these churches, that of St. Giovanni, is 
adorned by the several pillars, which ai*e suppoM*d to have be- 
longed to a portico which Pliny mentions, as erected by Fabatus, 
bis wife's grandfather ^ Three colleges of reputation, and as 
many public libmries, are advuutages which Pliny would have ex- 
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tolled wiib rapture, and are fiir superior, it must be owned, cva 
to the collection of imperial statues, and to the temple erected ior 
their receptacle >. To complete the resemblance or the eqnlilj, 
Como is now (was lately, I should have said) as anciently, gorened ! 
by DeemrioMS of birth and property ; to which I must add, that il 
contains a population of nearly twenty thousand souls. PHay there- 
fore might still behold his beloved country with delight, nod enk 
in its prosperity after so many centuries of revolution, ns well as k 
its gratitude after so many ages of barbarism and oblivion. 

Next morning we embarked nt nine o*clock. The view of the bb 
from the town is confined to a small basin that forms the harbonriif 
Como J but the view of the tovm from the lake, taken at the distance 
of a mile from the quay, is extremely beautiftd. The expanse of wa- 
ter immediately under the eye, the boats gliding across it; bmad 
it the town with its towers and domes, at the foot of three OBBical 
hills all green and wooded, that in the middle crowned wilh i . 
crested castle, extending its ramparts down the declivity ; on bolk ^ 
sides bold eminences, chequered with groves and villas ; Ibm alli»- 
gether a varied and most enchanting picture. 

On passing the little promontory that forms the harbonr, W0diwo- 
Tered a fine sheet of water of seven miles, with the preoy Eltle 
town of Carmohw ftill before us \ and on our left, an opening be- 
tween the hills, through which we discovered some gkuiewt^mAvt 
particular Mount 5/. Bernard^ covered with perpetual snows. Tlv 
mountains on both sides rose to a great elevation, sometiaws as- 
cending abruptly from the lake itself, and sometimes swelling gra- 
dually from its borders, always shaded with forests of firs nod chesl- 
nuts, or clad with vines and olives. Kul whether steep or slopiap. 
the declivities are enlivened by numberless villas, villages, coi- 
vents, and towns, seated sometimes on the very vei^e of the water, 
sometimes perched on crags and precipices ; here imbosomed ii 
groves, and there towering on the summits of the mountains. This 
mixture of solitude and of animation, of grandeur and of beamy, 
joined with the brightness of the sky, the smoothness of the b^. 
and the warm beams of the sun playing upon its surface, gave in- 
expi*essible interest to the scene, and excited in the highest dc^tt 
our delight and admiration. 

We next dotd)led the verdant promontory of Torno on therigbL 
and bending towards the eastern bank, landed at a villa called 
Pliniana, It owes this appellation, as the reader will easily guess, 
to the intermittent fountain so minutely described by the younger 
Pliny. It is situated on the margin of the lake, at the foot of a 
precipice, fh>m which tumbles a cascade, amid groves of beeches. 



' The curious reader may see a descriptioo of a temple ^hich Pliny was abost ta 
ertcl, diuugh probably ou his Tuscan properly, not at^ Ci?mum. — Lit. i&. £fUu 3o. 
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poplars, diestnutSy and cypresses. A serpentine walk leads 
through these groves, and discovers at every winding some new 
and beautiful view. The famous fountain bursts from the rock 
in a small court behind the house, and passing through the under 
story, falls into the lake. Pliny's description of it is inscribed in large 
characters in the hall, and is still supposed to give an accurate ac- 
count of the phsenomenon. It is rather singular that ihe intervals 
of the rise and fall of this spring should be stated differently by the 
elder and by the younger Pliny; both of whom must have had 
frequent opportunities of observing it. The former represents itas 
increasing and decreasing every hour — In Camentijn^rta Larirnn 
laeum, foru largu9, hori$ singutis iemper hUumeseit, ae reri-^ 
iiei*i the latter thrice a day only — ierindde itaUt aHdiiuM ae 
diminuiionitus ereseit, deereseiique >. According to some mo* 
dcrn observers, the ebb and flow arc irregular; but the greater 
number, with the inhabitanu of the house, assure us, that now, as 
in Pliny*8 time, it takes place usually thrice a day; tfnia%, be* 
cause, in very stormy and tempestuous weather, the fountain is 
said to feel the influence of the disordered atmosphere, and to vary 
Goosidcrably in its motions. This latter circumstance leads to ths 
following coi^ectural explanation of the cause of this pluenomenon. 
The west wind, which regularly blows upon the lake at twelve 
o^ctiickf or mid-day, begins at nine in the upper regions, or on the 
sommits o£ the mountains; upon these summiti, and partieulaily 
thai which rises behind the PHnianay there are several cavities 
that penetrate into the bowels of the msuntain, and communicate 
with certain internal reservoirs of water, the existence of which 
has licen ascertained by various observations. JNow, When Ihe 
wind rashes down the cavities above-mentioned, and reaches the 
water, it ruOles its surface, and carries iu waves against the sides 
of tlie cavern, whcrcs just above its ordinary level, there are little 
•ssww or holes. The water raised by the impulse which it re- 
ceives from the wind, rises to these fissures, and passing through 
them, trickles down through the crevices that communicate with 
tlie fountain below, and gradually fills it. In stormy weather the 
water is impelled with greater violence, and flows in greater 
qusfltitles, till it Is nearly exhausted; or at least, reduced too low 
io be raised again to tlie fissures. Hence, on such occasions, the 
CDuntain fills with rapidity first, and then dries up, or rather re- 
gains low, till the reservoir regains iu usual level, and impelled 
bjr the vrind, begins to ebb again. Such is the explanation |^en 
by the Abaie CmrU AmareUi. 

* Rat. Hist. Lib. ii. cap. io3.— In the district of Cono, near th« Larin laktb » a 
cofiioot ipring, which swelN and lubsi^es erery hour. 

' W. Ep. 3o. — Thrirc a day it iocreaaes and decreaiet with a rrgular aagmea- 
tJtioB and diminution. 
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We had noiikne to Yeiiiy the retun of the 
when we Tisited it, was at its lowest ebb, batwehire bo i fm t um 
to the flux and the reflux; the regahuity of iriikh wm e/mttmai 
hy the testimony of the aervants of the hmse, and iideed by that af 
all persons in its vicinity. After all, this fiMmtain ia rtaaairilj f 
scenery around it is romantic^ and the wai^ki It is : 
imt in i&eli^ it is inferior in every respect to tteinlen 
tain near iSMb in Yorkshirb, whose ebb and flow 
qporter of an hour, and sueoeed each other wiihoal a i 
pation.. 

Some writers have supposed, that one o^lho villaa jASA VIkf 
possessed in the nei^Kmrtiood of Como occupies tlua atei hil 
though he bad many in the vicinity of th^ lake, he yet dascrih» 
only his two Ctvourite retreafe, and the situation of the J"iniMM 
corresponds with neither. The one was, it seems, ob the vwy 
verge of the lake, almost rising oneef the waters, aad fas UiivtK 
qpect it resembled Jhe PUmianaj but it wouU be diflkoii in' flaT 
in the bitter sufficient- space among the rocks for the^MlMia ffm 
^V<»iioMisMim0 sfsio leptUr imfle^iUtrK The other vMin a4||| 
possibly have stood on the neighbouring prmmmtefy off • IWm^ 
whence /eiiiUrimo dano^) it might have commanded ' — "—^ 
Iliere are, indeed, many situations on the banks of the 1 
oorreqMmd with Pliny's descriptions, and consequently 1 
a loss to guess at t]||kparty:ular spots to which he alladea. A'1 
fimher on, the lake first contracts itself at Briemmo, tfrnaa^kakkb far * 
its flourishing laurels, and then expands again and omkea a Im 
sweep, which forms the bay of jigregno, a busy little town, tbi 
a^irt of the neighbouring vallies. The banks still continued tefii^ * 
sent the same bold and wooded scenery — an uBtnum (as Pttny tbi 
Elder expresses it) ariusio agrum^ — the constantjcharaicterislk j 
feature of the Larian lake, and territory. 
f We next landed on a little island, now called Bi S. Giuwmmi, 
anciently, that is, in the seventh century, Insuia Camaemm (ihs 
Comacene island). This island is wooded and cultivated Uhi i 
garden, or rather an orchard^ and presents a most enchaining le^ 
treat to its proprietor, if he ||ave either taste to discern, or i 
to enjoy its beauties. However, with all the charms of its i 
it never seems to have attracted much notice, as vre flhd no alls 
to it among the ancients, andliltle attention paid to it|f thenodem. 
Butp in the ages .of barbarian.invasion, and particulariy mudet th» 
LanfoianUfi kifl|;s, It was occasionally resorted to as an aqflma 
safe from sudden attack^ and sometimes capabtt^fi^pttiining a si^ga.' 



' niewtlk, which gently winds «loDg an extensiTe gallery, 

'FhHniUbfty ridge. 

3 X. ag. — K district ddightfut from its abundance of woody eojpMi. 
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There is, indeed, an .account of one of the LoHgobardie monarchs 
having discovered and conveyed to Pavia a treasure which the Ro- 
mans had here deposited ; a circumstance which, with a few addi- 
tional embellishments, might be worked into a tolerable romance, 
especially as the ago^ in which the event is supposed to have taken 
place, is fertile in legends, and of course fully open to fiction. Wo 
are told, indeed, that it afforded a retreat to the Christians during 
the persecutions of the three first centuries, and that fh)m their 
Dambers it derived the rank of a town, under the appellation of 
Ckriiiapolu,' that it next sheltered the Greek exarchs, and enabled 
them to make a successful stand against the Lofigohardie inva- 
ders-, and, in fine, that it became an independent republic, extended 
its coaqnests over the neighbouring banks, and carried on a long 
and eventful war with Como. But, these and its other brilliant 
achievements, not having a Thucydidcs to transmit them embla- 
Eoocd to posterity, are gradually sinking into darkness, and will 
probably ere long be buriedin total oblivion. This romantic island 
iwells gently ttom the lake, is about a mile in length, half a mile in 
breadth, and half a mile distant from the western bank. 

Nearly opposite to it on the eastern bank, the rocks and preci- 
pices are rough, shapeless, and menacing; hollowed into caverns 
and recesses, all dark and tremendous ; while bcneatli them the wa- 
ter tft iinnsaally deep^ and fi*om its depth, and the shade which the 
%iiperiBcanibent rocks cast upon it, appears bhick and dismal to 
the eye, is well as the imagination. 

As we advanced, wepassed some beautiful bays and promontories 
^'itli their villas and villages. Among these are Balhiano ^ Lenr 
9VCC y where some years ago a subterraneous temple was discovered 
yh'ith a laarble statue of Diana ; and on the very margin of the lake, 
J'ilia^ which took its name without doubt from the mansion which 
S[>niieriy occupied the same spot, and seems to have been of great 
«xlenC and magnificence, as remains of pillars are discernible, in 
«afan weather, under the water close to the shore. Some antiqua- 
Wies suppose this to be the real site of Pliny*s villa ; he could not 
Indeed have chosen a more beautiful spot, nor, if we may be- 
lieve the general opinion, a more genial climate. Henro, its 
I^roduciions, such as aloes, capers, etc. seem to belong to a more 
southern sky, and surprise us by their blooming appearance 
vnder the snowy brows of the Alpn. We then traversed the little 
Bmij of Tromexzina, and landed at Cadenabbia about four 
«*clock. 

^ The view from Cadenabbia is the most extensive, and at the same 
Siaw, the most interesting on the lake ; it takes in the greatest ox- 
Vaose of water, because it overlooks the Larian before its division 
Into two branches (one of which takes its name from Comoj and the 
ocherfrom Lecco) and it includes the greatest variety of scenery, 
''ccanse it conunands the entrance into both these branches, and the 
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promiiiiioiytliit seiMnMei them from ei^ TUb] 

swells Into a lofty emlnenoe, is GO?eAd with woods, 
several tIUss, and crowned with a ooDTent. It is 
ftom a Tillage that stands on its extranity . 

In flrontando?er the widest part of the lake rises a ..^ ^ 

shore, with a ridge of hndien grotesqne momitaiBS beyoBli ml 
dbove them the bare pointed summit of Monie L^gmmm, om if ti 
highest of the jilp$. As the situation of CmktmUim is «D f 
ftil| and as Its aocommodatiQUS are good, the trardlery who 
to explore the recesses of the Larian lake and its borderiag 
tains, may make it his head^piarters, and flrom thenee eoa 
his excursions. BeUaggio, and the branch of die lite ifhkh Is 
beyond it, will first attract his attention. The Lm§o M Lm 
so that branch Is called) takes its name from the town of 
(probably the ancient Lieini Forum) whidistands nt its 




wider part of the lake^ may be considered as tundag INMKlSlift J|rf> 
f^fgio, and emitracting lis channel to it withdraws,*«t Mi|AfS- 
Mmes itsoriginal form and name a little beycmd£#0a#. *^ ^ 

The next excnrrion may be to BMm; some nsltatt iMlt (St- 
^^tuMh, and on the opposite side of the lake. He wfll Mf^iMl 
a carem formed by the fidling of the rher /foMrmi MlM^ s 
rocky cliff, and called very appropriately front hs 
the munnnrs of the torrent, L'Orrido (the horrid), 
and nearly opposite Cademahiia is a Tillage called d 
posed by some antiquaries to have been the real sitnadcm of Tliq% 
lower Tilh. Their coi^ectnres are founded principnDy .«pm a 



mosaic pavement discoTered there, a circnmstanoe yvUdi fms^ 
indeed that a Tilla was there, but nothing more. ^ Bodi tUttfi 
llivourite seats must, I conceive, have been » the neiglibovhoidrf' 
Comum . Not far from this villagie is a stream called XoSSr (!kft)i 
which bursts from a vast cavern on the side of a momitali, nd 
forms a cascade of more than a thousand feet befoi^ it 
plain. The cavern is supposed to extend for miles thnNij 
bowels of the mountain^ and even to lead to the Icy Summit 
supplies the stream. ^ 

Thende the traveller may return by ^efibjf^^ andniige<hitNi# 
its groves of olive and pines, visit its palaces, and compare It wM 
thedescription which Pliny gives of his upper villaor his TWfS*; 
for on this spot it stood, if we may credit antiquaries, aftd »- 
tainly a more commanding and miijestic site he eoidd ttot hive 
diosen; but though several circumstances of the deso^Mlottagnt 
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with this situaiion, yet, I doubt much as to the accuracy of their 

application — Impoiiia gaxU lacum prospicii lacu latiustiit- 

$mr... fluetus non setUiVj etc.^ are features applicable to a hundred 
situations on both the shores of the lake, as well as to the promon- 
'lory of Bellaggio; while the only expression which seems to dis- 
tinguish it from many others is not, in my opinion, applicable, in 
Pliny*s sense, to the spot in question. His words are — llfse untim 
MftffiiM molK curvamine ampleciiiur; ilia ediiUrimo dorso duos 
dirimU \ That the word sinus may be understood of the two 
branches of the lake I admit, but that it is not so extensively ap- 
plied in this passage must appear evident, when we consider that 
no villa, garden, nor park, can be supposed to embrace in its 
wiodiogs one of the branches of the lake, which isflfteen miles in 
Jeogtli} and consequently we may conclude that the word sinus 
here signifies one of the little bays formed by some of the number- 
less promontories that project Arom the shores between Como and 
CadesuMia. 

I must here notice another misuike, into which the same anti- 
quaries aeem to have fallen. They suppose that the channel be- 
tween the island above described and the shoro, is alluded to in 
the following words :— QumI Euripus viridis ei gemmeus ? ' Now 
it is evident from the context, that the villa to which this Euripus 
beloBged, was in the immediate vicinty of Como, suiurkanum 
immsmsimum *, an appellation by no means applicable to a seat 
^ sixteen or eighteen miles distant from a country town, 
f Hot to return to Bellaggio.-'This delightful spot, now covered 
^ with villas and cottages, was, during the anarchical contests of the 
^ Miicldle ages, not unfrcquently converted into a receptable of rob- 
bers, oatlaws, and banditti, who infested all the borders of the lake 
daring the night, and in daytime concealed themselves amid these 
Ihickcis, caverns, and fastnesses : and indeed when neglected, and 
^ abandoned to nature it must have resembled the flctitious haunts 
of Apnleins's robbers, and have been a steep and savage wilderness 
'^^Moms harridus, sylrestris, frondibus umbrosus ei imprimis 
alius . . . per oblifua devexa . . . sasis asperrimis 



' Itaill «|M)B Ibc rocks, it looks over ibc lake. . . . il cosmiMidt an cxlivife view 
sf lhclak«.. ildoriDotlBeltbowavei. 

' The Uiicr coaipraheodi one bay wilhin iu {entle cnnrature; the foraer, witli ili 
ckvalMl ridge, leparalei kvc from each otiicr. 

^ Lib. i. epii. 3. and ix. epit. 7.— What, Uie glaaty and ifiarkUai; Enripiur 

^ AiHiai dalightrul lubnrban retreat. 

* Apil. Met. iv. cap* 67.— A Mvage and woody hUI» ihiekly ihadcd with leateip 
smdmsj lUgk... alosg thcihehias dediritici. . . . . it ii tstiroBed with cngsy 
ncia. 
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From CadenahhUi wc sailed lo JUenaggio, a few miles hig)Mr 
up the lake. From this little town we had a full view of the bke 
from Bellaggio to Graredoaa and Domato; beyond this laUff 
place the Larian receives the Adda, alter which it contracts its 
channel, and changes its name into the Logo di ChiarenHa. We 
are now about lo take our leave of this celebrated lake, but ihiik 
it necessary flrst to make some general obsen-ations. 

The lake of Como^ or the Larian (for so it is still calledi not o- 
frequently even by the common people) retains its ancient dincft- 
sions unaltered, and is fifty miles in length, from three to six ii 
breadth, and firom forty lo six hundred feet in depth. Its Conn ii 
serpentine, and its banks are indented with frequent creeks and har- 
bours ; it is subject to sudden squalls, and sometimes even whencala, 
to swells violent and unexpected ; both are equally dangerous. Ae 
latter are more frequently experienced in the branch of the lakelfcst 
terminates at Come than in the other parts, because it has i 

san' or outlet, such as the Adda forms at Lecco. The mo 

that border the lake are by no means either barren or naked; i 
lower regions are generally covered with olive% vines, andorchanb; 
the middle is encircled with groves of chestnut of great height aid 
expansion, and the upper regions are either downs, or forests of pise 
and fir, with the exception of certain very elevated ridges, whick are 
necessarily either naked or covered with snow. Their sides are 
seldom formed of one continued steep, but usually interrapted by 
fields and levels extending in some places into wide plains, which 
supply abundant space for every kind of cultivation. These fmile 
plains are generally at one-third, and sometimes at two-thini>. 
of the elevation. On or near these levels are most of the towns uhI 
villages, that so beautifully diversify the sides of the moimtaius. 

But cultivation is not the only source of the riches of the Lariui 
territory : various mines of iron, lead, and copper, are nowastkff 
were anciently, spread over its surface, and daily opened in tlie 
bowels of its mountains ; besides quarries of marble, which sopply 
Alitan and all the neighbouring cities with the materials and the 
ornaments of their most magnificent churches. 

Nor are {were I should say) the borders of the Larian lake desr 
titute of liieran* establishments. Several convents, and some col- 
legiate churches kept or patronized schools, and spread knowledge 
and civilization over the surface of a country apparently rugged xd 
abandoned. Collegiate churches, especially where all the canotf» 
without exception, are obliged to reside nine months in the yeir 
(as in the district of Milan, and indeed in all catholic conntriff) 
have always appeared to me of great utility in the country in ge- 
neral, and particularly in remote tracis and unfrequented pr>- 
viuces. The persons promoted to stalls in tliese establishments are 
generally such as have acquired reputation as authors, distinguislMd 
themselves in universities and colleges as professors, or rendorrf 
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Ives serviceable as tntors in piKvate educaUbn. The cIMi- 
)n of such men was well calculated to propagate a spirit of 
tion and improvement in the vicinity of their Chapter; while 
vice of the church, always supported i#such establishments 
eat decency and even splendour, strengthened the iofloeace 
ion, and with it extended the graces and the charitiei which 
company its steps. ^ To these we may add, that the decora- 
loth external and internal of these churches andof the bnild- 
nexed to them, not only gii^ employment almost constant 
erous arUsans, but moreover inspire and keep alive a taste 
fine arts ; and to the nuiodbier of such eAablishments and 
uplendid embellishments we may perhaps ascribe that relish 
E, painting, sculpture, and architecture, and that nice dia- 
K in these arts, so generally prevalent in haly, and obser* 
ven in peasants and day-labourers. Tbfi entire snppressioa 
re of such foundations, which is now taking place ithnost all 
le continent, is to be lamented as impolitic and miscUevoMy 
dy in its consequences to deteri<Hrate the taste, andgmdoally 
arize the manners of the people at large ; and in a special 
r, of the inhabitants of wild and monntainoos I'egions. 
mot turn from the Larian lake without remindifl^ ^ reader 
rerses in which Claudian allude to its magnitude, the fer- 
rits banks, and the mountains that border it. 

Prutinus anibrosa qua vettit littus olivi 
Lariu-s et dulci meotitur Ncr«a fl«cti|» 
Panra puppe lacum prcterfolat. Odat iQcle 
Sandit inaccessos brumali tidore roontes '. 

let out from Menaggio about ten o'clock, and took our way 
8 the lake of Lugano on foot, first over a fine hill, and then 
li a most delightftil vale, between two very lofty and steep, 
ilant mountains. From the summit of the hill we looked 
m the Lario, and had also a distinct view of a considerable 
iu eastern branch, the Logo di Leeco. The latter part of 
ley through which we passed seems, at some distant periodi 
( been under water, as it is low and swampy^ and termhuues 
iser lake, called from its situation Lago MPiamo. The pic- 
le hill which rises beyond this lake appears, from the marshy 
at surround it, as if it had once been an island. The travel- 
passing the valley ought to turn round occasionally, in order 



> n« Liriaa ldM» wheit ■koiw with oUvw blooow 
In a saall lUffiW wt'ratti warrior fvoMi 

Kmi« Mlbt tW maIb I tlMi^ spHt cT wiat'iy akk^ 
Scafd iht Matp aoaauhM, on hU kMkf that ii% 
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to behold the magnificent barrier of craggy rocks that cloK il 
behind. 

LAGO DI LUGANO. 

About twelve o'clock we arrived at Porlexzm, six miles froa 
Menaggio, and immediately embarked on the Lago di Lmgmtm. 
This lake is twenty-five miles in length, in breadth from three li 
six, and of immense depth ; indeed, in some places, It is said toke 
almost unfathomable. Its former name was Ceredui Laewu (Ae 
Geresian Lake) ; but whether known to the ancients, w produoeii 
as some have imagined, by a sudden convulsion in the fifth or sidi 
century, has not yet been ascertained. The banks are fi lmed kf 
the sides of two mountains, so steep as to afford little rooaite vil- 
lages or even cottages, and so high, as to cast a blackening shade 
over the surface of the waters. Their rocky bases are otadmek 
so perpendicular, and descend so rapidly into the gnlph bdov, 
without shelving or gradation, as not to allow shelter for a boat, or 
even footing for a human being. Hence, although ccyvered iM 
wood hanging in vast masses of verdure from the precipicesi aad 
although bold and magnificent in the highest degree fhMi their 
bulk and elevation, yet they inspire sensations of awe rathw Ibaa of 
pleasure. The traveller feels a sort of terror as he glides aader 
them, and dreads lest the rocks should close over him, or some 
fragaieui descend from the crag, and bury him suddenly in the 
abyss. 

To this general description there are several exceptions, and ii 
particular \\'\\\\ reference to that part, which expanding westward 
forms the bay of Lugano, The banks here slope off gently towanb 
the south and west, presenting fine hills, tields, and villas, with the 
town itself in the centre, consisting in appearance of several noMe 
lines of buildings. On the craggj' trop of the promontory on oae 
side of this bay stands a castle ; the towering summit of the oppoiiie 
cape opens into green downs striped with forests, bearing a stnaag 
resemblance in scenery and elevation to the heights of P'tJl&mr 
brosa. The snowy pinnacles and craggy masses of the aei^ 
bouring ^Ips rise behind the town, and form an immense seai- 
circular boundary. The town is said to be pretty, and the clinaa 
is considered as mild and genial. 

Lugano formerly enjoyed prosperity and independence maia 
the protection of the Swiss Cantons. In the late revolutionary lor 
it was seized by the French, and annexed to the Ciialphie Republis- 
The change was not very popular, as may be imagined ; however 
submission was unavoidable, till, impoverished by taxes, and leased 
by swarms of blood-suckers under the titles of prefects, mayors, 
commissioners, etc. the inhabitants yielded to the impulse of coa- 
rage, threw off the yokCi and expelled the Cisalpine officers. It 
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WM in actnal rebellion when we passed, and ilhtd onr cordial im 
inunrailing wishes. In front of the town we sailed noder a Mky 
noontain covered with wood, and projecting into the lake. Its in- 
terior is hollowed into a variety of caverns (called by the people 
eaniini, cellars) remarkable for coolness and dryness. Here the 
citliens of ^ti^atio store their wine and com, and in the summer 
months they keep their meat here, which, even in the most sultry 
weather, remains untainted for a considerable time. 

The bay of Lugano lies nearer the southern than the northern 

extremity of the lake, which, a few miles beyond it, again expands 

and fonns three other branches. One of the branohes, bending 

Bortkward, is of considerable extent, and discharges itself by the 

river iWtn into the Lago Maggiore. In turning from Lugano^ 

c the depth of the lake is, where narrowest, considerably diminished, 

a circnhistance ascribed to the fall of a vast promontory. The same 

E: eCsGtla anpposed to have been produced by the same cause lower 

^ down, near a town called Melano. These tremendous falls are 

■ occasioned prmcipally by the action of subterraneous waters that 

» heHow the mountain into caverns, and sometimes force their way 

B. tkrongb iu sides, tearing it asunder as they rush forth, and hurling 

• lie fragments into the lake below. Such an event happened in the 

year 15S8, and nearly swept away a little town called Can^nane, 

alsM^ opposite Lugano / and again in the year 1710 near the 

Trmm (the emisiatry or outlet of the lake) and choked iu channel 

with tlM rains of a neighbouring mountain. Hence we may con- 

clade^ that those who ascribe the origin of the lake itMlf to an in* 

teraal oonvnlsion, derive some presumptive and plausible argo- 

menis to support their coi^eclure from the frequency of similar 



Am we advanced the boatmen pointed to some distant caverns en 
the bank, as having once been the receptacles of a troop of banditti, 
who infested the lake and its immediate neighbourhood for a con- 
aiderable time, and by the secrecy and the extent of their siibter- 
fnoeoas retreats, long eluded the pursuit of government. We glided 
over the latter part in the silence and obscurity of evening, and 
Iniided at about half past seven at Pario. The carriages had here 
been appointed to meet us, and as accommodations are very indif- 
trnwrn, being only a village, we immediately set out for Vortm. 
The diilance it seven miles. The country is said to be very beanti^ 
M, hnt the darkness of the night prevented us from observing the 



At Buumhiog the first viUa»() front Porio^ there is a villa be* 
loaglng to a fiimily called the CieognaM surrounded with a garden, 
wotmmenie Inglese (truly English), for so they assured us. In a 
coontry like this, where there is so great a variety of ground, so 
vinch water, so much wood, and so much mountain, nothmg It 
wanting to make a garden or park irufy English but a little judg« 
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ment, and some partiality for a rural life to bring it into action. It 
is to be regretted that this taste, so conformable to nature, and so 
favourable both to public and private felicity, should be uncommoo 
in a country pre-eminently adorned with all the /Jiarms calcohied 
to inspire and nourish it. 

Nod ullus aratro 

DigQus honos ; squallent abductis arva colonb <• 

Georg, i. 507. 

F arete is a small and cleanly town. It seem$ formed principaDj 
of the villas of some of the MUanete nobility : the Ionic firont of 
the principal church was the only object that attracted my at- 
tention. 

From Faresej having sent the carriages to Navara, we pro- 
ceeded post in the vehicles of the country to Lavenc. We sei out 
about half past nine. The country which we traversed, when oott- 
aidered as bordering upon the AlpMj may be called flat, but il isia 
reality varied with fine swells and undulations. Its principal or* 
nament is the Lago di Farese, an expanse of water very noble n 
itself, though it loses much of its real magnitude from the eoa- 
parison which is perpetually made between this lake and the three 
inland sea4 in its immediate vicinity. It appears to be of at oral 
form, about twelve miles in length, and six in breadth. Its hanks 
slope gently to the verge of the water, and are covered with all the 
luxuriancy of vegetation. Fields of deep verdure bordered by lofty 
trees ; hills covered with thfckels ; villas shaded with pines and 
poplars; villages encircled with vineyards, strike the travelier 
wherever he turns his eye, and amuse him as he wanders along the 
margin of the lake, with a continual picture of fertility «Hi ot 
happiness. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Lago Maggiore or Verbanus — lu Islandi — Lake of Magotio— Tale of Onob* 
Scmpione — ^Afona — Colossal Stalue of St Charles — Ohsenratioiis oa the Lik*- 
Comparison betweeo the Italian and British Lakefr^Novart — ^YeroeUi — ^PUii ^ 
Turin. 

About twelve o'clock we arrived at Laveno, a large and haai* 
some village on a bay of the Lago Maggiore. Qose to this villllB 



* The fields lie fallow in inglorious rest t 
The plaio no pwuure to the flock affonif . 
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Borthnrard rises a rough craggy mountain, that pours a constant 
stream in a cascade from its hollow bosom. In front spreads the 
Lago Maggiarej in its widest expansion. The ancient name of 
this lake was Ferbanus; its modern appellation i|4erived from its 
greater magnitude, or rather from its superior beauty; for in this 
latter quality only is the Larian lake inferior to it. Opposite the 
bay otLaveno opens another bay, and in the centre of the latter 
rise the Borromean islands, which are considered as the principal 
ornaments of the lake, and ranked indeed among the wonders of 
Italy. To these islands, therefore, we immediately bent our 
coarse. 

As we rowed along gently in order to enjoy the magnificent pro- 
spect that opened around us in every direction, we were informed 
by the boatmen that we were then in the widest and deepest part 
of the Ferhano, Its breadth may be here about seven or eight 
nOes, while the plummet descends to the enormous depth of 
eighteen hundred feel! The imagination takes alarm at ihe idea of 
skimming in a light boat over the surface of such a tremendous 
abyss, and even the traveller, who has been tost in the bay ofBh- 
eag, or lifted on the swell of the ocean, may here eye the approach- 
ing shore with some degree of complacency. 

We first landed on the Isola Bella (beautiAil island), as the first 
in fame and the most attractive in appearance. It derives the epi* 
the! of heautiful (torn the palace and gardens which cover its sur- 
Ikce. The palace stands on the extremity of the island, and almost 
hangs over the water. It contains upon the lower SI017 a suit of 
rooms fitted up in the style of grottos, paved, lined, and even co- 
vered with spars, shells, and party-coloured marbles, and in ap- 
pearance, delightfully cool and refreshing. Two magnificent sa- 
loons in the principal story form the state apartments ; the other 
rooms are not worth notice. The garden occupies nearly the whole 
bland. It consists of a pyramid , formed of ten terraces rising 
tbove each other, and terminating in a square platform. The ter- 
races have gravel walks their whole length ; they are bordered with 
flowers, and their walls are covered with fhiit trees. Rows of 
orange and citron shade the walks; and gigantic statues, which 
When near appear grotesque, crowd the corners and front the pa- 
Uce. The parterres are watered by fountains that rise in diflerent 
pirts of the edifice, and fall in sheets from marble vases. The 
^1^ of the pyramid covers a space of four hundred feet square ; 
Ike platform on its summit is fifty feet square; and its whole eleva- 
liOB about one hundred and fifty. The terraces are suppoiled by 
^taides, which form so many grand galleries or greenhouses, 
Here the more tender plants and flowers are ranged during the 
Mnter. The form and arrangement of this garden have been the 
*4>ject of great admiration during part of the last century, and the 
^'^a Bella has been represented by many as a terrestrial para- 

TT 4a 
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dise, an onckanied island, the abode of Calypso, the gurd» of Ar 
mida'. 

In process of time when ihe public taste chiaged, uid aini^ 
walks and parterres and terraces with ilieir formal aCcoaipaiiiHetfi 
were exploded, the hola Bella forfeited its fame; the spell was 
dissolved; the fairy scenes vanished; and nothing renaiaedlMAa 
dull heavy mass, a heap of deformity. But if it was ihea toj Bich 
panegyrized, it is now perhaps too much despised. Praise h dm 
to the man who had taste and discernment enengh to seltd 
such a spot for his resideiRc, especially as it was originalhr a live 
and craggy or rather shapeless rock, and had no recommeiidaiMi 
but its site, till then unnoticed. In the next place it wo«ild ben- 
just not to applaud the nobleman who, instead of waetiag hk ii* 
come in the iashionable amusements of a neighbouriiig capiiaL 
devoted it to works which ^ave employment to thousands of haads, 
diffused riches over a large extent of country, andcoBvened ihiee 
barren crags into as many productive and popHlovs ialanda. Idir 
fices that give a permanent beauty to a couutryi that eik«fcne Ihe 
taste and the talents of the age in which they are erected, and be- 
come monuments of that taste and of those ulenu to proqieritj, 
are at least a proof of public spirit, and deserve our pndseudov 
acknowledgment. To this we may add, that if pieaseet waiis at 
all seasons, and the most delicious fruit in abundance, heoi^eclB o( 
importance in gardening ; we must allow the merit of vlililf le aa 
arrangement which multiplies space, sunshine, and shade, antf 
adapts itself in some measure to the stale of the weather, and to ite 
fancy of the proprietor. However, even modern taste will U 
gratified and delighted with a grove, lining the north side of tk 
garden, formed of various evergreens, but particularly of bay y^lm- 
rel) of great height and most luxuriant foliage. A path wiadiagii 
an easy curve through this thicket leads to a town , and thence a 
the palace. This grove, from its resemblance to domestic sceneq. 
awakens some pleasing recollections in the mind of an EifU 
traveller. 

A high ^\all surrounds the whole island, but it is so constntifl' 
as to form a terrace, and thus to aid the pi*ospect. The prospect 
particularly from the lop of the pyramid, is truly magnificent. Ik 
vast expanse of water inmiedlateiy under the eye, with the nejfh* 
bouring islands covered with houses and trees. The bay of Jr 
gotzo bordered with lofty hills westward, easl^vard the town ofir 
tena with its towering mountain , to the south the winding at *i 
lake with numberless villages sometimes on the margin of theaa- 
ter, sometimes on gentle swells, and sometimes oa the sides a' 



> Boraet, n^ is enthosiaitic in abuse ooly, whca dksoribsng tfaiv idiml *•*■ 
rises into panegrric, pronounces it to be the finest summer rmiiliaw le tht mI^ 
and rapluronslj gives it the cyilhet tMhwi^tU 
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crags of mountains. To ihc uoilb , flrst the liulc lown of Pa-- 
lanza^ at the foot of a bold promontory, then a succession of vil- 
lages anJ mountains bordering the lake as it stretches in a bold 
sweep towards the Alja^ and loses itself amid their snow-rrowned 
pionacles. The banks of the lake are well wooded, and fliiely va- 
ried with a perpetoal intermixture of vineyard and forest, of arable 
and meadow, of plain and mountain. This laller circumstance 
indeed characterizes the Lago Maggiore^ and dtstin{;uii»hes it from 
the others which are enclosed in a perpetual and interrupted ridge 
of mountains; while here the chain is frequently broken by in- 
tervening plains and vallies. This interruption not only enlivens 
its surlace by admitting more light and sunshine, but apparently 
adds to its extent by removing its boundaries, and at the same time 
gives a greater elevation to the mountains by bringing them into 
coDlrast with the plains. Another circumstance, common indeed 
io all these lakes, contributes much to enliven their bordt^rs; it is, 
that all the villages with their churches are built of white stone, 
and have, particularly in distant perspective and in high situations, 
a very splendid and palace-likelappearance. 

The bank nearest to the hola Bella is formed of a bold swell 
covered with a forest, and intersected by several dells, Uic beds of 
■wunttin torrents. The foliage of this fon^st was even at this sea- 
son, of a fresh and vivid green, and it harmonized admirably with 
tbe gleam of the waters below, and with the deep azure firmament 
above. On the side of the island that faces this forest, a church 
with a few houses forms a little village. 

About half a mile westward from the hola Bella is tlie ImoIu del 
/'^f^^nlm (fisherman*s island), so called from the ordinary oceupa- 
don of its inhabitants. It is nearly covered with houses, and with 
its church makes a pretty object in the general view, but has no 
claim Io nearer inspection. Its population amounts to about one 
llMUsand. 

Thelsola Madre rises at the distance of a mile north from the 
Isola Bella. The southern part of this island is o<;rupied by ter- 
rsces; its northern side is covered with a wooil; its summit is 
crowned with a vilhi. The terraces are formed on the slope of the 
bill/ sad may be considered almost as natural ; the villa is spacious , 
bat looks cold and uncomfortable. The wood is formed of laurel, 
cypress, and pine, and is the moi*e beautiful for being neglecu^d. 
Tliis island is indeed in the whole less disfigured by ill-directed 
ait, and for that reason more picturesque and more likely to please 
English travellers than the Isela Bella, notwithstanding the more 
■altering appellation of the latter. 

From iwla Madre we sailed vp the bay of Magolzo lying tall 
weal, and landed at iu extremity, whence we walked over a rongh 
mmj road about three miles, and about eight o'clock arrived at 
Mmgaua. Ihe inn saamed poor and dartyy but Ibe people wer« 

18. 
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obliging. Next moruing we arose at day-break, and had an op- 
portunity of cuutemplating the surroundingscenery. 

The little town uf Magotzo is situated on the vrestem extremity 
of a lake nearly oval, three miles in length, in breadth one and a 
half, bordered on the south and noiih by hills bold but not too 
steep, wild yet finely wooded. It is separated from the F'erham 
(Lago Maggiorcy the great lake), by a plain of luxuriant verdiire, 
divided by rows of poplars into numberless meadows, and inter- 
sected by a narrow sli^am winding along the road side, navigable 
only when swelled by abundant rains. This streamlet forms a cob- 
muuication between the two lakes. 

About seven o'clock we mounted our horses, and advanced to- 
wards Dotno d'Ossola through one of the most deligfatfol vallies 
that Alpine solitudes enclose, or the foot of the wanderer ever in- 
versed. It is from two to seven miles wide, encompassed It 
mountains generally of a craggy and menacing aspect, bit lot 
unfrequently softened by verdure, wood, and cultitation. It is 
closed at one end by the towering summits of Sempione, whitened 
with everlasting snows. Through the middle of the valley neiB- 
ders a river called Tota^ wide and smooth, narrow and roii^ 
alternately. The road sometimes crosses meadows, sometimes bor- 
ders the stream shaded by the poplar, the lime, and the weeping 
birch ; here it winds up the mountains , and edges the brink of the 
precipice, and there it intersects groves and vineyards, passing 
under vines carried over it on trellis-work, and interwoven into 
arbours of iniuicnse length and impenetrable foliage. 

About three miles from Domo d'Otssola we crossed the river in i 
lorry, passed a marshy plain covered with underwood, and cb- 
tored the town about one o'clock. Thence we immediately pn>- 
coeded by au excellent road towards Sempione. 

This niouniain, the object of our excui*sion, is one of the highest 
of the Italian Alps; it is covered wiih perpetual snow, and is re- 
markable for the passage of Bonaparte previous to the battle of 
Marengo. A road is now making over it under the direction of ilie 
French government, in order to open an easy military conmni- 
cation with Milan, and thus to secure the dependence of the Italiu 
republic. The ascent and difficult^part of the road commences at 
the spot where the torrent of Divario bui*sts through a vast chasa 
in the rock, and rushes headlong into the valley of Ossola. Over 
this chasm a bridge is to be thrown, an undertaking bold in ap- 
pearance, but in reality not difllcult, as the shallowness of tk 
water in summer enables them to lay the foundation with ease, 
while the rock on each side forms immoveable abutments. The 
piei*s were nearly finished. The road then, like all the Alpint 
passages, follows the windings of the defile, and the course oC 
the torrent, sometimes on a level with its bank, and at oibef 
times raised along the side of the mountain, and on the verge 
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precipice: To enlarge the passage, the rock has in many places 
a blown up j an operation carrying on as we passed, *and 
ing, by the echo of the explosion, not a Utile to the grandeur of 
scene. In one spot, where the mass of granite jvhich overhung 
torrent was too vast to be misplaced and too promi^ient to be 
ked externally, it was hollowed out, and ao opening made of 
at sixty feet in length, twelve in breadth, and as many in height. 
^ cavern is represented by the French as an unusual and grand 
rt, a monument of exertion and perseverance ; but how insigni- 
at does it appear when con^red to the grotto oiPotilipo, or 
he gate oi Salzburg '. The ascent is very gradual, and per- 
ly Mf^ and commodious. It is therefore likely to become, when 
ibed, the principal communication between Italy, France, thd 
laerland ; since no art can render the mountains, CenU, St. 
nard, and St. Gothard, so secure and practicable, 
^yond the spot where the rock is perforated, th^road reaches 
levation too cold for the vine, and the bee of nature resigns the 
m features of Italy. Indeed, a little beyond the next village, 
ed Gando, where the traveller passes from Paeze to Imgutz, 
language itself alters ; and German, more conformable to the 
[edness of the situation, assumes the place of Italian. The vil- 
! which gives its name to the mountain, stands not on, but near, 
sommit, and is called by it% inhabitants Sempeiendarf. » Its 
in appellation is supposed tobeJI/a/t^ OBpionis, ov SeminvnU^, 
r Semjnofie. 

s the road was merely traced out, but not passable beyond 
^0, we stopped at a spot where the torrent, forcing its way 
)iigh two lohy rocks, takes a sudden turn, because the scenery 
3 appeared particularly magniGcent. Indeed, in descending, 
grandeur of the deflle is seen to more advantage in all its parts. 
the bank opposite the road, the mountains rose in large per- 
dicular masses of brown rock, and swelling to a prodigious 
ation, displayed on their craggy summits a few scattered plants, 
sometimes woods of pine, iir, and beech. Behind us, were the 
«i-clad pmnviclc^ o^Sempione^ and in front a ridge of towering 
ka that overhang the vale o^tlie Tosa. The severity and terror 
lie prospect increases at every step as we appmached the en- 
ice of the defile, and the view from the bridge, passing through 
cliffs where apparently highest and darkest, and resting on the 
ling glacier* that crown the mountain, is by the contrast ren- 
sd peculiarly striking, and one of the most magnificent scenes of 
iiie solitade. 

Hm ycioot filkrict worked through Ihe %cMd rock at Gibraltar, and foraicd 
wrM/aittcrict, are br taperior to the abovc-neotioned frottat both in eitrmt 
ia ^ttfenltj of eiectttioa. 
Hm aomlam of Ccpio, or of Semprooiof. 
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We had in our progress noticed the mode of forming the roiMl,tai 
though praise is due to the undertaking, ire conid not mmck ad- 
mire the execution. The foundation is generally Che natnral rack, 
but where that fails, small stones are employed as a sabslhvte ; il 
the upper strata 'are formed in the same manner of small stOBCS, 
and seem ill calculated to resist the force of torreots, or evea Ar 
impetuosity of the winds that rush like hurricanes from f^giUia 
of the jilpf, sweep the snow in clouds from the frozen smnoHt, and 
tear trees and shrubs from the foot of the mountains The massts 
of stone employed by the Romans seem much better adapted H 
such situations, and would have resisted alike the action of windi 
and of waters. But the road over Setnpume, however < 
it may in time become, is not likely to equal the Fia Appia^ < 
in solidity or in duration ; nor indeed is it comparable 
convenienco or in extent to the passage by the RhiFtian Alpi, or by 
the Tyrol, which seems to be the most ancient, and is the best and 
most frequented of all the gnind avenues to Italy. 

We returned by the same road, and passed Ihe night at Dmm 
JtOsfola. The first part of the name of this village or little loin 
is Duomo, the appellation always given in Italy to the ealbedral, 
as the House by eminence, and was appropriated to Otmh, be- 
cause in it was the principal church of the whole valley to utich 
it gives its name. It is pleasantly situated at the fool oCawooded 
hill, encircled with fertile meadows, and much freqoouled by Jft- 
lancxe aii.l Sivisa nuMrhanis. The inn is tolerable. 

jVext moruing >vc li-tiirneJ to Magotzo^ and after a slight repasL 
took a boat and loweil across its lake. We traversed the nieodoivs 
that enrlose il to tho east, on foot, and le-embarked on ibe Lap 
Maggiorc. It seems hi^^hly provable that these two lakes wm 
formerly imiieel, and il is possible that the Logo Maggiore exia- 
ded its waters over all Ihe Fald'O^mfa, and once bathed the fert 
of the granite mountains that enclose it. Strabo represents tk 
Lacua f'cvlMwus as nineteen miles in breadth, that is. Dearly Ike 
disiaiic* b**tween Ijareno and Domo d'O^sola, a clrcunistance not 
a little lavourable to this ronjecliire. We once more glided bjAe 
holaDeUa, and turning southwar J, left the grand and slupeudoif 
bonnlaries of the northern part of the lake behind us, and food 
ourticlves amid the milder scenic of oraamented cultivation, w- 
dant swells, tufted hillocks, towns, and villages, scattered coofc* 
sedly on each side. 

Approaching A^^eua, we wvre struck with the colossal statneof 
St. Chavlt's Borromeo, erected on the summit of a hill neartbc 
town. It represents the archbishop iu an attitude equally appn»- 
priateto his ollice and to his benevolent feelings, as turned towanls 
Milan, and with an extended arm imploring the benedicliunsd 
heaven upon its inhabitants. It is supported by a marble pedeslil 
forty-two feet in height, and is itself seventy ; it is of brooze, ani 
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wpposed to be findy execuled. If the qualities whichy according 
to Virgil, opctf' Elysium to those who possessed them, can claim at 
Ihe same time the minor honours of a sulue, Si. Charles is entitled 
to it under a double capacity, both as a trfaneless priest and as a 
public benefactor. 

QniqM neerdolM OMlidun vita icaneba't 

Quifoe Ml ■MMorai mUm itvgrt wereiido '. 

yirg. jEn, xi. 661. 664. 

It must be acknowledged, that such a monument of public grati- 
tude and veneration is highly honourable to the people who con- 
ceived and erected it. It bespeaks public feelings grand and capa- 
cious, and while it far surpasses the diminutive distinction of 
modem nations, it emulates the style niid the imperial honours of 
the Romans. A little above the town of Arona stands a castle now 
ia ruins. It was once the principal residence of the Borromean 
fianiiiy, where f/. Charles iii\x% born. Yet neither this circumstance 
nor its strength and position, could secure it against neglect and 
decay. 

Arona is a little but an active commercial town ; in the cathe^ 
4ral there are said to be some fine paintings. But it ^as dusk when 
we arrived, and as circumslauces did not permit us to pass the 
night there, we took a coach and proceeding to Sorara^ where the 
carriages were waiting, uirived diere at a late hour. 

We have now taken leave of the Italian lak(>s, and as we turn 
from then, it is impossible not to express some suiprise that their 
beauties shotdd have been so little noticed by ilie ancients, even in 
poetry, and apparently so little known by the travelled and inquifl^ 
live. Virgil indeed alludes to them in general as conspicuous 
features of Italian scenery> aud mentions two in partieular, the 
jAurinst for its magnitude, and the Benacus for its majestic ocean- 
like swell'. <'^uUus speaks with fondness of his beautiful villa on 
the promontory iASermio, liut these points were born in the tM' 
nity uf oue of the iaki*s, and had it cousianily under their eyes in 
their youth, and not unfrequeiitly even iu their riper years. Pliny 
the £tder mentions them iu a cursory manner, though as a native 
cither of Verona or of Comum^ he might be suppos(*d to glory in 
, as the principal ornaments of his native country. The younger 



* Priesti nf nnhlrmith'd life lirrr make aboflr .... 
Tliotr who to worth tbi ir bonntT did rxh nd. 
And those who knew that bounij to couunciul. 

> Thr l«o other lakes lie omiUed, probably liccause they were litl!e known, being 
in a rniiolc part of ibe country, and at a con^idc^al(^ dUianre firum any firreat town, 
wkHW ibv Ticiuity of Comum to tbe Loiiun^ and of r.nuia lu tb-.' Dcruui, ^a%c pub-* 
lidtj and fame to their beauties. 
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does enlarge wilh expressions of comphicence on the views oTthe 
lake, and the charms of hia villas on its borders. "Bat neither he, 
nor even Virgil and Catullus, speak of them in such terms of sdni- 
ration and rapture, as their beauty and magnificence seem calci- 
lated to inspire. Whence comes this apparent indifference? weit 
the Romans in general insensible to the charms of nature ? it cas- 
not be supposed. Were the Latin poets— were Tirgil and Horace 
inattentive obseners ? Everjf line in their works proves the con- 
trary. 

Rura mihi et rigui placeaot in Tallibus amnes , 

FlomiiMi amem s}lTasque inglorius , elc. '. 



£^ laudo ] 

Rivos, et musco eircumUu saxa nemusque *. 

Hor, lib, L EpUt, X. 6. 

is the language of passion and enthusiasm. Yet Yirgil, in the Uses 
imuiediaieiy t'ollowj|ng those which I have cited, passes firom tke 
magiiiOceut objects around him and almost before his eyes, ts 
scenery remote, and certainly inferior, perhaps even known tohhi 
only in description, and embellished only by the charms ofpodic 
imager}'. This latter circumstance may perhaps in part aeooaM 
for the apparent indifference which we have remarked. Actheera 
of these two poets, Gallia CUalpina was scarcely considered as i 
purl of Italy; it had been successively overrun by varioosGallic 
tribes, and those tribes had not been long enough subjected nor 
sudicicnily civilized and polished to assume the naiue of Romans 
Their country had not yet become the seat of the muses; it had aot 
4ieon ennobled by glorious achievements, nor inhabited by heroes, 
nor celebrated by poets. Its beauty was inanimate , its grandeir 
niutc^ and its forests, and its lakes, and its mountains, wereaB 
silent solitudes, unconnected with events and destitute of recollec- 
tions. Such barren scenes the poet contemplates with indiffereioe, 
and willingly turns to regions whore history infuses a soul into na- 
ture, and lights up her features with memory and imagination. Bat 
what this grand subalpiue scene then wanted, it has since acquired. 
Cue word of Virgil has given dignity to the Larian lake; one verse 
has communicated the grandeur of the ocean to the Benaeus; aid 
a few lines have raised the little streamlet of the Mincius abon 
the full and majestic Danube. 



• Mr next drsir* is. roid of care and strife. 
To Srad a sofi* srcure, in^lorioiu life. 

k coaninr cottage nrar a cbrrstal 6ooJ, 
k winding Ta.'lr%, and a lofty wood. 

* I lore the raral mead. 

The brook, the mossy rock, and woody glade. 

#V«MCtf. 
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O tettudinit auras 

Dolccm que strephum, Pieri, temperas. . • • ' 

Totum hoc muneris tui esi >. 

Hot. Carm, lib. W. CkC iii. 17. 

Hit lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland are to England, 
what those of the Milanese are to Italy. Yet none of our anciaot 
poets have noticed their distant beauties. They stiii remain unsung 
and unconsecrated in classic story. One of the Scottish lakes has 
lately been more fortunate. Yet, ^h^ ever heard otLoch Katrine 
till the minstrel peopled its lonely isle yfith phantoms of valour and 
of beauty? 

And sweetly o*er the lake wu beard his strain 
Mia*d with the sounding harp. 

Ladjr 0/ ths Lake. 

Before we abandon the subject it may perhaps be asked, what 
proportion in beahty , magnitude , and grandeur , the British lakes 
bear to the Italian. England, as far as regards the face of nature, 
kas been represented as a miniature picture of Europe at large, 
and its features, though perhaps equal in beauty , are yet consi- 
dered as Inferior in boldness and in relief to the traits observable on 
the continent. This remark is peculiarly applicable to its lakes 
andmoantains, which contract their dimensions and almost sink 
into iasqpiificance when compared to similar objects in Alpine re- 
fpoDS. la truth, to a traveller lately returned from Italy, Winder^ 
fturw %pears a long pool , and Skidiaw shrinks into a hillock. 
UlUwater alone , in the comparative boldness of its banks, may 
perhaps present a faint resemblance to some parts of the Lago di 
JpMMa/ baC the parallel is confined to that single feature. The 
ffodcs that ffown over Buttermere may be suOlciently grand, but 
bow insignificant is tlie sheet of water spread beneath them. One 
<if tbeScoteh lakes (for the others I have not visited) ZocA Lomond^ 
tCBilDded me of ilitBenaem in the wideness of its expanse and in 
IkegrMioal swell of its banks. But the resemblance goes no further; 
Ibr, admitting that the little islands interspersed in the broad part 
of Ibe lake have a considerable share of beauty, yet the heavy 
hunpisb form of Benlomand, its heathy sides and naked brow, 
with Ibe lifeless masses around it , which form the only grand fea- 
Iwes the prospect can pretend to , are very indifferent substitutes 
Ibr the noble Alpine ridge that borders the Benaeut^ and presents 
every moimtain-fonn and colour from the curve to the pinnacle, 



WWck tfcj ktfMMiMi tMck eWyt • . . 
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from the deep tints of the forest to the dazzling brightness of soow. 
^Vhen to these conspicuous advantages we add the life and inteiett 
which such scenes derive trom churches, villas, hamlets and towH, 
placed as if by the hand of the painter in the most striking sittt- 
tions, so as to contrast with and relieve the horror of the surroBBd- 
iDg picture, we describe the peculiar and chartderisUc te^tam 
which distinguish the lakes of Italy, and give ihem an ngdiipitd 
superiority * . 

Adde Uctis tantos te Ltri muioie, teque 
Fluctibus ct frcmltu aisurgsos Beoace marino >• 

Having taken a slight refreshment at Novara^ as the night was 
far advanced, wcdotennined to continue our journey; especiallris 
the district which we were ubout to traverse was a dead flat, ift- 
tersecled with canals, and planted with rice, the distingnisUig 
mark of an unwholesome and uninteresting country. 

In leaving Aovara I need only observe, that it is an apiictfri 
City of great antiquity, but of little reuown either in ancient or ■•- 
dern times, so that its Roman name is the only title il hastalken* 
veller*s attention. The night was clear and refreshing. Atalluie 
distance from Novana we passed the Agogna, and abonttnak of 
day we crossed the Sesia, a wide but then shallow river, \ 
diatcly after entered f'ercelU^ a very ancient city, still i 
its Roman name, and probably containing as great a popolatioa as 
in Roman times. It never indeed rose to any very great celebri^r 
though it enjoyed a transient gleam of liberty and iudepenieaoeii 
the middle agos. Il is rather a handsome and flourishing tmn. 
The portico of tlie cathedral is admired. 

We proceeded over a country flat and fertile, but neither so pnh 
ductive nor so beautiful , nor so populous as the Miimnese. TA 
plain has indeed been the theatre of many sanguinary contesiste- 
tween the French, the Spaniards, and tlie Atwtrians, during the tm9 
last centuries, and is now subject to the iron sway of the Ficach 
republic; neither of which circuuistances ai^e calculmed to iapriMC 
its appearance, or to increase its importance in classic estiniaiiM. 

' I am willing to believe all thai is related of the malrhless beauties of ihe M^d 
Killaniey, tnit as I have not had (be pleasure of seeing ihem, I eanool 
tbem into the comparison. HoucTer, ihey seem to be too often cloqiW with 
and drenrhed in rain, io be capable of d!S|>uliug the palm of beauly -wiih i 
up by ibc constant sunshine and the azure skies of IlaU . Of Uie H«4%eliaB Uk« 1 
may perhaps discourse hereafter. At present I sliall only say, that they are onti 
wrong side of the Alps, 

' Oar spacions lakes { ihcr. Lartos, lint; and next 
Bcnacoff, wilh teap etf — i bill«m vnt. 
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la our progress ire crossed four rivers, all of wliich still preserre 
Iheir ancient appellaiioas; the Baltea, the Oreo, ibe <Stera, aid 
Ike Dora. We eolered Turin abuui si:^ o'clock (October the 
ihird). 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Turin, iu Hislun, Appcaranciv Fdifices, Academy, and Vuiversiiy— the Po — II10 
*. ,* -r .1 ^ ^ L (^„qinjj| — previous IntrodiictioD of the 

t Court — Observailons ouDrcsi iu GcneraL 



8u|)«r{9i — Ctiiisequonres of lite French Conquest — previous IntroductioD of the 
Frmch Laoguago, MannerH, and Dress at Court — Observailons ouDresi ii 



TvBnr, like Genoa, though of ancient foundation, ran boast 
only of modern fame; ^vith this difference, that the reputation of 
the former is recent, and ahnost confined to the last century, while 
die glorios of the latter rose early and blazed through a scries of 
active and eventful ugos. jiugusta Tuurinorum was the Roman 
appellation of this city, which it received when raised to the 
dignity of a Roman colony by Augustus. Rrfore that period It 
ceems to have been nieniioued only in general, as a town of the 
^aurini, the Gallic tribe of whose territory it was the capital. 

Tanrinoruni unam urbem caput genti* ejun, quia vofeutes im 
amicUiam ijujftwn veiiiehani ri expuguarat *, says Liviits, speak- 
ing of Annibal ; and fruui these words we learn the little impor- 
tance of this city iu the eyes of the historian, and in the next place, 
the aiiachment of its inhabitants to the Romans. This insignifi- 
cance and fidelity seem to have be^n the cbnstituent features of the 
destiny of Turin for a long succession of ages, and have continued 
to expose it buth to the haired and to the vengeance of all the 
invading hordes, from Attila to Francis I. During this long era 
of anarchy and of revolution, it was alternately destroyed and re- 
built, deserted and repeopled. 

Iu» importance comuienced in the thirteenth centurj', when it 
became the residence of the |)rinces of Savoy, and assumed the 
honoorsof a capital; since that pei*iod, though in the heart of a 
roaiitry, the constant th(*a(re and oftentimes the object of war; 
thongh often besieged, and not uiifrefiuently taken ; yet it continued 
in a progressive stale of improvement, and had become abont the 
middle of the last century, one of the most populous and nourish- 
ing cities in Italy. This its prospiTity must in justice be ascribed 
to tbe spirit, the prudence, and the activity of its princes. Tts dis- 
asters, like those of Italy in general, flow from its vicinity to 



> L. ibL 39^ — Ihecilj of the Tauriui abne, ihe capital ofihatlribe, lie took by 
MM'S, because Ibey did not «iibiii(«rily cuter into an alliance with him. 
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France, vrhose armies have so often overrun its territories, asaikd 
its ramparts, wasted its suburbs, and as far as their ability equalM 
their malice, destroyed its edifices. In one of these inroads, Ae 
French, under Francis I. demolished all the monuments of Room 
antiquity, which had escaped the rage of preceding barbarians, 
and which had til! then constituted the principal ornament of 
Turin. In another, they were defeated by Prince Eugene, and 
obliged to raise the siege, with prodigious slaughter. But u- 
fortunately they have since been more successful — Turin yielded 
without the formalities even of a blockade, and Piedmonte^lnsfilt 
of the ji/pg, was declared to be a department of France. 

While the residence of its sovereigns, this capital was liveir, 
populous, and flourishing. Its court was equally remarkable for 
politeness and fur regularity, and much frequented by strangen, 
because it was considered as an iutroduclion to the manners aad 
to the language of Italy. Its academy ei^oyed a considenUe 
degree of reputation, and was crowded with foreignerS| attracted 
in part by the attention which the king condescended to show lo 
the young members, and partly by the cheapness of masters, and 
by the facility of instruction in ever}* branch and language. TUs 
academy was indeed a most useful establishment, and extremely 
well caculated to usher young men into the world in the mosl re* 
spectable manner, and to fashion them to courts and ID public 
lile. A year passed in it, with the least application, enabled them 
to prosecute their travels wiih advantage, not only by supplying 
them with the informalion necessary, but by procuring them such 
connexions with the Grsi families in all the great cities as might 
preclude the formulities uf presentaiion, and admit them at once 
inlo the intimacy of Iialian society. AViihout this confidentid 
admission (which few travellers have enjoyed for many years past; 
the domestic intercourse of Italians, and consequently the cbaracw 
of the nation, which is never fully and undisguiscJly unfolded 
unless in such intercourse, nui i continue a mystery. >'ow, tbe 
academy of Turin j where ihe young suuleuts were considered as pan 
of the court, and admitted lo all ils balls and amusements, placed this 
advan tage completely wiihin their reach, and was in this respect, and 
indeed in most others, far superior to Geneva, where the BritisI 
youth of rank were too often sent to learn French and scepticism. 

Turin is beautifully situated on the northern bank of the P^, 
at the foot of a ridge of fine hills, rising southward beyond die 
river; while northward extends a plain bounded by the Alps^^^ 
cending sometimes in gigantic groups like battlemented tuwer^ 
and at other times, presenting detached points darting to the clouds 
like spires glittering with unmelted icicles, and with snows, that 
never yield to the rays of summer. 

The interior of the town is not unworthy its fame and sitoaiioo ; 
its streets are wide and straight, intersecting each other at right 
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angles, and ranning in a direct line from gate to gate, through 
some large and regular squares. The royal palace is spacious 
ud surrounded wiih delighiful gardens. There are many edifices' 
both public and private, which present long and magnificent fronts' 
and intermingled with at least one hundred churches and chapels' 
give the whole city a rich and splendid appearance. In the 
cburches and palaces, marble of every vein and colour is lavished 
with prodigality, and decorations of all kinds are scattered with 
profusion ; to such a dv'grce indeed, as to encumber rather than to 
grace these edifices. Such are the general features of Turin, both 
grand and airy. Among these features the four gates of the city 
were formerly numbered, and as they were adorned with pillars 
and cased with marble, they were represented as very striking and 
majftlic entrances. But these celebrated gates the French had 
le%-eJled to the ground, together with the ramparts, tlie walks and 
ihe plantations, that furaierly encircled the town as with a forest. 

The misfortune of Turin has been, that while both its sovereigns 
Hid its inhabitants wanted neither means nor inclination to em- 
tellish it, no architect of correct taste was found to second their 
irisbes. The two principal pei*sons of that description employed 
U Turin, Guarini and/urara, whatever might have been their 
alents, were deficient in judgment, and preferred the twisted, 
tortured cunes and angles of Borromini^ to the unbroken lines 
ind simple forms of ami<|uiiy. Kovelty, not purity, stiid pretiiness 
instead of majesty, seem to have been their sole object, llence 
Lhis city does not, I believe, present one chaste model, one simple 
3;rand specimen in the ancient style, lo challenge the admiration of 
ihe traveller. Every edifice, whatsoever its destination may be, 
Nrbether church or theatre, hospital or palace, is encumbered with 
prhimsical ornaments, is all glare and glitter, gaiety and confusion. 
[n vain does the eye seek for repose, the niind long for simplicity, 
ivilding and flourishing blaze on all sides, and we turn away from 
lie gaudy show, dazzled and disgusted. The cathedral is an old 
lothic edifice, in no respect remarkable; at its end is the chapel 
rojfal Delia Santhsima Sindone^j rich in the hight^st degree, and 
ftiimioanted with a heavy dome. The Corpus Domini, S. Lo- 
fienzOf S. Philippo ^ieri, Sta. Crisiina, S. Ilocco, SS. Maurizio 
p/ Lazzaro, and several other churches, deserve a particular in- 
pection either for their magnitude or their pillars, or for the 
variety of marbles employed in their decoration. 

The university of Turin occupied a most extensive building, 
ontaining a librar)' of more than fifty thousand volumes; a mu* 
eam ftimished with a numerous collection of statues, vases, and 
»ther antiques of various denominations; a very fine collection of me- 
lals; a hall of anatomy, adiuiiubly furnished, and an obsenalory. 

' Of die most holjr bandkcrdiief. 




II ivas esdowed for feur-iflid'tvrarty {mfcaaon, IH tfiiiMtpit 
daily Isctiires. Tbcy ivere g6iienffly avihon niAiiici 
pttMtioo fat tberr respective scfencea. there IM two 
pendeiit upon fbe^uivenilji ramrkablflr tho fof 
Beas and magnificence, as ifeH as fbr Ae rnnnber of josBg 
irnich ibey contained. To Aeie we innst add the aetdMiy m tS tt I 
mentioned above, forming aflogeAer a very no M e eatririkhmmi 
fbr the pm'pose of pabfle ^cation in all its bmobes am# mofll> 
cations, lif^ly honoorable to tliejadgmeni and mm ri tteeii o>af/||^ 
iorAmadetu, who, by enlarging and reforming its 
may Jvsily lie considered its feonder. 

In hospitals Turin was, like the other cities of Itttf^ 
dtmed. The Begio Sf^ale detta CmtHm > was •» AApftm «r ti 
Celebrated hospital at Mome, and ftmished at the saoMi Ana pnwi* 
sions and emptoymont to the poor, edncaiioa lo orpiMua^'«dnn]r 
to mmarried girls, and an asylnra to the sick and i# ihedmqrt. 
Eight or more esmblishments of a similar nature^ thongli «na taaor 
acate, contribnted to the same olfject in dIffBrent imnsarthicl^ 
and left no form of misery wtthoal the means of 
speedy relief. 

The palaces, fhongh some tM large and 
llgnred by lli^laced decorations and grotesqne areluiecflm% ai m 
make little Impression on the eye, and eonseqn^ilj is dimne 
little attention. The pictures which formerly adorned tMr file* 
ries and apartments hare been transported to Frasce, iml thor 
rich famiture carried off and sold by the plimderers. 

We will pass therefore to the conntry immediately ronari Tmm, 
which is by no means deficient in beauty. Its first and nMnt cm- 
spicuons feature is the Poy which gives its name to the piinci pi l 
street of the city, and bathes its walls as it rolls by ia all ka wmpit 
ficcnce. I need not here inform the reader that the Ligmrimm^ i 
tribe of GalHc or German origin, gave this river the oune of J^ 
dinco or bottomless, on account of its depth; nor seed I tnhigf 
upon its different appellations and their origin. He will amdb hmr- 
ever, when he is informed by a learned Dutchman*, thai Ike fMe* 
ntis, consecrated by thei^ll of Phseton, shaded by his aimer pep- 
lars, and enriched by their amber tears, is not the celdftraiedriwr 
that gives fertility and fame to one of the noblest proiviMSea ef 1W|^ 
but the Radd&unt, a stream that intersects the ptadna of 
and falls into the Vistula near Danizic! This change of site, cli 
and scenery will add much, without doubt, to the ideel 
wUch poesy has thrown over the Eridmnmj and considerably <n* 
hance the pleasure which the reader recefves firom Ike 

ale passages In whicb It Is deit^Hbcd. 

*. 

I Royal Hospital of Charitj. 
* attveriiit, L 33. p. Syi. 
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Bac to drop alike the fictions of the Greek poets, and the dreams 
of the German critics, we may observe that the account which Pliny 
Ihe Elder has given of the Po, is still round to be tolerably accurate^ 
IlKWgh physical commotions, aided by human exertions, may be al* 
lowed to have made some petty ahenitions *. Of the power of the 
fiMiner we have two striking instances in Ac desiruciioii of two an* 
deni cities, in this very region, by the fall of mountains, one of 
which, Indmhriay lay near the road between Turin and VereelH, 
and consequently not fhr from the channel of the Po, As to the 
latter, it has been exerted principally In opening new outlets at the 
mouth of the river, and in giving a better direction to its vast mass 
of waters, in order to prevent the ('onseqnences of inundations, and 
lo recover some portions of land covered by its waves. 

This magnificent river takes its rise about tfve*and-twenty or 
lUrlj miles from Ttfriit, in the recesses of MonU Fuo or feMnhu^ 
^ celebrated by Virgil for Its forests of pines, and for the size and the 
' fierceness of the boars that fed in them*. It becomes navigable even 
before it reaches Ttirm, though so near its sonrce and in a course 
which, includlBg its windings, extends fo three handred miles, re*- 
ceives thirty rivers, bathes the walls of fifty towns nnd cities, and 
gives life, fertility » and opnience to the celebrated plains called 
from it Regi9 Cireumpadmna*. Its average breadth from Turin 
lo ^riono may be about twelve hundred feet; its depth is evei^ 
where considerable ; and its current strong and equal. 1 1 may justly 
thereiMe be called the king of Italian rivers, and ranked among the 
principal streams of southern Europe. We had beheld it fre- 
quently ie the course of our wanderings between ilie Alp9 and the 
ytp^tmimeiy and always beheld it with interest and admiration. 
We now had to take leave of It, and turn for ever fruni the plain, 

qui 
BricUnM ctntiim duviift rumitatin in irqiior 
Ceotiua urbet rigat cl plociJa iuleriuit uucl» ^ . 

Fracati, Sjph. A. i. 

The next object which attracts the eye of the traveller, and which 
realty desen'es his attention, is the mountain of the Superga^ and 
she lofty temple that crowns its summit. The elevation and pitto- 
resqae appearance of the bill itself, and the cause, tlie destination, 
and the corresponding magnificence of the edifice, are all so many 
claims upon our curiosity. 

« Lib. iu. %o. 

* JBocid. X. 708. 

' IhsCDOBtryraaiidihePb. 

* WWk ott Us Joamcy fo the nuin, fair Po, 
i ^ — haaJtii ti^ti% Unm 
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The Superga is aboat five miles from Turin, the ascent is gra- 
dual, and the road good. The summit of the hill conuBudsa 
noble view of the city, its suburbs, the river, and the circiuBjae« 
country ; and on it f^'iciar Amadeus and Prince Eugene met dvag 
the famous siege of Turin in 1706, and formed the plan for the at- 
tack of the enemy and for its deliverance. The dukeXfor the so- 
vereigns of Piedmofite had not then assumed the title of kaq^ 
made a vow, if Heaven prospered his arms, to build a church on Ae 
very spot as an everlasting monument of his gratitude. Hn 
prayers were heard ; the French were defeated with great tbqk> 
ter ; the siege was raised ; and the church was built. The ediloe 
is not unworthy of its origin. It is really a grand memorial rf 
i*oyal and national acknowledgment. Its situation is peculiarly wd 
adapted to its object. On the pinnacle of a lofty moimtain, it is vi- 
sible to the inhabitants not of Turin only, but of the whole con 
for many miles round, and instantly catches the eye of evoy I 
velier and awakens his curiosity. 

The church is of a circular form, supported by pillam; the por- 
tico is ornamented with pillars, and the dome rises on pillars. Al 
these colunms are of beautiful marble of different coiomrs, and ghe 
the ediGce an appearance unusually rich and stately. Instead of 
pictures the altars are decorated with basso relievos ;* the pammt 
is of variegated marble; in short, all the different pans of 
the edifice, and even the details of execution are on a scale ols|ileii- 
dour and of magnificence, well adapted to the rank of the foudo', 
to the importance of the occasion, and to the dignity of the object 

The mansion annexed to the church for the use of the olBdah 
ing clergy is, in the galleries, the library, and even the private 
apartments, pit)poriioned to the graudeurofthe establishment, and 
like the temple itself, rich in marbles and in decorations. It is 
occupied by twelve clergymen, who are remarkable for their ta- 
lents and acquirements, and are here occupied in qualifying them- 
selves for the highest offices and dignities of the church. In fiKt, 
the Superga is a sort of seminary which supplies the Sardinian or 
rather Piedmontese territory with deans, bishops, and archbishops. 
The expenses necessary for the support of this edifice and establish- 
ment were furnished by the king himself, who considered it as a 
royal chapel, and as the destined mausoleum of the Sardinian mo- 
narchs and of the dynasty of Savoy, But alas I I am now speaki^ 
of establishments that no longer exist ; of temples verging to decay; 
of monarchs dethroned ; and of dynasties exiled and degraded. 

Turin was late the capital of a large and populous territory, 
and long the residence of a race of active and magnanimous priii- 
ces , it was ftirnished with all the establishment, literary and ciril. 
that usually grace the seat of royalty; it was enlivened by a popn- 
lation of one hundred thousand souls, and frequented by crowds 
of strangers from the most distant countries. Turin is now de- 
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led into the chief town ofa French department, the residence ofa 
f tyrant called a pre fed; it ia stripped of its oniversity, of its 
iemy, and of all its noble and its well endowed establisbments; 
reduced to one-half of its population, and mourns in vain its 
sry, its impoverishment, and its solitude. The reader, there- 
» will easily believe that the French, every where disliked, are 
abhorred; that their language,manners, and persons are equally 
cts of antipathy ; and that the day of deliverance and of Ven- 
ice is most ardently desired by the oppressed PMmoniese. 
It though we sympathize most sincerely with this injured peo^ 
and lament the fall of the court of Turin as a general calamity; 
ire may be allowed to observe, that this catastrophe is in some 
ree imputable to its own weakness and irresolution. Had the 
lent sovereign inherited, not the justice and the piety only, but 
martial spirit of his ancestors ; had he been animated with the 
nanimous sentiments of his grandbther Amadeta, he would, 
le first menace, have marched direct to the jilpt^ garrisoned 
r impregnable fastnesses with his troops ; and if the enemy ap- 
ed, he would have swept the defiles with his artillery. If vic- 
»us, he would have buried half the French army in the prcci- 
s, and stifled the war at its birth. If defeated, he would have 
Q his people, and they wanted neither courage nor inclination, 
to assemble and to arm ; and had he fallen in the contest he 
Id have fallen, like Lcouidas at Thermopylae, as a hero and a 
;, encircled with glory and with renown. But at that period of 
tnation the Roman Pontiff alone had the sagacity to see the 
ger, and the courage to meet it. All the other Italian powers 
pted a temporising system, an ineffective neutrality of all mca- 
« the most pernicious, because it leaves a state open to attack 
lout the means of repelling it. Sine graiid, tine digniiate 
nium ticiorigA Thus they were overpowered one after the 
r, and plundered by the French, who ridiculed their want of 
:;y while they profiled by it. How different the conduct of the 
ent Romans, and bow difi(erent the result, 
'hen the Cimbri, far more numerous than the French, rushed 
a torrent down the Alptj and threatened to inundate Italy with 
r myriads, (he Senate, not content with the armies opposed to 
I under Marius and Catullus, ordered a census to be taken in 
tie stales, and found thai seven hundred thousand foot and one 
Ired and fifty thousand horse were ready to march at their or- 
ind to meet the common enemy. Yet at thai time Italy was 
ided by the Apenninety and one-lhiixl less than it now is ; but 
different was the spirit of the numerous liltle republics iulo 
:h it was then divided under the guardian genius of Rome, from 
of its present monarchies and its aristocracies, too often under 

Ljr. Txxx, 49. — Without tbtokft, without dignity, thepriic of the cooqucroc- 
II. 19 
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the inflaenceoffordgniniriene. This inffhience whichmsr jnrifkt 
rauked among the greatest erils tbat modern luily labours iiiider,lai 
been considerably increaaed, unintentionally perbaps'bjrihe tmm 9t 
7f/rfif . The malrimonial eonnections which so often tmited the hOHP 
0{Saroy to that of Bofnriofi^ and the partiality which i 
companies such cimnexions, gradually introduced the 
dress, and manners, and with them not a fewbrihe fopperies of tte 
court of f et'^ailfcM into that of Turin, and thence opened a fm- 
sage for tterm into the other provinces of Italy. Hence tn hrilB 
author of some eminence obsenes, in a tone of half anoAeredit- 
dignation, that at Twmi French is spoken oftener tlnui Iftfiar; 
and he might have added, that the pi^rence, thns absardty mA 
unnaturally given to a foreign tongue so inferior in every 
to the native dialect of tlie countr}', is entirely owing to thei 
pie and the inniienceof the court. How impolitic such a [ 
is, I have elsewhere observed ; here I shall only repeat^ i 
knowledge of the Fi'ench language introduced French 
French notions, and French principles into Phdmoni/ 
tliey again opened the way to French bayonets, French ( 
French oppression ; to all the evils that now prey upon i 
noble capital, consume its resources, devour its popnhMion, 
seem likely to reduce it ere lung to the loneliness and the/ 
cance of a village. A lesson to the northern capitals, andpuicu- 
larly to Peten^hirrgh. 

As for the French dress, ivwas first introduced into tbenATAfn 
pans of Iialy by the Dukes of *SViroy, in the time of LevisXIV.ao: 
ihenre it passed into ihe southern provinces, and since has bff: 
ado]»ieil in all the courts of Europe. To enable the reader totl^ 
terniine how far the arioplion of this rofhrnie is to be regretted. I 
take the liberly of offering the following observations. The httmac 
boily is ihe most graceful and most majestic object that naturr^pif- 
sunts i(.» our contemplation , yet neither decency nor conveuifBCv 
permit it to be exposed to the ere, in all its naked proportious. A 
covering, then fore, of some kind or other is necessary, but its form 
and quantity di»peud upon opinion and circumstances. Thatirtuch 
tils the limbs exactly, and shows their form and proportion, isM 
nnhecoming. That which floats in light drapery around riiebolt. 
auil ratlier shades than conceals its outline, is highly graceful. Thii 
wliirh covers the person entirely, and folds the whole man npit 
his garments, is cumbrous, and if not managed with unusual an. 
borders upon deformity. The last seems at all times to have be«: 
Tery generally preferred by the Orientals, and is still the mode of 
dress in use among the Turcs and the Persians. The first, acconJ- 
ing to Tacitus , was the distinctive mode of the nobles among tht 
.ancient Germans, and is still the national dress of the Htrngarians. 

' Denioa. Ykende deiU Lctltfaton* 
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Dilated in tbe nniform of the Hnssars*. Ttic second and most 
legant , as well ns most natural, was the dress of liie Greeks and 
omans. Thoiijrh all the motives of dress arc necessarily com- 
ined in those difforcnl raiments, yet ihc object of the first seems 
hiicfly convenience; of the second, grace; of the third, magnifl- 
pnco. 

Th«^so habits have of course been modified, altered, and inier- 
lixed in various mannei*s, according as taste or barbarism, reason 
r fancy have prevailed; though in most countries some remnant 
lay be* discovered of their ancient and long established garments. 
'o the instances which I have just hinted at, I need only add, that 
(1 Italy, in Sicily, and in the other provinces Iqng subject to the 
tomans, some trace of the toga (gown) may be still discovered in 
he cloak without sleeves, which is thrown about the body to cover 
: in part or entirely , sometimes over one shoulder and under the 
Iher, and sometimes over both, so that one of the skirts falls 
losriy down the back. The toga was the characteristic dress of 
le Bomans , the habit of peace and of ceremony, the badge of 
-eedom, and the distinguishing ornament of a Roman citizen. Yet 
rilli these honourable claims in its favour, it could not resist the in- 
Qpnre of fashion ; since so early as the age of Augustus, we find 
lie Domans fond of appearing without it even in tbe Forum , and 
ebnked for this praciice as a symptom of meanness and de^enerac)', 
ry that prince, so tenacious of the decorum of ancient times. En, 
aid he, mdignahimduM, 

Romanci riTun. Jomiiios, gi'Dtviaque togataiii^. 

Stitt, Oct, Cat, Aug, \o, 

Duraces alludes to the same cusloia, as a mark of vulgarity^. 
Sat a!» till' prosperity of the slate declined, and as the Honian uam«r 
eased to be an object ufhonoui*able distinction, the dress annexed 
» it was gradually neglected, not l)y the' populace only , but by the 
ligber orders, and in process of time by the Emperors themselves, 
rho were oftentimes little belter than semi*barbarians. This ueg- 
igonce iuri*ea&ed considerably duriug the decline of the empire $ and 
et both then and long al'ii^r its fall, the Uumau habit was still, in a 
;rcat degree, the most prevalent. And indeed the barbarians, who 



' Dp morihm Ccrm. cap. x^ii. 

• ** Rebiilc), '* laM be imligiiaoilv, ** the* noiiiaiis, the mailer* of he worlJ, aod 
be pswncd nation. '* 

' In Martial*s time the toga still continuai an essential part of decent dresi iu 
Itoine : it was eonsidrrcd it one of the comfurti of the rountry to Ims able to dispense 
ivilh it — Hie tuiticala fjoici *. 

* Ikiv jM tmj be at «aM ia you Jickeu 

10. 
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iDvaded Italy, have in general been Tery ready to adopt iu lan- 



guage, manners, and dress , as more polished and more 
than their own ; and the changes which have taken place in al 
these respects are to be ascrilied not to the tyranny of the eott- 
querors, but to the slavish spirit of the Italians themselves, soae- 
times too much disposed to copy the habits and the dialect of iheir 
conquerors. The Goths, in fact (not to speak of the short rriga d 
Odoaccr) were Romans in every respect, excepting the name, io^ 
before they were introduced into Italy by Theodoric ; and ik 
Longobardij though at first the most savage of barbarians, yMM 
to the influence of the climate, and bowed to the superior genimtf 
their new country. 

The principal change which took place therefore doring ite 
turbulent ages, was rather the neglect of what the Ronuuasooi- 
sidered as decency of dress, than the adoption of any new AabiL 
The toga was laid aside as cumbersome^ and the tunica gntaail; 
became the ordinary habit ; on the various forms of the tonka nui 
of our modem dresses have been fashioned. In the middle aga 
richness and magnificence seem to have prevailed; ui later iam 
the Spanish dress appears to have been in use among the hkhr 
classes, at least in the north of Italy ; and to it finally sacceedeeAe 
French costume j without doubt the most unnatural, and iheaotf 
ungraceful of all the modes hitherto discovered by barbarius to 
disfigure the human body. By a peculiar felicity of invendoa, it ii 
so maoaged as to conceal all the bandings and waving liaes tha 
naturally grace the human exterior, and to remplace them by ns- 
merous angles, bundles, and knots. Thus the neck is wrapped ip 
in a bundle of linen ; the shoulders are covered with a cape ; liti 
arms, elbows, and wrists are concealed and often swelled to a nost 
disproportionate size, by sleeves; the knees are disfigured b; 
buttons and buckles. The coat has neither length nor breftdi 
enough for any drapery, yet full enough to hide the proportiovrf 
the body ; its extremities are all straight lines and angles ; its orna- 
ments are rows of useless buttons ; the waistcoat has the same de- 
fects in a smaller compass. Shoes are very ingeniously contrived, 
especially when aided by buckles, to torture and compress ihe feet, 
to deprive the instep and toes of their natural play, and even shape, 
and to produce painful protuberances. As for the head, which aie 
ture has decked with so many ornaments , and has made the seal 
of grace in youth , in age of reverence ; of beauty in one sex, rf 
command iu the other; the head is encumbered with all the de- 
formities that human skill could devise. In the first place, a cms: 
of paint covers those ever-varying flushes, that play of feature 
which constitute the delicacy and (he expression of female beaotr. 
because they display the constant action of the mind. In the Dr\: 
place, the hair, made to wave round the face, to shade the featum. 
and to increase alike the charms of youth and the dignity ofa^ 
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is tarned back from the foreheadi stiffened into t piste, 
I with irons, and confined with pins ; lest its colour should 
iself, it is frosted over with powder; and lest its length 
ang eluiiering in ringlets, it must be twisted into a Uil 
I of a monkey , or confined in a black bag, in sable stai$ 
ng. M^ben the man is thus completely masked and 
dy be must gird himself with a sword, that is, with a 
of atuick and defence, always an encumbrance, though 
es perhaps necessary ; but surely never so when under the 
HI of the law, and perha|» under the roof, and in the im- 
presence of the first magistrate ^ In fine, to crown the 
Igure thus gracefUlIy equipped, nothing is wanting but a 
langlc(a form and colour admirably condiining both incon- 
» and deformity), in other words a cocked hat! Addison has 
It if an absurd dress or mode creeps into the world, it Is 
»n observed and exploded ; but that if once it be admitted 
church, it becomes sacred and remains for erer. Whether 
r part of this observation be well or ilMbonded, I will not 
ot undertake to determine ; but the first partis clearly con- 
I by the long reign of French fashions 'in courts, and by the 
t reluctance to remove them. After all, it must appear 
, and almost unaccountable, that courts so proud of thebr 
nence, and nations so tenacious of their independence, 

generally submit to liie sacrifice of their national habits, 
Im^ stead put on the liperjf of France, a badge of slavery, 
ctt acknowledgment of inferiority. 

1 hoped at the union, that the French phrases, which still 
in parliamentary usage to perpetuate the memory of the 
conquest, and to disgrace the lips of the sovereign even 

rayed in all the majesty of the constitution, would have 
ippressed. The public were then disappointed, but it may 



reader need not bo infofad, tliat this cwloa ii a raMtnt of 1 
U and Eoaaot Mfcr carried aoy kiad of wiifB», muBUfi wImb acluny is 
when mnbodiodas aoldiert. Aaoog tko laltM*, it wm doHMd acriatio 
it WM Border to ilajr, even a poblic eoeaj, witkottt kaviof p r of i ow iy 
Biliiary oiih.— See a ttrikiog inilaooe of tkk delioato iCMO of law aad 
Cicero 4^ OJfieUt^ lib. i. The barbarians, oa the eoBifarjr, coaiidarod 
ai tbe nark of frcedoai and indi-peudrMe ; they lookod to lit and not to 
r protectioii. Like Ifcicntias thrj iovoked itai their tvtekry diviaity. 

Dnin mM On* At mAm <|«o4 Minih Am. 

Kirgt, Jfm, s. 77S. 

My rtr o f riffct kaW, u»A <w»i, mmitu mj mi m k m, 

(11mm Mly f4» HMtMtMU will iB W fc t .) 



ItfUf eowtiera dMoia to iautala thelatlar. I r 
ofThMydMlet o« tUiiBbjeet.--X;l. 1. 
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not be too much to expect that a public spirited sovereign will^ ere 
long, reject both the livery and the language of a hostile natioBi 
and not yield in patriotism to an usuaper % who never appeared it 
any foreign dress, or listened to any foi^ign language. Piinces can 
by example, eveiy where, and in their own courts, as well as ia 
all public meetings, by command, establish whatever dress tl^ 
may please to adopt; and it is not a little extraordinary, that iky 
have so seldom exerted this control which they have over fashioa, 
in favour of taste, of grace, or of convenience. Yet a sovereiga of 
Britain neednotgobeyond the bonndsof his own empire for a nalioaal 
dress, both graceful and manly, that displays at once the sjmraeli; 
of the form, and furnishes draper}* enough to veil it with majesif. 
The reader will perhaps smile when I mention the Highland dress» 
not as disfigured in the army, but as worn once, it is said, bj 
Highland chiefs, and perhaps occasionally even now, by soae re- 
mote luirds. Tlie raiment bordei-s nearer upon the Roman, aoid 
like it, is better caicidated both for action and for dignity, than in; 
modern dress I have ever beheld. A few improvemeuts might make 
it perfect, and qualify it admirably for all the pui^poses ofaaa- 
tional habit, and woiiid very soon, by its intrinsic merit and beaoty, 
supei*sede the monkey attire of France, not in tlie British enpire 
only, but even un the Continent, still partial to the taste andio Che 
fashions of England. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Susa (Segusium ) — Novalese — ra«!Hige uf Mouut (ieiiis — Couveiit on its SudbA-* 
Observatious u:i the Passage of Auuibal — Ibe AJvautage uf ha%iu,^ ^:a;led l!^*} i^ 
its prcsoul Slale.— Consequences of tlic French Invasion — CuucKisioEi. 

0> Wednesday, the 6th of October, we took a Gual leave of the 
last great city ot ludy, and at eight in the morning set out iixSmta. 
The road for several miles consists of a noble avenue, and mnsin 
a direct line to Bivoliy remarkable only for a royal villa. Here we 
entered the delilc of Susa through a narrow pass formed by rockr 
hills branching out from the y^lps, and approaching so near as 
merely to leave room enough for the road between them. Fron 
this spot Alpine scenery again conmieuces ; the sides of the mou- 
tains are successively craggy and naked, or green and wooded; the 
valley sometimes expands into a plain, and sometimes coniracti 
itself almost into a dell ; the Duroj which waters it, sometimes 



> Cromwoll, whose foreign correspondence was alwa^rs ctrried on ioLiIiii|»i 
whose dress wu that of the ca^-aliers of the time. 
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glides aloDg.as a rill, and sometimes rolls aa impeluous torrent. 

Woods and fields are interspersed amidst heaths and precipices ; and 

1 perpetual niixtui*e of the wild and the cultivated varies the whole 

inci and gives it a romantic and delightful appearance. Susa is 

sealed amid rocky eminences on the banks of the Dura here a. 

BODntain stream, on the very confines of (he more savage regions 

of the jJlpsj where the steeps become precipices, and the moun- 

HiBS rise into glacient. The town is in extent and appearance be- 

Inr mediocrity ; but its antiquity and a triumphal arch entitle it to 

the attention and the respect of the traveller. Its original name 

wSegiuium, under which appellation it w:is the scat of Cotlius, 

lie petty sovereign of this mouniainous region, and was considered 

ttdie capital of ihe Coltian Alps, and ol the bordering territory. 

Coljs (for such was his real appellation) resigned his kingdom to 

^iigiutus, and wisely preferred the safer and more permanent 

koours of a Roman prefect to the insecure tenure of an xilpine 

crown. 

The triumphalarch, which still remains, was erected by thisprince 

to his benefactor, and is a monument rather of his gratitude than of 

iis means or magnificence. He rendered a more solid service to 

le Romans by opening a road through his mouniains and by 

Mabli&hiug a safe communication between Italy and Gaul. This 

Md still exists, and traverses Mont Genevra. The situation of the 

tomiand its strong citadel formerly rendered it a place ofcon- 

ttienbh' imporuuice ; but it is now totally disregarded, as the 

citadel is dimanlled, and as the French territory includes all the 

Mher passages of the AIps^ and all the fastnesses that command 

them>. 

' He arrived at jSovalene about ten o'clock, and as the moon shone 
■ fall brightness, we could easily distinguish the broken masses 
tf Mount Cenh hanging over the town, with their craggy points 
3id snowy pinnacles. Early in the moruiug, llie can iag<'b were dis- 
■ountcd 5 the body of each was suspended between two nuilcs, one 
Ufareand one behind ; the wheels wert! placed on a third, and the 
llklree on a fourth ; the trunks and the baggage of all kinds were 
fipUed into severel loads, and laid on mules; tlie whole set out 
UlflM six o*clock. 
. it half past seven we mounted our mules, and followed. The 
Bg was fine, and the air cool, but not chilling. The ascent 
ences from the town-gate, at first very gradual ; the steepness 




) 



■ flnogh Ihe ion did tiol appear very alluring, yet as the night approached and 
■•UBwining to |4M8 Alpine 5cenery in the dark, we wc-i-e luolinvd to pul up 
iL However, eonsiderinf; the time nrresaary to croM the rooontain, and 
agio the raprttcntarions of our drhrers* who ealreolad m to proceed, we drove 
Wa kid rewin to thank Providence for the detcrmiMtion, aa that verj night the 
tt JhM^ with forty hones and all the carriagea in Iha courl, were burnt 1 
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however increases rapidly asyoe ascend. The road Utrstiiiiil 
along the side of the hill, then crosses a torreati a 
along its banks all the way up the monntaln. These ! 
some time fringed with trees and bushes. About haiF-waf i 
the Tillage of Ferrieres^ amid rocks and precipices, in a r*~ 
bleak and wintry, that the tnTeller almost shiTcrs at its a[ 
A little aboTe this village, the acclivity becomes very abnqit; 
bed of the torrent turns into a succession of precipices; 
stream tumbles from cliff to cliff in sheets of foam with tnmtmtm 
iqyroar. The road sometimes borders upon the verge oftfcesiBqf 
but it is so wide as to remove all apprehension of danger. In sat 
place only the space is narrower than nsoal, and ttiere, ai | 
covered way is formed close to the rock, which rises | 
above it, in order to afford the traveller in winter shelter ^ 
die driving snows and the wind, t&at sweep all beAire i 
the steep. • • • 

We shortly after entered a plain called San Nieolo. It is h 
sectcd by the Cenisolle, for that is the name of the t o r ft 
rolls down the sides of Mount Cenis^ or as the Italians odi h i 
classically, Mmtie Cmisio. At the entrance of this piafai 
rent tumbles from the rocks in a lofty cascade, and on its I 
•stands a stone pillar with an inscription, informing the nawMu, 
who ascends, that he stands on the verge of P ie d ma mi and JU||» 
and Is about to enter Sav9g ! Though this pillar marks rater Ae 
arbitrary than the natural boundaries of Italy, yet it vrasimponBiie 
not to feel some regret at the information ; not to paiise» look back, 
and reflect on the matchless beauties of the country vre were al)otf 
toleave for ever. 

We continued our ascent, and very soon reached the great |diii, 
and as we stood on the brow of the declivity we turned from the 
bleak snowy pinnacles that rose before us, and endeavoured to caki 
a parting glimpse of the sunny scenery behind. 

ffifre, amid the horrors of the Alps, and all the rigours of clu n a l 
winter, Religion in her. humblest and most amiable form had, 
from time immemorial, fixed her seat ; to counteract the geuM of 
(be place and the influence of the climate ; to shelter the travdhr 
firom the storm ; to warm him if benumbed ; to direct hln if be- 
wildered ; to relieve him if in want ; to attend him if sick ; andff 
dead, to consign his remains with due rites to the grave. This be* 
nevolent establishment did not escape the rage of the philosophiili, 
and was by them suppressed in the commencement of the repsh- 
lican era. On the re-esublishment of religiw, it was resaoicd 
and augmented by order of the First Consul, and is now in a moit 
lonrishing state perhaps than at any former period. 

This convent was formerly inhabited by firian ; they are aowra* 
placed by monks. The superior was once a nenber of the < 
brated abbey of Cifeaux, the parent mooastery of the 
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enter, and consequently he was of noble birtb| it no others were 
admitted into that thouse. His manners are extremely polishedy 
and his appearance gentlemanlike. He received us with great 
cordiality, ehowed as the different apartments of the convent, and 
offered us such refi*eshments as the place afforded. He was ac- 
companied by a flne boy his nephew, born to fortune, but reduced 
by the revolution to want and dependence. The education of this 
yoath was his principal amusement, and occupied him delightfully. 
Hi he assured us, during the dreadful solitude of winter, when, 
secluded from the whole world, and visited only accidentally by a 
needy wanderer, they see no object but driving snow, and hear 
no sound but the howling of wolves, and the pelting of the tempest. 
Such readers as may have visited Ciieaux in the days of its glory, 
wiJi not be surprised at the compassion which we felt for the poor 
m$ouk transported (Vom such a palace-like residence, in the plains 
ot Burgundy y to an hospital on the bleak summit of Mount CenU. 
The weather was still clear, and the air just cold enough to ren- 
der walking pleasant ; and as we proceeded very leisurely towards 
the inn, we bad an opportunity of observing the scenery around us. 
The plain which we were traversing is about six miles in length, 
and about four in breadth where widest. In the broadest part is a 
lake, in form nearly circular, about a mile and an half in diameter, 
and of immense depth. The plain is about six thousand feet above 
the le^ei ff the sea, and notwithstanding this elevation, is, when 
fk^e firom snow, that is, from June till October, covered with flowers 
and verdnre. It is bordered on all sides by the different eminences 
and ridgf^ that form the summit of Mount CenU, covered for the 
greater part with everlasting snows, that glitter to the sun, and 
ehiJI the traveller with the frozen prospect. On the highest of these 
ridges, which rises three thousand feet above the convent, there is 
a chapel to which the neighbouring parishes proceed in procession 
once a year, on the flflh of August : the ascent fi*om the plain on 
the north seems gradual and not difficult ; to the south, that is, 
towards Italy, the cliff presenu a broken, and almost perpendicular 
pr^ipice. From hence, it is said, the view extends over the in- 
ferior Alpi that rise between, to Turin, to the plains of the Po, 
and to the Apennines beyond ; and from hence, some add, Annibal 
pointed out the sunny fields of luly to his frozen soldiers. Prm^ 
gressus iigna jinnibal in promontorio quodam unde longe ae 
laie protpeciui erai, eonsuttere jussis miliiibus Italiam OMtentai, 
9ui(ieeta$que jilpinii moniibus CircumpadanoM campos*. The 
appearance of the ridge advancing like a bold headland towards 

I AanilMl adviBced before the lUodards, and haviug coMBandcd Um aoldien to 
WlosaccrUiA prfMBOOIorj, wbich ooamuuidcd an eitense and distant prospect, 
I thea lUly, aod tho coontrj around the Po, Ijinj beoctth the aKMOttuas of 
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Ifdraiese, aud Uie extensive prospect from its somHiit aoswen the 
description ; but these two circumstances . are not in themfidftt 
suflicienl to justify the inference. 

Most uuiliors are uf opinion that Aunibal entered Il^ly by Ike 
Grecian ylipf, about tliiriy miles easiwaiti of Mount CenU^ aii 
seem to suppose tliat the ruad over this latter mountain was Ml 
open in ancient times. But as tlie route which Annibal took in Us 
passajj;e was a subject uf doubt and controversy even in Tilns U- 
vius's time, and as this historian's own opinion on the subject f 
far from being very clear, the traveller is at liberty to indHlge Us 
own coujeclui*es, and may, without rebelling against the auihorili 
of history, suppuse that the Carthaginian general entered Iiafy bf 
the veiT road which we ai'c now treading, aud that he look his fnt 
view of its glories from the summit of yonder towering eminence. 

Those glories we could indeed no longer discover, yet as ne 
paced along the summit of this vast rampart, these eternal wsk ^ 
whicii Providence has raised round the garden of Europe, we had 
time to retrace in our minds, the sccni^s which we bad coalcih 
plated, and to revive the impressions which they had made. 

To have visited Italy at any time is an advantage, and niay jnsllf 
be cc»nsidered as the complement of a classical education. Ittly is 
the theatre of some of the nwst pleashig lirtions of the poels, aadof 
many of the most splendid events recorded by historians. She is 
the mother of heroes, of sages, and of saints. She has been the seat 
of empire, and is still the nursery of genius, and still, in spite of 
pliindt-rci^, ihe repositoiT of ihc nobler arts. Urr scenery rises 
far above rural beauty ; it has a duiin to animation and almost to 
genius. Every sjwt of her suriace, every river, every uiountaia, 
and every forest, yes, e\cry rivulei, hiUoik, and thicket, have been 
ennobled by theener«;ies of ih(? mind, and aiv lu'come uionumenls 
of intellectual worth and glory *. No country furnishes a j;i\*aler 
number of ideas, or inspires so many generous aud exalting seir- 
timenls. To have visited it at any period, may be ranked among liie 
minor blessings of life, and is one of the means of mental improve- 
ment. l>ut this visit, at all times advaniai^eous^ was on thepreseiU 
occasion, of peculiar interest and importance. 

* Miviiia Ilalix. Liv. x\i. 

The walj» of lUly. 

tv sivfv^ TxtftSTi t3»u.a iasTXTsv. HcroJ, ii. 

After the faskuoiof a wall, an iinpeuctrable bilwark. 

uortp TiTx^; Ito).:*;. viii. 

As it were the wall of Hal v. 

' NuUum sine Boniiie muluoi. Li». is. 

There is ool tstsk a rock without a name. 
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ily seems now to be in the first stage of one of those revolo- 
that occasionally change the destinies of nations, and very 
ii improve, or vei*y much ii^ure the state of society. Improve- 
t lV4\y can scarce expect; she has enjoyed a long scries of tran- 
and almost glorious yeai*s, and attained a degree of prosperity 
independence far greater than any period of her history, from 
"eigns of the first Caesars down to the present epoch. She is 
once more fallen into subjection, and actually lies prostrate at 
Eeei oi her most ancient and most inveterate enemies. These 
Dies have at aU times been remarkable for their treachery and 
r rapacity, and these two destructive qualities they have already 
"cised in Italy with considerable laiiiude, and will probably in- 
^6, without restraint, when their new duniinatiou shall be con- 
iated by time and by habit '. Though the levity of the national 
acter, and the history uf the Gallic tribes, which represents 
I as invatling almost every country , from the Hebrides to the 
nan, with success always followed by defeat, seem to militate 
ust the probable dui*ability of their empire beyond the Alj^; 
should it last for any time, its consequences would be infinitely 
■i pernicious to Italy than all the preceding invasions united, 
t many of the hordes of ancient barbarians were crncl, I admit, 
also that they ravaged Italy, sometimes butchered and always 
"essetl her unroilunate inhabiiants; but it must be remembered 
they all submitted to her religion, adopted her language, as- 
edher habits and manuci's, and made either Home herself, or 
e one of the Iialian cities, the seat of their empire. Now a 
ntry that reiaiiis all these advant:iges, (hough wasted by war 
depradaliun, still possesses the means of restoration, and che- 
es in its bosom the very seeds of independence and of pros- 

0- 

ow difl'erent are the views, how opposite the conduct of the nio- 
\ invaders. Declared enemies to Chrir^tianity, to the religion of 
', they persecute it in all its forms. Their own language (hey 
I to make the dialect of Europe; their fashions are (o b(^ the 
dani or civilization ; and Paris is the destined metropolis of the 
«'rse. Italy is to be degraded into a province ; her sons arc to 
be sla\cs and the instruments of the Great Nation , to recruit 
irmies and to labour for its greatness. With such views they 
inevi(ably drain Italy of its population; they will strip it of i(s 
iments and its riches; they will break its spirit, and con- 
lently they will stifle its genins ; that is, they will deprive it of 



[>rnf rafiiendi aviduMM. Livmt xuifiii. 

Qal.oti insatiib!e of I 



Nullum »ine nomiiw lasoL liw, is. 

^erc is not even a rock withovt a nuie. 
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all its proud dislincUons, of all its glorious lurerogaihres, \ 
it to the slate of Greece under the Tarks, that of a desolated pro- 
vince , the seat of ignorance and of barbarism, of fiuoune and of 
pestilence. Thus the golden era of Leo wQl be fcrilowed, as dK 
Augustan age was, by years of darkness and of disorder; the i 
ficent remains of its palaces and iu temples will strew llie ( 
their turn , and perhaps excite the interest and exercise Ae ii 
genuity of (bture travellers. The seven hills will again be < 
with shattered masses; and the unrivalled Vatican ilseir only i 
the melancholy privilege of presenting to the astonished i 
a more shapetos and a more gigantic ruin ! 

But we had now reached the northern brow of the i 
had passed the boundaries of luily, and left the regions of 
fame and beauty behind us. Nothing occurred to attract < 
tion> or to counterbalance the inconvenience of delay, 
rose before us with all its public glories, and with all iu ( 
charms. England, invested like Rome with empire and with re- 
nown, because like Rome governed by its senate and by Its ] 
Its attractions, and our eagerness increased as we 
and the remaining part of the journey was hurried over ^ 
difference, because all bur thoughts were fixed on hooie i 
endearments *. 

* Not om\j tmt oa birak GenMwa's roads* 
Ind ptutins brp»th|eM ia bcr /aatrf abodn i 
Kot onij tbrongb ber forests paciof «low. 
And dimbio; Md ber vooiits ofdriv'n saow t 
All drrar^- wastrs. tbat rrrr brin$ to mind 
Tbe bf*juties« p!easnres, comrorts Icfl brbiod. 
But in tbose climes wberc suns (or ever brigbl. 
O'er srenrs Ely sian shcJ a porrr lijbt ; 
And partial nature ikiib a librral band* 
Scattirs ber graces ronad ibe smilia; land. 
On fair Partbcaope's delicious sbore, 
Wbere slaoUt'riag seas forget tbeir woatcd roari 
IHTbere Ocean daily sends bis frcsbeniaf brecse» 
To sweep tb^ plaiaaad fan tbe droopia; trees; 
And ereaing cephjn springing from oadk frove. 
Sbed cooling dews and incense as tbey roTc.— 
Aad tbere. wbrre Arao, cnrlcd by many a gale, 
Foars fresbaess o'er Btruria's Tine^lad ralci 
"V^ bere Yalloaibrosa's groTes, o'er-mivMimg ArfA, 
Besoaadiag mananr tbrougb tbe middle sky- ' 
Krea iberc, wbere Boiae's majestic domes aseead, 
Pantbeons sweil, and limt-mom arcbes bead ; 
Wbere Tiber, wiading tbroogb bis desert p!aiBS» 
'Midst modera polacet aad aadeat faaes 
BeboMa wilb aagai&b balf, aad baif witb prido* 
Bere raias strew, tbere umples grace bis side ; 
[Uabappy loMe! tboagb oace tbe glorioos ami 
Wbere eiapire tbron'd saw aatioas at bis f«et« 
JNov daoBi'd oace oKire by crael fate to lall 
Aa kelpless prry to traacberons pillieriag OaaU) 
Sr^a ia tbca* sceacs, wbicb all wbo soe adoiire. 
Aad bards aad paiaters praiM wilb riTal fir« ( 
Wberc wsmory wabes eadl rmomMrj frac«» 
Aad Aads atv chaiBt oa Mlvt's Ivrtly fani 
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DISSERTATION. 



Geaml Ohserrationt cm llie Geoprapbj— Climate — Scenery — History— Langotge — 
Literature — and Reltf ion of Italy — and on the Character of the Italians. 

Tn following reflecUons are the result of tbe author's obsenra- 
lioBi and researches while in Italy, and may, in part, be considered 
as a recapitulation of the whole work, and as the summary of an 
Italiaa tour. We will begin with its geography, because from its 
aicoalioii and climate, it derives the beauty and the ferfility which 
raider It the garden of Europe , and mark it out as perhaps the 
most delicious region on the surface of the globe. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I. In geography^ there are two modes of division to be con- 
sidered $ one nattiral, the other artificial. The former is generally 
perauuient and unalterable ; the latter being factitious, is liable to 
change I and seldom indeed outlasts the <ranse that produced it. 
Tlie former interests us where its lines are bold and magnificent ; 
the latter, when connected with great events and with the history 
of ceMrated nations '. In both these divisions Italy is peculiarly 
fortaoale, but transcendently so in the former. The ^^s, the 
highest ridge of mountains in the ancient world, separate it from 
Che regions of the north, and serve as a barrier against the firozen 
tempests that blow firom the boreal continents, and as a rampart 
against the inroads of their once savage inhabitants. Annibal justly 
calls these mountains. Mania nan Italia modo Med eiiam wrhii 
ttmmanm *. 

The Adriaiie Sea bathes it on the east ; the Tyrrhene on the 
west; and on the south the Ionian opens an easy communication 
with all the southern countries. Numberless islands line its shores, 



Ev«n ia th«M Mer«l scenes, so (sm'd, so fair. 
My partial baartttin fdt iU waatad care ; 
lod Mvltad aiill to thSak bow far away, 
Tba daarar sccoes of lovely Albioa lay. 

> Moit of the provinces 41UI retain their ancient names, such as Latium (Lazio ) 
Etnnia, Cmbria, 5ahina, Campania, Apatit(LaPulia), Calabria, Samnium, etc. names 
bIftM with the fictions of the fabulous ages, as with the first erents recorded in the 
iBfaaey of history. 

* lir. iju.;— The walh^ not only of Italy, but also of the dty of Rone. 
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and appear as so many outposts to protect it against the attacks o( 
a maritime enemy ; or rather as so many attendants to grace tbestate 
of tlio queen of the Mediterranean, Such are its external borders. 
In the interior, the Apennines extend through its whole lenglk, 
and branching out into various ramifications, divide it into seveni 
provinces malcrially dKVering in their climates and productions. 

Italy lit s extended between the thirty-eighth and the forty-sixib 
degree of northern latitude ; a situation which exposes it to \ con- 
siderable degree of heal in summer and of cold in winter; but ibe 
influence of tlie seats uuil of the mountains that suiTound or intencct 
it, counteracts the eflects of its latitude, and prodaees a lemperauire 
that excludes all exiromes, and renders every season dctigfathL 
Howc\'er, as the action of these causes isaneqaal, thec!niiateo( 
the country at large, though even* whore genial and fempenie, 
varies considerably, and moie so sometimes than the distanop be^ 
twecn the places so diQering, might indnce a person to expect. 
Without entering into all, or many of these variations, the effects ot 
the bearings of the dillVrent mountains, Italy may be divided into 
fotn* regions , which , like the sister naiads of Ovid >, though iher 
have many features in common, have also each a characteristic pe 
culiai^ky. 

The lirst of these regions is the vale of the Po^ vrhich«aMids 
about two hundred and sixty miles in length, andiubreKltk,wfcire 
widest, one hundred and tifty. It is bounded by the AlpiwA^t 
Apennines on the north, west, and south; and on thceas^ it lies 
open to the Ad'ria/ic. J'he second, is the tract enclosed by the 
Apennines, forming the Roman and Tuscan territories. The tkiru. 
is coniined to the Campania Felix and its immediate dependescitf, 
;»uch as the borders and the islands of the bay of Naples, and of 
the plains of J\vUum. The last coubists of the Ahruzzi, Apaiin^ 
Calabria, and the southern exireniilies of Italy. 

The liibi uf ihese regions or climates, has been represeaied^ 
many, as perh:!ps the most fertile and the most delicious territon 
ill the known worli!; l») it we may apply literally the encopuoia 
which Virgil soeais to have coniined to the vicinity otAIauina. 

>'( II Iu[uidi gre^ii)us fcnli's. noii graniinaileMUil, 

};t fjii.Mitiini It ni;:s iar|cu* aiiueiila dit-bus 

Lxijj-.ia lun um i^vlidusros nocli; reponil *. G^or^, ii. lOO. 

' Facirs noti nmnibns nna 

^- c (livrr5a tamca qnulnn dcril r$se sororam. 

Aleimm. lib. ii. ti. 

Not a!l alfke iixtir bf >nleou» facn were, 
Mor yvt were dift'reuti so should sislcn be. 

' ThiT* rbrj'Jtal spriugs prrpetaal tenor keep, 
?(or food nor springs are wanting: to thj sheep; 
For what the da j devoars, the nightly dew 
Shall 19 tke mora in pearly drops i«Btw« Ihjdeu, 



I this fertility to tte aumr fttramift tbatdetcind Itmi the 
; mountaiim and furaish a comtant lapplfiko .them^fQaiic 
I intersecu it; Fhwiarum RnEridmmu^. Bot while the 
IS thus water it with fertiliuBg rills, they also send dom 
il gales to cool it in sommer, and blasts thatsometines 
climate, and give its winter some features of trans- 
veriiy ; slight indeed, as if merely to caHthe attention of 
Its to that repository of eternal snow that rises perpetnally 
lem; but sulticlent to ctieek the growth of such plants as, 
grange and the almond, shrink Arom frost or pine away-on- 
ost mitigated aspect. The vine, though common and ia- 
nriant, is supposed by many not to prosper in this oil- 
cause the wines are in general thin and sour; btit this de- 
be ascribed, not solely to the otimate, which in warmth 
miity far excels that of Champagne or Burgundy, bat to 
I of cultivation. To allow the vine to raise itself into the 
iread Troni branch to branch, and to equal lis eoiMorrelms 
ars in elevation and luxuriancy, is beautiful to the eye 
;htful to the fancy ; but not so fovonrabie to the qimlity of 
\j which become richer and stronger when growth is re- 
and the energies of the plant are conflned within a smaller 

cond cliniiite is protected from the blasts of the north by 
jnal rid«^e or mountains, so that it is less obnoxious to the 
frost, and is indeed more liable to be incommoded by the 
«mmer than by winti-y cold. Its prodticiions accordingly 
in stiviigih aiKi llaxour; its wines are more generous, and 
■ds are graced with oranges. Il is however exposed occa- 
chill pieirinp: blasts, and not entirely unacqimiuted with 
. and the snows of transalpine latitudes. 
hirdcliuintf, that is, in the delicious plains ofC a m pan fa, 
and so deson'tnlly celebrated by travellers, painters, and 
tnre se(*nts (o pour out all her treasures with complacenoi', 

; Ling of ri\(r.<. 

•der will oI>^tv*s t1i.it I atold the iiime lirequfltttly ghrtn to the |ikuu of 
Milan, Lttm/tarJy i% q tMrbiroiii appellation dfii^od fiomoMof Ike 
N lii.it invaded ami waited iho delicioQs region I am dcicribiiig. After 
[wo ceuiurii'iof devaslaliuu mod resllew warlaro, tiny ware axterminilfd 
igue ; «ud 1 do uot act; wii^ their uame ihoold aunrite their csiateiice, or 
iroiu ttiui Uiuuld Ji^iloi'u a Laliu ippcllatiou* 

Ocddit oecidcritqoe tiuu c«bi aoaiiiir. 

riff. ^•.su. to. 

C*ll tkam nat TNJraai prrith ika rwwwa 
Aad aaiM ollnj with that detftltd tvwe. 
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and trasts wiihoQt apprehension her tenderestprodactions togalei 
ever genial, and to skies almost always serene. 

The plains of jipuUa, that lie beyond the j4penmne$^ opouig 
to the rising san, with the coasts otAhruzzo and Calairia, hm 
the last and fourth division, differing from that which precedes ia 
increasing warmth only, and productions more characteristic oft 
southern latitude, such as the aloes and the majestic palm; olyecli 
which, though not common, occur often enough to give a novekf 
and variety to the scenery. I have conflned this distinction of cli- 
mate principally to the plains ; as the mountains that limit tka 
vary according to their elevation, and at the same time enclo^ a 
their windings, vallies which ei\joy in the south the cool tempen- 
ture of the Milanese, and in the north glow with all the sultriaea 
of Abruzzo. Such, in a few words, is the geography of Italy. 

I must here observe, that an opinion has been adopted by seronl 
authors, that the climate of Italy has undergone a considerable 
change during the last fifteen centuries, and that its winlcrsare 
much warmer at present than tlioy were in the time of theandm 
Romans. This opinion is founded upon some passages inlhe n- 
cients, alluding to a severity of cold seldom experienced in hoer 
ages, and sometimes describing winter scenes never now beheU 
beyond the Apennines. The supposed alteration is cxplaiaed by 
the subsequent cultivation of Germany ^ whose immense IbreslsaDd 
wide extended swamps, the receptacles of so many damp and chill- 
ing exhalations, have been cleared away, drained, and turned into 
fertile fields and sunny meadows, that fill the air with vegetable 
warmth and genial emanations. 

Cultivation, wiiliout doubt, while it opens the thick recesses of 
woods, and carries away stagnating waters, not only purifies the 
atmosphere, and may probably extends its beneficial influence to 
the adjacent countries. Yet, it is much to be doubted, whether the 
air of Germany J howsoever it may have been ameliorated, coiiU 
ever reach Italy, or have the least influence on its climate. Z(otto 
speak of the distance that separates the two countries, the Alfs 
alone form an insurmountable barrier that soars almost above tk 
region of the wind, and arrests alike the breath of the gale and the 
rage of the tempest. If the long lingering winters of Germany, 
do not now retard the progress of spring in Italy, and if the deep 
snows and the bitter frosts that chill the mountains and defiles of 
Trent J do not either check the verdure or blast the opening floweis 
in the neighbouring plains o{ f'erona, it is not credible that 
cienlly the damps, which rose from the overflowings of the Elieor 
{beOder^ should have clouded the Italian sky; or that the keei 
blasts that sprung from the depths of the Hercynian forest should 
chill the gales of Campania^ or cover its vineyards with snow. 
The Alps formed then, as they do now, the line of separation whid 
distinguishes the climates as eflectuaily as it divides the coontries 
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ad confines the rigonn of winter to the norlhern side, while it al- 
►ws Che spring to clothe the sonthern with all her flowers. The 
liniate, wo may then Tairly conclude, remains the same; or if any 
artiul changes have taken place, they are to he attributed to earth- 
ualies, volcanic eruptions, or such like local causes, too confined 
I iheir operations to produce any general eflect. 
The classical passages which gave rise to the contrary conjee- 
ire may, I presume, be explained in a manner perfectly satisfac- 
>ry without it. The first and principal argument in favour of the 
retended change of climate is taken from Pliny the Younger, who 
rhen describing his villa on the banks of the Tiber, admits that the 
everity of the winter wa& oAcntimes fatal to his plants ; but as a 
Lind of consolation adds, that the neighbourhood of Rome was not 
•xempt from a similar inconvenience. The reader must observe, 
hat the villa, of which Pliny speaks, was situated in a vale flanked 
ly the jipennihesj and open only towards the north, obnoxious, 
i course, to the cold blasts that sweep the bleak forests of Monte 
wmmaovL one side, and the snowy summits otSera Falle on the 
ther, as well as to the boreal tempest that blows unimpeded in its 
irogress over the whole length of the valley. That, In snch a situa- 
iOD, plants should frequently suffer from the inclemency of the 
veather formerly as well as at present, is not wonderAil. As for 
he effects of cold in the neighbourhood of Rome they are ftill as 
itrong and as frequent now as in Pliny*s time ; and the reason is 
>lain. The yfycnnineit form au immense theatre, including Rome 
ind its Campagna^ as its arena. Of these mountains most are co- 
irercd with snow, three, many six, and some nine months in the 
f ear *. Whenever a strong wind happens to blow from any of these 
iasl magazines of ice it brings with it so many frozen particles as to 
diill the warmest air, and to affect the temperature of spring though 
xiusiderably advanced, and sometimes even of summer itself. 
Instances of such altei*ation are by no means uncommon. The 
tame influence of mountain air on the climate in general enables us 
o cx[»lain diflerent passages of Horace usually quoted on this sub- 
ect. Mandela^ now Bardela, which the poet characterizes as,rii- 
jOMUM frigore pagux *, is situated in the midst of the Sabine moun- 
ainsy and of course chilled by many a biting blast ; and «i$ for Moimt 



> The weather was sowtrm on the twenty-third of March, when^we isec&dcd 
hK UoHtagna delta Guardian near Bologna^ as to render the ihadc of the portico 
strrmely |»leasanl. Near the church, on the lummit of the hill, wc found a consi- 
lerabiv quantity of deep snow, which had till then resisted the full force of a vemal 
QD. Ai this hill fornu the Grst step of the neighbouring Apennines^ the snow that 
ly on ib uimmit wa^only the skirl of that vast covering which remaius spread over 
be higher riJges of those mountaius, till dissolved by the inteoie heaU of Hid- 

A district coulracted with cold. 

II. 20 



Soemit^, the mreller may tee ii aloiott evarj wiiar Vfii mriiB 
MMoyrid^tf 10 Ihedoods: wfaUeyifhetnTenettkedeiteoClhl 
J^^emmmeSf he may behold many a foreil matNnWrail wMJk 
wmirg loadM and diicoTer here and there a aireaft /&lipf«rf»AI 

The climate of Italy is therefore now, m it wan ancieai^i la»» 
porate though Inclined to heat. The rays of the son are| 
even in winter^ and the summer, particularly wh« the 
blows, is sultry and sometimes oppressive. Ihe heat, 
never intotarabie, as the air is frequently cooled by b 
the mountains, and is refreshed on the southem ooaais by ai 
gale from the sea. This breexe rises about eight m the 
and blows without interruption till foiu* in tlm afteniooB, Mh 
ciously tempering the burning suns of Naples, and avreepi^ he- 
fore it the sullen vapours that brood over the torrid ffluyitfin. 
lloreover, the windings and the recesses of the moamnins ilbnl 
as thcly ascend several retreats, where,^ in the greaieai hmii rf 
simmier, and during the very fiercest |^ow of 4te dofi-dsfa, in 
the traveller may eiy^ the vernal coolness and the nriU um^ 
perature of England. . Such are tfie. baths of littcGn, iimmdin t 
lomg wiih-dmmmg vale and shaded by groves of .chestoMai wmk 
m Yallombrosa, encircled by the forests of the Apeandnti and 
such too the situation of Horace's Sabine Tllla, ooneenWIioaB 
of the woody dells of Monnt Lncretiiis, with the oak aaAftn ikat 
vrafting freshness around it. 

Though rain is not frequent diuriug the spring and noflMBr 
months, yet occasional showers fail abundant enough to refreik 
the air and to revive the fiaice of nature. These showers ait 
generally accompanied by thunder storms, and when nntiafllr, 
that is before or during the harvest, are as mischieroos in ikfr 
consequences as that which Virgil describes with such appenraam 
of apprehension^. As I have elsewhere mentioned the iniBi d 



> One of Ibcie audden s^ualii oecurred during oiir wt to HoraeoliTiUii, airfki 
bceo m cp t ioiirf aoiODg the incidents of tUal e&cunioo. — ^Yol. I. diap. xTiii. 

■ TUts «t alia tlif wi99 ctndfim • 

Soracte, nee jaa sattmcAat onu 
Sjlrm laboruites, f eloqae 
FlomiBa coostitorint scato. 

Jr«r. Om. Ilk. t. 9. 

SnkovitstM|UMilMa^«rMM«ri 
Mold Um winter's hmrj weif be 

OpfHTCW the lab'riof woods bdow, 

QMfnrdtbtktfrivmi 

Af ricola> at firaf ili jam striaferet bordaaxvlflM 
Oauiia Taalonua coocarrara pnelia Tali 
qmm fravMam latt Mfvicai r adl i tt ii iaii 
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Ailtanrfl, and the inmidaiions of wiater torrenu, I need not 
enlarge upon Ihu same sulyect again \ but it will be sufficient to 
observe, that the periodical rains, and the accidental showers, the 
loeal effects of mountains and seas ; and that even the clouds and 
fttorms of winter, are only transient and temporary interruptions of 
the general serenity that constitutes one of the principal advan-* 
lages of this doliglitful climate. The traveller, when alter hia 
return he flnds himself wrapped up in the impenetrable gloom of a 
London fog, or sees the gay months of May and June clouded with 
complacency to the pure azure that canopies Aonie and Naples, and 
contempbtes in thought perpolual vapours, turns his recollection 
wllh the splendid tines tliat adorn tlie vernal skies of Italy. 

Largiur liic osm|MMi Kllier el lumine veitit 
Piirpurco >. 

Aunmd, Ti. €40. 

SCENERY. 

II. Nothing is more pleasing to an eye accustomed to contemplate 
prospects through the medium of a vaporous sky, than the extreme 
parity of the atmosphere, the consequent brightness of the light, 
and the distinct appearance of remote objects. A serene sky takes 
off much of the lioi-rors of a desert, and communicates a smile to 
barren sands and shapeless rocks ; whai then must be its effects 
up6a the hcc of a region, in which nature seems to have collected 
all her means of oniamont, all her arte of pleasing*, plains fertile 
aud extensive, varied with gentle swells and bold elevations; 
wountaiQS of every sliapc, outline, and degree, different distances, 
bni alvrfys in view, presenting here their shaggy declivities 
darkened with woods, and there a long line of orown nigged 
precipices \ now lifting to the skies a head of snow and now a 
pnrple summit; unfolding as you advance, and discovering in 
Cbeir windings rich vallies, populous villages, lakes and riverS| 
oooveuts aud cities ; these are the materials of picturesque beauty, 

Sttbltac •i|mImm OTMrtat 

Ef'a *lia9 tkt fanBcr, now Mcarv of fear. 
SmiJt in llir cwalM U ipoil tk« tatth'd jrar ; 
Kt'm wUfe tW r«tpOT SHs Mt fiMdy kuMit, 
lu4 litoifllM foM«B sWavM m brittle buiJ* { 
lift lUTc I MM • toiltUa ttorai ari»r. 
From all Am m*nim% wladt duit swwp tW f Met i 
Tbr hMvy ktnmt tmrn Um root w Ion, 
Aim! whirl'il aloft tke tl|btrr »tul>bl« Iwrar. 



> TW Tvtdaal fteldt with tb«M of bcav'n mlf lit tW. 
With atWr vtsted, Md ■ porpl* tkj. 
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and these are the constant and almost invaridde loataNa of Ii 
scenery. Hence, this celebrated cfantry has not only ben 
resort and the theme of poets, but the school of paimen, 
natives or fioreignerji; who have found in its varied proq^eels, 
richest source of every species of beanty. There, amid the '^ ' 
hllb, that spread so many soft charms aronnd Twoli, Pk 
formed his taste, and coUecdd the originals of the mild 
scenes displayed in his most famous landsoipes. OUmimLm 
made the AUnui Mount, and all the successive range of 
that sweeps al<mg the Boman and the Neapolitan coast, kk ft- i 
vourite haunt; and there he saw and copied the gtowing ahais | 
that embrown the woods, and the rich tints that ^teaas akMf Ai 
distant promontories, and brighten the surfiice of the 
Sahaior Bosa indulged his bolder genius in the moontadns 
the forests of Calabria, where he found that mixture of 
and softness, of grace and wildness, and that striking combmaina 
of deep and airy tinges that characterize his daring pencil. 

tklSTORT. 

III. That a country, thus gifted vrith a fertile soil, a HfiMHiiy, 
and unusual beauty, should have attracted the attentian ef Ha 
neighbours, and not unfreqaentiy allured distant tribes from less 
ftivoured settlements was natural ; and accordingly we find that the 
nations of the south and the tribes of the north, Phenietmm, 
Trojans and Greeks ^ Gauls, Goihs and f^andah; and in more 
modern times, that Spaniards ^ French and jiusirian9, have in- 
vaded, ravaged, or subdued its several provinces in tbmr mras 
with various success, and with very different consequene&. The 
/%efifVtVi7i« established themselves in Eiruria: the Grvdb prin- 
cipally occupied the southern provinces : the Trcdans taek 
themselves in Laiium, the heart and the centre of the conntiy; 
and the CeUic tribes seized the fertile territories extending aloag 
the banks of the Po, and stretching from the Alps to the Apm- ' 
nines. The Phenicians and the Greeks brought witii them their art 
antf sciences, established flourishing cities, and laid the fonndi- 
tions of the future glory and prosperity of the country. The bar- 
barians of the north never passed their flrozen barriers vrithoat 
bringing de\'astation and ruin in their train. If they made a 
transient incursion, like a ^mpest they swq)t away every thiaf 
within their range of havoc ; if they settled, they lay like a swam 
of locusts, a dead weight on the soil ; and ages passed over thdr 
iron generations before they were softened into civilization and 
humanity. To the Trojans was reserved the nobler lot of es- 
tablishing the Roman power; of taming and breaking the fierce 
spirit of the northern savages; of carrying the arts and sdenccs 
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of till' sQuilii^m colofiisis lo tlie highest degree of perlireiioti; of 
uuitttrg iho slrenglh, the genius, ihts powers of Italy iii one ceuire; 
and of mc^Miiig liowa the whole iuto one >a&t mass a( interest and 
of empire. 

Previous (0 ihe establishmetit of tlie Roman ^^vi^reiguty* Italy, 
Ibough iiiilepeadent and free, was weak bocausi; divided Uito peiiy 
itiltSt and was incapable not only of eonquesl, btil even of long 
md suecessful defence. During Uie era of Romao filor)% Italy 
UnilGtl under one bead and directed by one principle, displayed 
Ulems and energies which Mtoiiiibed ojid subdued the Uuiveiiie, 
and ftimished the brightest examples of virtue and courage^ of wis- 
dom aud success ibai t^mblajton tlie pages of hi&roi^* After Uie fall 
of die empire, Italy was again divided and again weakened; 
fnvfoeuily invaded wiUi success, aud repeatedly insulted with 
iinj tJiiity. The f efi^tiani^ it is true, rose to a high degree of pre- 
cttniiciice and consideraiiou^ but they retained even in their 
greatness the spirit of a petty republic, and alive to their own, but 
itidilhTrnt to ibc general interest ihey too often conspired against 
tiidr conntioti country, and to rurtber their own projects, abetted 
tbe aiis« or its oppressors. The sovereign Tontilfs alone; seem to 
Ittve inherited the spirit of the Romans, and like them to have kept 
Ibttrejesever tixed on one grand object, as long as iis atiaiimient 
tevaied possible : that ubject was, ihe expulsion ol the biuhanmiM^ 
Mdlte iAnihilalton of atl Ibreigi] itinueoee in Italy, Tliey have 
bUedftbaugb more than once oo the very point ofsuccess^ and their 
fitifufe, as was foreseen, has at letiglU leftjuily at llu^ disposal of 
one of the most insulting and mou w^intonly mischievous natioos 
that ever invaded ils fair domains. 

irhai may be the dtiraiion, and what Ihe const^iiiences of the 
f* litem and degraded state of that eouniry, it is difllctiU 

I , hut shimld it tennitkate in the miiun of all ils pt*o- 

^ ierone active go veruuieiil seated in Rooie (and then' is at 

^ . I .is^^ibiliiy tlial such may be the result) such au evt-ni would 

i-^nsate all its [lasl suffeHngs, and would plare it oiiee more 
Tpinniri the reach of independLnce, of empire, and of renaww* The 
|K>wer which ihe present sovereign of Italy and of France enjoys, is 
paonlkrly his own ; and like that of Charlemagne, will firoliably be 
wrc«led fnjui the grasp of his feeble successors. Whoever then 
iMMUUues mxster of llaly^ if he should posses.** abilities, will And all 
111 :t * J ials of greatness ready (or his uh^; an lUlUn army, a rich 
L . all iuiinense popnlatiou, and a national cbaract<*r bold, pe- 

Hi III..!-, I aim and persevering; with such iiu aw;* at bis coinmaiHl 
he itiii) .jefy ail foreign power aod toiluence i he may stand up tliu 
rhral of France, and may perhaps share with tlic Hiltish mouarch, 
Ibe |lor>^ of being the umpire and the defender of Knro|>e, No 
ebairy in reality Is better eakulaled to oppose Uie gigantic pride 
of Fintiec than Italy ; Urong bi its natural sltualion, big with re* 
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sources, magna parem frugum, magn^ vmtm % leeming wiA 
riches and crowded with inhabiianls, the natural misireaB of the 
Mediterraneany she might blockade the ports, or poar her legiov 
ou the open coast, of her adversary at pleasure, and baffle herfc- 
Touriie projects of southern conquest, with ease and certainty. 

But the fhte uf Italy, and indeed of Europe, hangs still micattii 
and undecided ; nor is it given to human sagacity to divine the per- 
manent ccHisoquences that will follow the grand refolaiions nfeich 
have during the last fifteen years, convulKod the political sysm. 
To turn, therefore, from dubious conjectures about fatorily 'took* 
senations on the past ; Liberty, which has seldom Tisile^ aaj ooa- 
try more than once, and many not at all^ has twice smiled on Ilriy, 
and during many a happy age has covered her fertile aorAiot nik 
republics, bold, free, and independent. Such were iheSakimmfJ^ 
iiit9y Fotct, Samni/cjf, most of the Etrurkm tribes, and all Ike 
Greek colonies, previous to the era of Roman preponderaDea; and 
such the slates of Siena, Pha, Florence, Lucca, Genoa, nd #> 
nice, that rose out of the ruins of the empire, nourished ia Ik 
midst of barbarism, and transmitted the principles and the spirit of 
ancient liberty down to modern times. Of these commonwvalikh 
some were equal, and two were superior, in power, policy and da- 
ration, to the proudest republics of Greece, not eicepting Lotede- 
man and ylthens; and like them they enjoyed the envied privDefie 
of producing poets and historians to record and to illustrate their 
institutions and achievements. Tlie reader, who peruses these re- 
cords, >vin applaud the spirit of liberty and patriotism that anini- 
WA almost all iho Italian republics dturing the periods to which I 
allude ; and lie will admire the opulence and the prosperity that a^ 
compaiiicd and rewnnied that spirit, as well as the genius andllie 
talents that seemed to wait upon it, or to start up instantaneous it its 
coiumunj. 

While contemplating; the splendid exhibition of the rirtnes aod 
the power of the human mind, called into action and porfeclcd ia 
thcs;* latl(*r as in (hose more ancient commonwealths of Greece and 
Rome, the candid reader will perhaps feel himself disposed Is 
question thai grand a\i()m of polilicians, that monarchy, whra 
KMJgcd ill ilio hands of a pcrfocily wise and good prince, is'the best 
mode of govcrnmeul. If peace, security, and tranquillity, wereihe 
sole or even the principal objecisof the human mind in the preseol 
state of existence, such a position might be tnie ; and in admiitins 
its truth, man mast resign his dignity, and must sacrifice the pow- 
ers and the acconipHshments of his nature to ease and to indolence. 
But the intention of Provid(Mice seems to be very different. He has 



■ «r fruiUttl graiu 

tirtai parrut; srvatrr uf iliilktrioui ■■■■ 

Drjika, 
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bestowed upon man great intellectnal powersi and endowed him 
With wondcrhil energies of sonl, and bis Will must be^ that these 
powers and energies should be put forth, and developed and ma- 
tared by exertion. Now the more perfect the monarchy, the less 
occasion there is for the talents and the exertions of subjects. The 
wisdom of the prince pervades every branch of administration and 
extends to every comer of the empire ; it remedies every disorder, 
nd provides for every contingency ; the subject has nothing to 
So bnl to enjoy, and to applaud, the vigilance and the foresight of 
Ms sovereign. That a state so governed is very delightftil in des- 
cripttoo, and very prosperous in reality, I admit ; but what are its 
fruits, and what the result of its prosperity ? Ease, or rather indo* 
IcncCy pride, and luxury. Ko manly talents ripen, no rough' 
hardy virtues prosper under Its influence. Look at the Roman 
empire under Tn^an and the Antonines, the most accom- 
plished princes that have ever adorned a throne, whose era is re- 
presented by Gibbon as constituting the happiest period of human 
history. Peace, justice and order, reigned, it is true, in every pro- 
irince, and the capital received every day additional embeliish- 
menis. > 

Mullia socura peragcbaul olia gcnlct > . 

OriV. Misi. i. loo. 

Bal what great men ait>se to distinguish and to immortalise this 
age of happiuess.^ The two Plinys, Tacitus, and Suetonius. Look 
next at the gre:it republic in the days of Cicero, wlien Jarring 
factions and clashiiit^ interests roused every passion, and awakened 
eiery energy : when evtry virtue and every vice stood in array and 
struggled fur the mubiery. See what talents were displayed! what 
genius blazed! what noble characters arose on all sides! Lucre- 
tius, Sailust, C^ito, Pouipey, Cicero, audCtf'sar, all sprang up in the 
midst of public fermentatiou , and owe fheir virtues, their acquire- 
ments, and their fame to the stormy vicissitudes of a popular go- 
verniuent. ISrhold ngain th(^ glories of the Augustan age, all a 
splendid reflcclioii of the suiting sun uf liberty. Virgil, Horacei 
aiicl Titus Liviiis, wet*e nursed, educated, and formed under the 
Republic ; they spcuk its lufty language, and breathe in every page 
its gcndh)us and ennobling sentiments. Let us again turn to the 
Italian states. Napl(*s has for many ages, indeed almost ever since 
ibe time of Csesar, been under the sway of a monarch; Florence, 
for many a centnry, and iu reality till the sixteenth, was a republic. 
How unproductive in geuius is Naples; how exuberant Florence! 

In pursuing these olisiTvations 1 am tempted to go a step tarther, 
and to infer from the great prosjierity of the Italian, as well as of 

■ The b»p|v>- naliont li%'d, secure, in [leacc. 
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the ancient Grecian republics, that small territories are belter 
calculated for happiness and for liberty than extaisive empires^ 
Almost all the great towns in Italy, particularly on the coasts and 
in the northern provinces, have in their turns l)een independenlf 
and during the era of their independence, whatsoever might be tlie 
form of their internal government, have enjoyed an unusual share 
of opulence, consideration, and public felicity. Mantua, Ferona, 
and Ficenza, owe all their magnificence to their governors or to 
their senate, during that period ; since their subjection or anoeia* 
tion to greater states, they have lost their population and richei, 
and seem to subsist on the scanty remains of their former prosperity. 

Sienna and Pisa could once count each a hundred thousand in- 
habitants, and though their territories scarce extended ten miles 
around their walls , yet their opulence enabled them to erect edi- 
fices that would do hopour to the richest monarchies. These dues 
yielded in time to the prevailing influence of their rival Flarmce; 
^nd under its Dukes they withered away into secondary towns; 
while their wide circumference, stately streets, and marble edifices 
daily remind the few scattered inhabitants, of the greatness and of 
the glory of their ancestors. 

Lucca still retains its independence and its liberty, and with 
them, its population , its opulence, and its fertility. • Parma and 
Modena possess the latter advantages because independent, but in 
an inferior degree comparatively, because not free. Bologna is 
(I am afraid I may now say was) a most flourishing city , though 
annexed to the papal territory ; because though subject to the pon- 
tiff, it is in part governed by its own magistrates, and enjoys many 
of the benefits of actual independence. 

These petty states, it is true, were agitated by factions at home, 
and engaged in perpetual warfare abroad; but their civic tempests 
and foreign hostilities, like the feuds and the contests of the ancient 
Greeks, seem to have produced more good than evil. They seldom 
terminated in carnage or in destruction ; while they never failed to 
give a strong impulse to the public mind, and to call forih in the 
collision every latent spark of virtue and of genius. It may, per- 
haps, be objected that such petty states are too much exposed to 
external hostility, and are incapable of opposing a long and » 
effectual resistance to a powerful invader; and the fate of Italy it- 
self may be produced as an instance of the misery and desofution to 
which a country is exposed when divided, and subdivided into so 
many little independent communities. It may indeed be difficult 
for such states to preserve their independence at a time like the 
present, when two or three overgrown Powers dictate to the rest of 
Europe, and when great masses are necessary to resist the impetus 
of such preponderant agents. But I know not whether a sort ot 
federal union, like that oi Switzerland (fiOr Stcttzerland lost her 
liberty, not because subdivided but because enervated) or an occa^ 
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liooal subjection, like tUtt of UieGrceks to Agamemnon, and ihit of 
the Italian municipal towns to the Roman republic, when the con^ 
noD cause required them to unite and act as one body (while at the 
lltber times each sute enjoyed its own laws and was governed by its 
Dtwn magistrates, under the honourable appellation otSoeH, Allies:) 
[ know not whether such a conditional and qualified submission 
■roald not be adequate to all the purposes of defence, and even of 
DCMiauest in general, without subverting the independence, or check* 
log Uie prosperity of any state in particular. 

— sic fortii Etruria credit : 
Scilicet et rerum (acU eat pulchemaa Roma >. 

, But 10 conclude, and to sum up the history of Italy in one short 
observation : No country has ever been the subject or the theatre 
of so many wars, has ei^oyed a greater portion or a longer duration 
of liberty, has exhibited more forms of government, and has given 
birth to so many and such powerftil empires and republics. Virgil 
seems, therefore, not only to have described its past, but explored 
its future destinies, when comprising in four emphatic words its 
eventful annals, he represents it as, 

Gra\i(Iam imperils, belloquc irementcm '• 

MneuL if. 129. 
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IV. That a country subject to so many vicissitudes, colonized by 
so many difTcrent tribes, and convulsed by so many destructive re- 
volutions, should have not only varied its dialects but sometimes 
loully changed its idiom must appear natural and almost ine- 
Titable : we are only surprised when we find that in opi)Osition to 
ike Influence of so many causes, Italy has retained, for so long a 
•eries of ages, so much of one language, and^preserved amidst the 
inBoxofso many barbarous nations uttering such discordant jar- 
gons, the ftill harmonious sounds of its native Latin. I have else- 
where made some observations on the origin and progress of this 
Lusgoage ', and I need only add that it remained long in a state of 
infimcy and imperfection ; that, in the short space of one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years, it passed rapidly to the highest re- 

* Twat tbos tb' •o4tere Btnirian Tirtoe rote . . * 
Old Boaw froa ••cb a nic« derivM ber birtb, 
Hm aeat of •npirc, and tbe conqaer'd e*rtb. ^ 

» WUh trnpirtt presnant, and alire mith war. 
1 Tol. ill. Ch* 13. 
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iBMem : ttid Alt ip the dqfa oraoefoMTi^ 
by the ptttial RooiaiiSy aad not withmit fOTM ap|M^^ 
fbr oopioiiAesSy grace, ttid flMti^^f ^ ^^ "^^ peHbd ef 
dialects, the Ungiiage ofPhUo and ef Denoetheiies. llBj§pdtlt 
was as rapid as Its progress. The saaie oentuy wmf te aaiil| 
haTd witnessed Its peifectloB and its decay. The canses 
dnced this decay coniinned to operate daring ten or er< 
centnries with increasing aechrity, dnripg whkh LnliB 
corrupted, and then repelished and softened into modem Utm. 
When this change took place, by what causes It was eflbcted, m^ 
in other words, when and from wliat the Italian languaign oHg h^ 
ated, has been a matter of nraeh curious research and laug ^kfcm- 
sion among the learned.in Italy ; and where the ini>st ettiiiieiit m- 
6fe critics dilfer, it would be presmnption In a fiH^lgner lo daaNl^ 
As to die precise period when pore Latin ceai^ d to he sp^lai it 
wouM indeed be useless to Inquire, because impo^sihle ta dMAiif . 
Languages are hnprored and corrupted, formed atid lo»i alwH 
Imperceptibly : the change In them, as In thi^ works of laiari, 
thmigh daily carried on, becomes obsftrableonly at distant periafci ; 
while the intermediate gradations are so minnte as to ettidi ^bi^ 
Tation. Gibbon, who might have been eipecu^ lo entaffi ipoi 
a point so interesting in itself and so intunately < ^i :. ^ i^ , : 
subject as the fate of the Latin language, has only mentioaalin gs- 
neral terms and without any allusion to the time. Its entire ceva- 
tioo as a living tongue. For want of better information on Ifcii 
point, the following observations may, perhaps, be aeeepiahle. 

The Latin language, stripped indeed of its elegance, hot stl 
grammatical and genuine, survived the invasion and the cipaltini 
of ihe Goths, and continued to be spoken in Rome In the hefjmmg 
of the seventh century. That it was spoken under Theodoikmd 
his successors appears evident from their laws^regulationsi ail 
letters in Cassiodorus. In one of these letters, jtheodahal 
king of Italy, speaking of the language of Rome, says — ' 
iradii eloquium quo ^mviuM nihil auditur ^ ^ Alter the 1 
destructive war, which terminated in the expulsion of the (kMK 
wc find Gregory the Great, in the b^inning of the seventh era- 
tury, delivering his instr|ictions to his flock in Latin, and in a sqil 
for more fluent and correct than Cas&iodonis, who preceded Un 
by more than fiRy years. It is to be remembered, tliai these ie 
structions were not learned harangues, ad elerym % bnt ttmiSm 
discourses addressed to the people on Sundays, and conseqnenlir 
in the language best understood by those to whom they were Sir 
reeled. I am aware, that /WwmiM asserts in a note on the epistle 

> Cait. lib. X. ep. 7. — Rome transmiu ta us a UD|ii4se» tlwa wkich 
twe«C can meet the car. 
a AddroMAlothedcrgx. 
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\eadahatu9p nrliich I hate quoted aborc, that he himself had 
a deed drawn up at RaTcnna in the reign of Justinian, in the 
lage of modern Italians ; eo termofie quo vt$/gtu liaUm nime 
r '/ but >viiaievor may be the goiuinencss of such an instni- 
or deed, it is evident, from the expression of the king which I 
cited, that such cuuld not have been the language of Rome 
ilcra. 

mi the time of Gregory the Great to the restoration of the vires- 
?mpire, Rome, though perpetually threatened, was never 
I by the Lombards, nor by any other barbarians, nor is there 
ippcarance that any very extraordinary influx of strangers 
il into it during that inter\'al. We may therefore conclude, 
cxcepiing the natural progress of barbarism in a dark and dls- 
d age, the language remained unaltered ; especially as all the 
R and private documents that have been transmhted to us from 
itervening period arc all drawn up in regular grammatical 

We may, I believe, on the same or similar reasons, ground 
rrrenee, that the same language though more corrupted still 
lued in use during the ninth, tenth, and even eleventh cen- 

In (bet, all the sermons, letters, documents, and Inscrip- 
)f this era are all Latin, more or less corrupt, according to the 
;sion and the information of the writer. 
, while I represent Latin as the language of the higher and 

* informed part of the community, so late as the eleventh ccn- 
I do not mean to assert that the lower classes, particularly in 
ouuir)-, spolvo a dialect so regular and correct ; and I am 
9 tliat at a nuu-h earlier period the pure and grammatical lan- 

• of the (lassies was not even understood by the common 
e, at Irast iu ilie transalpine provinces. In the third council 
irs, Anno sm, the clergy are required to explain or to trans- 
leir sermons into Ihmticam Romanam linguam */ and in 
mni w(* find the form of a solemn engagement between 
^ef the Bald king of France, and LetcU of Germany, in the 
&2, iu that language, or rather Jargon very different indited 
l*atiu ; l)ui we ran only inf(T from hence, that beyond the Alps 
ogros nriKirl>arism was far more rapid than in Italy. So late 

I as iIm* 1 wclftli rrnhiry, we find a (l:dabrian liennit traversing 
unlry, and crying out as lie went along — BenediUu^ aancii" 
7, liiuditUt, lu Paire, Iu Fillu^ Iu Spiriiu Sancia, termina- 
lilt irtaiued iU the Sicilian and Wallachian dialects, probably 
Troni the vulgar tongue, and though corrupted, still very in- 
de to a Roman ; at all events, this language and even modem 

was long honoured with the appellation of Limgua Bomama 
Uina. 

II tao^uagc wbidi th* eoouMMi people of Italy now ipeak. 

; rustic Ruuau toitgue. 
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From (hose obscnations, I think we may at least conclude, thai 
110 iioY language was introduced iuio Italy by any of the ioTadi^ 
tribes. Odoaeer and the Ilcruli wore masters of Italy during the 
space of seventeen years only, a time too short to inflQence ik 
language of a whole counti^. Theodoric and his Goths pitrftthlf 
spoke Latin '. They had long been in the service of the cSnpire, 
and many, perhaps most of them, had been nursed and educatedk 
its schools and legions, besides, they were collected in an arar, 
and not numerous enough to produce such a revolution as a dupp 
of language over a country so extensive ; to which may be addei, 
that their veneration for the Roman name was such, that, in older 
toconceal theirbarbarism, they endeavoured to adopt the langoife. 
the manners, and the dress of a people so (ar superior to ika. 
Moreover, their reign did not exceed the narrow limits of siVf 
years ; after which, during the course of a long and bloody var, 
they were almost exterminated by Belisarius, and by Kann. Tte 
Lombards entered Italy soon after the expulsion of the Goths, aai 
remained there for the space of two hundred years ; but tlietria- 
flaence was conGned principally to the northern provinces, and fm- 
sequently neither extended to Rome, nor to the greater part of the 
south ; and they also, like the Goths, seem, as appears IroBi i&eir 
laws, to have adopted the language of Italy, and whatefer skare 
they might have had in corrupting it, most imdoubtedly they did 
not attempt to substitute any other in its place. The transient visit 
of the French and German Ca'sars, the predatory incursions of tlh? 
Saracens, and the selilement of some bands of Xorman adventums 
were inadequate to produce the eflVcl in question ; nor can we po»i- 
bly attribute a change, so slow and so extensive as the suppresski 
or fonnaiion of a languaj^e, to causes so conlined in theinv'iiii- 
nuance and operation . To these observations, we may add one more 
of great imporlaucr on the subject, which is, that there is not the 
least re^enlblance between ihe languages of Italy and the di^dects 
of the various tribes which I have mentioned, as far as these dialecb 
are known to us. The former is pmuliarly soft and harmonicas, all 
the latter are rough and discordant ; and consequently we may cod- 
clude, that Italian does not owe its origin to barbarians ; and fv- 



* Owoatfr innJe liiiL^clf inaslcr of Ri>un* anil of Italy in the year 476, a&J 'U 
defeated and slain hy Tlieodoric. kini; of ihe Goths, in 49^- The Goths vert. ■ 
their tnm. c\pel!ed in 65 3. Tho Loniliard'! undrr Alboin invaded lUlv. asJ m»k 
ihemsehes masters of the northern provinces in the year 669, and thrir kin;ioa** 
destroyed in the year 774. The Saraceus visile J it, for the firsl time, in the »<« 
830, and the?(ormans in 10 iG. A considerable number of Vandals were introdvc' 
hy Belisarius into Italy, after tlie coiiqui-a of Africa, as was a whole coIoot of Bal> 
rians at a later period, to cultivate its provinces depopulated by war. Of these Urtf 
coloni(>sit was observed by contemporary writers, that they sood ecjualied tbcBiCV 
naliaos io the purity and the correctness of their language. 
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that its introdoction was gradual, and the operatim, not of 
but or many succeeding ages. 

t still it may be asked, whence does Italian derive its origin? 
not Italian derive its origin from the corruption of the Latin 
lage, the causes of which began to operate so early as the era 
lius Caesar, and continued till the twelfth century, when the 
rn dialect first assumed a regular and grammatical form? The 
"S were, firsts the great influx of provincials into Rome. Csesar, 
enghten his party, brought several noble Gauls who had at- 
d Uiemselves to his fortunes into Italy, raised them to various 
ties, and perhaps introduced some of them into the senate 
, then thinned by civil war and its consequences *. This evil 
ased after the extinction of the Julian line, when thegover- 
and oftciitinies the natives of distant provinces educated in the 
of soldioi-s, and unacquainted with the refinements of the 
il, were pi'omoted to the first stations, and not tmfrequently 
1 to the imperial dignity itself. It reached a most alarming 
in the time of Diocletian, and continued from that period to 
>wnfal of the western empire, filling all the offices of state, 
ling the legions, and degrading the throne itself, by the iiitro- 
m and the usurpation of barbarians. The influence of these 
lers upon the Roman idiom, may be traced through Lucan, 
:a, and Martial, toAmmianusMarcellinusandSalvian. 
»ndly, the introduction of colloquial and oftentimes rustic 
incialion into the style of the higher classes, as well as into 
ar composition, or writing. The suppression of final letters, 
as s* and m, was, we know, trommon in ordinary conversation 



ir cooroursc of strangers wai so great about this period, that Cnar, to enable 

> share the |mblic aiuuscineuts with which he enterlaiDed the Romao people, 

lys arlfd in ci// iauguages. — Sent. Div. Jul. Ctts. 89. 

lu&eriint euiin, says Cictro ahotit the same time, multi inquinate loqucotcs ex 

i locis. — De. Clar. Orat, 

sr null}- lliM'kcJ hither from differt'ot quarters, speaking a eomipt dialect. ** 

uin eliain qiiud jam subrusticum tidetur, olim aiilcm politius, ounim verlioniin, 
■ evJrm iTaiit postreni.T du.T, qu.¥ sunt in optumus, postremam litlvrara de« 
iDt, ni^i « oralis iinequel>alur. I la non erat ofTeiisio in vcnibus, quam nunc 
|K>et;f uo^i. Ita eoim loqueliaulur : 

^111 t$t ommbu pn'meept. Hon, ommihm primttpi, Rt 
/'f/ij tlU Jiguu tot'M/Hr, Noil JipiUM, 

ro had ohsertcd a little before, that the use of the aspirate was much Ivu 
ni auciently than it was iu his time, aud that the early Romans were ac- 
<cd to piouuinice Otcgos, triuupos, Cartaj;int'Oi, etc. that is, as the nioilcrn 
s Orator 48 ;. The more TreqiK'nt use of thv aspirate nas |irobably derived 
ihr Grrrk pronuncialiou, which bfgau to iuQuuucc Roman elocution about 
niod. — Cic. de Claris Ormt. 74. 
' olMcr^aiions u( Quiutiliau upon the S and tlie M are curious: 
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aod in light compoftitlcHis, and was probably, on account of ike 
length and solemnity of the full sound, almost universal in tie 
province and in the country. In the latter class, the csstan of 
uniting a word terminating in a vowel, with the foUowing wort 
beginning with one, as well as an indistinct pronuociatkn 4 
vowels and consonants of similar sounds, was noticed by Oem, 
These elisions were very ancient, and probably remained aaom 
the peasantry when given up by the more polished inhabitanttof 
the capital. In fact, from the inscription on the rostral pillar, ari 
the epitaph of the Scipios, we find that the m and # were anckil^ 
suppressed, even in ^Titing ; that the h and the v, the e and Ike s 
were used indiscriminately, and the o was generally cmpUiyed » 
stead of fi. In an illiterate age, when few know how toreidff 
write, and such were the ages that followed the foil of the Kom 
empire, the proniuiciation of the lower class generally heopaa 
that of the community at large, and at lengUi acquires authorili bj 
time and prescription. 

Another cause, similar and concomitant, waa the ignoraaca d 
orthography. The dreadflil and destructive wars that pncadei 
and followed that disastrous event, suspended all lilerary p«Hik| 
dissolved all schools and senunaries, and deprived for ages lbs i^ 
habitants of Italy of almost all means of instruciiou. Books ware 
rare and readers still rarer; pronunciation was abandoned lo the 
regulation of the ear only, and the ear was unguided by kaoiriedgf, 
and depraved by barbarous dissonance. We may easily guess hov 
a language must be disfigured when thus given up to the mansge 
nient of ignorance , when we observe how our own servants sal 
peasanls spell ihe eoninionesl words of their native tongue, ev« 
though in iheir infancy they may have learned at least the elemeots 
of reading and spelling '. 



Capterum consonantes quoque, capquc prxcipue qus snnt aspcrioret in eommamn 

▼erboruio ruLautur quae fuit causa etSerrio sabtnbal^ 

S, literx quoties ultima esset aliaque consonaiite susciperetur. Qood repnhesii 
Laura niiis, MessaU dHeodit. Nam neqae Luctiiim pHlaat ati attics ullM am 
dicit Serenu fuit et dignn* loco / qninctiani Cicero ia Ormiof>e plan 
tndit sie locutM inde BelHg^erart, po' meridiem, Etilla Ccaaarii CatOBic Die' 
oeque', M, litera iu K oiollila. Qua; in veteribua iibrit reparla mulara isperiti mkA 
et dum librariorum inscientiam iosectari «olunt, suam confitentur. — QuimiiL Uk a» 
cap. 4. 

> To the ignorance of orthography we aaay attribvle half the camptioa of Ai 
latin language : henoe the degradation of tbe Capitoliaai into Ctmpidogieo^ the Hh 
tico of Caius Lucius ( Call et Lucii) into Goiiaecio; hence the BnsU GaU«M 
became Porto Gcilo, the Cloaca, ChiavidiOy Tideo, ^^eggo, Hodie, Oggi» dc. dCflb 
' The most material change took place not in the sound but in thcscue of Al 
words, though it is difficult to conceive how it conkl havtt been eOBCled. Vim 
htfre to loosen, anbiod, has berome kfcmrt lo let go, lo let h gaanl : emmtt^ 



I 
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Dgihese caiiiet we may perhtiM number Uii lUiei 
[lalians tbemselves \ and it is highly probable, aa ihe learned 
coDjectures, that the unparalleled effeminacy of ihe Ronuma 
the second, ihirdt and fourth ceuiuriesi mig^ihave extended 
ven to tlicir language, multiplied Its smoother sounds ^ r^ 
)d some of its rougher combinations,«ndlUimed many of its 
md iiisuestic closes by consonants into the easier flow of 
lenuiuations. No circumstance relative to the Italian Ian- 
is so singular and so unaccountable as its sonneia. The in* 
of the peasanli7 of the country, as well as that of the nor- 
larbarians, must have tended, it would seem, lo untnne the 
ge, and to Cll it with jarring and discordant sounds i yet the 
i^erse has happened, and the alteration has been conducted 
der the management of an academy employed for the expreM 
3 of rendering the utterance distinct and easy, as well as soft 
uical. Thus the termination of m, so often recurring in 
HTas supposed to have a bellowing sound, and indeed Cicero 
mugienietii UUeramt the • again was heard to hiss too 
I the end of words; as I closing the third person was con* 
as too short and smart for a concluding letter j thcf were 
e suppressed. Ct, pl^ ir, have somewhat indistinct as well 
ti in the uuerance $ the first was changed before a vowel mto 
c second into pi/ the / was separated (torn the r, and a vowel 
1 U) give tlie organ time to unfold itself, and to prepare for 
dUe ulterauce of the Utter letter. Thus Clavis, plmeerw^ 
$, were soitened into ehiave^ piaefre^ tiroM. For similar 
^ m, €, p, when followed by ^, were obliged to give way^ 
mnms, avimt, uiBumpius^ metamorphosed into jommo, aUo, 
f in tthuri, not to uiuliiply examples, which the reader's olh 
in may fuiuibh in abundance, the ablative case was adopted 
uost harmonious, and the first coi^ugation as the most so- 
Th(; only defect of this nature in Italian, and it may be 
It only, is the frequent return of the syllables o» and ei, 
onvey a sort of chirping sound, not pleasing I think when 
n repealed. 

r the want of energy in that language, it is a reproach which 
make who has never read Dante, jiriasio, or Tauo; he 
s perused them knows that in energy both of language and 
men I, they jield only to their illustrious masters, Virgil and 
and will acknowledge with a satyrisi of taste and spirit, 
;y sirengihen and harmonize koih the ear and ihe m- 

e, though the invadmg tribes did not introduce a new Ian- 

ia«C , h Mw to tdbe, It draw. if9rMw,ikUj, MrW, mofMo^ 
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guage into Italy, y^ they must be allowed to haTe had some 
in corrupting and disfiguring the old , by perverting the seme o( 
words , inverting the order of sentences , and thus infedii^ the 
whole language with the inaccuracy of their own dialects >. Heace, 
though the great body of Italian remain Latin, yet il is Dot diflkril 
to discover some foreign accretions, and even point oat the tai- 
guages from which they have been taken ; and though singabr wt 
it is certain, that the Greek, the Sclavonian, and the Arabic loigies 
have furnished many, if not the greatest part, of these trablilini 
terms. 

The first remained the language ot Apulia, Calabria, and other 
southern districts of Italy, which continued united to the Greek i» 
pire many ages after the fall of the Western. The second ivs 
brought into Italy about the middle of the seventh centnry by a e»- 
lony of Bulgarians , established in the southern provinces hy the 
Greek Emperors : and the last by the Saracens, who finhii^hfd 
themselves in Sieiiyj and in some maritime towns in CmUkrim, 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. The Lomboirds prabahlf 
left some, though, I believe, few traces of their uncouth jtifoo he- 
hind them ; and the same may be supposed of the Yandali, 
Belisarius transported from Africa, and established a 
some of the most fertile provinces, to repair the dreadful Vane 
made in their population by the Gothic war. 

These causes were doubtless more than sulDBcient to prodace ^ 
the changes which have taken place in the ancient language of 
Italy, even though we should reject the conjecture of Maffei^ vrio 
supposes, that Italian retains much of the ancient dialects of thr 
different provinces, which dialects yielded to Latin in the gmt 
townsduring the domiuiuu of Rome, but always remained in vigiwr 
in the villages and among the peasantr}-. Yet this opinion, in ibelf 
probable, as may well be supposed, since it is supported by sick 

I This corruption Vida exaggerates and deplores as a cbaoge of Unpiagc mpoati 
by the yictorioas barbarians ou the subjugated Italians. 

Piei-ide* donee Romam, rt Tihrrina flaeoU, 
I>Meruere» iulis ezpuUx protious oris. 
Tauli caas^a mali, Latio geos asprra aperto 
Sxpias irmmpriis. Saul jassi rertere morem 
Aiuonidac Ticli» rictoris Tocibas osi. 
Ccssit «mor MoMnuu, etc. 

At Iragih the taoefal maids deserted Borne, 
From beaateoas Italj and Tiber driT'n : 
For savage tribes nith fierce inrasion came 
To I^iiuui's plains, and work'd this dreaded woe. 
Their costoois chang'd, Ausonia's moaruing sons 
>Vrre forc'd to use the barb'roas \ictor's tongue. 
Ho more the Ha»es (onnd a worshipper. 

This change of language however is confined to about a thousand wonk, whkkit 
derived either from barbarous dialects, or from unkoown sources. JIufuion ki 
collected them in his Thirty- third Dissertation. The rest of the bnnuee is UU£- 
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aotharity as that of the learned Maitpris, is ttrengthened, and I 
night say almost established, by the informatioii and the acuteness 
of Lanzi. 

But whatever foreign words or barbarous terms might have forced 
their way into the language of Italy, they have resigned their native 
roughness as they passed the Alps or the sea, dropped their super- 
numerary consonants, or changed them into vowels; and instead of 
a nasal or guttural close, they have assumed the ftihiess and the 
n^esty of Roman termination. Such words therefore may, in ge- 
neral, be considered rather as embellishments than as deformities, 
nnd onqnestionabiy add much to the copiousness, without diminish- 
ing the harmony of the language. In this latter respect, indeed, 
Italian stands unrivalled. Sweetness is its characteristic feature : 
all modem dialects admit its superior charms, and the genius of 
music has chosen it for the vehicle of his most melodious accents. 
That this advantage is derived from the mother tongue principally, 
b apparent, as all the sounds of the modem language are to be found 
in the ancient; but some attempts seem to have been made, by re- 
trenching the number of consonants and multiplying that of vowels; 
by suppressing aspirations and separating mutes; in short, by 
Boltiplying the opener sounds, and generalizing the more sonorous 
cases, tenses, and conjugations, to improve the smoothness of La- 
tin, and to increase, if possible, its harmonious powers. How ftir 
these attempts have succeeded is very questionable; especially as 
they have been counteracted by the introduction, or rather, the ex- 
tension, of articles and of auxiliary verbs, that dead weight imposed 
by barbarism on all modem languages, and Invented, it would 
seem, for the express purpose of checking the rapidity of thought, 
and encumbering the flow of a sentence. In this respect par- 
ticularly, and almost exclusively, the modem dialect of Italy betrays 
nsarks of slavery and of degredation. 

Earbtricoi tatatnt voce tomalua '• 

Milton , EpuUMdFuinmt fcr. S4; 

Italian is, however, freer from these burthens than any other 
modem language ; but this partial exemption, which it owns to a 
nearer resemblance to its original Latin, while it proves its 
superiority on one side, only shows its inferiority on the other. 
To which we may add, that the Roman pronunciation, the only one 
which gives Italian all the graces and all the sweetness of which it 
is susceptible, is evidently the echo of the ancient language trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, and never entirely lost in 
that immortal Gapiul. Let not the daughter therefore. 



IVeir kncuse bem witncii to btrUrim anrotdi. 
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SdcgDQii fane dd seeoodo oDora s. 

"* .^' Ttu. Gier, LiB. ix. tt 54* 

dispute the honours of the Parent, but content herself with 
acknowledged as the first and the (urest ofher oflspring^ 

I will now proceed to point out some of the mosi strikiif 
features of resemblance, which have been observed between tk 
modem and the ancient dialects of Italy, and at the same iiom indi- 
cate several words borrowed by the former from the latlv. 
These t shall extract principally from Lanzi. t will th^i firitav 
Latm in its decline, as I formerly traced it in its advancem — -* 
by presenting the reader with specimens of the latinity 
century, enable him to mark its approximation to the 
langnage^. 

The differences between the early and later Latins, and 
them and the modern Italians, may be classed under four 
I. DetraeHa — II. Aii^etio — III. Immuiaiio — lY. 

The Etrurians, like the Dorians, often retrenchdtt syllabbs,aiAi 
Ibr ihi|M^ M^ for Mftm, jmd so the modern Italian pra for jw«^ 
and in DanU^ ea for easa. 

Retrenching the last syllable, was common from Ifuma cai«- 
nius^patorparie^foforpopHlo/ and in the latter, eaeltoftmbmi 
debil komo for aebilii, in Luereiita famut for fammkn: > 
practice very common in Italian, especially in poetry. 

Che non htui tempo di pur tor gU scudl \ £ 

^Iriosto. 

han for hanno, pur for pure, iar for (Jarr9 t0gl$ere). 

The leuers N and R were often omiued, as Cosot rusMS for 
Consul rursus. M at the beginning, as Ecoitar for JUccasiorj e(c. 
and oftener at the end, as Regem Antioco^ and Samnio cepet. S 
was generally omitted at the end of words, as famC causA. 

Cato the censor entirely omitted the M according to Quintilita. 

Vowels, in long syllables, were doubled, as FeeKx. 

In some of the ancient Italian dialects, and even m Latin. « >> 

> .. . .aMairiMoTiMcdwIiilUi. 



FigKi ban! Mia Liliaa, m immi Imii belli « tMOt Mia 
I with pmlaptble partitlity.— Duftrr. uxiii. 
'' Dtu^lcr iadefliof iIm Utui,lNit not less baAstilbl anl atUe tkaa Hi 

^ The reader will recollect, that the limits of the preseDt work oUige bc tocoiiB' 
myaelf to a few genenl obserfatioos , and to give him rather an imperfect slcA 
kiQ a fuU Tiew , oC tUs v er 7 eiteftsh« and falareitiiig Sdbjeet 
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nodern langnagc, vowelt were sometioietiiMMted between 

l[u>nsonanu, merely to prevent harsh sirndsi thus abpoho 

K)::F.i), c(c. ; pH/icipes, aueipe», for princepi^ aneeps, maieri 

la/ri: tlrare \\\ Italian for trahere. 

Hid >vc'rc often added al Ibc cnd» as illico, face, dice, for 

far^ die; liUe the niode1*B amano, faccj dice. 

llaljU's added in the beginningi middle, and end of words, not 

mmon anciently; danuui for dani is a remarkable instance : 

Oilian Chiarica tor Cloaca. • 

le custom of i!io modern Italians of ending syllables and wor^ 

vo>yo{s , is derived from their ancestors, the Ijitins, the Umbri, 

die Etrurians, as well as the Uscans, n^arferiur^toradferiur, 

* for hoc, etc. « 
'tiers were fit'ciucntly transposed to facilitate mierance by the 
ans and their Italiaa cofonies anciently, as KKV^^foi tor 
fEiox, a name of Apollo ; as by .the modern Italians. 

aiiKiii;^ ancient Latins, often used for g, as aeuu for affma^ 
for g as vulidie, 9s also forw as fami for famfy sometimes with 
rocx, ct'\, for rox, etc. 

Ilables displaced, astpreeu/ia^/ieri^tilei, Thattmnrnw^ ThroMO" 
9; andin*derivativcs,asfroo^M6pf«/«rviia/Tipii«i9ii«r: all is 
n Italian. 

V, and U, and someijines S and If, were used flMrriy to mari^ 
ispiration, as Ferdeum, Ilordeum^ Helioj f^etia, JBneii, Fe^ 
, Fruges, Uritge». * 

)nsonants, (»r sounds not very dissimilar, were often med iiH 
riniinately or confusedly, as B P and F: M and N: D and T: 
'ufnJJuellum ; Furrhui, Burrhun; CapidoUum, Capiiothimj 
I wbem^c perhaps the modem Campidoglio^ etc. 
was a pnvah III letter, and often substituted for I, as in /Ar« 
. also often substituted for £ and U, as A'Mlrf, eotpa, etc* 
;ain in Jfufia/i, 

^piralion^» were marks of rusticity in M(e earlier ages of Rome; 
lecamc common ai a later period. ^ 

iphtliongs were used in genitives, datives, ablatives, forsimple 
els. 

he Etrurians and ancient Latins, lilce the modem Italians, 
1 wrot.' o fur ati, as ploMtr um tor pio»iro,M tAsodedetordedit, 
ult, Inr i rrfttfciujf. 

Mpjfa for tteipta ; m at the end of verbs instead of frn^ as ea/i- 
ron, whence the I(aliai*«miifVft^ ioniiron, etCyCavneaitor 

* ttc ea». 

[ie Italian sound {){ z, like h, is very ancient, as appears ftrom 
adiil of 1 rez4i^nc, on which, fhr z«k. is iitx. 
/ was generally changed by the ancient as by the modeni 
ans hi to a, as Cociius into CoNiint^ pactum into paUnm^ fae^ 
iftto fi^mm, etc.; io Italias, C^iHo, pau», faUo, etc. 

21, 
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Gfeat conAision-atao prevailed in the aiideiii pnieiaatkm: 

limes neilber sentences nor words were sqiun^i ttolher^|Mi 
syllables, and even levten. 




WORDS. 
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Susum (for sunum) ancient Latin, (hence the lulian nm), 
found in an inscription of the year of Rome 686. 

Pun for sieuij hence the It|lian eari. 

Deheberii and TeeberU for Tiberis. 

hm(m% such words we may rank Fiiello, Two, Copra, A^ 
which occnr in the Eugnbian tables, and ipere common in Iialj 
before the formation and the general adoption of Latin. 

Cosmo is derived from the Sabiife Coi^nmn. 

The Italian eowu seems to be derived firom eum^ or 
times spelt quom. 

Gma for summit, is found in LvcUins , an4 seems to 
confined in process of time to popular use. 

Batmm, hasio^ used by Catullus only m the purer age effl^l^ 
and afternmrds resumed by Juienal, Martial, antf PettOMi; k 
seems to have been borrowed, like the word Phxenum^ woi bj 
the same author, fIrom the Yanetic dialect Cirea Pmdumimmii^ 
says Quintilian. 

Ob»tbmta metite is used in the Italian sense by the same poet- 
fa/, viii. V. 11. 

In Plantus we find several words supposed to be derived from Ae 
$abines, which were gradually retrenched from pure latini^, Im 
preserved probably in the popular idiom, and revived in the mh 
dem language. Such are, 
- ^a/tiTtf (now Ao/l^re) to strike. 

Paplam (or populum. 

Vanuni (dant) now danno. 
m Dice for die. 

Face for foe. 

Grandhre (now ingrandire) to grow. 

Mmacia for mkuBj threats. 

Pappere (edere) to eat 

Merenda, a slight repast or collation. 

Others of the same nature may be collected from Lacilius, as 

Maioxajkom Mata$$a, a skein (of thread). 

Spara, a lance (whence our word spear). 

PoieMse, etc. 

Cicero uses the hobeuii, whence the Italian ooeM$e, as an an- 
cient and legal form. Separaiim nemo habe$$ii deoo. — De U- 
gibus ii. 8. 

He elsewhere noU«es the cnstrnn which he himself once iadal«(< 
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iBy and afterwards corrected as faulty, of sometimes omitting the 
aspirate H, now universally suppresse4 in Italian. — OraforU. 

The following passage from Varro (quoted by Muraiofi) gives 
the origin of an Italian word tagliare, which without such autho- 
rity, we should scarce have suspected of being derived from Latin. 
— Nunc IfUertaleare rustica voce dicitur dividere vel excidere 
ramnm ex utraque parte aequalibiter praocisum quas alii Calbulas 
alii Faleas appellant. 

In Pliny the Elder we find the word iMamm, in lulian letamc. 
~6ik.II at. \yi\i.c.i%. 

DECUNE OF LATIN. 

Suetonius (in Augusto, 88) alludes |o various peculiarities of 
Aogusius, both in writing and speaking; and QuintUian assures 
us, that the Roman people assembled in the Circus and in the 
theatre, sometimes exclaimed in barbarous expressions, and con- 
clades, that to speak Latin is very different from speaking gram- 
■mticallyS — F%Ugo imperiio$' barbare loeuios^ ei Ma smpa 
A^airmf ei amnem Cirei iuriam exelamaae bariare*. — Lib. i. 
€kp, 6. 1 

That the cases required by the rules of syntax in the government 
of veihs and prepositions, were not always observed even in tfie 
^ery boiily of the above-mentioned Emperor, is clear from the fol- 
lowing expressions, quod est in paiaiiunif aod Dai Fufiae CU" 
tnene ei Fufiae Cuche sarares, used even in writing by his own 
freedmen. (Jdurai). 

Festus observes, that the rustic mode of pronouncing ati was like 
c, whence so many Italian words are formed in o from the au of the 
Latins.' '' Orata, " says he, ^^ genus piscis appellatur a colore auri 
quod rustici arum dicebant. ^ Cato, cited by Varro, makes the same 
observation, or rather uses the rustic pronunciation ; a pronuncia- 
tion so prevalent at a later period, that the Emperor Vespasian 
seems to have been partial to it, and was reprehended by an un- 
counJy friend for changing p/atafra nx\oplo$ira. — Suei. in Veefor 
eiano. 22. 

Statins, in one single verse, seems to use a very common word in 
a sense pectiliarly Italian. 

S«lv« luprMiiiiii, umw nuiiaiiBe ptinui I 

4^. iii. lacfyin. Utinuc, tcr. loS. 



« Aliiidettl4Aiiie,aU»dgnBaHlfeeloqiii.--Ii^.Lc.6. 
** llu ooe thing to speak Latin, and another to ipeak | 
* The onlearned coouDonly tpoke barbaromlj, and 6tim the whole andiMee oft 
thfstre,ind all the croi^d of the Circus, burst out into barbaroui odtnalioos. 
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^^Quidqnid," says Seneca, ''est bon* mom extinsnimn leriiaie 



et poliloricorporaai." The word politura is here taken in a 
purelylltelian. Impolitia, taken in the opposite sense, WM a wort 
not uncommon among the early Romans, according' to Aulas Gd- 
liusiv. 12. 

The African writers seem to have used a dialect tending more to 
. Italian than any others, whether derived from tlie early coloaitts^ 
or from some prnvincial cause of corruption, il is dilBciillto deter- 
mine. In Apulcius we find, not only particulftr words, !jk^jf^» 
russuSjpairoNttit, tic. in the Italian seusci'but imited adrq^l^c- 
t'unmlateii epithets, and the (lorid phraseology of Italian poetic 
prose. ^ ' - 

In the Augustan history several phrJIes bordering upqp Italia, ^ 
aud words taken in an Itiilian sense, may be observed, asM UUms 
instead of a latere, afife fronfe tor fi'on fern, hatttsta (now UkUa) 
for saltafioiiesj Mum for omnia, intimare, etc. etc. . 

The woix) ftpeffa'y signifying a ceHain v^etable, is represented by 
St. Jerom as purely Italian, and is still in use. — Cap. It. m Exeek. 

The same author alludes to the word pairntetf taken in thefn- | 
lian and Fi*ench sense, that is, for relaHons, kindred^ as uedii 
his time, miliiari vtUgarique temnatie. — Lib. ii. jfyot mif. 

MuUeri fum for his wife, is used by St. Angnstine — DeC^kek, 
rudihufy cap. xwi. as is yi/«rim, (gtu, beHw, beneath, in itdna) 
Tract, vii. in Epist. i. S, Johan. 

In the cemetery of Cy riaca (in the catacombs at Rome) the follow- 
ing words were inscribed in large letters : Locus Pergeifi Mmte- 
nes i(e hi bo fece. ^ '^ 

In an apartment of the cemetery of SS. Marcellious and Veier, 
then^ is on thetvall a picla^e representing a repast — near oaf of 
the live figures is inscribed, Irene dn calda^ and near atfeoiker, 
.igape fnifsee mi. Many other instances of the corruption of tk 
language may be obsened in these cemeteriei, which cannot fcwe 
been used as places of inlornient after the beginning, or at the latN 
the middle, of the fifth century. > . 

A bishop of Brescia (St. Gaudentius), of the same ara, meilioiis 
the word brodium for broth, a word solely Italian. — Seirm. Zds,ei 
Heophyt^. 

St. Qesarius, bishop of y/rfc*, employs the yrov\bahiione9,M' 
arcy for balls, dancing, etc. ». 

In St. Gregory we find the word cahallus used for equu$ almost 
constantly, together with other words of rustic origin, replacing the 
more polite terms of the preceding ages. 

Fabretti (in Muraiori) has published a curious |Httsage, eoL- 

* FifUi Century. 
2 SijUh Ctnuirj, 
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tracted from the manuscript work of Urbiciv, a Greek uihor of 
the fifty century I, conuining the forms employed by tbe ouiorioBs 
and iribones. they are in Lalifli though written in Greek charao^ 
ters, and run as follows ; — 

^^Silentio maiidata compleie— Nonvos turbatis— OrdinemservaiA 
— Bandura sequite— Nemo dimittat bandum el inimicos seqne: ^ 

Here wc discover tl^e construction, and even the phraseology of 
modern Italiani eampieie, ieguite,— Bandum, (Bandierm)—^0m 
viiurhaie^ segue, etc. 

In litanies sung publicly in Rome in the seventh century, we And 
Bedemiar mundi^ iu lo adjuva / thus iUum first resumed lis ori- 
ginal form tY/o//t, and then became lo, as iliorum by dhe same pro- 
cess, lano/ thus also in (he eighth century M was truisformed into 
tri, mM into oocy prope into presto, etc. Qui and ieie iaio 
guisiej quesia^ queeio, and frequently into eio, eta, etc. 

From this period indeed the alteration of the language seems to 
have proceeded with more rapidity, and popular phrases bordering 
upon the mudcni dialect appear in every deed and instroment, as ia 
a manuscript of Lucca', ^^Una torre d*auro fkbri<ata;**aiidiB ano-r 
tber of 730, '^ Uuo capiie lenenle hi terra Chisoni et in alium 
capile lenente in terra Gulloni \ de imo latere eorre via psblica 
et de aliuni latere est terrula Pisinuli plus mimis modiomii daUy 
ftUflUa. "" 

^ Again, in a deed of the year 816, we find, ^^ Aveni hi lone^ par- 
ligas quatordiee in transverso, de uno capo pedes deee, dealin noM 
iiitraverso . . . de uiio capo duas pedis cinque de alio capo.** 

I alluded above to the oath which follows ; it is well known, and 
shows what corruptions Latin had undergone beyond the Alps in 
flic ninth century. 

**Pro Deo auiur, et pro Christian poMo, et nostro coniun salva- 
niento dist d(* in avant in quant Deus savir et podir me donat, 
ft! aalvario cist nieoii fradre kario, et in adiudba, ct ia eadbnna 
cxMa, si cum om per dreit son fradre salvardirst in o, quid H mi 
altre si fazet. Kt at) Ludher plaid nunquani prindrai, qiu meon 
vol cist meon IVadrc Karle in damno sit ^. *' 

In Italian this form would iiin as follows : 

*/ Pel- amore di Dio, e per bene del popolo ChrialiaAO, e per 
comum* salvezsa, da questo di' in aveati, in quanto Dio mi dam an- 
pere e pi>tere, am salvero questo mio Fratello Cario, e gM sar6 in 
aimo, e in qualuiif|iie cosa, come mmo per deritto dee salvarc 11 sno 
fratello in quello rhe nn aliro farebbe a me ; ne con Lottario fiir6 
mai accordo oleuno che di mio volerc tomi in danno di questo mio 
Fratello Carlo." 



< An. 75i. 

' lliiiiiiliciirM ^ifMOflMu M record of the ProviMial* 
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Ofnetrly the same era are the following cnrioaa letters, wlukh are 
Iranslatioiis of the papal rescripts to the Emir of falemo, ob Ab 
purchase of certain captives, and may be conaidored both as spe- 
cimens ef the vulgar Latin of the age, and as instances of the bene- 
volence and the active charity of the Popes. 

^ ^ Ln Papa de Boma Marinii servns di omni wand di la maiini Dm 

fesalnta * 

La tua domiilakzione me invii la reqpon»o qoantns vmmi dcnaii 
per omni kaput de ilia gens . . . de lu plus prestn ; U si feni 
ak kosatantnbona, lumaniuDei^tidatviulonga;<MBiiia||ileaadi 
beiiediksioni, etc. li tres di lu mensi di April oktocento oktuta M^ 
di la ustt di U kristiani. " 

This epistle was written, or rather translated from one written If 
Pope Uarinus in the year 883. The subsequent letter is fipom Ike 
same Pope. 

'^ Abeokapitatubitua littera signatakum la giumata dUB fB- 
disi dilumense di Aprili oktocento octanta tre. Abeo leda m %a 
ki In Ifulai ti a data In permissu di vindirmi omne illi sklavi cfi 
volo la quali kos%mi a date una konsolazione Mania.* 

Li 1029 we meet with words and phrases perfectly Italian, es, 
''Li loco et finibas ubi didtor civitate Vetera . . . . ■ prope 
loco qui didtnr a le grotte.** ' 

The first regular inscription in the modem language is<rfAeicA* 
lowing century, viz. 1135 ; it was. engraved on the front ef thec»- 
thedral of Ferrara, and is as follows : 

n mllle Gtnto tremptiGiiiqiie mto 
Fo qoesto teapio a Zorzi oonseorato 
Fo Nicoko Soolptore, 
EGUdmoforanclore <. 

There is however a considerable difference between these half- 
formed rhymes and the highly polished strains of Pairarea. In the 

' Tlie'Tarioiis fionns nhkh Latin lias assmned ia the different pnmnees wkere ii 
was once the reigning language, mi^t if conpared together afford aoae mtm d 
discovering the eoMOMMisonroe of comiptunu In the Engaddina aad in Frinli fvs 
diaiecu eaist anoiig the coamotk people, of Latin origin, bnt of yerj diOoeit 
tonnd. The first verse of Genesis in the Kngaddina tongne nins «s folkm : la i 
prindpicreer Deis ilTKheltb terra; bo k terra era nna chianssn ainai tene, 
• foeda, esliineiar snr k felscha dell ahiss; e il ^liert da Deis s'iMmeva sor b 
frtiehe de lasagnes. In Frinkn, the same Terse is rendered thns : In tel prinofi 
Gio al crea il cid e k liare ; ma k tiare e iene Tuaide e seoia fooame^ e par dat lii 
Icnebrisejerinsn kfice dell ahiss, el spirt deGioalleresu lis a^is. In these tvo 
qMcimens there are two words only which are not eridcntl j of Latin origin, and thee 
two words are common to most if not all the dialects derit ed from Latin, llo, Ea- 
aMldina:maFHnli,ItaL; asais, Vk«iich ; mm, Spanish; mai 
Bagad. ; senia, FMnli, Ital. ; sans, French ; sio, Spanish ; sen, 1 
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that intenrened between the date of the iii$criplhii#of F#r- 
and the birth of that poet, taste began to reyite, iolbrniation 
eiAore general, and men of learning and genius applied them- 
to the cultivation of the vulgar tongue. Latin, which sttil 
ued then as now the language of the Church, of the schools, 
formal discussion and public correspondence, ftimished both 
es, and the materials of amelioration ; and to inftise as much 
genius and spirit into the new language as the nature of the 
would permit, seems to have been the grand object of these 
asters of modem Italian. Among them Brunetio Laimi^ a 
ttine, seems to have been theprincipal ; and to him his coon* 
Q are supposed to be indebt^ for the pre^-endnence which 
then acquired, and have ever since ca^ytd in the new di- 
which from them assumed the name of Tuiean. Dimie, /V- 
I, and Boccaeio completed the ^ork which Bruneiio and his 
ates had commenced \ and under theur direction the Italian 
ige assumed the graces and the embellishments that raise it 

all known languagcfb, and distinguish it alike in prose or 

in composition or conversation. 

lUtm quidquid agit, quoqiio vestigui wtil 
Gonponit fdrtim, sabieqiiiUirqiM dteor '• . 

TML IT, %• 

lUs form of beauty and perfection the new langnagp had re- 
ed so much of the parent idiom, that not the same words only, 
ren the same phrases are equally appro|Nriate in both, and 
s have been written vrhich may be called indiscriminately 
Latin or Italian*. Of this descriptioB are the two M-« 

m mtre into inmlMts proeeUa 

lofoco te, BOtIrt beBigni ftelU! ete. *• « 

$ second turns upon the same thought, and must be considered 
$ reader merely as a poetical lusus,a8 1 do not mean to be ac- 
ible for its theological acctvacy 4. 



• Wkalir«rahtdMt»wlMPirtrlMriltf8ahtt«M, 
As Mty, iaobliwlv* ffse* i ~ 



It nne attoapt bM bMO Bide is livov of ForligiNit» bat 
ily U imciiMd do do! awMUate io nttnnUj. 






Brifht ttar •fwfaij, f txium m JItI mS 

WW eovpoMdby P. IWnMi, a Jsiait of frast 
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Tifom aoerbi pcna, in meslo orrora 
Qoando te doq imploro, in it doq spero 
PnrissimA Mark, d In sincero 
Te son adoro , ct in (B^ino ardore. 
Et, O xiU betia, at anai, et ore! 
Qoando aonlrn ne armalo, odio i 
He Maria amo, at in gandio w» 
Viveri spero ardcadD in rivo i 
Non avo ta^ Ragina augnita, ^iiaada 
Non vivo in pace, et in silcolio fido ; 
Rou aoio te^quanda oqu vivo amaado. 
In le sola o Blaria, in te oonlido 
In taa nMlema cura retplrando. 
Quasi ealniDba in suo beaio nido '. 

When the reatder has atteBlively perused tbese obsenraikiii he 
will, I bdiere, agree with me when I recapitulate and ooacf 
that Italian owes little to barbarians ; tfiat it has bonrawedj 
from natiTe sources; and that it still bears a sufficient reagiili . - 
to the ancient language, to entitle it to the appelIati<Mi of Locci 
Latiiva. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

V. But language is only the vehicle of instructioo; and iheswtti' 
est dialect that ever graced the lips of mortals, if not ennobled b 
genius and consecrated by wisdom, can neither command attentioi, 
nor inspire interest. Fortunately for Italy, if the Goddess of li- 
berty has twice smiled, the Sun of Science ateo has twice riseo ot 
her favoured regions, and the happy periods of Angastns and of 
Leo, have continued through all succeeding ages, to amuse and to 
instruct manl^iud. If the Greek language can boast the first, an^ 
Latin the second, epic poem, Italian luay glory in the third ; and 

' Sare when I bow mj sappliant kare^ 
Aad fix ay thongbts, my hopes on thee, 
Sam whan I aOtt at thy abrina 
An homage poie, aiaeaic, ^jim. 
Thrice holy rirgm, I rrmain 
In iploomy sadness, bitter pain. 
Bat oh ! the happy hoars of life, 
Wbaa with my own fraH aelfatstrtfa 
On thee, blest Mary. I caiipley 
My tboqghts, an4 Hve te loira aaijay . 
\l'ben all iny be^rt is be^l on ibca, 
I tiT* f n sweet tranqaillity t 
I lore thee not, aaTe when I prora 
The pore delights of bMLv'aly lajM, 
On thee alone, r^^pnitl fneca. 
My hopes jrepoMw^ wkbas lata; 
Folded t*4by flMtqnaJ bccaat» 
I breathe asaor'd, copapos'd, aad Meat 
A daw vtilriB iis kifff ank 



i 
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^ in ihe opiniou of all catidid crlclcSf tias an undoublcd right 
next iu honour and in faiur m his couniryiaaii Virgil. I>aHia 
lri&*ta have ctauiin of ;i dilTcreul, pcrtiapti uol au uifcrmr, 
I, and in ariginuUly and gfanduui' ihe furtiier, iii variety and 
iry ihB I a Iter, fetands unrivalled. Peirarvm has all ihc tcii- 
i», all ihpdiUicai ) of {^itullus, Tihullus, iiud Properiiiis wiilt- 
leii' fuulness and i^lTiMnttiacy ; he s^nis lu havi^ Jrlt iht!&ijll- 
rf love ^viihout auy nnxtun* of ils seiisiitdity j ho hus even 
I it above il&elf, m \ have ubserved elsewhere, and has toper- 
1 fn that grace and beauh, Hfliich have ever been deemed ils 
firbic ornanient^i, sume uf ibe rhamis oi virtue, and a solem- 
ilmasl religions. Kor has the genius uf Italian poesy, as if 
IM«1 by the e£lort| emptied viilh the^e, the Ar^tand the iiit>»l li- 
ps of her uflspriiig. The same spirit hai» eautlnned to in- 
tmicmmmi of puels in every different branch of that divine 
n Boecach ami Guarini down to Jlfieri and Me(aiUin&/ 
ihotitffita ^rw/i', all inimitable in their difierent talents^ 
^erbup^ to Iheir eelebiated predeee&soi-s In ihe same (.ai*eer 
^ tJie tianie i^ouatrVf and undoubledly superior both in niMi- 
pd in orii^inality to Uie bard* of the northern regions, 
t Freneh, who K^ryt and not without rea^ay, in ibeir drama* 
f riters, have ulVen reproached the Italians with the barren^ 
fllicir literatuie in this reftprct, aod have even ventured to 
P that it pi^aceeded forom iome inherent defect^ from mum 
IkT energy or uf pliability in ihe loruiaitoii of Llieir languagu. 
It lau^oage of Pante anti uf jirioMiQ w^nts neiliier of UiflMi 
b»l it has ati&umed ;«il the eime attd tlie giace of Xereuc^ in 
■ledieii o( Gherardo fit llmH; \i\ the tragediefi ut j-i/ fieri ^ It 

1 Iragttlj uf Jri$toJtm0 by Attend th ilcvmrd ■ roaster |iif!<« , it U ID Kl 
Mjrk of llitf GrM*k &cii<M>l. n MuiOd h^ktt hem wg4I Ivr llie Pod'f TirUu 

r. 



tiiie 



*' If b^ liAd *lMiyi mriUai liiui, " 

^(ipT main in bu old ■!« Mini iuVi My md w ickudaws ttwlted hit lOf^rdgti, 
i]ff 11*131 crd liU Saviour. Ti> tktM- lib ovil wmlmH the Fnodii h« iadib%ci 
in a pliiiippie again»t En^sad, mkydi Im cii]vhttk«lt| ^tb l.a Sr nMjJB Mmmm 
»Qa fiotiii' ), W« arc^t lilt «IMii ii»i] tniit thftt mudcni KomKYo«*<rf«ft 
t«i tW aiiduii%>Vfin liium^^nrmadmmG^taU llagrc^iUicaaii well dcacrdicd 
poet, anil h aa eantcsl of iti fUfceia. 

1 li tat l«f (i jl dofpko f«to tttfin. 
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plicity, tendeiness, and delicaCT, are the inseparable i 

the virgin muse of Meiasiaiiorli is indeed useless to 

the excellency of Italian poetry ^ its superiority is 

dull must t>e the ear, and unmusical the souli which do nol | 

ceiTC in the chaijft of the Hesperian Muse a glow and^a 

peculiar to the age and the country which inspired the strains cf 

Vii^ and the lays of Hortice. 

Namque band tibi Vtallu 
Bfortalis, iieeioKbMiiiMaaoiiat;0 Dea,ccrte 
EtPtuBbiaororls . .£■. hb. L J3t. 

But the reader, ifnot better yersed in ItaKan literature than mmH 
of our travellers, will be surprised to hear that Italy is as rid ii 
history as in poetry, and that in the former as well as in r 
she nay claim a superiority not easily disputed, over eweiji 
country. Every republic and almost every town has its ~ ~ 
and most of these historians, though their subject may i 
appear too confined, possess the information and the taloiisreqHrin 
to render their works both instructive and amusing. The greMff 
States can boast of authors equal to their rsputaticni, vrhile hb- 
berless writers of the first rate abilities have devoted their time mi 
their ponrers to the records of their country at large, and hue 
related its vicissitudes with all the spirit of ancient, and widk d 
the precision of modern times. In these cursory obserrations, t 
few instances only can be expected,' but the few which I am aboit 
to produce are sufficient to establish the precedency of Iialia 
historians. 

PaoUSatpi *, in depth, animation, and energy, is rcp r dfUe d 
by the AbM Mably (no incompetent judge) as unrivalled, ad is 
proposed as a model of excellence in the art of unravelling the in- 
tricacies of misrepresentation and party spirit. Cardinal /'e/Zarmn 
treated the same subject as Paolo Sarpi, with candour, eloquence, 

A te d'AfticA • d'Atia il sol castiga 
L'eriM, i fiori, le piasu ; e il mar ricert 
Dalle tn« prora mna perpetna bri^ 



Tes, thoo art tarrible. proud islat and stroog; 

For thca tha solar orb reoew* its rays. 
And lights tha aatioBS as It rolls along : 

Thy mif hty mandates cither pole obeys. 
The sonlbrtfiee» on Asia's, Afric's pUia» 

Hatnres eadi herb, and plant, and pcrfnas'd Sow'r. 
For use or bcanty Cun'd ; the subject main 

Fceb thy control, and owns thy soVrvign pMrV. 

^ O more than mortal fair! 

Toor Toice and mien celestial bifth betray. 



^ In his history of the Goancil of Tft&t 
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ftod judgment, and his style and manner ace supposed to combine 
together with great felicity, the ease and tne dignity that became 
the subject and the historian. Giannone possesses nearly (he same 
qualities, and adds to them an impartiality of discussion^ and a 
depth of research peculiar to himself. Guiceiardinij with the pe- 
netration of Tacitus, unites the fulness (lactea uberiasy the milky 
richness) of Titus Livius, and like him possesses the magic power 
of transforming the relation into action, and the readers into spec- 
tators. This historian has been reproached with the length and the 
intricacy of his sentences; a defect considerably increased by the 
number of parentheses with which they are, not unfrequently, em- 
barrassed. The reproach is not without foundation. But it must be 
remembered that bis Roman master is not entirely exempt from the 
same defect, and that in neither, does it impede the fluency or 
weaken the interest of the narratiuo. The greatest fault of the Flo- 
rentine historian is the frequency of his studied speeches; a fault 
into which lie was betrayed by his admiration of the ancients, and 
by that passionate desire of imitating them, which Is its natural 
consequence, fiut his harangues have their advantages, and, like 
those of Livius and of Thucydides, not only furnish examples of 
eloquence, but abound in maxims of public policy and of sound 
philosophy. Maehiavelli ranks high as an historian, and may be 
considered as the rival of Tacitus, whom he imitates, not Indeed 
in the dignity and the extent of his subject, nor in the veracity of 
his sutements, but in the concise and pithy style of his narration. 

These historians were preceded and followed by others of talents 
and celebrity little inferior; such were the judicious historian of 
Aap/eSj Angela de Coftanzo; the Cardinal Bembo, JUoronni^ 
and Paruia of f^eftiee; Adriani and Ammiraio of Tuscany, or 
rather ot Flareiice ; Bernardino Cario of Milan; and in general 
history, Tarcagnoia and Cumpagna, not to mention Davila and 
the Cardinal Bentivoglio. In each of these historians, the luilian 
critics discover some peculiar features, some characteristic touches 
exclusively their own , while in all, they obsen-e the principal ex- 
cellencies of the historic art, discrimination in portraits, judicious 
arrangements in focts, and in style, pure and correct language. 
These writers, it is true, flourished for the greater part, at a time, 
when lulian literature was in its meridian glory, that is, during 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries; but its lustre 
did not cease with them, nor was Italy in the eighteenth century 
either unenlightened by history or unproductive of genius. 

IV ere I to mention the learned and judicious muraiori only, 
and close the list of Italian historians with his name, I should not 
bif called upon for any further proof of the superiority of the Italians 
in the research, and the combination that constitute the excellence 
of this branch of literatui*e. Soextensive is the erudition, so copious 
tin* iiifoniiaiion, so judicious the selection, and so solid the cri- 
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ticism that reign throughout the ivhole of this Tolmninons ambor^s 
writings, that his works may be considered in themselves, as a vast 
and well disposed library, containing all the docHments ofltaliai 
history and antiquities, and the reflections which ihejr nnist sag- 
gest to a mind of great and extensive observation. 

But to the name of Muraiori, I will add another eqnallr iDi»* 
trious in the annals of literature, and liko it capable even single, of 
fixing the reputation of a language of less intrinsic merit than It>- 
lian ; I mean Tirabo9chi, the author of numerous works, Im 
known principally, for his Sioria delta Litierahtra Italians*. 
This work takes in the whole history of Italian literature both ai- 
cieiit and modem, and contains an account of the conimenceami 
and progress of each science, of the means by which knowMlp 
was promoted, of libraries and literar>- establishments^ of the liresy 
the works, and the charactei*s of great authors; in snort, of per- 
sons, revolutions, events, and discoveries, connected with ihe Cue 
of literature. It begins with the first dawn of science in kn^ 
and follo^-s its increase, decline, and revival during the sncceediig 
ages ; of course it includes a considerable portion of the general 
history of the country at each epoch, and conducts the reader froa 
the first Punic war over the immense space of twenty inlermiif 
centnrics down to the eighteenth. Few works have been pISBMd 
upon a scale more extensive, and none executed in a more matfnty 
manner. A strict adherence to veracity ; a thorough acqaaintmce 
with the subject in all its details ; a spirit of candour, raised fiv 
above the influence of parly ; a discernment in criticism, deep and 
correct ; and, above all, a clear and unbiassed judgment, priMt- 
fnum ef fans rede scn'hendi'^, pen ado every part of this astonish- 
ing work, and give it a perfection very unusual lu literary pro- 
ductions so comprehensive and so complicated. The style, accwdiej 
to the opinion of Italian critics, is pure, easy, and rapid, fitie alike 
from the wit that dazzles and fi-om the pomp that encumbers yet 
graced with such ornaments as rise spontaneously flrom the aamre 
of the subject. On the whole it may be considered as one of ifce 
noblest and most intei*esting works ever published, and far superior 
to any historical or critical performance in any other language. The 
author intended it as a vindication of the claims of his country lo 
the first honours in literature, and has, by establishing those claiw^ 
erected to its glor}* a monument as durable as human language, nA 
has appropriated for ever to Italy the title of Mother of the Artt 
and Sciences, and Instructress of Mankind. 

The work of Abate />. G. Andres Delt Oreyine, di progrtui 

s History of Italian Literature. 

* — -tke fbuuriv «f Ui« Mum's art. 
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UhSua^diogtULMmmmrm*, ittiiobtoyi 
jf.masterly peifonnance. I kate already apokoi oTtbe . 
m (TliaUaj by the jibai$ Denimm/ I need only say that la 
apicuiiy and maoly simplioiiy this author adda a great abare cf 
itical sagacity, and a aouiM philoaopliic spirit Ibe same qwh 
38 are predominant in his discourses, Sapra ie Fie§nd§ dfUm 
ieraiura^^ a work which comprises, in a smaH compass, a greai 
IS of information, and may be considered is fjOODpendioiia his^ 
f, and at the same timoi as a tery masteriy rtfiew of lltereinre 



n antiquities the Italians are rich to superabundance, and 
idnoe more authors of ibis description not only than any- one, 
I than all the oiher nations of Europe iogether. Among them we 
y rank the illustrious names of Mmrai9ri, M00U, UoMntki, 
rli, and Paeiaudi, \o which many more might be added were 
lol universally acknowledged that the study of antlqnliea etiled 
kh by so many motives and by so many otajecu, is an iodlgenoiis 
at in Italy, and flourishes there as in its native climate K 
?or the last fifty years political economy hu been a fiivouHte sub* 
I on the continent, and in it some French writers have acquired 
Miderable reputation. In this respect as in many otben, the 
mch may be more bold, more lively, and perhaps more enters 
ding, because more paradoxical ; but the man who vrisbes to be 
kded by experience and not by theory, who prefers the ufe, the 
Derwis principles of Cicero and of Plato, to the dangerous theories 
JteiMMotf and of SU^eM, will also prefer the Italian to the French 
iMiMittlf. Of the former the ^ number is great, and fhmi them 
s bec^ extracted and printed in sets, as Qassics (in iHilch light 
teed they are considered) a select number of Che l»est| whose 
»ri» form a collection of about fifty volumes Odnvow 



< Ob the orifin» progreu, and tAls of all UtcnlaNb 

> Oa the Ticiisitiides of litercturt. 

I En rtriU, excliiois the Al)be Barthelemi, om m§ petU grncf m dtH HuH^imlnt 

wtdmt m'itti jHu writ db#hiocvt<— Letter It. 

" Si Inith a imitt who hat Mver hcei oot of FM»e, can harfly call hiairifaa 



Ao «B€ aigeotelii writer uhierfiii eh e wr h ete— if/8w» tmomt^ t imn «•# fiis^ 
■ V«r ^'icf f M M trwmmu dm mniim im^ithiet d'mtlftMt ; ar , f eli a'ueKW f 
t €trangert^ m dmmk ^crin jvr h pmH del Popob ttm hdt^ httertfihm A 

LBMiate osM ipsiaHa voi dT eatoils. 
* It most again be admowMgeS, that h It here only that liicx|uMitible adaai of 
ti^tki art to be foual; and ai fur ai toncenlt 'forei|Bera, thwe oosht ts bt 
cribed over the gate dtlPopohp that beaatifal vena of Daalo : 

•« Aflhopt ■b t a do a .y wbe •attthtfj." 
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In Essijs, Trettiiei, Joonal^ and ItefieifSy dM It^^ 
tbe way, and still equal every other nation. In the Sd ca ce a , ikf 
have been considered as deicienti bat this opinion can be enkr- 
tained only by persons imperfectly acquainted with Ilnliiri Hfen- 
tnre. To be convinced that it is vrittiont ionndatioay we need s^ 
ennmerate the astronomers, mathematicians, geographerii mi 
natural philosophersi who have flonrished in Italy tnm Ae lini 
of Galileo to the^rfllent period ; and amcmgthem we shnl Inia 
sufficient number of justly celebrated names to viindicaie tksit^ 
putation of their country, and to justiQf its daim to wckMk 
honours \ 

Here indeed, as upon another occasion, I must obeove ttacfe^ 
lian literature has been traduced, because its tr easor ea an m- 
known ; and that the language itself has been deoMd Mil Iv 
research and argument, because too often employed as the wUefc 
of amorous ditties and of effeminate melody. T^iis pr^filBS ii 
owing amongst us in some degree to the inluence ofFrench kiimi 
and opiDions, which commenced at the Restoration, wasiMnmri 
by the Revolution, and was strengthened and extended in wmk t 
manner by the example of court sycophants, and by the ' 
of courtly authors, thatFrench became a constltneat part 
education, and some tincture of its literature was deemed a 
sary accomplishm^t. Thence, French criticism acqaired wc|^ 
and the opinions of Baileau, Bauhourgy DuboB, etc. heOBBi 
axioms in the literary world. Either fttmi jealousy or fnm ipN- 
ranee, or from a mixture of both, these critics speak of Italian B- 
teratare with contempt, and take every occasion of vilifying its hot 
and noblest authors. Hence the contemptuous appellatioa «( 
tinsel % given by the French Satirist to the strains (^Aunm AM, 
golden strains) of Tasso, an appeUation as inappUcaMe as il ii i»* 

< Let sekmcet jon/ pbu embivees ^ Rome fffom U croU em Frmmee^ «yt At illi 
BirtMemj, je vous Mrai tur tela , qudque jour^ det Jetnls ftd nMmg J^ammmrnalL^ 
Letter xxTiii. 

" Tbe ideiiees are more cultifated it Rome than people in Franee have aaff Hu 
of : on that suLject I wiU tame day make you aoipiainled witk dettik wilkh «3 
astonish yoa.** 

Soy-ez penmadij says he again, fir« maigrd topi&uememi ei te dSemomgwmaii p- 
neral^ I'luJUfoumii encore bien dee gems de lettree digmee dm cetue fw Ue mdfee^ 
cedes. Ces geme la iraieMi Uem lorn s'Ut eteaient va Colhert k lemr tSie^ 

'* Be assured that in spite of the general debas eme nt and ditconrageoMnV Mf 
iliU furnishes abundance of literary men worthy of thott who ka^v procedcd th«i 
Thb people would advance very Cv, if they had a Colherl at their hcnd." 

The lively Ahbi, like most of hia countrymen, seemt to think Uml 
go on well without a Frendmian* 

' U cUmiouit de Tan« a toot Tor de Virfil*. Bnle mk Set. is. 
Hsu rirgirt gold to Tamo's tiMd yieU. 
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t, which mnst have been dictated hy envy, and can be re- 
d by ignorance only. 

e flippant petulancy of these criticisms might perhaps recom- 
them to the French public, especially as they flattered the na- 
vanity, by depreciating the glory of a rival or rather a supe- 
ounti7 ; but it is diflicult to conceive how they came to be so 
ally circulated and adopted in England ; and it is not without 
degree of patriotic indignation, tha^ we see Dryden bend his 
tronger judgment, and Pope submithis finer taste, to thedictates 
inch essayists, and to the assertions of Parisian poets. Addison, 
;h in other respects an Anti-Gallican, and strongly influenced 
lose laudable presfudices^ to use his own expression, which 
ralbf cleave to the heart of a true bom Briion, here condea- 
Nito follow tlie crowd, and resigning his own better lights and 
lor information, adopted without examination, the opinions of 
rench school. This tame servile spirit of imitation i>ecanie in 
rt time general, and not only contributed to give the language 
r enemies that currency of which they are so proud ; but res- 
sd the flight of British genius, and kept it confined in the 
nels of French rules and of French example, 
w detrimental this imiutive spirit has been to our nati<mal li- 
ire will appear evident, if we compare the authors, who were 
id in the Italian school, with those who fashioned their pro- 
ons on French models. To say nothing of Chaucer, who bor- 
d both his manner and his subject from Italy ; or of Shakspeare, 
ie genius like that of Homer was fed, as the luminaries of 
en, by sources secret and inexhaustible ; I need only mention 
ames of Spenser and of Milton, two towering spirits, who soar 
bove competition, and from their higher spheres look down 
the humbler range of Pope and of Dryden. Yet Spencer and 
m are disciples of the Tuscan school, and look up with grate- 
;knowledgment to tlieir Ausonian masters. Waller and Cowley 
led the same path, though at a respectftil distance, and cer- 
IT not, pasnbus aquie '/ especially as in the time of the latter, 
ch fashion began to spread its baleful influence over English 
tture. Then came the goseamer breed of courtly poeiasterSi 
Buigetting, or perhaps not knowing, that 

The sUrliog bullioD of one Eritiih line 

Drawn to French wire, wodd throogh whole pages ihine; 

^ed their pretty thonghts from French madrigals, and mo- 
d tlieir little minds, as they borrowed their dress, fh>m French 
»ets. I mean not to say that lulian was utterly neglected do- 
ihis long period, because I am aware that at all times it was 



itqulptti. ^7^ 
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considered it an occomplishment ornamenUil to all, and indispen- 
sably necessary to those who visit Italy. But thongb the language 
of Italy was known, its literature was neglected ; so that not ils 
historians only were forgotten, but of all the treasures of its di- 
Yine poesy, little was ever cited or admired excepting a few ain 
from the opera, or some love-sick and effeminate sonnets selected 
from the minor poets. French literature was the sole object of tke 
attention of our vn*iters, and from it they derived that cold correct* 
ness which seems to be the prevailing feature of most of the as- 
tbors of the first part of the eighteenth century. 

Nor was this frigidity the only or the greatest evil that resnUd 
from the then prevailing partiality for French literature. The spi- 
rit of infidelity had already infected some of the leading writers of 
that volatile nation, and continued to spread Its poison inipercept- . 
ibly, but effectually, till the latter years of the reign of l^nis tke 
Fifteenth^ when most of the academicians had, through iolerest or 
vanity ever the predominant passion in a French bosom, ranged 
themselves under the banners of FoUairej and had become red 
or pretended sceptics. The works of the subalterns, it is trie, 
were much praised, but little read by their partisans ; and /Mb#- 
Hu$y Frerei, Du MaiUeij with fifty others of equal learning and 
equal fame, now slumber in dust and silence on the upper shelresof 
public libraries, the common repository of deceased authors. But 
the wit and the ribaldry of their Chief continued to amuse and ta 
ciptivate the gay, the voluptuous, and the ignorant ; to dictate tke 
ton^ that is, to prescribe opinions and style to the higher circles; 
and by making impiety current in good company, to give it tlie 
greatest recommendation it could possess in the eyes of his couou^ 
men, the ioneiion of Fashion. 

Such was the state of opinion in France^ when two persons of 
very different tastes and characters in other respects, but equally 
enslaved to vanity and to pride, visited that country. I mean Uooe 
and Gibboui who, though Britons in general are little inclined to 
bend tbeur necks to the yoke of foreign teachers, meanly coadeo- 
cended to sacrifice the independence of their own understandi*| 
and the religion of their country, to the flatteries and the sophisDi 
of Parisian atheists. These two renegadoes joined in the views e( 
their foreign associates, undertook to propagate atheistic principles 
among their countrymen, and faithful to the engagement, cndea^ 
voured in all their works to instill doubt and indifTerence into the 
minds of their readers, and by secret and almost imperceptible arts, 
gradually to undermine their attachment to revealed rellgicA. 
Hints, sneers, misrepresentation, and exaggeration, concealed 
under affected candour, pervade almost every page of their vciy 
popular but nost pernicious histories ; and if the mischief of these 
virorks^ however great, be not equal to the wishes of their authorS| 
it is entirely owing to the good sense and the spirit of religion so 
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> the minds of EngUsluBeD. This wise tad bippy ieaper, 
e and the security of public and private Micity, the natioB 
Providence ; the desolating doctrines of incrednlity'i 
d Gibbon, and their disciples, borrowed from France and 
niies. Italian literature is exempt fh>m this infectioa : Hs 
ondcnry is religious ; all its great authors have been dls- 
*d by :\ steady and enlightened piety, and their woriis ua- 
!nd to elevate the mind of the reader and to fix his thoughts 
)ble destinies of the human race ; an unspeaimble adTan-- 
downward and pen'crse age, when men, formed In Yalil 
l# erer^l gnd eountenanee iublhne, confine their Tlews to 
h, uiid voluntarily place themselves on a letcl with the 
hat perhh, 

who s<*i>ms to have conceived, vrfailc in Italy, a partiality 
oetry, smin discovered the treasures which it contaitis; and 
elicvo, :iuompted to copy the manner and to revive the taste 

I foruKMl prince* of English verse, and had given them 
Inoss and that sublimitjr which foreigners now consider as 
araricrisiic qualities. His school inherited his partiality, 
study of Italian began to revive gradually, though its pro^ 
IS slow until the publication of the Life ot Lorenzo deMe- 
work which evidently awakened the curiosity of the natlofl, 
e more turned their eyes to liafy, the parent and nurse df 
es, of la^v8, of arts, and of sciences. Since the appeafinoe 
pabliratioii , many champions have arisen to support the 
cause of tasie and of Italian , and have displayed talents 
naigbt hav(* obtained success with fewer advantages on their 
It with so many, could not bit to triumph. Among thesij, 
)lic is ninrli indebted to Mr. Malhias , and to the author of 
irsuiis of Liieraiure {qnoetmgue gaudei nomine *) vrfeD 
niggled with nnabating zeal to turn the attention of thepob- 
B thr frippery and the tinsel ot Prance, to the sterling ore 
, and to place the literature of that country In the rank doe 
lerit, thai is, next to the emanations of Greek and Ronmi 

It is indeed much to be regretted that a language so fatf^ 
s in sound, so copious in wonis, so rich in litcratotc, and A 

PI cv\\\ (pii, sous prvtp&le d*eipliqiMr la nture, sioMBt fbnt let ooeort dtt 
hy tft infantry tloetrinet . • . nous soiiBictlcst a Iwt dediioni IraMhaoMit 
idrni i.uu!» (louofr, pour let vraii principes dcs rhoics, Im iainleUigiblti 
quilii out iKilii dans leur imagioatioo. — Rousseau, Emile, 
iJ tlioir, wlio under the pretence of ctplaininf nature, sow daotatf ng do^ 
the lteart< of men . . . auliject as to their iwceping deeistom» and piilMd 
If for tbi' true principles of things, the nnintrlligiblo syslcntt mhUk Ihty 

II up in tiicir own iaNgimliont. 
mt nme loe'tr it boarts, 

n. 



perabte difficnllaes^wliich arise from these peciiiiariiie& 
Imdjing thisltngiuige ; the perpetual recnrreaie ofnass 
jMMtdimpreeable tbat can proceed from human oi^^ans^ 
ing asMoes throughout the whole language, issulKciei 
prive it of all claim to sweetness and to melody. Son 
knoWyand many French critics discover in it a naiura 
construction, which as they pretead, gives it^ when n 
akilfid writer, a clearness and a perspicuity which is s 
equalled in Latin and Greek , and may be sought for i 
modem dialects. This claim has been boldly advancei 
and feebly contested on the other, though many of my 
Itave amused themselyes. with French authors for man] 
periiaps have never yet observed this peculiar exo 
diseovOTea that the French language invariably foUowr 
course of our ideas, and the process of grammatical c< 
I mean not to dispute this real or imaginary advai 
cially as the discussion unavoidably involves a long i 
question relative to the natural course of ideas, and the 
Bonding anangemrat of words; but I must observe th 
ned to one mode of construction, however excellent, 
because it deprives poetff and eloquence of one of the 
M instnunents of harmony^and of descriptira, I mean 
"^nd because it removes the distinction of styles, and bri 
position down to the same monotonous level. French 
long complained of the tame imiform genius of their la 
Trench critics have been obliged, however reluctai 
knowledge that it has no poetic style ; and if the read 
see how well founded these complaints are, and hi 
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ocellencies of which such a translation is susceptible, adds the pe- 
ciliar graces of ease and propriety. He bad all the talents neces- 
suy on bis side — taste, judgment^ and enthusiasm; but his mate- 
rbb were frail, and bis language, Phcebi nondum patiens S sunk 
nder the weight of Roman genius. If other proofs of the feeble- 
Bos of the French language, and of its inadequacy to the purposes 
ofpoetry were requisite, we need only open Boileau'9 translation 
oTLonginus, and we shall there find innumerable instances of fai- 
tkre, which, as they cannot be ascribed to the translator, must origi- 
Me Mb the innate debility of the language itself. 

In consequence of this irremediable defect, the French have no 
poetical translation of Homer nor of Tasso ; nor had they of Virgil 
*or of miltpn, till the Abbe' de Lille attempted to introduce them to 
bis couBtrymen in a French dress >. But, both the Roman and the 
Iritish i>oet seem alike to have disdained the trammels of Gallic 
rhyme, and turned away indignant from the translator, who pre- 
■oed to exhibit their majestic forms masked and distorted to the 
flUic. The exertions of the Abb^ only proved to the literary 
norld, that even his talents and ingenuity were incapable of com- 
■micating to the language of his country, energy sufficient to ex- 
jms the divine sentiments and the sublime imagery of Virgil and 
rf Milton. In this respect Italian is more fortunate, and seems 
Ibrmed to command alike the regions of poetry and of prose. It 
adapts itself to all the purposes of argumentation or of onfament^ 
aid nbmits with grace and dignity to whatever construction the 
poet, the orator, or the metaphysician chooses to impose upon it. 

'. Hile habet ornatus, mille dccentur habet '• 

TibuMuSf IT. a. 

' h bet, ihis language has retained a considerable portion of the 
kidoessand the liberty of the mother tongue, and moves along with 
) freedom which her tame rival would attempt in vain to imitate. 

I have hinted at the difficulty of the French language, which is in 
Kality so great as to become a serious defect, and a solid ground 
ifobjection. This difficulty arises, in the first place, from the ge- 
aerafcomplicationof its grammar, the nuiliiplicily of its rules, and 
Ike frequency of exceptions ; and in the next place, from the nature 

' 5ot yet able to bear the yoke of Apollo. 

' Tbe aalbor was present in a party in Paris many years ago, when the Ahbt DtlUie 
knguied bj an English gentleman why ho did not translate tlic £nciJ, answered in a 
^fe of delicate compliment, Munsietiry doimcz-moi voire langue et jt commence </«• 
■w*. He was indeed an enthusiastic admirer of English poetry. 

* *'Gif« m« yoar laiif aage, Sir* and I will bvgiii to-morrow." 

' A ibniisaiid oriumeiits s1><* wrar«, aad wciit 
Wiih ^'ip«i" •■ml .!:^i.Mv thriu :ill. 
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4if aeicril toandt peeoliar, I bdievct |d ft. 
jmiiffwlyiy #and ti / and such alio many diphtiM>Bga, aatv 
#j, nol ii nention the I mouUte\ the mii «#, and Tarious syl 
of naUl and indistinct mierance, togetiier.with the diAcfent 1 
of the aame vovels and diplitbongt in different combiitttioDs. 1 
not ofiheto sounda as disagreeable to the ear, bat only as iBl 
and BO mnoh so as to npndcr it almost impossible for a for 
ever to prononnce French with ease and strict propriety, 
again Italian has tbe advantage. lu sounds are all open aiul I 
it flows natnrallyAomlhe organs, and requires nothing ■■ 
time and eipanslon* Ifs Towels have invariably the sane i 
aiid that sonndmay be fonnd in abnost every Ipngunge. Thi 

« In Ike yvtr i6S9» a fcrtaia £c Lmkmutmr imdcrlMk to prove th«l A* 
I ^ras superior to Lttie, not in eomlreelion only but ercs in baratf 
I pert aMvercil end refuted bj e oenon of Ikge, of ibe nave of Jki 
i wHies with eaw, flippancy, and coaSdenre, His nd^enuty, a < 
k km wuhjfiti with leu dUll and nucb man diffidcuco. ^letlher aft 
balasti aeos to bav« baea nflieMbllx pr e p aaro d for Ibo oontaat, if wa hbt 
tboir infawiation bj tba argnaMBts iii^jhiinl, and the ooncesaioaa Bade 
sidei. Hyp tbn freacbann admits tbat URyi is an original or aaothcr tea 
|bal Flrendi is derived from it ; and while be pases orer tbi^ first part af I 
eemion as'self^dcnl, he softens tbe sccttid by obsenring, tbat such a dcri« 
■o proof of inferiority, as danglers are frequently nibre beautiful tban their i 
an observatioD so new and so dubious, tbat be fears his ffaders may call it 
tion, and therefore oppresses them at ouce with the authoril v of lIolao^ 
puichn, etc. 

Ill ordor to prove that Lalin b less copious than French, be asserts, thai 
tins had only Greek to borrow from, wliile the French Inve Latin, (imk. 
Spaniiih, Gcrmaa, nay, even Hebrew aud SjTiac. He forgets, il seems, thai 
tins, besides Celtic and Greek, had alvo the ancient dialecU of lul\, at lea 
number, open before them, from which they might cuii at pUrasiire ; and 
wars of Rome, forst with the Cartbagioiaus, aud tUen wiUi the Dalnialians • 
Vid Bgyptians, ena^*^* them to lay ibe language of all these ualiuns uafcr < 
bulion. That the Eomaus did not profit by all these ad\anlagcj» to the fsQ 
wiU be admitted, but on tbe other liand uuboJy will maioUiiu that FVeoch km 
muth ailvoulage from Ceniian, Hebrew, Syriac, or even from On ek, except I 
the medium of I-alin, or which is the same, of Italian or of Spaniili. I>n t 
trary, so fiir from wisbiiig to enrich their language with new acquisitions tbe 
seem lo ba\e been endeavouring to relreurh its luxuriancy. Wboocr hosre^ 
taigne't F^ssays will easily perceive, bow many manly and majestic expressio; 
died away, and how much the eoerg}' and copiousness of tbis language hi^xt be 
paired during tbe last three ceuluries. 

But the whole of this argument is i;roundcd on a snppositioii, that the rich* 
guages are those which have borrowed mtel ; which i« proved lo be false by the ai 
ledged copiousness of Greek, which however is of all languages tHe lea^t inJd 
otb«u^. His objection* lo Lalin poetry are ralher siugiilfu*. He censures thi 
tions of such epithets m paint the object in its own colouriug, such as hrimJit* 
applied lo a liou, aud such as mark the principal temples or countries in wki 
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aud Llie throat, tUoMf hagp^ ins(rumeDts of French aumnce, 
km DO share m iu fniciblftiws ao grouped consonfuiti Ibp iU' 

4iiiiii1v tit question ietami moA lodUigbll PMh ii /^^im ApQl|Oi» IJljpMy TlHIHl. 
W$h l^i-efun uaiiifimfaltf 9«nn on tho tuo IpUowuig Unit off UDnci— 

b qw» Mm* Diva, mmm Gjpivia* •<• >^ 

Ibnpbim ctraatem Slthenla aire \ 

CMbAi.ttl.IW.nHi 

m 

Willi tixtmmtMOBm intradnead nenly fe tli« pnrpoM of flliflgliy Ute 
finpiuiplititinj^ erilie hid nntr, it loeau, diMov^iid tet die ■neiaafpben 



>Mdi«d ur]haltiltngf and dwt to roCmdi todi otqoislto pietnroir jlRonmor 1%ti 
^ 11% f|ittk ojilj of the Utim) isMobiuiduitwDiiIdbetoeifMiigO Aot wi fl M, 
iMolAUkf^ ttid streams that throw ftnli glo^ nd freshaeii ow CJiwifc £omrfiiA 
Ihfttlfi^jift Khjme, tie findi ddightffiil, eaduintlii^ and kt pfdMbltto aelrv. 
firnch t<^i% It Hirtit;, drat toonsr than LaHn, aadwnraBdllMilBlliAamtelil 
itrp. f!i»e thi^ U iUf; naitifal ofhet of itf iiMiicy, daarneia aod kmnmmf^ iiUto Tlfill 
(n hM^^y If 111 h orli^c^ ici his iulaDon) is not ^ntar aO irall i d wit ott d , ioToff oome 
mi \kk\h so tnuf h ca^r atid tvlditj. The dirfont in LaliB varae «e mI^ nd IMb* 
^Uy t m Fn'neh, o^ting to the S MMf, all aBBOolhseak The idlloiHiigctri^giifti oa 
kii AfvR iftfi^iTige oiiinot be panned withoot a adrile et te aieipKeity ef the writer; 
ittK^miaitod with vi Itirh it aoBMeeofa, ii truly cdlrie. — '* Ihtn hmgmufdhAf 
fmdm mi ft ft ieniri Elk limiphu dW tm^rii «f d^mtd mohu dm oiymwr 
4 ctMpv ^€ t&tttt; atitre .* Ii ae/knt mi pmrkr im ia gKffjfv, M aumr $mmemf h 
Wilt» firapper tie ia hngw ewtin lea dmtu^ M *^fklr9 4§i dgita af 4tf gmtn,^ 
E«w«f U m<^ scmMe ^ne font tapluparides Armmgtrt jWeiiif ik pmrknt ia im^gtmdt 
Imn^t /*■ *' — Ttm Trench r it not a tery anoofh letter, e^ b tlie ■ yary eatily 
franouuced hj aiij bni Frenchmen ***. With regard to the other letiert, tite patale, 
i«til tad Ujii ii-e rel ieved from all eierfion by the action of the nose. The nvDcb, 

* 0^ ft Ica^i Qfe ftpT to >; appose, are not 'deficient in gesture. Latin (to tayt Jf. Z« 
MwiTif/ ) Is nionoionuus, because all its vowelt are pronounced with equal fgpt^ 
^7m\\ U a'^-reeably vnritni, because it« vowelt are frequently half uttered. Hcraihe 
iQllior brgpl5 (nhat hit rDuntrymen are Tery apt to forget, as they have no proaody 
ia ikor fuLiftinge ) \\\v. difference of quantity in Lalio, a difference which gites rise to 
a htich T3r)elr and harmony ; and in the next place he seems to consider indistinct 
mtA% ill ptf^iing ; nn opinion, I believe, pcymllar to himself. French, he says, has 
Ipvittr variety of lerfDioationit, and of coArse more grace, more amenity than any 
ilber languoite. Im\% Italian, Spanish, and almost evtrj other, hatealwayi^ 

ttefiodl tcit€ir. Hud tbe author ever read ten lines of those languaget he eooM 

• • 

* O G<^drless of Cyprus and lfeiii]>bis. that know 
Ifoir cb« coMficaa or waiglit aflovB-chlinBg tnow. 

"* " Onr lan^aA^f i^^ hi bMiitiftil, wlica tlie Mtafcar knows liow to laake aaa of it I It balongs 
■■•talboBUjMi. and depends lu«s upon tha fadlly organs, nun any othar i it b not Bacesaary 
Akr lo i^iaak ftom the throat, or to open tlia noath wlde» or to strike the tongue aaainst the 



^Mfc, ar to ouka tif na and gestoras, as it appears to ine diat tlie greatest pert of foreigners do, 
H Am ihcjr apeak the laiigoage of tbr ir country." 

* *fc|li^ and uncouth pronunciation was imputed to the French at an early period. Bibnli gut 
|p|||Kaia fcrilaa, ... . . naturali qnmiam fngon, quasi plmutv per grados fioafes* h 
Vll^pesa jactat . . . ssys John llm Dracon. 

*1W am|t burl*arilj of their dry throau taods forth htiih lowids* with a 

■ *Mb|^ Ut iMt of* waggon eonfoscdly clattering oTer itrps." 
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progreil; no indistinct murmurs choke jts closes : it glides'from 
the lips with facility, and it delights .th*e ear with its ftilness, its 

not have oitde such a remark. He oomplainf of the frfquent l e cuii en e e of the letter 
m ia Latin ; in French, though retained in spelling, it is in jHronnnciation ditBg«d 
into A. The truth is, that in French both m and /i final are confounded together in 
«lie sam« nasal sound, and lost in a grunt; so that the nicest ear can scarce dii- 
tinguish between j&i andySum. 

Both the disputants fiod Yirgil obscure^ and both admit the superior harmoojof i 
Frendi; in neither point, I believe, will the reader agree with them. M. Lt Uhmrm 
at length acknowledges, that in copiousneu Latin surpasses, but to oompeosatelor 
this humiliating acknowledgment, he peremptorily requires that his antagMist ihoiU 
oonfess, that French words are better and more naturally arranged than in LitiB, 
This indeed is the great boast of French grammarians, who fill whole pages widi en- 
coouums on the admirable arrangement, the method, the perspicuity of Ikeir 
language. If we may believe them, every object is placed in the sentence ia the nry 
order in which it oeours to the mind. Of the force, the beauty, and oftenliMi Ike 
necessity, of inversion in prose as well as in poetry, there is, I believe^ no doulU; ef 
conne a language which, like French, is not susceptible of it, must be debctife. is 
for the natural order of ideas it has long been a matter of debate, and many giw 
marians have maintained ^t the Latin construction is more conformable to it tbsa 
that of Fk-encb, or of any modem language. Among these, the AbU Btatuut, k 
his JUBes Lettru^ has made some curious observations, and applied them to difienot 
passages from Livy and Cicero. The truth seems to be, that the construction c 
to French and most modem dialecU is the grammatical, wMIe that of the i 
language^ seems to be the natural oonstruction. 

The preferenoe given to the monotony of French verse, and the regnhur medials 
suspension to the Gesura and feet of Latin, is too absurd to be noticed *• 

If. ChapentUr wrote a dissertation on the eicellence of the French Isngnsi^ 
and the propriety of introducing it in inscriptions**. This author runs over the am 
ground As the preceding, and indeed the observation on the Latin m is tsken bom 
him. He complains of the inconvenience arising from ihejidl sound pnn ia Lslia 
to every vowel, and the monotony resulting from it, and prefers the varieCf of m^ 
/i)icr sounds that occur in French, particularly the e muet. He forgets tht sBbcU of 
quantity, and wiU never persuade the world that indistinctness is not a drfpcl, sod 
the contrary a beauty. He inveighs also against inpersion. Of the learaing of ibcK 
panegyrists of F^rench literature we may judge by a letter of Perrauit their chief, ^ho 
requests his firlend to point out to him the best ode in Pindar, and the best in Horace, 
oot being himself able to discover that secret I 

P'oUaire appreciates his own language with more impartiality tlian these scnb* 
biers, 

Notri laiifne an pen eMie t tMiis inrtnioDt • 
Frat-«Ile tolria^tr lis Mtres nations ? 
Noos aTont la claittf , ragremrat • la jattesse. 
lUu ^galenmsnoos ritaUe et la Gr^ ? 
£st-ea aaees , tn effet, d'ant benrcoM darte, 
Bt na p<Aoiis>iioiu pM par i*omfonnit^? 

Fottmrs, ifUn d Horace, 

* Thli Lt Uiemmr eonpotad an apSc poara, called CharimagM, and qoottt aertnl flii>S* 
from it In oppoaition to Virgil and Tatto, 

** From a work eniitlfd, 9^mHii^$ tiritmu H emutent€t (Varietiesi icrioai and entOTtainiaj). ^** 
Volf. 8to. i68J. 
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softness, and its btrmony. As its grammar approaches nearer Lar 
tin, it is more congenial to our infant studies, and may therefore be 
acquired with the greater facility. 

In speaking of French literature I wish to be hnpartial ; and most 
willingly acknowledge that oar rivals are a spnghty and ingenious 
nation ; that they have long cultivated the arts and sciences, and 
cultivated them with success ; that their literature is an inexhaus- 
tible source of amusement and instruction ; and that several of their 
writers rank among the great teachers and benefactors of mankind. 
But after this acknowledgment, I must remind them that the Italians 
*were their masters in every art and science, and that whatever claims 
they may have to literary merit and reputation they owe them en- 
tirely 10 their first instructors. Here indeed FoUaire himself, how- 
ever jealous on other occasions of the prerogatives of his own 
. language, confesses the obligation, and candidly declares that 
\ France is indebted to Italy for her arts, her sciences, and even for 
,. her civilisation. In truth, the latter country had basked in the 
^ annshine of science at least two centuries, ere one solitary ray had 
« heamed upon the former; and she had produced poets, historians, 
1 and philosophers, whose fame emulates the glory of the ancients, 
.' ere the language of France was committed to paper, or deemed fit 
K^ for any purpose higher than the diaries of a Joinville^ or the songs 
=* of the TroubadourM. To enter into a regular comparison of the 
'^ principal authors in these languages, and to weigh their respectiva 
merits in the scale of criticism, would be an occupation equally 
^ amusing and instructive ; but at the same time it would requh^ 
. more leisure than the traveller can command, and a work far more 
r comprehensive than the present, intended merely to throw out hints 
I which the reader may verify and improve at discretion, as the sub- 
ject may hereafter invite. I must therefore confine myself to a very 
few remarks, derived principally from French critics, and conse- 
quently of considerable weight, because extorted, it must seem, by 
' tfie rorce of truth from national vanity. The authority of Voltaire 
may not perhaps be looked upon as decisive, because, however solid 
his Judgment, and however fine his uiste, he too often sacrificed the 
dictates of both to the passion or the whim of the moment, and too 
^ frequently gave to interest| to rancor, and to party, what he owed 
10 trutbi to letters, and to mankind. But it must be remembered 



Shall o«r itj lufMf«» froa hvtnloas frft, 
Bead CT^ feffvigB utioB to Itt j«k«f 
PI«Miaf , and daar, ud sccaraU ow toagMi 
Bat can w« rlTal Italy or Ortcc«? 
Aad U a bappy c laan m a all-MfBcicat7 
horn aot oaf anifof Ity offtadf 



*tE«Bb7M in libaifii«riiBol« quite 10 BodMtashii master, HeeaUiFroMLthe 
tifHmGcdtS 
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tbat ibcse defecis while they lower his authority as a critic, aho 
obscure his reputation as an historian, and deprive French Uten- 
ture of the false lustre which it has acquired from his renown. Aid 
indeed, if impartiality be essential to history, f^'oltaire must forfeit 
the appellation of historian, as his Hisioire GeneraU is one coMi- 
nued satire upon religion, intended by its deceitful author not lo 
inform the understanding, but to pervert the fiiith of the reader. 
Hence the Abhe' Mabli^ in his ingenious reflections on histon. 
censures the above-mentioned work with some severity, wilhoit 
condescending to enter into the details of criticism. 

The same author speaks of the other historians of bis langvap 
with contempt, and from the general sentence excepts the Ahki 
/ erlot and rleury only ; exceptions which prove at the same tiae 
the critic*s judgment and impartiality ; for few writers equal ik 
foruKT in rapidity, selt^ctiun, and intcivst, and none surpass ibe 
latter in erudition, goud sense, and simplicity. The same AhU 
prefers the Ilhiory of the Council of Trent, h^ the wellkaoini 
Father Paoio Sarpi, to all the histories compiled in bis on 
language, and represcnu it as a model of narration, argumeil,aad 
observation. AVe may subscribe to tlie opinion of ihis jodicioB 
critic, so well versed in the literature of his own country, wiihoot 
the least hesitation, and extend to Italian history iu general ike 
superiority which he allows to one only, and one who is not ibe 
first of Italian historians, either in eloquence or in impartialits. f 

In one species of history indeed, the Italians justly claim tk I 
honour both of invention and of pre-eminence, and this hoaov. | 
not I ranee only but England must, I believe, concede wilhotii 
coiuobi. I allude to critical biography, a branch of hibtory in lik 
highciti degree instructive and entertaining, employed in Italy aii 
very curly period, and carried to the highest perfection by the Itt 
learned Tirabotchi. Iu French, few productions of the kiki 
exist : perhaps the panegyrical discoui-bcs pronounced in the Freui 
Academy border nearest upon it; but these compositions, ihx^ 
reconimendeJ by the names of Funlcutlle, Ma^iilonj flitikr, 
Maniwntel, and so many other illustrious academicians, are U)0 
glittering, too artiticial, and retined, as well as too trivial aoJ 
transient iu their very nature , lo excite much interest, or to fix tk 
attention of the critic. In our own language Johnson's Li^es^ 
the Poetx present a lair object of comparison, as far as the pin 
extends, and perhaps in point of execution may beconMdereJM 
many of my readers as mailer-pieces of style, of judgment, m- 
even of eloquence, equal, if not superior, to the Italian. Fui tt 
the narrow sphere of the English biographer sinks into insiguit- 
cance, when conq^ared to the vast orbit of the Italian hisloriaD,*' 
their works bear no proportion, anil cannot of course, be considerr' 
as objects of conipari;>on. Wiih regard to the esLccuiiou, JohasA 
without doubt, surprises and almost awes the reader, by tb 
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weighi of his argumcnls, by the strength of his expression, tod by 
the unifonn majesty of his langutge} bul I Iluow not whether the 
ease, the grace, niid the insinuatbigfliniiUarity of Tiraboschi miky 
not charm us mure, and lieep up our attention and our delight much 
Ioniser. 

lu one branch uf literature France may have tlie advantage over 
most modiTu languages, I mean in theological composition : and 
this advantage slie owes to her peculiar circumstances; I might 
say With more propriety, to her luihfortunes. The Calvinistic 
opinions prevalent in Geneva had been propagated at an early 
period ol* the rei'ui-mation in the southern provinces of France, and 
a shurt space of time made such a progri»s, that their partisans 
ill conceived themselves numerous enough to cope with the esta- 
blished church, aud perhaps powerful enough to overturn it. They 
first manifested their leal by insults and threats, then proceeded 
to deeds of blood and violence, and at length involved their country 
in all the horroi-s of civil war, anarchy, and revolution. In the 
interim, the pen wa$ employed as well as the sword, and wbilo 
the latter called forth all the exertions of the body, the fonner 
brought into action all the enei*gies of l&c mind. 

During more than a century, war and controversy raged with 
equal fury, and whatever the opinion of the reader may be upon 
Ihe subject in dcliate, he will pi*obably agree with me, that Calvin- 
ism, defeated alike in the lieid of battle and in the nobler contest of 
argunent, was compelled to resign the double palm of victory to 
Uiti genius of her adversary. In the course of the del>ate, and parti- 
GuUirly towards its close, great talents appeared, and much in- 
gvuuily and learning were displayed on both sides; till the respec- 
tive parti(*s s<M>m to have united all thrir powei*s in the persons of 
Swo champions, ClauHe and Bosstiei. Though nature had been 
libt^ral in intell<!ctual endowments to both the disputants, and 
Ihougii all the nutans of art had been employed to improve the gifts 
of nature, yea the contest was by no means e(|ual between them ; 
a»l after having been worsted in every onset, the Elder at length 
Mink under the superiority of the Prelate. Bul, if the victim can 
derive any crrdit fnnn the hand that fells it, Claude and Calvinism 
way boast that the illustrious Boxeyei was alone capable, and alone 
worthy, to give the fatal bltiw that put an end at once to the glory, 
and almost to the existence of the party in Franco. 

Bosiyei was indeed a great man, and one of those extraordinary 
Minds which at distant inter^*als s«eni as if deputed from a superior 
ivgion, to enlighten and to astonish mankind. Willi all the origi- 
. ttalily of genius, he was free from its eccentiiciiy andinteMiH'raiice. 
Sul>linie without oliscurity, bold yet accurate, splendid and yet 
siiiipl<* ul the same time, he awes, cle\atcs, and delighls his read- 
ers, overpowei*s all resistance, and leads them willing captives to 
join aud lo share his triumph. The defects of his style arise from 
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the imperfeciion of his dialect; and perhaps, he coold not haie 
given a stronger proof of the caergies of his mind, than in eoia- 
pelling the French language itself to become the Tehicle of subli- 
mity. His works, therefore, are superior to all other controTersial 
writings in his own, or in any other language. 

In Italian there are, I believe, none of that description: there 
was no difference of opinion on the subject, and of course no con- 
troversy : a deficiency in Iheir literature abundantly compensaied 
by the absence of penal laws, and of insolence on one side ; and oi 
the other, of animosity and of degradation. 

We have just reason to lament, that a language so inferior it 
every respect as French, should have been allowed to acqoire sod 
an ascendancy as to be deemed even in England a necessary aooon- 
plishment, and made in some degree an integral part of yoolkM 
education. If a common medium of communication between nationi 
be necessary, as it imdoubtedly is, it would have been pmdeAla 
have retained the language most generally known in civilized na- 
tions, which is Latin ; especially as this language is the mother if 
all the polished dialects uqw used in Europe, has the advantage cf 
being the clearest, the most regular, and the easiest ; and moreover, 
was actually in possession, at the very time vdien it pleased varions 
courts to adopt, with the dress and other fopperies of France, lis 
language also. Reason might reclaim against the absurdity of pre- 
ferring a semi-barbarous jargon, to a most ancient, a most beaati- 
ful, and a most perfect language; but the voice of reason is seldon 
heard, and yet more seldom listened to at courts, where fashios, 
that is the whim of the monarch or of the favourite, is alone coa- 
sulted and followed even in all its deformities and all its extra- 
vagancies. 

But that which escaped the observation of the courtier onghtto 
have attracted the attention of the minister, who might iiave dis- 
covered by reflection or by experience, the advantages whick a 
negotiator derives from the perfect knowledge of the lan^n^e 
which he employs, and the extreme impolicy of conceding these ad- 
vantages to our enemies. In order to form a just idea of th im- 
portance of this concession, we need only observe the superiority 
which a Frenchman assimies, in capitals where his language b 
supposed to be that of good company, such as Fiennaj and parti- 
cularly PeterMburg, and contrast with that superiority, his hnmbk 
appearance in London or in Rome, where be cannot pretend n 
such a distinction. In the former cities he feels himself at home, 
and considers himself as the first in rank, because the first in las- 
guage ; in the latter, the consciousness of being a foreigner checb 
his natural confidence and imposes upon him, however reluctant, 
the reserved demeanour inseparable from that character 

Now, in all diplomatic meetings, French is the language of dir 
cussion, and conseqpieuUy, the French negotiator displays his fr 
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cnlties with the same ease and witl| the same certainty of aiiplauso 
as in his own saloon, surrounded with a circle of friends at Paris. 
The English envoy on the contrary finds his natural reserve in- 
creased, and all his powers paralyzedby a sensation of inferiority in 
the use of the weapons which he is obliged to employ, and by a 
conviction that the eloquence of his adversary must triumph over 
his plain, unadorned, and probably ill-dolivered statements. To this 
disadvantage wc may, perhaps, attribute the observation so often 
repeated, that France recovers in the cabinet all she loses in the 
field : an observation, which, if it does not wound our pride, ought 
at least to awaken our caution. 

But this diplomatic evil is not the only, nor the greatest, mischief 
that resulu from this absurd preference : it moreover enables our 
enemies to disseminate their political principles, to carry on in- 
trigues, to multiply the means of seduction, and to insure, by the 
agency of numberless scribblers, pamphleteers, poetasters, etc. the 
success of their dark and deep laid projects. Tl^ey are already en- 
dowed with too many means of mischief, and possess all the skill 
and activity requisite to give them effect. 

tot leie vertit in ora» 
Tim ssne fades, tot puUulat atr^ colobrU '• 
JEh, lib. WL 329. 

"Why should we voluntarily increase their powers of attack, and by 
propagating their language^ open a wider field of action' to their 
baneful infiucnce ? Such conduct surely borders upon infatuation. 
In the next place, the propagation of the French language has 
produced no hotter effects in literature than in policy. If France 
has furnished the Republic of Letters with some finished models of 
tbeatrical excellence, some exquisite specimens of ecclesiastical 
oratory, and an immense collection of memoirs, the only branches 
in which she confessedly excels ; she has, on the other hand, inun- 

v^ted Europe with frivolous compositions, erotic songs, and love- 
sick novels, by which she has warped the public taste from the 
classical rectitude of the preceding centuries ; and inverting the 
natural process of the mind, turned it from bold and manly con- 

^ lemplations to languid and enervating trifles. Nay, she has dono 

aK>re. For the last sixty years, the genius of France, like one of 

I Furies ^ sometimes let loose to scourge mankind, and to ripen 

* 80 frigktfal ara the forms Um monitcr takes. 
So firroe die faisiiags of her speckled snakes, 

' Cai trittia Iv^Ua 

Irrqoa iHSiJimqiu aC omm crimlna conll. 

>'«. Tii. 3a6. 
Om wVq ^Ufhtt ia WMI tad koBM wMii 
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aodallits attnclkMift to confomid thedisUiMioa oT rif^aiidl Wra^ 
of trath ind ftUehood, to infect the heart with every vioey loA to 
dead die mdentuding with every error; tosloplbreferlketiii 
great sonroes of human dignitr and feHdtj, Thith and Tfatoe ; ari 
to blot ontoT the mind oTman, the y^ Sioi and aonl of the fakl- 
lectti^ world, even the Divinitf himself. Such Is the oimrjltt 
tendency of almost all the works which have issued fktn the FieaS 
press, and been drcnlated in all the countries of Europe duringAi 
H^jperiod aboYe-mentioned, fhmi the volnminns and cnmberabme Jb* 
eyelopMie down to the Declamatii^ns of Folnefi ot the Tales 4 
Matmoniel, en peHi ftrmai (in duodecfano), ftr the 



&Uon of travellers. The truth is, that tbeappdhtloiiamc*AI- 

lorFM 



terature, at present, seems contoed to the works 
of his disciples, that is, to the in6del ffM^on, exdndii^ the aAhr 
specimens of French genius, the productionsof the ageoTLoaisIlf . 
and of the period immediately following that monarch's deatai: 
and if we wish to know the eifects which this literattire protetl 
on the human mind, we need only east our eyes upon those whoM 
most given to it, and the countnes where it flourishes most. We 
shall find that impiety and immorality keep pace with it in privue 
and public life, and that domestic and national disorder and m- 
sery are its constant and inseparable companions. France, vrhere 
the pestilence begun, ^rst Celt its consequences, and still hlmii 
under its scourge. The Prussian court, actually degraded and des- 
pised, smarts under the punishment brought upon the monsitlr 
by the French principles of the atheistic Frederic. The Rnsni 
capital, now the theatre of every dark intrigue, treacherous fkif 
and foul indulgence, may ere long have reason to curse the m 
policy of Catherine, who, by encouraging the language and lb 
opinions of Frdnce, sowed the seeds of death and of dissolution h 1 
the bosom of her empire, ' 

"Vipercam inspinac aBimani \ 

JEm. fiL 35i. 



The late unhappy sovereign fell a victim to thehr innnriiing l» 
fluence ; and it is diflBcalt to say, whether the same passions, weift 
ing on the same principles, may not at some Aiture period prsdBH 

a similar catastrophe. Such are the consequences of partiaiily W 
French literature, and such the last great curse which that natkM^ 
at all periods of its history the bane and the torment of the huMi 



' The fieiy scrp'nt (kiins .... 

BU battol brMCk iMfMEuif • w b« f Mm* 
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species, has, in these latter times, brought upon the eiTilized worid. 
Now let me ask once more, in the name of inith and of virtue, of 
interest and of patriotism, by what fatality Europe is doomed to 
encourage a language, the instrument of so much mischief, and to 
propagate a literature, the vehicle of poison and of desolation ? 
IVhat can induce her, by supplying means of communication, and 
bcilitating the progress of armies already too rapid and too suc- 
cessful, to furnish weapons of assault to a giant Power, that maa- 
sacres her tribes, and ravages her fairest provinces : and tims to 
prepare the way for her own final subjection ? Surely such impo- 
litic conduct must be the last degi-ee of blindness, the utmost point 
of public infatuation >. 

But, It may be asked, where is the remedy ? The remedy it at 
band. We have our choice of two languages, either of which may 
be adopted as a general medium of communication, not only with- 
out inconvenience, but e^*en with advantage — Latin and Italian. 
Latin is the parent of all the refined languages in Europe ; the in- 
terpreter of the great principles of law and of justice, or, in other 
words, of jurispru(lou(*e in all its forms, and with all its applica* 
^OBS ; it is tlie depository of wiadoni ami of science, which every 

> Mjf reader, if partial to French, must exciue me, if iii op|K>sition (o hklaite and 
lo Uie opinion of all the French academics anil their num(*rou<i dependents and flat- 
term, 1 hare given to that language llu- appellalion ol liarharoiis. If we take this 
epithet in the Roman, that is, in iU proixr m'uw, we may inrdy Apply it witJi strict 
propriety to a langtiagr which, in its cunKtniction and pronunciation, has de%iated 
^ aiore tbn any other from the e\r«tllenrirs and the harmony of the parent tongue. 
To prave Ibeu two pdlnts, we neeil but open any French book, particniarly if a 
% trwHlatioB, and one page only will be sufficient to show, as I have alrvndy obMrvod^ 
•B oppoiilioD to tlie freer and manlier arrangement of L^o ; and as for tka secoad, 
, km who has heard the natives of difTcrenl coantries read Latin, will aekaowledga that 
^ iba French tends more directly and BM>re effectually than any European pronuacia- 
tioa, to untune the »weetu«*» and lo debase the acknowledged majefly of the Eumi 
dialect. Nor is \hi% opinion either new or peculiar; if it were, it might be 
attributed to tliat dislike to French utterance inherent ia the natives of this country | 
but it is common to Germans, Portnguese, Spaniards and Italians ; and as thaaa 
latter may be considered the best judges because they have the most delicate ear, I 
ikn quote the jihhate Denima^ who, in one of his arademieal discourses, exprcMly 
^^■Mrti, that ci mii European Unguages^ Frrneh is, im eomtrmction and In accent^ As 

mmi ennirarr to the phratedogyr and the karmonr o/i^tin. 

^ Bat 1 wish not only to apply the term harharous to the laaguage, but to citand it 

' ^flili larihefy to many of its authorsy who surpasMd the liarbarians iu barbarism, mA 

*— fcrmcd a project uhirh would have shocked the Goths and Vandals thcmseivai, 

Xlua anii-clastical project was no other than the total siippreMion of the aarienl 

Ittagua^es, by exclu«iiug them from tlie regohir course of youthful studies, and sob* 

Mtttoting in their place lectures on French literature, mathematics, chemistry, ate, 

disposition of t lie present govpramcnl in France is eapresaed. and its motives ara 

out Willi satirical delicacy, in the dedicatioa of a work just publiihed, «ititM 

fa, by Sir Winitm Dnimmond and K« Walpole, Cif|. 
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age^ from the fall of Carthage down to the present period, has 
tinned to enrich with its productions, its inventions, its experience: 
it still continues the necessary and indispensable accomplishBcai 
of the gentleman and of the scholar, and is the sole introdnciioi 
to all the honourable and liberal professions. It still remate Oe 
most widely spread of all languages, and its grammar is justly re- 
garded for its cleamess, its facility, and its consistency as theG^ 
neral grammar. Why then should we not adopt as an unlTCfsri 
medium of intercourse, this language universally understood ; ud 
why not restore to it the privilege which it had ever enjoyed, ll 
the fatal conquests of Louis XIV. spread the language and the vices 
of France over half the subjugated continent? 

I need not enlarge upon the advantages that would result firm ik 
adoption of Latin, or show how much it would disencumber »d 
facilitate the progress of education : this much, however, I will ob- 
serve, that the enei^ and the magnanimity of the Ronian attkors 
in this supposition made common, might kmdle once more the l»e 
of liberty in Europe , and again man the rising genention mm 
dissolved in luxury and in effeminacy. 

But, if in spite of taste and of reason, this^ noble language mtn 
be confined to our closets and a modem dialect must be jj/nksnA 
to it^ Italian, without doubt, is the most eligible, because if pos- 
sesses the most advantages and is free from every objection. Of 
its advantages, I have already spoken; of its exemption fron 
evils to which French is liable, I need to say but a few words. It 
can have no political inconvenience; it is not the language of a ri- 
val nation. Italy pretends not to universal dominion, either by sa 
or by land ; it administers to the pleasures without alarming tir 
fears of other nations. Its language is that of poetry and of mosir. 
It is spread over all the wide-extended coasts, and through all ike 
innumerable islands of the Mediterranean, and has, at least, a cbs^ 
sic universality to recommend it to the traveller who wishes to visit 
the regions ennobled by the genius and by the virtues of aniiiTvqr. 
The general tenour of Italian is pure and holy. None of its great 
authors were infected with impiety, and not one of its celcbnied 
works is tinctured, even in the slightest degree, with that poisonoe 
ingredient. I have already mentioned the ease with which it Mf 
be actjuired : all its sounds may be found in every language; aid^ 
it be ditUcult, perhaps impossible, for foreigners to acquire all Ik 
graces of its modulation, they may, with very little labour Mto 
themselves masters of its essential parts, so as to express them- 
selves with facility and with' perspicuity. 

But it may perhaps be objected, that a change of diplomatic bi- 
guage might at present be difficult, if not impossible. The A- 
ficulty is not so great as may be imagined ^ SVhat has been dov 



This refolutioD laight have Uea elEectod in TienQi in the y«sr A7949 iktfi 
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may be done again. Let any one of the greater conrts declare iu 
intention of communicating with foreign ministers only in its own 
language, or in Latin or Italian, and a revolution in this respect 
.will be brought about without delay or opposition. That this 
change is desirable, and that it would bring with it many political, 
literary, and even moral advantages can scarcely be disputed ; and 
that it may take place at some future period is by no meaus impro- 
bable'. 

Italian was in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries , what 
French has been in the eighteenth , with this diflcrence , that 
the former language owed to its own intrinsic merit that exten* 
sion which (lie latter acquired by the preponderance of French 
power. When that power declines, and it is too gigantic and too 
oppressive to last, the language will decline with it, and again re- 
turn to its natural limits; but what language will succeed it, it is 
not easy to conjecture. Italian has its intrinsic excellence and 
its superior literature to recommend it; but English with similar 
thougli inferior claims, is supported by fashion, a very powerful 
ally, by influence commensurate with the known world, and by re-* 
Down that spreads from pole to pole. It is already the language of 
commerce as French is that of diplomacy ; and wliile the one is con- 
fined to courts and capitals, the other spreads over continents and 
islands, and is the dialect of the busy and the active in every quar- 
ter of the globe. With such a weight on its side it is possible, even 
probable, thai the scale will preponderate in favour of English; a 
preponderance which may flatter our vanity, but cannot promote 
our interest, as it will increase an influence already exorbiiant| 
and expose us more and more to the jealousies and the suspicions 
of Europe. 

After all, it is very difficult to determine, whether any human 
efforts can influence the fate of languages, or abridge or prolong 
their destined duration. We move along in a vast funeral pro- 
cession, which conveys individuals, kingdoms, and empires, with 



flhortly afirr Uie rommcnccmciit of ihe rvvolulionary war, if the eourt Lad •■pportcd 
the Aili-Gatiiran spirit of tlu* gentry aoil the people, who pretty geueraliy came to a 
XCM»lulioii to disiniu all Frcucli teachers, aud tu forbid id their faoiiliea the me of 
that laBgua{;e ii|>on any occa^on : a similar dispusitioQ was manifcsled in the year 
sSo6 io Prlrrshiirg. in a n.uch higlier quarter, a* the Emperor h Mid to have publicly 
declared, tliot he m^ver nperted to lie adJrested in any lan;;uage \mX Fngliib and 
BsMian, but in neither rase was this patriotic resolution supported ; the burghen of 
.Ticnua resumed their French grammars, aud the Enperur Alesander tuboiitted Jto 
French influcuce. 

' How much the rejection of their language annoyi and iMirlifiea Ihe VItumJi 
abtnet appears from the angry expressions of Banaparie^ eMBplaiaio^ ihil, ia Iki 
iMe negoliationi ( of 1806) Ihe Eogliah Ministry wiahttl to i M gl fca Mi fVpiV 
Ihc diMHssions, by tlie iaiiodiictioa of Latimfinu, etc. ;i •;} 

II. u 
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theirpftssioDS, th«r monmnents, their langaages, lo the«op|i. Ik 
&eeks and Romans precede ns in the paths or oblivion'; aifatt 
mnrmnr of their languages reaches onr ears, to snbside ere loaf ii 
utter silence. Shall our less perfect dialects be more fortiBaie^ 
and can typographic art impart to them an immortility that bie it^ 
Ibsed to the beauty of Greece and to the majesty of Rome? I kmv 
not; but I can scarce expect such a distinction. One consolate 
however ofTere itself amid this general wreck of man, of his wcti%f 
and of his inventions; it is, that new political associations ariie 
flrom the dissolution of kingdoms and empires, and call faith lA 
increased vigour and interest the energies and Che virtaes of the 
human heart: that new combinations of sound spring from llie dear 
of fading languages, aflbrding fresh expressions to the unilmnni 
ing, and opening other ields to the imagination ; mud that ibm al 
the shifting scenery and the ceaseless vicissitudes of the exaenil 
world, tend only to develop the powers of the mind, and flail; la 
promote the gradual perfection of the intellectual system. 

RELIGION. 

VII. The traveller who wishes to form a just idea of the rd^ioa 
of Italy, or indeed of any other European territory, would do wefl 
to consider that in all Christian countries the same Gospel b pro- 
fessed, and of course the same principal articles oL-belief are ad- 
mitted, the same moral duties are prescribed, and enforced by tk 
same sanction of eternal rewai*ds and punishments ; or in oikr 
words, that Faith, Hope, and Charily, form tlie spirit and the e^ 
sence of Chrisiianily, in whatever manner it may be taught, or 
wheresoever established. When we inquire therefore, conc^niB^ 
the religion of a country, we mean to ask whether these ChrisMi 
virtues influence its inhabitants more or less than they do thosctf 
other Christian countries, and according as this influence is per* 
ceptible in public and private life, we form a favourable or an- 
favourable opinion. The exterior of religion, that is the fonnsand 
the ceremonies of worship, with the administration and police d 
ecclosiasiical government, the Protestant traveller will, if he V 
consistent, abandon to the taste, the feelings, and the judgment i 
the public ; certain that no form or ritual contrary to these grsBJ 
agents in human affairs , by whatever authority it may be sup- 
ported, will long prevail in any country. If we examine the religioi 
of Italy upon these principles, we shall find much to praise* ^ 
something perhap to admire. 

In attendance on public worship, the Italians are nniversally re- 
gular, and though such constant attendance may not be ccNUsiderri 
as the certain evidence of sincere faith, yet every reader of ivflcc- 
lion will admit, that it is incompatible with either infidelity < 
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These latter vices are indeed very rare in this coantry, 
^Bd entirely confined to a few iuvividuals o( the higher class, and 
to some officers in the army, who resigning their religion with 
their pati'wolisni, have meanly condescended to adopt the fashions 
and the opinions of revolutionary France. Interest, the only 
motive that can induce men to act in opposition to their conviction 
and feelings, reaches only a few ostensible characters, and ex- 
cepting und(T ceriuiu pci*sccutiug governments, cannot extend to 
the nuiltitude. 

Norls the devotion of the Italian confined to public sen ice. The 
churdies arc almost always open ; persons of regular^life and of in- 
dependent (rircunistauces generally visit some or other of them every 
day: and individiialsof every Condition may be seen atall hours, on 
tbeir knees, engaged in prayer or meditation *. Such instances of 
ttoaflected devotion often melt the heart of the pious traveller, and 
liave, not unfrequently , extorted an approving exclamation from 
observers in other i^cspecls blinded by early prejudice, or inflamed 
by poliroic animosity. If the reader be inclined to condemn such 
practices as superstitious or as favourable to idleness, let him open 
the Gospel first, and examine well both its word and its spirit ; then 
let him consider how many minutes are trilled away by the busiaftt 
and most active in tlie course of the day ; and finally let him re- 
member how many cares corrode the human heart, which lie 
only, who woi*e its tissue, can remove or mitigate. 

The number of persons who receive the sacrament, and the 
beoomiag gravity of their deportment on this solemn occasion, will 
bo another source of oditic:ition to a sincere Christian, who, of 
whatsoever deiiomiiiation he may be, must always rejoice in seeing 
this afTocting Tute, often rem'wed and duly frequented. I say no- 
thing of the numberless religious practices interwoven in the life 
of an Italian, and incorporat4»d with the whole business and very 
substance of his existence, because I am aware that they are re- 
Karded by the bulk of my readers as marks ratlier of superstition 
than of piety ^. # 

' '* Cest un ii^^epic'ux des Catlioliqiips et quenoui dcnion« iouter,*' sajsAIt- 
d^iDC De Stad with her usual grarc and feeling, *' de lai^scr let eglim toujoun ou- 
vertcs ; 1/ r a tant tie moments oit Con eprouve U lesoin Jc cct asile , ct jamais on nV 
«otjre san** res&cDiir une euiutiouqiu fait dii liitr. a rantc, el lui rend, comme une 
aUulion safnic, m foirc ct sa pureto. " L'MUmagnc^ Vol. 1. Chap. 7. 

** Ii is a pious cu.stoni of the Catholirs, and 'one uhirh wc should do veil in 
imiutin^;, to lea\c (lie churches always open : there are so many moments when we 
feel the want of s^urh an asylum ; and one nc\er enters into tliem wilbout feeling an 
emotion which is bcnfficial to the soul, and like an holy aI)lulion, gives il back itf 
^i|onr and its purity. " 

* One obacnration, however, I must make, in ooDjunclkm with a Tery learned aod 
Ua of the BilaMiihod cawreh (Bwhop Butter in hk Charsato the Clergy of 

2S. 
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External practices, 1 know fall well, have often been employei^ 
by the hypocrite as a convenient tnask, and still more frequently^ 
perhaps, abused by the libertine as a compensation and excuse^ 
but I conceive that notwithstanding such perversion of motive, thejr 
are, when generally observed, a proof convincing and satisfactory 
of the sincerity and activity of national faith. 

But to turn from the exterior of religion to practices more con- 
nected with its internal and most essential qualities, and conse- 
quently better adapted to the feelings of Englishmen in geiwral, I 
will venture to assert, that no country exhibits more splencnd ex- 
amples of public benevolence, or furnishes more affecting instances 
of private charity , than Italy. Christian countries^ in general 
(for there are some exceptions) and our own in particular, are nol 
deficient in the number and endowments of ptiblic establishmeots 
for the relief of suffering humanity ; but even in this respect, who- 
ever has visited and examined the hospitals of Rome, Naples, Genoa, 
Yenice, and Milan, will readily ddmit, that Italy has the honourable 
advantage of surpassing all the kingdoms of Europe in the number 
and the magnificence of her charitable foundations. To describe 
these edifices in detail, would require a separate work of consi- 
derable extent ; and it will be sufficient perhaps to infonp the 
reader, that there is no disease of body, no dfctress of mind, ooTi- 
sitatioo of Providence, to which the human form is liable, from its 
first appearance till its final deposition in the grave, which is not 
relieved with tenderness, and provided for, if beyond relief, with 
a prodigality of charity seldom vritnessod elsewhere*. However 

Bufiham ) that Auch occasioDaljmeinoraDcIuins are too much neglected inEiiglao(l,tD<i 
that he who observes them with prudence and discrimination performs a rational <o^ 
useful act of Christian devotion. In fact, when an Itah'an, passing before a crndfiXi 
takes off his hat, he means not to honour the wood or the bronze of whicb the io^ 
m/ff be composed, but to express his reverence and gratitude towards the sicred 
person thus represented in the attitude of a victim. When he shows a sioil' 
respect to a picture of the Virgin, )ie means not to adore a creature, but toespr<tf 
his veneration for the most perfect model of virgin modesty, and of maternal foiMlBettt 
on record in the holy Writings. As for the Eucharistic Elements, wUlsoenr 
opinion may be entertained of their mystic nature, yet they are universally ackoow- 
ledged to be the most sacred and the most impressive symbols of the safiieriogs id^ 
death of the Redeemer ; the respect, therefore, shown to them, in which deficiency if 
perhaps more blameable than excess, must rather edify than offend a devout and 
sensible Christian. 

> It has been justly observed, Uiat beneficent establishmenU owe their origin «> 
Cliristianity, and that the Greeks and even the Romans, howsoever Iiomane in sooe 
respects, had little or no idea of such methods of relief. The only institution, or 
rather regulation, that bears any resemUance to any branch of our public charities 
is the nrovision made by Trajan for the education of the children of the poor ii^ 
Rome first, and afterwards extended to Italy at iaige. The younger Pliny .jMiis tbi* 
institution with becoming doqQence. Tlie aaode fai which iWrttpeBie miii ^ 
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or two instances may be necessary for explanation. We have 
in England such establishments as Foundling Hospitals ; but every 
body knows what interest and ix'comuiendation are necessai^ to 
intj'oducc au uuforluuate infant iiiio such asylums. In many of t^ 
great towns of Ilaly, and in several of the smaller, such hospitals 
may be found, and to avoid the evils of exposure with regard to the 
child, and to spare the delicacy or the pride of the parem, a box or 
case opens lo the street, turning on a pivot in which the iafaut may 
be placed at any hour, and upon ringing a bell to give notice 
¥rithin, is immediately admitted without recommendation or in- 
quiry. One request only is made to the parent, and that is to annex 
a paper to inform the administrators whether the child be baptized 
or not, and whether there be any disposition in the parent to 
acknowledge it at a future period. 

Jhe hospiul of Si. Michael^ situated in the Ripa Grande^ on 
theDanks of the Tiber j is perhaps unequalled n its extent, endow- 
ment, and utility. Us front spreads along the river side, Ove 
hundred feet in length, and litty in height; to it are aimexed a 
magnificent church, a copious library, schools and woi*k-rooms. 
It admits foundlings, orphans, and friendless children, decayed 
tradesmen, tiniewoiii servants, aad the aged of all descriptions, 
when forlorn and helpless. ^IXm latter it supplies with every assis- 
tance spiritual and corporal, necessary to their yean^ and iuflrmi- 
ties. The former are nursed, educated, instructed in languages or 
trades, as their abilities and dispositions seem to requites and when 
they have learned some art or method of procuring a iivi'IiliooJ, they 
are dismissed from the hospital with a complete suit ofclutbts, and 
a sum of money ainounling to live pounds. Both sexes are admit- 
ted, but lodged in diflei*ent wings of the hospital, and kept carefully 
separate even in the church. 

I pass over in silence the superb Hospital of 67. John Latermij 
ocaopying one half of the vast palace annexed to that cathedi*al, 
and conlaining six hundred patients; and the numberlci>s similar 
establishments that truly grace and almost cons(*crate the fourteen 
regions or districts of this parent of cities, the capital of the 
Christian and civilized world*. 



I be recordeJ. The legal interest of muney was ilieu tircl\e/»rrcriii., tlie 
Enpcror leut money lo ^urb laiitlhuldcn as wished la l»orniw at five |M*r rent., 
obliging them to pay the interest into an ofTice opened ibr the piir|iaie. As ibe 
intereflt was low, the number of Inirroviers was grea\ and the funds superabundant. 
'^-Brolier, 19oie in Supplememt, Uiii. lib. x^-^Piin. Pameg, cap. \w\i. 

> It is with regret I feel mysdf obliged to add, that the liceuiioiiMie^s of ibe 
Fmeh loMiert, and the nparity of their generals have nearly stripped the Rooaan 
bospiUls of all tbcir furniture, not excepting bedsteads, doors, aiid eten wiodowi ; 
mod what is still more distreMinf, because irremediable, almost cshauslcil ihe funds 
hj whieb ibcy bad beca supported, by dninioi (he public uvasnry eod dcOrayiBS 
Ibe credit oCtbeSUIe. 
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Oil die siibjeet or iMwpitah I afein Mly add, tfett to 
die sick are auended, and tbe igiioranl iMmiieM, Ir 
devote (hemselves TOliaitarUy to that dhgartAig aM I 
ipd perfom it wilh a tendernew and a deUoM^ wkkk 
attachment, or the still more actire and disinteraated ] 
Christian charityi is alone capaMe of insuring. Bnt, h 
public esriMishments, there are benevoleni insifliilkina, 
flioagfa properij spealdng of a private natw«, are widely i 
and extensively felt ; I alhide Co een fnUwn Hie M , or to \ 
classical appellation, So dmHH ew. These 
name implies. Companies, are formed bj the ' 
of a certain number of charitable persons^ wba i 
dirder to relieve more efltectnall j some partiealar species of i 
Thus, one of these benevoleut societies devoiea its aiiiei 
irants of humble but decent flunilies, and coatrfves is i 
Its ahns in such a liiinner as to supply their neceaaiiini 
ipare their honourable feelings. Another pa>fs off 
lracl||l under the pressure of unavoidable distress, j 
itie industrious sufferer to liberty and fo labomr. A 
talKes to visit gaols, and to Ainiish means of co i ai p rt to aaebprf* 
soners as are friendless and Ibrsaken. A Ibntk dfaeovenAi 
obscure and forlorn sick, supplies tM|n vrith Sledieiiies andpaii- 
fessional assi^ance ; if they recover, Mbrds then mttriilit fead 
while in a state of convalescence ; if Uiey die, pays tbe expcsicsrf 
their funeral, and accompanies them with decent ceremony to tte 
grave ». 

As I do not mean to enumerate all these hhmane and tnlf 
Christian associations, I pass over in silence those vtfioinske it their 
object to instruct ignorant youth and to portion virgin innoceicf; 
I need only say, that every want and every misfortuoe are ceifm 
of meeting with corresponding assistance from some band or ste 
of generous brethren: and the traveller who contemplates ibe 
unwearied exertions of so many individuals united for such soMe 
purposes, will be obliged to acknowledge, that in no coairf las 
charity assumed so many forms, or tried so many arts, to dfaoover 
and to assuage the complicated varieties of human misery. Thm 
associaiious are composed principally of lljffbiiiddliDg rli^p^n, be- 
cause in all countries these classes possess \ihe greate^fpUe tf 
virtue and of compassion ; yet, the most exalted j^harscters tan 
rank, fortune, and talents, enrol their names among ihern^ asi 
frequently distinguish themselves by their zeal and by tkieir sctifili 
in the career of benevolence. Ot^M public occasions^ k. is trae, 
the members wear a dreas that disuses and ieveis aUiulks^ ssdv 
an appearance, grotesque and ridicalpns perhaps ha ike eyas sft 

' The mder may recollect, fkit sdtentof diM ^*««1faW 
aaaKnicd iu die account gi?ca of Uie HlniyJi at Naples. ' '' 
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itranger, but very well contrived to stiOe ihat vanily which it so 
oiken the slimulus aiid the baoe of public genero6ity. 

From these superabuudaiii funds of public and private charities, 
the poor of Italy, a class more numerous there than in most other 
oountrtes, owing in general to its great population, and in parti* 
eular to the stagnating commerce, the declining manufactures^ and 
the narrow policy of many of its States, are supported with comfort 
lo themselves and with a certain sciu>e of independence, without 
the oppressive burthen of poor rates, so inadequate to their object 
amd so galling to the community. 

After these details, in which I am not conscious of Maggeratioii 
or of misrepreseutatiuu, I tliink myself warranted in concluding, 
that a Keiigiun which thus iiiunih'sts its influence by so many 
effusions of devotion, and by so many deeds of benevolence, most 
be, or I know not ^iiat can be, true genuine Christianity. 

Before Idrop this subject, it may be proper to say something on 
Ihe attention paid to th(i iubti-uctiun of youth in Italy, as we have 
been assured by several travellers, that the lower classes in that 
counti-y are not only neglected, but purpos4*ly kept in a state of 
ignorance : but in this, as in many other instances, such writers 
either have allowed themselves to be blinded by tlieir prejudices, 
or have given their opinion without the degree of observation re- 
quisite to ascertain its accuracy. In opposition to this partial and 
injurious representation, 1 sliall stale the following facts. In the 
diocese of Miian, or to speak more properly, in the vast tract of 
country, included betweeu the Alps and the Apennines, and sub- 
ject to the visitation of the archi(*piscopal See of Milaa^ in every 
parochial eliurcli the bell tolls at two o*clock on even- Sunday in 
the year, and all the youth of the parish assemble in the church? 
the girls aw. placed on one side, the boys on the other : they are 
then divided into classes according to their ages and their pro- 
gress, and instructed either by the clergy attached to the church, 
or by pinus pers(»iis who voluutarly devote their time to this most 
useful employm(*nt ; while the pastor himself goes fiH>m class to 
class, examines sometimes one, sometimes another, and closes the 
wliole at four oVlork by a catechistical discourse. The writer. 
Ilrst obseiTed this uuhIu of instruction at Veseusano^ on the bor- 
ders of the Laffo diGurda, then at Maniua^ and finally, in the 
Cathedral of Milan, whose imnn^nse nave and aisles, almost eqaal 
in extent to St. Peter^s, were then crowded with youtlia and with 
children, lie was struck more than aiice with the great readiness 
of the answers, and often edifled by the patience and the assiduity 
of the teachers. 

In other parts of Italy children are catechised regularly, and al- 
■lost iovanabiy in the parish church by their pastor, and besides 
these general instructions every young person is obliged to attend a 
course of instruction for some months previoos to the first Com- 
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munion, and again before Confirmation. It may perhaps be asked; 
what the catechisms contain, and whether they are compiled with 
judgment and discretion. As I have several of these little elemen- 
tary books in my possession, I am enabled to answer that tbey 
contain an explanation of the Creed, the Commandments, thfs Lord's 
Prayer, and the Sacraments, and have sometimes annexed an ac- 
count of the festivals, fasts, and public ceremonies : so that whatever 
redundancies the Protestant reader may find in the compilaUon, he 
can never complain of the omission or of the neglect of essentials. 
The truth is, and in spite of prejudice it must be spoken, the ItaliaD 
common paeple are, to say the least, full as well acquainted with 
the truths, the duties, and the motives of religion as the same class 
in England, and instances of very gross ignorance seldom occur, 
unless in the superabundant population of great towns and of tver- 
grown capitals. It is, I know, generally believed that the priocipal 
source of religious information is shut up in Italy (and indeed in 
M Catholic countries) by the prohibition of translated Bibles; but 
this opinion, though supported by the united authority of the pulpit 
and of the press, is founded upon a slight mistake. Translations, 
when supposed to alter the sense or to degrade the dignity of the 
sacred Writings (and many such have been circulated in most , 
-coimtries) are prohibited ; when considered as tolerably accurate, 
they are allowed and encouraged. Of the latter descriptioD, an 
Italian translation eiists, penned with great elegance, and recom- 
.mended to public persual by no less than papa/ authority. 

After this impartial exposition, 1 think it may be fairly concluded, 
and my reader, if one single spark of Christian charily glows in his 
. bosom, will rejoice in the conclusion ; in the first place, that in a 
country thus superabounding in works of -benevolence, the spirit 
of charity, that characteristic mark of genuine Christianity, ornst he 
alive and active ; and in the second place, that a nation, /bmished 
with so many means of instruction, cannot perish through igno- 
rance of the saving doctrines of the Gospel. 

fiut many of my readers may exclaim, with surprise and impi' 
tience : What! are then the accounts of Italian superstition and bi- 
gotry, which we have so often read and so often laughed at, all 
4*8180? Is there no idolatry in Italy, no priestcraft, no abuse? 
Surely, our author must be blinded by his partiality, and, in his en- 
thusiasm, extend admiratidi even to the absurdities and the defor- 
mities of its corrupted religion. Without doubt, the author has 
bis prejudices, and may be bifluenced not a little perhaps by his 
enthusiasm ; but his prejudices and his enthusiasm lean, he hopes, 
towards benevolence, and prompt him to pity and to excuse the er- 
rors of his fellow creatures. He abandons to Burnel^^Addisoat 
Misson, etc. and to the herd of travellers who follow lUeir traces, 
the task of inflaming animosity, and of working up the zeal of the 
I'eader into fury by misconceived -and over-charged descripiiafl*' 
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Be wishes to lall these stormy passions to rest, to reconcile the rea- 
der to his feHow creatures beyond the Alps, and to prevail upon 
liimio extend to their abuses and their wealinesses some portion of 
that indulgence, which he seldom rcftises lo the absurdities and 
the follies that, now and then, attract his attention at home. To 
answer the above-mentioned query, therefore, many abuses, with- 
out doubt, may be obsened in Italy ; some priestcraft, if by priest- 
cnft be- meant an interested attempt to work upon the simple 
piety of the people ; but I believe and trust, no idolatry. It may here 
perhaps be expected, that I shall amuse my readers with a long 
enumeration of ridiculous pictures, wonder-working images, all- 
powerM indulgencies ; exhibit to their delighted eyes, a grotesque 
line o( friars, 

IVhile, black, and grejr, and all their trumpenr; 

Par, Lost^ iii. ijS. 

and close the whole with an authentic document, giving pardon to 
pant, present, and future sins. No! I have too great a respect for 
Che public understanding at present to insult it with such trash, and 
shall endeavour to present to it, as a better entertainment, some 
reflections on the origin, the progress, and probable reformation of 
these abuses. 

In the regions of the South, where the sky 4i bright and nature 
beautiful ; whore the heart is wann and the Imagination active; ex- 
ternal demonstrations have ever been employed to express feelings 
too big for utterance, and external shows introduced to convey im- 
pressions and to excite sentiments grand and sublime, beyond the 
reach of ordinary language. The demonstrations of respect used 
anciently in the East, are well known ; nor is it necessary to recall 
to the recollection of the reader the passages in the Book of Gene- 
sis, which represent Abraham prostrate before his guests, or Jacob 
at the feet of £sau, a posture of respect, amongst us exclusively con- 
fined to the worship of the Almighty. It is equally superluous to 
obsene, that the legislator of the Jews, acting under the immediate 
' inspiration of Heaven, so far humoured the oriental fondness for 
show, as to prescribe many minute obsenances and an annual sno- 
cession of pompous exhibitions. The Greeks shared the passions 
and the propensities of their Asiatic neighbours, and display their 
taste for pageanti^ principally in their Games, which were ta fact 
iheir yearly public meetings, where the national talents and cha- 
racter were exhibited to the greatest advantage. 

The Romans, a more warlike and a more solemn people, loved 
pomp equally butemployed it better ; and continingit tothe grand ob- 
jects that occupied exclusively their thoughts, to G)nqaest and Re- 
ligion, they displayed it in the triiunphs of their heroes and in the 
worship of their gods. Rut when the successftii invasions of the 
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barbarians had for ever closed the long series oT the for 
Christianity had presented objects infinitely moreT SBbKne 
niore awful for the exercise of the latter ; then religioB 
their only occupation, and took possession of their minds, doc as t 
principle only, but as a domineering passion, that claimed for liidt 
the tribute of all their talents and of all their faculties. Then Ik 
spacious Basilica; were opened for the assemblies of the tulhH, 
and the forsaken temples converted into churches ; the lights tht 
preceded the Book of Laws and the Pnetor, now moved bHbretle 
Gospels and the Bishop ; the solemn tones of tragic decianalifli 
were adapted to the lecture of the Holy Books ; and the Vsatm 
were turned to the modulations of the Greek cboroses. To tUi 
magniliceuco were superadded the silent but impi*essive chamsrf 
order and of decorum reigning undisturbed over an immense as- 
sembly ; the venerable appeai*ance of the clergy, clothed ib vUre, 
and r.iiii!:ed in a semicircle behind the altar, und at their Imd ihe 
maj<'siic form of their aged pontiff, renowned perhaps alike for Us 
sanctity, for bis wisdom, and for his eloquence. The ciras, ml 
the theatre without doubt, have exhibited many a gay show, anditt 
temple of Jupiter Capitoliniis has been the stage of many aaoMe 
pa<;eant ; bnt it may be questioned whether Rome ever witnessed i 
grander spectacle than that anciently displayed in the iUaBiMied 
caihedral of the Vatican on the night of the Nativity, or in ike l»- 
teran nasilica on the more solemn vigil of the Resurrection. 

As ycai-s of war and of devastation rolled on successively, ihf 
pi*ospccl of the lioman world darkened more and more: the fonun 
wasck'scrlrd, the circus and the theatres were closed, the temples 
were shni up for ever, and even the very tutelar divinities t"/ the 
empire were forgotten. In these limes of disaster and of depre^^i^w. 
the l]a>ilica^ alone remained open, the only places of public rekfi, 
the only retreat from public misery, where the mind was ^«x4aed 
by the consolations, and the eyes delighted with the solemnities, d 
Roli^^ion. In ihcM' sanctuaries the Romans assembled wilii arm- 
placenc}-; there, free from barbarian intrusion, they heard the 
language and b«^held the vestments of iheir fathers; there they saw 
and venerated in their clergy and in their prelates the grave ani 
dignified deportment of the magistrates of ancient Rome : and then? 
they wei'c entertained with pomps and ceremonies, pure, calo. 
and holy, that melted and improved the heart, while they capti- 
Tated the senses, and were by that circumstance alone far moit 
impressive and moi*e delightful than the impure, turbulent, an! 
often inhuman exhibitions of the circus and of the aoipbithealfe. 

The invadei*s themselves, however iiercc and untractable aiinL, 
were gradually tamed and civilized by the climate, by the arts, bf 
the manner and, above all, by the religion of the Romans; aid 
they embraced its doctrines, not with the zeal of converts onlf. 
but with the impetuosity and the passion that characterize the pro- 
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oeedings of barbarians. The cooTersion of these half savages gave, 
M may be supposed, a new and a stronger impulse to the natiooal 
propensities, and sometimes made, noffveligion only, but as is na- 
tnral to unpolished minds, its exterior and sensible form the grand 
object of their thoughts and of their devotion. Hence, to build, to 
ornament, and to endow churches; to increase the number of the 
clergy, and to found monasteries; to discover relics, and to de- 
posit them in splendid shrines; to lengthen the service by new of- 
fices, and to swell the ritual with fresh ceremonies; to invent pomps 
iBore magnificent, and habits more dazzling, became the occupation 
of the clergy, the ambition of nobles, and the pride of sovereigns. 
Il is indeed much to be lamented, that while zeal increased, taste 
"was on the decline ; and that many of the instKotions and the inven- 
tions of the seventh and the succeeding ages, though intended to 
grace, too frequently disfigure the exterior of n'li{;i<ni. Thetruth is, 
that the language of signs, like that of words, may be overcharged 
with (irn:mient, and tli.il, in l)Qth, overstrained attempts to catch 
the Beaiififul (»r to reach the Siib/hnc, generally terminate in 
littleness and in absurdity. We accordingly find, that the same bad 
taste which encuniher<Hl the ritual witli petty obsen\inces, infected 
the style of the tinu>s, and filled it with obsntre alltisions, apd tur- 
gid epi(h(*ts. 

This evil continued to increase with the ij;n«»ranee and the bar- 
barism of the times, filling): the church- with new ord«'rs, and de- 
funning divine service with new rites, new dresses, new festivals, 
and now devotions ; till the revi\al of taste in the fifteenth century 
flfbt checked the abuse, and h:is ever since lieeu employed, gra- 
dually, but e(Trctu;iIIy, //* driring the liohj / undah uff' the ftage, 
and in clearing the rilnal of the accumulated lunduT of the seven 
preivding centuries. Under lh(* secret influ«'ncc of this improving 
spirit, absunl leli;*^, foniieily honoured with ill-placed though 
Well-meant reverence, are now left to moulder uiiiioiiccd in their 
shrimps ; petty forms of de\oii4tn are gi-adualiy falling iniodisuse ; the 
ornaments of th(*cliiiicli are assuming a more dignified apjiearance; 
the number of ludid:iys introduced among the barbarians, who had 
little to employ llieir lime but war and rapine, has been diminished 
aud adapted to ihr more active g<*nius of a highly civiii/etl genera- 
tion ; and the puiiee and external discipline of the chun'li is gra- 
dually fa^hiunin^ iisilf to the feelings and the wantb of modem 
society. 

The numlHT of ecclesiastical |)ersons now existing in Italy, 
thoui^h an abuM*, is nevertheless neither such aQ absurdity nor 
SBch a grievance as Englishmen are generally apt to imagine it to 
be, for the following reason, which, though very obvious, has not, 
I believe, yet occurred to any of our travelled authors. In a coan- 
trjfy where the |H>pulalion is Immense, and all that population of 
tk same religion, it will be admitted that the parochial clergy 
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alone are not suflSciently numerous to answer the calls and to sup. 
ply all the religious wanu of their flocks; especially when the in- 
siruction of every child, W^^Ae visitaiion of every sick individoaJ, 
areconsidered as esseulia^Pts of parochial duty; and wheneveiy 
person of every description, of an age capable of comprehendiog 
the importance of such a duty, is obliged to receive the sacnuncot 
every year at or near the festival of Eastor. ^ow, as it is impossible 
personally to fulQl these duties, deputies and assistants are iDdi&- 
pensably necessary;. and who are better calculated to fill &uch 
humble oflices than men who ask no salary and refuse no task; 
who, content with the necessaries of life> such as the conunoo 
people use, are always ready to obey the calls of the parochiil j 
clergy, and to relive them in the discharge of the most laborious 
and burthensome functions? Now, such are the friars, a set of 
people despised and much traduced by strangers, but iu trulii, 
bumble, unassuming, and disinterested, obliging to all visitants, 
and, I must add, ofliciously attentive to their foreign censors. 

Add to the circumstances just mentioned, that a considerable 
part of the population of Italy is spread over the fastnesses, and 
immersed in the recedes of the Apennines, and not unfrequenllj 
separated from the imabitants of the plain by barriers of ice and 
snow. When in these lonely wilds, the traveller discovers rising 
on some tufted eminence the humble spire of a convent; or when 
lirom the midst of a neighljpuring forest he hears the bell of an an- 
cient abbey tolling in his ear. Religion and hospitality seem to rise 
before him, to soiten the savage features of the scene, and to in- 
spire hopes of protection and refreshmonl. Seldom, I believe, arc 
these hopes disappoinKd. In the rich abbey, he may loiter day 
after day and still find his prestnce acceptable, and his hosts en- 
tertaining: in the humble convent he will meet with a hearty wel- 
<5ome, be introduced into the best apartment, and partake of their 
very best fare. If he stays, he confers an obligation ; if he goes, be 
departs, votis et ominibus, with their blessings and their prayers. 
Such acts of kindness remind us that we are Christians and bro- 
. thers, and in spite of religious animosity melt and delight the bene 
volent heart. 

But these convents are supported by charity, and may be con- 
sidered as an encouragement to idleness, and a tax upon the 
industrious poor; and their inhabitants are a lazy 'Set^f mendicants, 
mere drones in society, always ignorant, oft( n debaaehed, and ever 
useless. Such is the language of many travellers, and of another 
>class perhaps equally attached to truth and full as entertaining, of 
manynovelists and many romance writers. But, with all due ft- 
apect to such formidable authorities, I must state my opmion, not 
formed in the closet, but founded upon local observation. Tliese 
convents are support€;d by charity it is true ; but that charity is « 
voluntary gift, proport^piied to the means and the ioclhoatioii of ike 
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>r, and generally drawo Ti-oni ihe siores of the ritii, not scraped 
lit)iia the piltaucc or ilic pour. Tlielr ii]h:ibitaiii& are nicndicaiiU; 
inn they rcfotid the alms wliiih ihey collect, wilh ioten si, itUo die 
I i<))titkoii s^loL'k, by sharing' tbeni with ibc poor and die LTippIe^ 
wiiU Uie blhid aini iho sick, wiih (be hou&ele^ pilgriiti aad die 
bent^hlcd wanderer. Thus ihcy s&pare iheir country die expense 
of workhuuses, vridi all their prodfgtd appendages; and ibey ren- 
der It a hUH more important j^erviei^, in preserving it from the op- 
pres^ivcaud ever accumnlating bnrihen oi'poc*r rales. They iu^truci 
the ignorant; ihey vi^ii the sick; they ntirse the dying, aud they 
bury the dead ; employmeuts^ silent and obscure indecdt but per^ 
baps as usefal to muukind an acceptable to the Divinity, as ibe 
buMltng exertions of many a traveller and ibe volnmtnons ^\Tilings 
of many an Aithor. Those who charge diem with Ignorance and 
dtiniicheryf must have been very partial, or \Qi-y inconsiderate 
obf€rver»« exfending the defects or vices of a few, perliiips lay- 
^ brothers (that is, servants in the dress of the Urder), *<> ibe whole 
p body; a mode uf reasoDing which we very justly reject, when 
^ applied to our own euuntr}^ and to its corporations, but which we* 
h aru very apt to adopt when speaking of other countries and of their 
^ Instiintions. 

^ Witli regard to tutor mat iou, the truth is, that in the greater eon- 

ireiit'i, such as exist in cities, a traveller is certain of discovering, £T 
be chooik*s to inquire for them, some men of general erudition; 
and he will liuil the hrotheihood at large, sometlnu^s well versed in 
latin aud Italian literature, and always In Divinity, the^ peculiar 
iCienre of their profession. In the rural convents, liic caao i* dif* 
l»«sit. Taste and learning would be an encumbrance to a fnar» 
doomtii for life to asso<^:iate with rustics ; piety, good nature, mme 
Latin, and a thoraugh knowledge of his duty, are all that mn ba 
cmpifcled, nmlall that the traveder will tindamong these humble 
FaihmrM of tht* Ihntrri* 

As to die morality of convents^ we must form our opioion of it 
with a due regnnl to their number, as in all aggregate bodies c^m- 
fnifted of human beings some instances must be found of the weak^ 
WBBB of our common nature ; and such irregularitiefi, If not beyond 
tlieardiu:ii7 proportiou af fniiUy In sepn ruble fromthebcaetttabUsh- 
mentiv iu simlkn^ cin umslnnce^, m:iyi laim indulgence. 

Now, though iustanreH ofgro** immoi'ality aiv sometimes* heard 
oft and occasional deviat ions are perhap*» not un frequent ; yet, on 
tin* whole, it is but jusi to acknowledge, that piety aud decorum 
gpnerally prevail in convents, and thnt examples of devotion, of 
bollaesit, aud of 4lisioteresii*dness are frequoni enough lo txlify the 
cmiidid observer, whilst they obliterate all litde incidental iuterniii- 
Uons orreltgiaus regidarity. Extremes of vi«e at*e rare, fortunately, 
in all rank!i, and iiio*l certainly very unuMint indeed in eccki^iastlcil 
corporations of every description. The friar, iti Cict, who becomes 
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a slave to his passions, generally flies from the gloom amd the db. 
ciplioe of his convent, and endeavours to lose the remembrance of 
his engagements and of his duties in the bustle and dissipation of 
ordinary life. Jn dne, I may venture to assure the English traveUer, 
that he may pass the night in any convent in Italy virithont^he least 
chance of being alarmed by sounds of midnight revelry, and wiUi- 
out the smallest danger from the daggers of a Sehed&hiy SiBeUm, 
or of any such hooded ruffian ; that the tolling of bells, and per- 
haps the s^'eil of the organ, may chance to disturb his morning 
slumbers ; and that some benevolent Father Lorenzo may inquire, 
rather unseasonably, about his health and repose. 

Before I quit this subject it will be necessary to give the reader 
a short account of the hierarchy of the Church of Italy, and the dif- 
ferent Orders that devotion or authority have superimiuced in tbe 
course of ages into the clerical body. The Pope, as prinate, 
presides over the Church of Italy, with the same rights and prero- 
gatives as accompany the same title in other countries. There is 
one Patriarch who resides at Venice, but dierives his titleand boDOor 
from the ancient See of Aquileia^ destroyed by the Huns oadctf 
Attila, in tlic year i!»52, and ever since existing only as an insigii- 
ficant town or rather village. All the great cities, and some of i 
secondary rate, have Archbishops, while almost every town, al 
least if ancient, is the See of a Bishop. To account for this extraor- 
dinary nimiber of Bishops, it will be necessavy to recollect, that the 
Christian Religion was planted in Italy by the Apostles themselves 
or by their immediate successors, who, according to the primitire 
practice, were accustomed to appoint in every town a Bishop and 
Deacons. Besides the cathedrals there are several collegiate ciiar 
ches which have their deans and chapters ; but it must be recol- 
lected, that the deans and canons of every description are oUiged 
to reside at least nine months in the year, and to attend regularly at 
the three public services of the day, viz. : Morning Service, atfour, 
five, or>8ix ; Solenm Communion Service or High Mass, about ten; 
and Evening Service, about three. The parochial clergy arena- 
merous; pluralities are never allowed, and constant residence i^ 
strictly enforced. So far, the dirference between the Italian aid 
English Hierarchy, if we except the article of residence, is aot 
material i in the following circumstances they differ totally, aid 
on which side the advantage lies, the reader must determine. 

In Italy every Bishop has his diocesan seminary or collcfe, 
consecrated solely to ecclesiastical education, under his owninspee- 
tion and under the direction of a few clergymen of an advancadage 
and of high reputation for sanctity and learning. In this seminaif 
the candidates for orders in the diocese are obliged to pass three 
years imder rigorous discipline, in the study of divinity and ia^ 
state of preparation for the discharge of their ecclesiastical fiutf- 
tim&y before they are admitted to the priesthood. It may b^ \ 
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is udopu d in ihrse esiaUkkbmenl&? The 
[ toitlmd uvice n tiay ui icciurLii cm ibe Scj i|>uire, 
kei, and on ibeoJogy. Tlic mink oi iieuiiug tJiiw^ l0pjcii 
li npt^n llie taste aod tljo Uiletits of the iixtuier ; but tin* two 
iregettenilh ilUcussed in the schohii^tk majmej*; >vfiich has 
occ faDt'ti inlo conlenipi and ridicule aniougst us ; ttiou^h 
kuis Pi-oiesiaat must know, that the Refoniiei^, particularly 
iidod Calviu, derived from h tlie weapons which they em- 
Agatiist their antagonists, and the skill with which itieyused 
The ti ulh iSf thut rtotwithst^iuding the quibyes, the so- 
I the trivial disiincUoiis, and the coliweh reitneiiients intro^ 
ioty jty a CO urst^ of school divinity gives a vit)' full and com* 
^ve view of theology lakeji in die widest sense of the word, 
iDJShes a man of ludfUeDt and of discriminatUm witfi the 
Mfs, ttie «troag06tok4eciions, ai^d iho most satisfactory uit- 
upou almost every qtfegiion ihnthas ocwtpied ifae thinkjJK 
mankind on thesnbjrct of reU^'ion. 

I is the constittitiun of the regnhir and apostuli^ par t of the 
Church f of the clergy, simply and pro|>erly so calJed ; a body 
I as e\cmplary in their conduct and as aetivein ibe discharge 
f duty, as any national cFergy in the Christian world. The 
tr Qiyslnot conluund with the clergy a ^et of men who wear 
^cakhtibit merely us a eoovf'iiieut dress, thai enables thetu 
' n^poctably hi public places, to insinuate themsi'hes into 
Kpnny, riuI sometimes to cover principles and coniloct very 
itnthe virtues implied by such a habiL .The intrij^uesaiid 
Ftbe^c adventniei's have too aHen been attributed, hv h:my 
9t perjitius, to the body whose uuifttnn ' ■ lo 



^juMtas mireh reason as Ihe deectplionsok 
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[ to the gentlemen who&€ names are sometimes assumed 

lister ptJTptjses. 
bfrt however be acknowlfiifid, that the clerical body in Italy 
pmnerous ; that many Hupernnoitr ur I^ s might hr !mh1; 

It iucba refonii would contribuh' iiim li to the 1 1 n of 

hlJG and to the reputation of the body itseir. Hut, wherever 
ifession has acquired celebnly or any corporation seems to 
pider or a shorter road to prefennent, its ranks will neces^ 
M crowded, and the very avenues to it besieged w ilh pre« 
I, This evil is now rapidly decreasing. The ecclesiusllcal 
}mn^ sttice Uw Church has been plundered and insulted ]>\ the 
L is no longer the road either to fame or to fortune. The 
ions it retains are merely spiritual and not likely to allure 

e, or to oampensate, in the opinion of many, tie rm^ 
i it necessarily imposes* 

roome to the regular clergy, so called became tbey live 

mleft or statutes, and lake upon tbeniselves obiiga- 

Etcd with the clerical profession. This body U very 
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numerous^ exhibits a great variety of dresses, and strongly auracti 
the attention of an English traveller, who, if a very zealous Pro- 
testant, is apt to feel, at the sisl^^ of one of its individuals, an aver- 
sion or antipathy similar to (hat which some hypochondriac persons 
are said to experience in the presence of cats and other domestic 
animals. 

The regular clergy maybe divided into two great classes, Monks 
and Friars, who though they arc bound in common by the three 
vows of Poverty, of Chastity, and of Obedience, yet live under ferj 
different regulations. The former, under various appellaiiom, 
; follow almost universally the rule of St. Benedict, who, io the siii 
century, attempted to regulate the monastic life which had beei 
introduced into Italy and the Western Church in the age preceding. 
His%ule is rather a treatise of morality than a book of statutes, is 
it recommends many virtues, and prescribes few regulations; these 
regulations regard principally the disposal of time, and theorderof 
the psalms, the duties of the two principal officers of the abbey, asd 
the practice of hospitality. It onjoins manual labour, and presup- 
poses the existence of a library in each monastery. Much is kft to 
the discretion of the Superior ; pai;ticularly the dress, in which die 
prudent fotinder recommends plainness, and cautions against sin- 
gularity. The truth is, that in their hours, their habit, their diet, 
and their employments, the first monks nearly resembled the better 
sort of peasants. The coi>l, a long black gown or toga intended 
to cover their working dress and to give them a decent appearance 
in church, was atolirst the only external distinction. In processof 
time, the general promotion of the monks to holy orders, tbt'ir ap- 
plication to literature, and, above all, their adherence to the formSy 
the hours, and the manners of the age of their institution, made the 
distinction more striking, and at length marked them outas a pecu- 
liar and separate Cast. 

The first monasteries established by St. Benedict and by his im- 
mediate disciples were generally built among ruins, in unwboler 
some marshes or uncultivated plains, in the midst of drear; forestS| 
or on the summits of mountains almost inaccessible. In procesi 
of time these rugged scenes began to smile upon the industry of 
their inhabitants, and yielding to the unremitting labour of centurieSi 
many a swamp resigned its infectious ^ools, many a pathless forest 
opened into pastures, and many a naked rock put on verdure and 
waved with foliage. As barrenness yielded to cultivation, the re- 
sources of the monasteries multiplied, and their increasing richei 
sometimes overflowed and fertilized whole provinces. Their soBp 
tudes were gradually peopled by well-fed and happy peasants, aai 
the abbey itself not unfrequently became the centre and the omt* 
ment of a flourishing city. 

These establishments were not only the abode of piety, but ihcfy 
l)ecame the asylums of leaniingi and collected and preserved J ' ~ 
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!M':ia^i«iLMnalRS of Greek and Eoman Uteraiurc and reflnetiieiit 
J J. V were iaJeed Uic only reireais lliai were sometjiiies uegleiHed 
;iud Mmieliiiii^s spared by the hordes of barbarians ai:nsiicce!vsively 
in vat led die provinces of the Hoiiian Eiiipirt^ and swept away, wilh 
tJiiti^iEii^^iki^l'ingruiti, llieireddkes, their sciences, and ihdr arts. 
In [ijorj >N Ml lime, the Denediciines, uoi content widi hording up 
Aooks^t endeavoitrcd to diiTusc sejencei and opened iheir retteats to 
Ibe Mndioiis ; thus ihe niuna&teries 60od became tbe seiniiiaries of 
TOiith, and i ven ihe nurseries of boyhood. Such, In ihe lime of Sl 
B#.*nedii t biiiivclf, \\t\i. Monte Cassma ^nd^ftetmtkrd^^Fai/om&roMa, 
Sia. Juidna al P<n/tta^ S. Gcorgw at Fenice^ eie, m Italy ; and 
m FrafHH^ lUf rniiiHis Aliboy of C/uni^ etc, 

II matiunl lilour w;is lound incoaipaitble wUb these nobler and 
mme useful orvnpatioQis, we cannot censure the monks for having 
jgltgned it, nor wonder that they should ptefer, to the tjltagc of 
< Mali grotinds niul the iiicrQat^e of their harvests, the propagation 
of knowledge iitid the cultivation of the human mind. Their devia- 
tion from the letter of their Rule in tbt& respect i:^ ib^ mor^ pardon- 
able, as their literary lalmurs were crowned with the luo&t signal 
§uccf.*ti* 1 and for miny ages the chiu ch was indebted to the Bene- 
dictine Order alone for Jier most enlightened prelates, the Christian 
ktog4oms for llieir wisest slutesmen, and the republic of letters for 
ftt OiO!4t iclive aod best informed scholars. 

Totbts Order, several countries owe the knowledge of ChriMian* 
IlT, stud all the blessings annexed, as well in this life as in the life 
to cunie,io iis public esUiblishinent. To it, England lit pariicular, 
Js mo&l ileeply rinii bled ; for, fi^oin the labours of the zealous x\u- 
gasiin and of lii>asMi< iatesand followers, she has deiived her ro- 
Ugion, her creeds, her hieian^hy, her sacranuuits j to them she 
owes the knowledge of the ancient lan^uage^^ and of the ancient 
art»: tbey founded her two Universities, rfne itimtim rt^ni\* tht7 
tncted twehe of her most uiagni fi cent (^aihedruls, and they j*ui»ed 
a |bcil»and other superb edifices^ which, though now in ruins only, 
ire tiill the ornament of the country and ihc admiration of travel^ 
ten. France has similar, though eeruiiuly not equal obligations lo' 
tlie Benedictines, and previous to the Revolution could boast Uiai 
sbe pottessed in the congiT^gation of St. Mauius, the most leanied 
carpormte body In ihewoildj so high was tlie reputation of that 
ll>cietv at a ceitain piTiod, and so numerous the eminent persons 
ii prmlueed. In fact, what a blaze of glory mn%t have resulted 
from the united fame of Muntf&ucun, Mabimn, Ctilthr, and Mar- 
imm€f who all flourished at the satne period, and astonished the 
fkerary world witli the ciLtent, the vaiiety, and the depth of Uielr 
mesrcbes* 

Bai tbe Benedictines are accused of being ricii, and rkb diey 

* TK« two luitijturtii of ili« 
tl. 
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imdoabtedly were, but never "were riches better acquired^ orbeMet 
employed -,. tbey were acquired by the persevering labour of ages, 
and they wec« employed in acts of beneficence and in wovks of 
splendour. Never was there so fair a division oi the profils of agit- 
Gulture between the landlord and the tenants, as between the moab 
and thetr farmers ; never was greater indulgc»ce shown in case of 
failure j and never was assistance more readily imparted in dr- 
oumstanecs of diisiress. In truth, the peasantry on the abbey kttdi 
were, in all countries, a happy and contented race, weU instruoi^ 
in their duties, and well supplied whh all the necessaries andihe 
comforts conipatiMe with their situation. They alone ei^oyed (kat 
rural felicity which poets have, at all times, attributed to their 
fellows at large, and might justly be called fortunate. 

Fortuoatos nimium sna si bona norint '. 

Georff, ii. 45S. 

I need not enlarge upon the munidcence of the Order, as die 
princely incomes of the rich abbies have, for these eight centaries 
past, been almost entirely devoted to the erection and the decora- 
lion of churches, halls, and libraries, and few indeed are the pro- 
vinces of Europe, which are not indebted for their principal arehi- 
tectural ornaments to the taste, the splendour, and the opnlenceof 
the Benedictines ; insomuch, that when it disappears, and die 
period of its extinction is probably not far distant, it will leave more 
traces of its existence, and more monuniouis of its grealiess and 
of its wide-extended influence, than any empire, the Roman ex- 
cepted, that ever yet flourished on the earth. 

The Benedictines are also accused of luxury ; and poets and no- 
velists have at all limes amused themselves in describing glumkr 
ing ahhotSy purple as the vines that imbosom their abodes ; and 
convivial monks, with the glass in their hands, laughing at die 
tolling of the midnight bell. To aflirm that no scenes of revelry 
had ever beea witnessed in an abbey, or to imagine that such 
scenes were Ik^quent, would be equally absurd. The rule of St. 
Benedict obliges his disciples to hospitality, and their luxury con- 
sisted in entertaining every guest according to his rank and to their 
means. The abbot on such occasions represented the body, and 
was exclusively charged with the care and the entertainment of 
visitors ; he had a table and separate apartments allotted tor die 
purpose, and generally lived in the style and the splendour of aW- , 
shop. In the interim, the monks, with the prior at their head, firwl j 
in their usual retirement, and fed upon their very moderate aHoir. ! 



» O Happy, if he knew hii boppy »t«te, 
The svaio, ttc Pry4§ih 
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in tHeir h:i\\ ; w1jIIi% io seirsoii ilielr repast, a lecture was 
soait n-(3m Uh* lUijfr-, lilt' Fathers, or Ecdt'shisttcal Ilislorf, 

In Uie smnr in^niner, lile mngnift*- ' edilkei wriji con- 

iiQ4^d lo iIk' pul>Iu' parts, lo ilieilim isiers, nnd to tlie 

koU^or rtilrcf^try : luiMiever penadrO tlw celt of the- liioiik, {jr em- 
MftSdiicd iliji» harp ^\aUs of his humblp dweUirif^. Ih /r/^/, whrther 
IIm incomi' of iht* iiioiiasic*ry wiere ©tw? or ten iliou«ind| the* ftiriii- 
Hrvi ftetp dress^ and coriditinn of (hi^ privalo monk wtTr alw.'m fhe 
nine, alm^ftabovi} pounn^ hm ftir below iiixur>', Tii s^hott, morrk^ 
arc goRcraJly, by hifUi and cdiicalion, geiiilcnjcn, and thctr nuMje 
of Uviiig utai ly resembkii thai of fellows of coUcges in the English 
vnjvcmUii^; Miih tiib difll?^reuce , ihat ih^tr etigag^nietils arc for 
kfep.aud ih»lnothini? bul hirkness (MH pxcmpl ilif^m from cofi&tant 
WmUitmi*f ancJ from re*j;nlar aitoiidai^ce in hall and in cliapf I, 

li woitld l>^ II It] list !u I i^v <}veT ih ?iilence, two errrnm stances 
bigliti en*di table tu thi^ Ui ,lrr- In the finst pkire, the nem^iliriiiies 
k tndeaTDHfed to retain iu the piiblie siTvice of thn Chui^eh the 
ami the ortler ih;il pi^wailed in the timers of iht^ir founder, 
and thus, by diMouragitig pctiy prariicf^ and whlmftiral i^ioji^s or 
eVINQMilaail Ol devotion invented by pt^r^ons of m* - r han pni- 
difter, tlitf hav© ia a certain degic^e pn^sinTinJ r ? lud and 
! N . • i;rad&d^ the pnnT and more tnnjtrsti< • rcremontui of the an- 
CKtUj. In the ncTti plaf*o, in poKtit*:rf Mn*:* 1 -t 'br> monks hwfQ 
cklbtr£ib&«?ned a cht*rit^iMe nenirrrthr, brlr i lie diMrrsscdl, 
;s i«ii iiws iiiitaiosil^s of h^^th par h i roricd i i . • 
I -a^ ihij hvm gtfteraUy j oin rd % I f i n - 
<*iiliifr could dmm to be ttii* cause, of ihcir»fmnrr\ 
III aditteiiic dt*baies, which have not unfrcqtientK hi . .. i .... :. d 
^iili gw-ai nmror :itii) some miftrhk-f, ihry have acted willk ihecooP* 
jam^ of tpei»itoi« iincoftoemefiiaihe rf^ultf nn^sretEi or ^ T> 
i)»tev« iMflifed iA«arreMMi#KrrMS i^cnf with whfi^h th^ \- 
iaf parties snpporffd or ailneki^d ;tir-bnilt thei i uiiry 
Mi Eieii iff Ule more importafii ronusiN ^, arii- 
liUcb Hijmeliiiic^ burst bcfon^ the IVt'Cormaiioii, and have 
\ i*iili less* r or gi^^tUer, but always wttfi most tnalevol* iit «iii- 
ever ninety ih»t c^ent; in C4jntcsis which h:ivc rulflt il ihc 
II muMli nitd iOiiPed ih« sweetest tempers, the Bene Jict iocs 
iMtem 10 lia?ob«ei»etempt ni>m ilie common freu/y, hrivcpre- 
M'n/ed ifaeir usual raImnc**Ain fhe nitd>t of the genei'al tcuipcsi, md 
liiffl kefH htricily %rithin the bo»''-«- ' Thristian charity and mode- 
tioa* Aitioitg them wr Hfid no i is, no persecutors, llioiigti 
satippml, iniudled, in rnu,t refiirmcd ooiiof v 
rather to hate deplorHl in *il<*!ir^, what they musi i i- 
I :i*^ ihc crnjirs and the niadiiesfl of the ^nei, than tnvizghcd 
U 111 public; utid content wiih the tesUmmiy of their owa 
they afipear ta hfive i^eiioitoced with mmly iiiely tb^ 
ftaiiiii^ gf Qopplaiiit and of iirricttYe, 
^ _ _ _ ^ 
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b^ist iifK>ii alms mk\ dotiationsi and mx therefore called Mehdt- 

To tliese larfer, ci£c1iisivelyj belongs the appeltaiion of Fnars, 
deriveU from Fratrr*^ Frat§\ FrercM (liroiiiers) , an apprllation 
assumed lirst by Si. Fmncii^ a^ a mark of liainiliij, and retained ever 
titer by his followers. It would be useless, and I foar ledious, lo 
detain the reader wilh an enumeraiion of all Ibc subdivisions of ihis 
ntimprons body, or wiih a description of their dresses, disting^tush- 
iog features, and (jarticular observances and austenlies Suilice it 
lo say, th^tSt, Francis of ^^thtmni of whom I have elsewhere given 
liie readiT Bome aceonnt, gave the fii^ijl example and the first im- 
piil&e in the year 1209, His disciples were called Fratrrs Mi- 
narei (Younger BrethreiOi atid hi a very short ikpacc of time niut- 
tiplied so pnKligionsly as lo aslotu&h, and alfhosl to terrify the 
clergy of that age, l*y iheir numbf^rs and by their acti%ilv\ 

Sl Francis of Pauia^ fallowing the eitaniple of bis namesake, m- 
&(jtuh<d a uvw frakTiiity, and in order to sink still lower on thc^ 
*cale of humjlity, called his disciples Fm fret ^l/wjf mi (Youngest 
-Brethren). 

St, [>omint€ founded the oi^r of the Preachers, belter known 

drr the denomination of Domini cans. 

Tiie Oirmelilcs affect to titict their origin to the prophet Elias, 
and merely (say they) underwent a reform at the Christian era ; 
they were discovered by some mil(tai7 pilgrim during ihe|Cm- 
sades^otiih^ itjp of Mount Oirmel, and were thence transplanted 
to Italy, and uiher Enrapean eonotries^, when% notwiihsLTwdiug ihe 

Kanges of climale, Hiey grew and nourished for several eeniuries. 
TbeAugtisttnes, or Aubiin Friars, so called beranse Ihey drew 
nrstaiutes from the works of St. Augiistin, were little different 
»m the rest of Uie frdlernity. 

Alt ibrse, and others of le^ note, were originally intended to act 
ju amstants to the clergy liiihe discharge of their pariK hial duties, 
tNtt in pn>eL\ss of titiUM he ;Kiiitiaries became more numerous than 
the main body, and nolnufre<]itently exeiied iujealonsy and hatted 
by tr«nt liing upon itsprt!rogaiives, and by usurping pari of its cre^ 
dUl and uf its luuciions. They conlrived indeed, first by poittifieal 
exeinph<ms, in sliake off the legal authority <d their respiTlhre bi- 
thQp^ ; ntvi, h\ similar eoneesiiioiis, In acffuiro some share of their 
ap4«Molicul powers; and^ lastly, by ct rtain privileges annexed io 
iheir oniiories to gaihiT congregations and to draw the people away 
Ih»m the regular parochial j^cnicp. These were great abnsR^ ? and 
In rowns, where ihe Friars had numerous eonvenis, lendtnl not a 
little lo divert ibe aiiention of ihe pul>tic from ibe spiril and simpll- 
eily of Ihe ancient lilurgv, to ^hows, images, and exhibitions. 
However, lucunrpensaie, if anycompen^iiatiou can bemaJe for Mich 
e*il^. \\ir nirudicani Orders produced several great rocn ; each in 
in tijue rousied the age from a lethargy of iguoraiic<, and awakened i 
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partially at leasts a spirit of inquiry and of improvemeiit. Be 
sides, in small towns, in numerous villages, and in lonely or dis- 
tant provinces, they still continue to fulfil their original object, and, 
as I have hinted above, to afford a necessary assistance to ihe or- 
dinary pastoi*s. They are in general considered as too numeroK, 
and from the frequency with which they meet the eye in certain 
capitals, I am inclined to admit this conclusion. Cut, as the po- 
pulation of Italy is very great, amountiug to eighleeu millions ai 
least, and as all that immense population professes the same reli- 
gion, the surplus may not bo so excessive as is usually imagined, it 
all evcnls, this evil is daily diminishing, and the succeeding gene- 
rations in Italy, as in most other countries, will probably hne 
reason to lament the want, rather than complaiu of the number, <rf 
religious ministen. 

To (*onclude. — There arc in the religion of Italy some, asd in- 
deed not a few, abuses, and among these abuses we may rank the 
multiplicity of ceremonies, and the introduction of theatrical ei- 
hibitions and theatrical music into the church; the general use aid 
exag^LToraiion of certain popular and undigniQed forms of devotion; 
ami, inline, the unneccssaiy nunber of religious csiablishmeots. 
These abuses originate partly from the iuiluence of the climate and 
from the genius of the people, and partly from the natural eiSects 
of agt's, which, as they roll on, sometimes improve and sometimes 
deteriuraie human institutions. To remove thcui eutirtrly, is dif- 
ficult ; to cradicaie them at once would be dangerous and perlu{$ 
not p()ssilili\ Thi* whole business of r« iorm must be left to lb? 
zeal or(M)liL;hlrn('Ll pastors, lo publi<' opinion, to the inquisitive »ri 
critical spirit of the age, an. I to Time, so apt to ih^li-oy hi> om 
work and to root u;> weeds, which he himself has planted. 

Quod aMas vitiumiKisuit, aetas auieret <. 

Pu6, Syr. 

Aiall events, one obvious reflection presents itself lo console the 
benevolent and truly Christian reader, whose expansive heart em- 
braces ail mankind, and who of course wishes rather lo enlai^e 
than to narrow the conditions of pardon, and the pale of salvatioa. 
Of all the abuses here enumerated, not one, in the opiuionofm en- 
lightened Protestant, can touch the essence of Christianity ; mC 
one can obscure the splendour of the Divine perfections ; not one 
can affect the mediation of the Redeemer, or obstruct the active 
and eliicient operation of the three prime audall-euliveuing virtues, 
of Faith, of Hope, and of Charity. On the contrary, most, if m-i 
all, may be attributed to a wuii-inteuded, though an ill-directihl 



■ The abuses which Time has introdaced, Tine will destroy. 



jieaj^ a flmlt wbieb, of ail the fiiiliiigs locideDCal lo haman nauire, 
imdoabledly deserves tbe groaiest indulgence. With ibis reflection 
ever uppermost in bis mind, tbe most zcaleus Protestant may tra^ 
verse Italy with composure, bear its abuses with temper, treat a 
jDonk or even a friar with civility, and still oonsidar himself as ii^ 
Christian country.' 

NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

YIII. After having thus taken a cursory view of the Climate, of 
the History, of the Literature, and of the Religion of Italy, we shall 
proceed to make some observations on the character of its inhabi- 
tants : observations the more necessaiy, as the subject has been 
much distortod by prejudice and misrepresentation. 

Naiioual, like individual character, is, I am aware, a wonderful 
texture, rumposed of threads oftentimes so fine, and frequently so 
antemvoven, as (o escape the notice of the most penetrating observer. 
But this obscurity afTects only the more delicate tints, and leaves 
the principal and constituent colours tlicir full streugth and effect. 
Tbe latter [)ari of this observation becomes more applicable to such 
individuals and nations as are placed in trying circumstances, which 
necessarily call fortli the passions, and oblige nature to exert her la-' 
tent energies without control. On such occasions the character 
throws ofT evcr>' disguise, and displays all its peculiar and dictinc- 
*- live features. Now, if ever any nation has been placed in such cir* 
cumslances it certainly is tbe Italian, and consequently we should 
be led to conclude, that no national character could be more open 
tool>ser\'aiion, and more capable of being drawn with accuracy 
and priMision. Yet, the very contrary has happened, and never 
surely were any portraits more overcharged, and more unlike the 
original than the pictures which some travellers have drawn (at 
leisure appaix^ntly) and given to tlie public as characters of the 
Italians. If wo may credit these tm/iar/ia/ genileaien, the Italians 
combine in their hearts almost every vice that can defile and de- 
grade human nature. They are ignorant aud vain, elTeminate and 
cruel, cowardly and treacherous, false in their professions, knav^ 
i&h in their dealings, and hypocritical in their religion ; so de- 
bauched as to live in promiscuous adultery,yet so jealousas to OMirder 
their rivals ; so inqiioiis as scarcely to believe in God, yet so bigot- 
ted as to bui-nall who reject their superstitions; voidlof all potriot- 
ism, yet proud of the glory of their ancestors: in short, wallowing ia 
sensual indulgence, and utterly lost to all sense of virtue, honouri 
and improvement. Hence, is a scene of lewdness or debauchery to 
be inirodueed into a romance? It is placed in an Italian convent. 
Is an assassin wanted to frighten ladies in the country, or to terrify 
a London mob on the stage ? An Italian appears ; a monk or a 
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friar probably, with a dose of poison in one hand and a dagger it 
the other. Is a crime too great for utterance to be presented dinly 
to the imagination ? It is half disclosed in an Italian cenfeMnomnl. 

" In short, is some inhuman plot to be executed, or is religion lobe 
employed as the means or the instrument of lust or revenge ? The 
scene is laid in Italy ; the contrivers and the perpetrators are Ita- 
lians ; and to give it more diabolical effect, a convent or chorch is 
the stage, and clergymen of some description or other are the ac- 
tors of the tragedy. These misrepresentations, absurd and ill- 
founded as they are, have been inserted in so many books of'travds 
and interwoven with so many popular tales, that they have at iengtk 
biassed public opinion, and excited a distrust and an antipathy to- 
wards tne Italian nation. 

The authors of these Talet of Terror ought to recollect, tluiii 
amusing the imagination they are not allowed to pervert the jidg- 
ment ; and that, if it be a crime to defame an individual^ it big- 
gravated guilt to slander a whole people. Yet this class of writm, 
w*ho professedly deal in fiction, however they may undesignedh 
iniluence the public mind, appear innocent when compared wiik 
travellers who, while they pretend to adhere to strict veracity, re- 
late as eye-witnesses, facts which never happened, and give as 
interlocutors, conversations that were never uttered, playing opon 
the crodulity of the reader on one side, and on the other, sacrifidiis 
the reputation of individuals and of nations without mercy or re- 
morse. This fondness for mischievous and ill-natured fiction, whid 
some celebrated authors have indulged to a great excess, has soice 
times been a serious disadvantage to their countrymen, and bj5 
closed against them the best sources both of information anJ .1 
amusement ; that is, the societies of capitals through which liey 
passed, in Sicily and in Italy *. 

But this evil is trivial in comparison of the greater miscbief 
which such works do at home, by infusing prejudices, uud t\ciUDj 
rancorous antipathies against our fellow-creatures ; sentiments ge- 
nei*al1y ill-founded and always unchristian and malevolent. U it 
be ditiicult to account for the malignity of such authors, it is siill 
more so to conceive the credulity of the readers who give the tra- 
veller full credit for whatever he chooses to relate, and listen i) 
his tales with the most unsuspicious confidence. Yet if they re- 
flected upon the propensity which travellers in general are supposed 
to have to liction and exaggeration, aiid have considered huw litUe 
English iravellei^ in particular, for various reasons, associate witb 

' Sec oil this sul>jert Mr. Swinburue's account of his reception at Palerrv, 
su1>«e<|iieiit to Brydone's publication. Tol. HI. sect, a 5. I always cite this tensibW 
and \ery accurate writer with satisfaction. Had he given the public such aa «wcnt 
of Italy in general as he has of its fouthern provinces^ he would hare superseded tk 
necessity uf the present publication. 
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ih» people of the couitriet through whVih they peiti *ey wmU 
■ftd more retfton for doubt and diffidenoii thtm for iDpllci^bdier 
im such relations. « 

But if I object to such misrepresentations and literary %|sehoods 
m a man of veracity* I censure them with double sererity as a pa- 
triot. I ^consider them, when published, as insults to the good 
•tnse and the candour of the dhtion ; and, when believed, as so 
many monumenu of its credulity and its injustice. Hitherto fo- 
TCi|pers, and particularly Italians, have shown very little inclina- 
tloii to cetaliate, and in general display towards the manners, the 
literature, and the repuution of England, a partiality the more ge- 
nerous on their side because the less merited on ours. Such con- 
duct gives them a claim not to justice only but to indulgence, and 
■light induce a generous traveller to dwell with more complacency 
qpon their virtues than upon* their defects.' In that disposition of 
Bind, the following observations are written, and will perhaps l>e 
found more fiivourable to the Italian character than the reader may 
■aturally expect ; though in the author's intimate conviction they 
■R always strictly conformable to truth and to justice \ . 

National character is the result, in a great degree, of climate, 
Id igion, government, and education, which modify our common 
■ature, and give it those peculiarities that distinguish the different 
Irilies which inhabit the earth. Many other causes, some of which, 
as I have before hinted, lie too deep for human investigation, 



* Hie fcllowiDg Tcrj sensible aod lienet olenl obscnrattoos it so applieable to the 
Mbfcclwbich the author is now Infalifig, thai he cannot refuse hinsdf the 
I of inserting it : 

■ In the picture I hare here drawn, I hare followed nothing but tmth ; thb 1 
ort it is but justice to make ; and it is cruelty in the highest degree to stigpMtiie 
I of probity and real merit in the gross u a luiufions, slothful , ignorant set of 
matL For my owa |uirt, wherever I meet such general reflections in any traveller on 
flqr country whatever, I always auribote it to his own self-sufficiency and w|pt of 
kMcr information ; or to his temerity in taking up the opinions of others at a 
'WWMurc^ without having the opportunity of examining on what foundation they ai^ 
•d." 
The many faMiQods and ridiculous stories reported of this Church, and tpresd 
r all countries, persuaded me that thb is a subject hitherto little known ; nor shsU 
Wt wonder at the number of these falsehoods, if we reflect that the accounts wu htf^ 
hii, for the most part^ have belb given by travellers who knew nothing ciflicr s( 
At language or of the matter ; but went into a church, stared about them, and then 
CMM hone and published an aecount of what they saw, according to their own 
\ ; frcfuently taking an accidental e&rcamstance fidr an esublished imM&^ 
I totally misnndiTiianding whatever they beheld : the eonsequence hat 
hun, that their mislakcs» far want of being eontrtdieled aad cut off at firs^ km 
§nmu and multiplied, by being copied and translaled from one 
MMber."— Dr. Kimg't sittorj ofiht Qntk amvA, t work of latming, \ 
iBfirtiality. 
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eoncnr ift heigirteiiiBgiiM Taryingthe-efBOt,- Imt die 
tioBe4are, without douBC, tte principal. Any 
grand ingmlients must influence the character, indto 
we mufli ascribe its improfemeiit or its deterioration. 

The ancient inhabitanii of Italy are, in ganoral I 
autted to have been a wiae, a valiant, and a 
ouiarly from the period which ndlled Ihen 
linies and the gloriea of the Roman name, and 
instnuDeuls in the conquest and the civili^tion of 
Though the consciousness of power and the 
nay aflect the mind and the manners of a nation,, nnd may f^ 
pride to the part, defimmee to ike eye / and though wamaf ' 
levolutioos have since rolled over the regions of inly n 
away their inhabitanis^ yet I know i^ cause so actively 
as to have totally debased the oharacter of the niiiiappy 
nnd bereft them at once of mttfke virtues that rendered I 
decessors so illustrious. Thqr e^foy the same advantages ef 
as their ancestors, the same serene sines, dieaame fertile aal,li 
same lovely scenery. The clouds and frosts of the'ttorth dUai 
accompany the septentrional invaders ; and in spite ef evciy frii- 
tical disaster nature still coalinnes to smile upon her beloveAfe^* 
In religion, indeed, the change has been great and eSsdnd; lit 
that change in Italy, as in every Christian country, by 
•the mind and by improving the heart in the knowledge of 
truth, has raised the modern child above the ancient philosophff. 
As tiiis revolution, therefore, cannot have deteriorated the di- 
racier, we shall proceed to the great changes which so mat! 
eventful centuries have produced in the Italian govemmenis aii 
policy. 

Italy was originally divided into as many, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, into more independent and jarring governments ihaa iiis 
at present, and ibis state of division and of hostility lasted litt avcq 
advanced period of Roman histoiy, when the GREAT REPCBUC, 
after ages of sanguinary contest, at length conquered the whole 
Peninsula, and united all its inhabitants in one common nanie,came« 
and interest. The history of these petty states, previous tothdr 
incorpoi*ation with Rome^ is obscure, and affords ligfat too fointt» 
enable us to judge of the merits of their respective constitution. 
One circumstance, however^ we may diacover highly honourable w 
them, which is, that Liberty was the end and the object of all, aaf 
though it sometimes rose to anarchy, and as often subsided in tv- 
ranny , yet it aim ays revived and ever remained the fprevai 
that ruled their councils and animated their enteipriaen. 
brought with it its usual retinue ofvntaes and of blessings, 
rage, industry, and temperance, independence, plenty, and popa* 
lation ; virtues and blessings which, when drawn np against RoM 
long suspended the high designs of Fate in her fovouTi and 
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iMBged afterwaiids fifr ber 8i(te y aoqnij^ 

kieiier. But ibis aoiBeiiloiis4)9iripittlhac 'Cromied BooieiaBd 

IMy wi(h glory and with cunpire, <dMed ilM career o^ 

~ liappiness for ever, and by raising to the throae^i race of mA^ 



ieia and all-poweHbl lyrantaconverted the country and its caMtaC 
imoihe theatre and Toiyaeat of gaiit and of miaery. To4heiiSdyd 
afAhia long interval j extending froai the reign of Uberina Uk,& 
— ti a ati op of -the Western Empire, fReway ^v^^ with the eieq^tion 
dfi tew prosperous reigas, the dark pictiure which Taoitaa has :. 
jMwnefapart^fitoaiy. ^''.<^lrtw|miifiw,di^ 
if f M a lftffw juise smmm. Miiutiwrntidimlmurbet/poUtameaH 
mmmmm^ magna adnkma jjUtmmn emm§ muxre^ infesii emdi- 
W (k tf u l if 4Uraoius m urig iomiium >." In these times of gnlt 
jBd«C.4isasier eveiy trace of ancient*virtue4nust nearly hayedia- 
Ippearedyiand the Italian character musthave sunkto its lowest da- 
f r sd n ion. tbe era therefore, of the prosperity and virtue of Ital^y 
p^ beconfined to the §pace which elapsed betvreen.tiii foundation 
if Borne and the accession of Tiberius, including imthe .one side 

« dawning, on the other, the decline, of iu glory audits feli- 
r. ^Ai this time, indeed, tjbe national character dis|B||d many 
Jkluas and betrayed few defects >. Every state produBVits^ilt- 
f its sages, its heroes, capable <jf meeting the l^ions, the se- 
es, the consuls of Rome in the field and in the cabinet, without 
_ A|r|ce and ofieutimes with honour, frugality at home, valour 
id, patriotism in every circumstance, seem to have been 
common lo ail ; white perseverance and resolution, ri^&og 
erior to every obstaele , wei*e the peculiar vii^tues of the Ro- 
Mbs K These qualities were probably owing to the wisdom of 

" Hist. i. cap. a. — ** Mtrked l^y ttrocity id war, torn ill piww fay sedilioos, loll 
^^MMhy ^ptftim peace. The cities eKbaustcd or delapidaled ; the cepemonies of 
:l%iM polluted ; horrible adiklteriai; the sea filled with exiles, and all its rodks 
Wlh assassinations ; iu the city the cruelties were still more atrocioiis. *' 

' Of the Italiau race during this period, Yirgil speaks in the following lines :•— 
• 

'. * Bmc (Italia) ftnat «ere Tina. Manot, pobeoaqae SabdlMi 

AMuetiunqM malo Lifwraoi, VoUcoaqoe Tenitoa 
ExtulUt hara Dccios» Xarioa, inag ooaqne Canilloi, 

Scipiadasdaros bello 

G«0ff . il. 167. 
" • Th' inhabitanU tbeinselTrs their conntnr grace; 

k' Hence rose the Harwan and Sabellhia race i 

SU'ong-limb'd and itont, and to the wart inclin*d» 
And hard l.igurtanii, a Uborioai kind, 

LAnd Vobdans arm'd with iron»lw d a d dartt, 
Beaide* an offaprinf of undaunted henrta. 
The Deeii. Marii, great Camlllni came 
m From hence, and greater Scipio'a doable nanu 



^ To thu period of Roman history, fortonatety of long duration, ws mist in 
^9B confine the eulogimns bestowed upon the HoflMo character. Off it Qnhitiftm 
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often had occasion to quote in these observationsr, Boiae herself 
never beheld more splendid days since the extinction of her empire, 
than daring the seventeemh century ; nor had Italy, from the same 
era, been more free from barbarian influence, ever enjoyed more 
tranquillity at home, or been more respeoicd abroad, than diiriiig 
the years that pretrcded the French Revolution. 

According to this representation, the accuracy of which it wouM 
be difficult to question, we discover nothing in the history of the 
modern Italians that must necessarily degrade their public charac- 
ter, or entirely efl'ace the remembrance of the virtues which made 
the nation great and illustrious during so many ages. The French 
Bevolution, it must be owned, darkened the bright pi'ospectsof 
Italy, and indeed clouded the whole hori7X)n of Europe; hat 
whatever its local ravages may have l)cen, I do not see that its g»- 
Bcral effects have produced a greater change in the character ot 
the Italians than in that of the Spaniards, of the Dutch, of the Swiss, 
nnd of the Germans, all of whom lie equally within the range of its 
devastation. At all events, the full extent of its mischief, if Prori- 
dence deigns to allow it a lunger dui*atiou, will be known only to 
our posterity; the present moment, hoiTC^ and detestation are thft 
only sentiments it has excited in the minds of its victims. 

So far I have endeavoured to show, that there is nothing ioitlic 
history of Italy which can justify the reproaches made to the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants by certain inconsiderate or prejiuUccd 
authors. I will now proceed to particulars^ and take into conside- 
ration some of the many vices imputed to Uiem. But tirst f must 
observe, that few travellers have had either the leisure or thoin- 
olinaiion, and still lower the information and the opportunities 
necess:u7 to t'orin a just estisnute of the Italian character. Many 
drive through the country with the rapidity of couriers, coirtrflt 
themselves with a hasty inspection of what they term its enno- 
sUies,* confme their conversation to the innkepeers and th<^ C't- 
ceroni; visit the Opera-house, perhaps intrigue with an actress; 
then return home, and write a Tour tiii*oiigh Italy. Others, vriih 
more inforniatiou and hotter taste, find that the ancient monumculs 
and classic sc(»nory of the country, the perusal of ilic Roman au- 
thors on the spot where they were inspired, and the contemplaliou 
of the masterpieces of the great artists, furnibh sufficient occupa- 
tion for every hour; these cannot prevail upon themsehcs tu 
sacrifice such reliucd enjoyments to the formality of visits ami to 
the frivolity of genei^al conversation. Such travellers, without 
doubt, derive much improvement and much rational entertaiumcui 
from their tour; but yet they cannot be qualified to judge of ibe 
chai*actcr of the Italians. For this purpose are requisite, in the 
first place, a tolerable knowledge of the language of the country, a 
qualitication in which transalpines in general are very deficient; 
in the second place^ a familiar and effectual introduction into the 
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H bouses ill each cify ; mid ibirdly, lime :itid resohuton u> cul- 
•m the ticquniuUiuce tu wJiicb mch an mirt>ducU(^[i u^imi^ilty 
vis. 1 iuighi oild, a kmrttt rcquisiie, peiiiaps not les^ uecesennr 
■a ibe liirtjier, 1 mem good natiii e ; ^^irttie ibai does iirii |r*i mk 
1 10 comltniii m nbtuni every [tr;»c lire and D|uaioii i^^iilrnry Ui 
onodes ot ihiiikiiig and of tiviiig e^utbUslted in our liwii i uuuirr. 
idoweil with the&e qunUih.-!^, ;i iiavt^ller wilt iiuk'cd be a cuia- 
^teat jud^e uT tJie Mibjeit, and enabled Ui furin an oiiiukiii from 

rVB<e\perieijee; aii upiiiioti vvhitli he will ttitd ^017 difleeitmt 
thai i^euerallv enforced by igtiorant wnUt^, and ajJoptt-d by 

He wi , eaiiirary probaWy to bb expccialiiiii% niatb 

^(uiality, ats lar a^^ hospitalily euu^jsu in fnrnisbinga^fiwft wiih' 
ery aocoinmadalioii, Thib isiio irtie, tlmt a good Ittigrof t^cei ft 
endaiJun m^ly citrry a traveller fmm houi>e to bauie fvf or all Ittilf ^ 
circuiutfiaoce that uceounis&ir the indifT^i-eucu of ttto iiiii^^in Ikv- 
16«r toivn^, vvhieb are frequeiUetl solely by forei^uei^T* an^l liy Hie 
llkltiag ala«ft«a; as lialtaat^ of rank aluu>^i always b^ n 

iB^llliiif. in private liouHiB* When onee inlt^Oiluri „^^ u 
Bi >U liud il idwa^s open to bim^ and the more Cre(|iieiti 

pVi-M^. luc gieaier will be hh con^eiaiiuii, ;ui mnQk ^^himi^ 
re^at di:il a» a mark both of cualiilenee ajul of r^sp^cl. Bmitvi^ 
fmglitioi luicommuti in &0IU«^ Kaples, and Milan, nrv ft 

ifa»lliaii. The ilatiaus a«i ¥try iiidiffen nt to the pJ^ ol 

le udilei iheir repasta ai'e bhort, and loo basiy in iheir f ipuivja, 
r cottVifrsaUQii. Tiiey devote tlie whole meuing^T ^»tJ piM^ <*f 
* nighl id iweJtHyt wben they love to tiieeiand en|iiy their iriendft 
UA^mm* Id tfn • t they di0'er inueb from u^y and indeed 

om iBO^t U4in^.h hul I know not lh;]i we bavc reason to 

lOdtinii ibf'iii. if u>e codmiU convtvtaliLy^ ihcff look to heakii, 
kit fA**r{};|||{^ to ecoaoiuy. On wkieh i^tde rattoiuil ^elf enjoy weiiti 
n Kocial h to be ibiiud^ it tn not diileiilL to deUL'rniine. 
iir« 11 they are bki^sed ou \kh oec^ai^iii • >uoiiiical mottvesi du 

Mqr deserve tnueh ceuburv. TIeb t;i \pciiiti takwi a djl> 

t din i:liou. ibey pntfer Minerva lo tiic^lli 1 and lake Imir 
in regaling ibeins>eiYe& ou tniliet iPiniiOiit CliaaisagM^ 
wi Birgimdy, tbaii to comeiuplatiiig ptcturai, statuci, uiarbb 
iBi, md pillared porticos, 

M foe eoiiragef it is a ([uaUty comoioA to 1^ whole spcseks: 
Hry* tuttekJinig^tBfi it to ittal^a ptoof that it belong^^ to ali^ If 
n liMK driWoMkia U^ ike riafldiiicy Is to be atiributedt not to 
mate cowardice, bnt to ignaraucc of the ail of war j lo waiil of 
aj to coumsiouiBea^ of the taii tilily of reiblance ; 01* lo'&asie 
iisMttlHcc. Heucei uaiioos uio»t lumped to anoft 
tay ihh quality luoMt ; and hence iheMiMWiByi as well a^.lbft 
e iiidividnal, botnioifiiei^ ghis &nrprlltogllll^lio£ courage an* 
MWiiiljct? in the same campajgtt^ To aGcudo ibc ItuUaii^ of 
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cowardice is to belie their whole history. The troops of the King 
of Sardinia were distinguished for their valour, while their dmh 
narchs acted ibe part of warriors. Even in the late invasion, the 
peasantry themselves, in some parts of the XeapolitaD, and parti- 
cularly of the Roman state, made a bold and generous though in* 
efTectual resistance. Not courage, therefore, but the motives whick 
call it forth, and the means which give it effect, that is disciplinf, 
fiope, interest, etc., ai'e wanting to the Italians. 

Those who reproach the Italians with ignorance must have ■ very 
imperfect knowledge of that people, and have confined their oth 
senaiions to the lowest populace of great cities, and to the pe^ 
sants of certain mountainous tracts and unfrequented provinces. 
Such classes, in all countries, not excepting the United Kingdoa, 
have little means and less inclination to acquire knowledge; tbcy 
are e\er\ where left much to nature, and consequently muM 
something of the Savage. The peasantry of the north of Italy, pvti- 
cularly of the Piedmontese and Milanese territories, and thoM of 
Tuscany, wei*e, previous to the French invasion, universally tangle 
to read and write ; they were in every respect as well instmcMd 
as that class ought to be, and equal in point of informatloo todfe 
peasantry of the most flourishing countries in Europe. Even u the 
Neapolitan territory, without doubt, the worst governed of all ik 
Italian states, I have seen a shepherd boy lying under a tree wiik 
a book in his hand, his dog at his feet, and his goats browsing oa 
the rocky hills ai*ound him, a scene more delightful than any de 
scribfd in classic pastoral. The middling classes, which in reality 
constiiulc the btrongth and give the character of a nation, are ge- 
nerally very well aquainted with everj* thing that regards ibtir 
duly, thf object of ihcir profession, and their respective interests. 
In Writing, in the higher rules of arithmetic and in geography, 
they are inferior to the same classes in England, but such aa*um- 
plishnients are most valued because most useful, in commercial 
countries; especially when national prosperity is intimately con- 
nected with navigation, and when a spirit of adventure is very ge- 
nerally prevalent in the middling and the lower classes. Bat,e\en 
where the ordinary share of information is wanting, the deficiency 
is not so perceptible as in more northern regions, whose inhabit- 
ants are naturally slow and inattentive. The Italian is acute and 
observing. These two qualities united supply in some degree the pbce 
of reading, and give his convei^satiou more life, more sense, and 
more interest than are to.be found in the discourse of transalpines 
of much better education. 

We now come to the higher class, for against them the reproack 
is particularly levelled, and supposing the accusation well-gronn- 
ded, I might suggest a few circumstances in extenuation. On the 
Continent in general, the various governments are purely mo- 
fiarchical, the whole administration is confined to the sorereigi 
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mid his minbicrs, wUiJe Uie bajy of ilie iiaibii S^ exchiiied fmm ;i|| 
sbfiretifiU ioflueoce in ibc matiagefneiit of its awn ronctrns. Suili 
an ex elusion operates most pcneplibly upon the bigher classes, 
^lio^e natural pi ovince such tiiaiKif;c[nent is, aud by wlihdniwiiig 
every smnuiUis lo exeriiou and improvemetit, !l acts as a poweiTirl 
tiiponnc, and lulls tbem tiiiavmtJably into sloth and ignorance. In 
a free country, mental ioiprovenient brings with it Its own reward^ 
oflentimes rank and fortune, and always fame and consideration : 
ll b bothneees^ary and ft&hiouable, and cannot be dis^pensed willi 
by any individual, who m«ans to attain or to keep a place in tlio 
btgher orders gf society. In a despotic government, all the^e mo- 
tives are wauling. The drudgery necessary for ihe acquisition of 
inforautiion is rewarded only by iJie consciotisness of intellectual 
Mfperjority i an advanfagc of little weight in countries, where men- 
ul attainments arc too much undervabted to attract attention or lo 
emcite envy, llcnce, after having passed through the ordinafy 
Mima of college education, or loitered away a few years with a 
privatx^ tutor, the noble youth of the Cuniinent, if not employed In 
liieariiiy^ ^Ink into domestic indolence, and fritter life away in U10 
endlcHS frivolities of town society. 

MU'v this general apology for the iguomneeof llie continenlal 
gfsitryf I must say, in favour of the Italians tn particular, that they 
ata^nd ifl less needof it than the same clas» In any other cauntry* 
IVlieiber the various republics that latterly jHonrished in Italy fur- 
fiUhes tliem with more indoceinenls to mental cultivation ; or whe- 
ibtr ite natural affection to literature which had never been totally 
fl&llii^bbed even in the barbarons ages, im[>els them sponia- 
HModylo appticatinn, I know not; but the Italian nobility have 
alwiyft distinguished themselves by cultivating and eocourtiglnf 
the arts nod Uie sciences. To prove this assertion, which may per- 
luipifr s«irprtoe many of my readers, I need*only observe, Uial many 
ornlbcrmost of the Italian acadetnies wen* founded by gentlemen, 
and ire still composed priucipally of nieml>ers of that class. Such 
is tbe Arcadian academy at Home, such the Criuea at fTor^tHtHt^ 
the Olympic at f tcenza^ the finimritiei of Sienm^ etc. To thi» 
prool^ in itself suillcieuily strong, 1 will add, that the Italiaa no- 
has produced more authors even in our days than the sam« 

bas ever yet done in any country, not eiti cpiing our own, 

where lliey are in general the besi iuformetl. Who han not heard 
tlie oanes Maffei^ CarU, Reszonimp Saliuzzip Dorm, FiiiMnffieri, 
Aifi^T Fhey were all of noble birth, and have certainty done 
errdit lo it, and reflected a lustre iipon their order more brilliant 
itttd more honourable than tbe blare of all the coronetii and all Uie 
iterv of Euro|M> united. Many more might be mentioned, but in- 
ftti^^i.t i»r swelling tliese pages with a dry catalogue of names, I shall 
[ d»€ cui ions reader lo the Ibis of the various academies, 
a ibere ts scarce a town in Italy without tmv* or more of the 
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litertrj anoototioiif) aad he will find, dnt Ihef oonsfatt, . m 1 
observed, of nobles and dflrgy almort inuAuivdr. I '^ 
being preMht ft one of the acndemical Miendriies ni *' 
was crowded with meoAera; aeverai tonneta were 
some dis^eriationa read by their respecirre avihon. Moat 
anditors. and all the amhors were genihmien, at I y 
the persim who bad beeaso obliging as to faiiradneeaa. Manmm^ 
a lasia ^ the finearis, scidpuire, painting, arGhiiecmey 
almost innate In tAliaUangentiy, as it teems to have' 
ancient Greeks; now, a taste so refined In Hsdft and the 
so mncb obsenraUon and of so much sensibUitj, seems to piH^ 
pose soflMy and indeed no small, degree of annial CQlirmtim^ asi 
h scarcely sqimrable fhmi an aoqnalnianoe with the twa pai 
sonrces of tnfiMrination, antiquities and histoi^. 

We will now pass to ui aocnsation of a niore a^riOBS wm% 
and eonsider the state of morality hi Italy, as fiur as It^pgmiBtm 
intereourse between the sexes: and here again, as I nm persmiBl 
thavny rq^nsentation will sarprise many of my renders, Ithlskb 
necessary to make aome prenoalffmnalfcs. In the firsi piaae^ li 
morality of nations is merel][ compamtlve. in all, ttMne^afnoflmb 
tieoi #ndtho«gb insome it may be moreghring dmn inoihen^]* 
enreqrrone baa somd fiiTonrite indnlgenoe very pardonable in dirir 
own iqreS) bnt very ofEansive to strangers.* In the niji<>iii% 
srasndity, in some shape or other, seems the predominnnt vim rf 
the species, and though perhaps thd most dq^rading |iinpnmilyd 
nature, it displays its power in every climaie, at the cxpenseef om 
or other of the contrary virtues. In the nortbci^ regionrit ha 
long reigned under the form of intemperance. In the southeni di- 
maies, li has at all iimes domineered in the shape of lust. Hcnoe^ 
when the soft inhabitants of Italy, Spain, Greece, and Asin, fni he- 
held the grim savages of \he Cimiriam Chmrmn^ms, they mtt ai 
much surprised at their chastity, as terrified by titeir finem 
and while they daily vritnessed the convivhil excesses of thrin 
querorsthey were astonished to see them turn away with 
rence (h)m moragenial and more alluritag enjoyments. 

But the manners of these nations have undergone no namO alloa* 
tionsince the bll of the Roman Enqnre. Hie arts, the acieneessdl 
the dviliiation of the soudi have visited even the polar 
mid softened Oie rugged hearts of tiieir half firoaen inhriril 
The Loves and Sporu accompanied the muses in tiieir i 

emigration: Venus now shares the sway vridi Baoehas^ nndL 

in all its forms wantons even in thelap of etemtf winter. Ifasin* 
habitants of the nortii have tiierefbre li'ttie with which to repraadi 
those of Uie soudi, at present, especiaUy as in adopting the vicesd 
milder climates they still retain their native intemperafiee; a vim 
as knl in itself and as destructive in its consequences ns any ihar 
hasever yet enslaved tiie hnman nund. I vnmld infer ftom M 
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obseiTation thai ii isuDfair to censure the Ilalians forcxce&sesconi- 
moil to them and to other natiuus, and to stigmalue tliein witb ?iceft 
whiL-h are, I fear, rather the madness of the species iu general Iban 
tliu characteristic depravity ol'any particular triba 

It must iudeed be admitted, that iu many of the great tQwns of 
Italy due respect is not paid to the matrimonial contract, and that a 
freedom of Inten^gurse is encouraged contrary to the very nature 
and essence of tliat sacred institution. Far be it from me !• palliate, 
even In the sli};hte6t degree, so enormous a disorder, which by 
poisoning doiuei>tic conddenee and defeating the purposes of nup- 
tial union, itiiecis the very source of the huppiness and even of tha 
exibtenoe of mnnhind. A crime that thus runs in direct opposition 
in the benevolent designs of Protidenec*, and violates one of his most 
holy institutions, merits unqualifed detestation, and cries to heaveu 
itsi'lf forvent>;eaji(-e. Hut 1 must obsene, tliat this most criminal 
iiitai^:our^e is, 1 fear, by no meaus iH;cnliar to Italy, and even in 
Italy not so i^eneral as is commonly represented. The example of 
die higher class, and of those who immediately admuiist^r to fbeir 
amusements, such as comedf|i|^ singers, actors, actresses, etc. 
is the only one known or attended to by many travellers, ftnd 
that even, nut always very pc^rfectiy } general conclusions are too 
eauly drawn from a few instanci's ; and appearances, scandalous 
lo us, because 4'ontrary to our estal)lislied customs, are scmietimes 
too easily convei tt^i int4) pruufi^. Of this latter kind is CieUbeum^ 
or the well kuo'.vn pnictice which unlliori/A^s ladies to employ an 
atleudaul friend as th(*ir prot(*ctor in public and their conlidunt in 
private, who :in he jterfonns the duties of the husbautl generally, is 
^«lpposed sometimes to usurp his piivj|c<;es. 'ihis practice is ab- 
surd, cneniinalr, contrary to the (h'licacy of one m-x and to tho 
dignity of the oth.'r,and therefor4* always reprehensible ; and yet 
it is not always criminal. On the contrary, M>melinies the Cicubio 
is a friend or a near relation, who actb as the i;narilkan of tho 
bunour of thu husband, and by his cnnstant ami watchful alleu- 
daiKV is u ph-ili^e and S4*curi(y for the wife s tide lily. There are 
certain cities, and e\en in llu' most rtmnpt cities, there arc some 
fumiiies wht*re the occupation of Cirixhcu 'n* cimlined to thisciin- 
fidA.*nlial inspecii:>n, which in such circumstances is never, it is 
said, abused fur the purpobi':» of criminal indulgeuce. 

Uu the other huu*l, in cerluiu other great towns, tlic Cichbeo 
cojt)ys:ill the li^his of a husband without exception^ and while be 
•lyoyb ihi.' wile, jM-rhaps, of his friend, resigns his own si)ouse, in 
hib Uirn, to llie euibiaees of auoth(*r pei>»on. How such a moiil 
pri'iIi^uU' ( vi lui: ..(' uf \>ickciiness, such a detestable conmiercu of 
ili !.a'.» Iii'iy, r.m. I uax- cn-jit into a ('.llii^ti:ul ri»uulr>, ui l»c loh»- 
Fiiledivt iii..r:iiUi)Uieiitiuau or«l«Tly i^ovnumi nl, isin.tJnccivaM*!; 
but its ciiii -Ciiiunrcs were perceptible in the dejjeneracy ol the 
bigher clas>A'd al Veniee and Naples, and the fall of these States 
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may be oonriderad withoBi praramptlo^ 
aBdai.iMiittsbBaitoftliatdegineniqr. ^ :m 

. SoBie writers lia?e aftributed the prefMMe ef Um r— .^^^^ . 
always indeceiit«^aid too ofkenarimmal, to die ^B^ ' 

trioionial comiexioDs are Ibnned in Iuly,*iifcei«y im \ ' ~ 

tfvee of ittlerest are alone consid^ed, and lke< 
and erea the liberty of the parties are disregarded, 
iiial arraieeafmits between persons of rank, 
policy, of inflnenee, and even of eonvenien(e, are too i 
10 prepondaate in hmm countries, to the gitac den 
■lestic haniiness, and consequently oTpublic nMMralitj. 
spch contracts as have freedom and aiiiction Ibr Cnv 
cent partialities nre thwarted and die most delicate fiseibBas el Ai 
Innanbosoai are wonnded, Natnr^ will rdiel, and, even si Aesn- 
pense of conscience, seek fw comfort in connexfaps nsontmt- 
genial to Its propensities. In snch cases we mnsrpitj, sni^ 
abnosi exense, die faidiridaal, bnlcannc#ioo severely re|MhMit 
pnuAee that leads so direcdy ftjrfce and to misery. ThnLiii . 
mosfmiidilevons^mode of contrfMbg marriagon ia emnman-h 
Imly,!^ I beUeveV ^ tnie; bnt whether more nnmmen thaais 
odi^ parts of die coqUmmt Icamiot takenpon myftdf lo deimmiBk 
At all events, its evil eiects are visibie, and call nknsd Jar nft^ 
IKation. 

«i; Bat it must be remembered, that the disorders <A yAAdk I mt 
now speaking, are confined to great cities and A> the hig^mr erdn» 
ihko form a small ( and fortunately a small, because too J 
a very vicious) part of ilie population of a country. The i 
classes and the peasantry, the strength and the pride of a i 
are in Italy as chaste as persons of the same descriptioB m sa^;, 
and more chaste than they are in most countries. Of the tnrift oi 
tUs assertion few of our travellers are competent judges ; acqaaiBted 
principally with the tradesmen and popnlaceof A^^mmeandAaplet, 
the two most corrupted capitals in Italy, they draw fkn^m them the 
character of the whole nation ; while the middling cinsaes of Rmn 
and Florence, and all the inhabitants of the country are nnnoiked, 
and generally unknovm. Yet, those who have raoged throafk 
the peopled villages of the Manhtan^ Pathum^ MUamm^ mi 
Piedminime territories : those who have penetrated the reeesKi 
of the jipetmmesj iheSaUne^ Umhrian^ and Sammiim nwiMtiim, 
vrill join the author in paying a just tribute to the innooeiice, lo tie 
simplicity, to the golden manners of these han>y r^cs. To ihme 
rq[ions and to their inhabitants vre may still, vrith strict proprietr, 
apply the verses of Virgil,— " 

lUic s alius et luitra feranim 
F.t ptlien^opmmi, parro^casnieia juvontus 
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fiacn DiUfli, Suietiqiw Fatres : 
Cula pndidtiaB aemt domiu '• 

r 

ic truth is, that the country pastors watch most careAiOy over 
norals of tlieir flocks, and cautiOQ4>oth sexes at a very early 
od against the dangers and the consequences of debauchery, 
le mention of the Italian peasantry naturaUy reminds me of 
* industry ; a virtue which maybe traced over every plain, and 
)vercd on almost every mountain, fron^the Alp$ to the SinUU 
}temna. The fertility of the plains of Mitan is proverbial, 
its exuberance is not more owing to nature, than to the skill, 
perseverance, and the exertions of the cuW^rator. Hence, 
re the felicity of the soil seems to foil, the inoutry of the l»- 
er still continues, and covers with vines and olive trees, thg 
i of Monte Seliccj near Padua^ and of the Superga near Jw- 
two mountains naturally as barren as Ilelveilyn or Penman-' 
r. The beauty and cultivation of the plains, which extend 
cen the j4lps and the jifw^ninesj are too well known to be 
T praised or described ; and he who has traveried them will 
be surprised thai a Gi*cck Emi>eror ( Michael Paleotogm) 
Id have supposed them in his admiration, to be the purlieus 
e terrestrial paradise. But Italian industry is not conQned to 
2 regions or fertility. From Bologna to Loreiio^ a distance of 
hundred and fifty miles, it has covered the coast of the Adria* 
ith rich harvests, and shaded the brows of the Apetminee 
verdure and foliage. It also displays its labours to the best 
ntage, and every where shows in fences, canals to water the 
^ > plantations, etc. a neatness of tllbge seldom witnessed and 

* Wild bcMU *tf ottare In hit woods abovad. 
And yoath,onabo<ii^parieDl. plottg^ ^ groud, 
Iiiiir'd to hardship and to hamely fara i 
Nor Tfserahlt af« la wantiof llwraf 
In (rcat rzamplat |9 Iha yoolhfal traiaii 

Nor are tha gada •ito'd with rina^a rf h ua 

Ills rjiihfal bed ia veva'd with t\mm i^f^U Dtjtim. 



his practice of irrigition, to very common botli ia ancient uhf^Midern llalyi and 
bofiii:; so very nutcrially to the progren of YegoulioBi b tntned into abcMi- 
ecnc by Virgil. 

Ki rum «&u»tDf aj|tr ■ori«Blib«gflMoat herbU. 
E«ir. suprrrilio clivoii tiifliitia nadaai 
Kiicit : lila cadena raac^ par 4aTia aw«Mw 
Sa&a cictv scaubnaq«a anratia na p at a t arta. 

C*ofp9t lib. i. 107. 

An.l «beo tb« ftary rnu too Safety pla}. 
\nd »hriTrird batba oa witb'rJBf JiWii d««qr. 
1 !ie wary |i!a^gbwaa. oa tb« mmmtK/b^t bniw . 
rii'bmt hii wtfrj rtonat hage mi i t i flow, 
A II 'I ratUiaf; down the fMka, largo ■a l ll l iw yMd, 
I . ui] 'i nil, Ihv tUii>ty ffTi r i-f lb. firM. Dtxdtr. 
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never surpassed even in (he best cultivated conntrios. And not 
these regions only, but the defiles of ScravaUe ; the lovely vales of 
the Arno and of the CUfiimnus^ of Tenn and of Reafe ; the skirts 
of / 'etntviii^ so often ravaged and so ollLen restored to cultivation ; 
the ort*hards that blow on the steeps o{ f'all^mhrosa^ and wa^e 
on the sunimils of 3Ionte Sumano : Iialy, all Italy, hlooming w 
the garden of God, from the Adriaiir to the Tuftcaftj from ihf 
Aip$ to the Ionian Sea, is a proof and a monument of the in- 
dustry and intelligence of its inhabitants. 

^' But the Italians sleep in the middle of the day, and lie stretched 
out under the porticos of the churches, or under ilio shade of ik* 
vine, when they ought to be working; therefore they are a lazy, 
sluggish race.'* The Italians, like the Sicilians and the Greeb. 
follow the example of their ancestors in this respect, and onlroN'T 
the call of nature, in reposing during the sultry hours, wbtola^ 
boui' is dangerous and the heal is intolerable. To compensate for 
this suspension, they begin their labours with the dawn, and pn- 
long them till the close of evening; so that the Italism sleeps less 
and labours more rn the four-and-twenty hours, than the Englisl 
peasant. The Italians seem always to have been early risers, is 
appears from many passages in Cicero*s and Pliny^s letters; ami a 
beautiful picture of domestic life drawn by Vii^il, will on this oc- 
casion recur to the recollection of the reader '. In all warm clV- 
niates, as the cool of the evening invites to amusenieut, so the fresh- 
ness of the morning seems to cull for labour and exertion: ani 
travellers would consult both their heallh and their pleasi;- ■. i 
they Would obey this call, and devote the sultry part of the ilav t 
rest, and the cool morning hours to curiosity and ;ippHc3!i>n. 
" But (say the enemies of Italy, and this indeed is the >in'u:e>: 
argunieni ihey produce) is not beggary a proof of iniiolonc!'. ;ind ii 
what country is a traveller so beset with beggars as in Iiaiv ) h-.' is 
pursued in the streets, tormented at church, and bosioirod bv xhirn 
at home. Their importunities are encoinaged by chai iiv aiii nr^r- 

* liuU, iilii prima quics medio jam nocti< ahjcta: 
(.iirrii-u!n v&iiiiii i-.t "omiiuiu -. oiin fmuinj, priiiiuiu 
(Jui i«)l<-r.irc colu ^iuiii ti nuiqur MiiU'n'i. 
iiuiio»)tiim ciuiruii «t «opii<is snucitul i^nrs, 
.Noctrm ..udeii< opi li, raiiiul.-i«qu<- ud I'iiuina Iop^u 
Excritl |M'ii>f'i; c.i^tuiii iitfirv.iie cubiit* 
t.tinjii^i«. 1 1 jMivli pjrros rdiiccrc aato>. 

jEn. ItL, via. 4.»-, 
>"«»» wlu'ii the niplii hi*r middle rare liad rode .... 
Tin- timr wlivii cur j boiisewivi'S \rsnt ihr b«xl: 
Wlu-n !i\ing nnbiTN nn thf Liuiili ih y !>pr(ad. 
Supi'ly tl;.' I.iiip. .;.,J LjII llie maitU lf> ri-f. 
With y..niiin$ iiiouiks .-iiid wiili li ilt-ojM'n'd ni'C? ; 
Tl'.y y\\ t'lP (Ii«i=fTby llir winking Lrjlii, 
.\i.(I \n thiir dai'f bhoiir ;>dd ilir uiKbt; 
Thu.^ frugolly ihry e^ni their cbiid:rn's Itreatl. 
\\\\' «incorrup!'-d l.i"p 'licir nnplfal hed. 
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voked by refusal } In short, wherever you gO| you are followed and 
leased by a crowd of impudent aud ollentimes sturdy vagrantA." 
This statement, (hough highly coloured, is not exaggerated ; at least, 
if confined to the southern provinces. In extenuation, I must ob- 
serve, that if the example of the ancients, and I pretend not to mAe 
the modern Iialians more perfect than their ancestors, can be ad- 
niitiod as an excuse, ihc moderns may plead it in their favour. 
Juvenal alone, not io.loud the page with useless quotations, fur- 
nishes a sullicient proof of the numbers of mendicants that crowded 
Rome in |ms time, in the following lines, which point out their sta- 
tions, iheir gestures, and their perseverance. 

(Uecus adulator, dirusque a jioiilo lalcUes 
])i|;uus Ariciuos qui mrndicaret ad axet 
Ulaiido^fiuc duvcxa; jaclarel liuia rliedo: *. 

'*Sat, iv. 1 1 6. 

r>ut without relying upon antiquity for an answer to this re- 
proach, ihe roador must be informed, that vagrants as numerous 
and as troubicsoiae may be seen in France, yi Spain, in Porta^, 
in some parts of Germany, and let me add, in Scotland and ip Irar 
land ; so that if b4*gg:try be a proof of idleness , tha inhabitants of 
all these countries must submit to the impu(atioirV But, U^ remove 
a charge so insultiug to thc! largest and most civilized poruon of the 
inhabitants of Europe, w<* need but to remember, tliat in all these 
countries there is uo legal provision for the poor, and that the needy 
and the distressed, instead of demanding relief from the parish, 
arc obliged to ask alms of the public. Perhaps, if it were possible 
to ralculate the number of those who live upon diarity in Italy and 
ill England, ^ve should find no great reason to triumph in the dif- 
ference. Iiegi^ary, without doubt, is sometimes the effect of indi- 
vidual, but cannot in justice be considered as a proof of national, 
idleness, sinre even amongst us, where ample provision is sup* 
posed to be made for all cases of distress, and where mendicancy is 
so siiirily pruhihih'd, yet objeets in real or pretended misery so* 
onea meet the eyt*, and in spite of law and police, infest our pub- 
li<* places. 

As for the nakedii:*ss of children in Italy, the want of furniture in 
houses, of {;lass in iiu* windows, and many other external marks of 
misery, every travelh^r knows how fallacious are such appearances, 
wlii( h are oeeasiuneil, not by the distress of the people, but by the 
niil«iiM*ss aud the st^renity of the climate. To admit as much air as 
possible is iIk; object in all southern countries; and in Italy at 



* A hIindflM'F flau'rYr, frnm *ninr brulgr or pjir 
Rji^'d lo ■ innni'riniK iBlaiilwof tUtCt 
l>r<rrvin„' fttill lu brg upm iIm rMil, 
And MrM eadi pj«iinc wap|;on anil iU toad. 
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present as well as anciently, the people of all classes delight intif- 
ing constantly in the open air ; a custom as salobrioas as il is ple»- 
sant in such a genial temperature as generally prevails beyond lie 
Alps. Hence the scenes of festive ci^03fnient and of private ii- 
dilgence are generally represented as taking place in the open ar, 
as in the Georgics. 

Ipse dies agitat feslos fnsmqiie per herbtm 
Ignis ubi in medio, el socii cratera corooiiit >. 

Gtorg. iL 5a 7# t 

And in Horace, 

Curnon sub alta Tel platano* tel hic 

Pinu jaceotes, tictemere, ct rosa 

Canos odorati capillos ^ 

Dam licet, Assyriaque oardo 

Ptotamus uocti * ? Carm, lib. ii. xi. 

Hence Cicero , as Plato before him, represents most of his dia- 
logues as taking place in some rural scene, as the second De Ugi- 
busy in an isl&nd formed by the Fihremu; the first, De Oi wimr, 
under a. plane tree, etc. all scenes as favourable to the activirrol 
the mind, as they are conducive to the health of the body. 

After all, a foreigner who has visited some of the great mam- 
facturiug towns, and traversed the northern and western parts of 
the United Kingdom, may ask with surprise, what right we haveto 
reproach other nations with their poverty and misery, when under 
our own eyes, are exhibited instances of nakedness, hlth, and dis- 
tress, exceeding all that has hitherto been related of liaij, of 
France, or of any country under heaven, excepting perhaps soiac 
of the Prussian territories. Qtiam in no$ legem saueimu* im- 
quant ! ^. 

We shall now proceed to another charge, " The Italians are 

■ Himself in nutic pomp, oa holy-days, \ 

To rural pow'rs • just obbtioa p«ji, | 

And on Uie green kii careless limbs displays } 

The hearth is in the midst ; the herdsmen round 

The cheerful fire, proroke his health in gobtels cMlaqfd. 

* Thns beneath this Wky shade. 
Thus in cartrless freedom laid. 
White Assyrian essence sheds 
Liquid firifrance on our heads. 
While we lie with roses crown'd. 
Let the cheerful bowl go round. 

* Alas! what laws, of how ••rere a strain, 
Xcainjt onrselfcs wc tfaougliflculT ord.tin. 

Fiur..:. 



^e and cruel, and too mtich ia ibe habk or saeriflctng 
life to vpnge:^ce and passiou. " II would almust be a piiy 
k* this rliargOi the siippost^d certainty of which has Turnished 
B novelists, paiikulurly those of the fair sex, with so much 
ch excellent matter for dpscHplioii ; dungeons and friars^ 
|l and assassms, carcases aad spectres. But, peier€* aPtuM 
mmlmime ret^ih \ We must leave these stories lo nurseii, 
labfes of whatever age Ihey may be, whether in or out of 
fsery* The Italian is neiUier vindictive nor cruel j he is 
ind passionate. His temper, tike his climate, habitually 
d serene, is sometimes agitated by hlaek and tremendous 
L and these storms, though transient, often produce most ]a> 
He catastrophes. An unexpected insult, a hasty word, oc- 
\u quarrel; l^olh parties lose their leniper; daggers are 
f and a mortal blow is given ; the whole transaction is over 
Ii that the by-sianders have scarce time to notice, much less 
tent it »* The deed is considered, not as the elTeci of delibe^ 
nice, but of an i[ivoluntai7 and irresistible impulse ; and the 
rator, generally repentant and horror-sirm k at his own mad* 
I pilled and allowed to fly to^sonie forest or fastness. Such 
jpieliy of the Italians, and such ilie assassination too common 
b great towns, yet not near so common as has of^en been re- 
pd. It is the cfTect, not of a sanguinary, but of a fiei^ 
h it was prevalent at all times in southern countries^ and 
fc cliecked by the severity and activity of a good goveninicsjit, 
Ihc two goveniments under which this atrocity is the most 
|^«i the one is too indulgent and tlae other too indolent ; 
mm the papal magistrate forgives^ and the Neapolitan nc* 
the criminal, they both eventually encourage and propagate 
^e, Yel the remedy is easy and obvious. A prohibitlen, 
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\ iuilior, * tdi one of lib joang compaui^Qf^ liapp«ned to fie pftv^t it m 
I wliich bail iiprly tfrmiiMled in i very tr«;;ic iiiimi«r. Wttiitng nr\y iji 
|m llMffmts of j4ntiumt he tiw « cmd ind « Iwy diipuriug ; tU« ikmb 
llfid nd of a mitd ben^rofftil rotuileaatitVt tlio ^J ^^out uid mpaitmt ; 
^ the man KiMtd d>i boj by ibe eolkr, xht bof iimg|b^ ud fiaiiiif 
te,lLi(i necoonr lo lilovi ; iK« old mjin bot« Mvefil Mifokm w fk 
|p«lieaec, vthtn^ ill on a Middtm, iii» cotour c banned la « tivid piJcv ^ ^f9i 
Iflsiftfrjr leituiY of bis f«c« became abtoltiif-ty driooniac. H* bdd tbi 
|pit wtib bu left haodf took bis ktitk out o( bis pocLrt i^iilt bis rigbti tod 
H to bii tcttb Us open it ; lb<* boy seemed iemibta of bit fate, lotl alt f&mw of 
ki mi. wu tinkleg Iti ihr ground witb tmt. W« ifinnadiatclj if qiped m and 
^ mm"t arm, we look tbfl knife out of bk batid, and meticd lb« boy : Ibc 
I QH retUlaacc, lad tMnnd tar mmt tuinutca totally imottible ti mhml wm 
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under ihe severest peMlty, to cari7 anus of any description. Thb 
remedy has been applied with full success by the French, whUe 
masters of the south ; and by the Austrians, while in posses&ioQ of 
the north of Italy. 

But, in justice to the Italians, every impartial traveller mosi 
acknowledge, that murder, that is deliberate assassiuation, is \m 
uncommon among them ; tlial they are very seldom prompted loii 
by jealousy, of which they are by no means so susceptible asMwe 
writers would persuade us, and scarcely ever tempted to it hf iki 
vile, hellish love of money, which, in France and in England impdf 
to many miscreants, after a cool calculation of possible profii, to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of their fellow creatures. Lm 
robbers arc rarely met with at present ; like the ghosts that swii 
in tiie air during the darkness of the night, they are often ulld 
of, but never sesn ; and a traveller, excepting in lime of iAmioii, 
war, or civic dissensions, may pass the jilpt and the ^peumma, 
and traverse the dreary Campagna^ and the uninhabited PJmH 
(marshes), by day or by night, without alarm or niolesiation. Ids 
not expect to hear the bloody scenes that stain the annals of A- 
rence^ Genoa, or fenise^ quoted as proofs of national crvki. 
Such scenes disgraced ancient Greece and Rome ; stain the fap^ 
of Dutch and German, of Spanish and Portuguese history ; aadbrc 
been renewed in the French Revolution, with a profusion of Uood. 
a refinement in cruelty, and an enormity of guilt unparrallded ii 
the records of the Universe. But these crimes belong, not to ik 
nation, but lo the species. The earth, under all its climaies. itf 
too often drunk the blood of man shed by his brother, and whilr i. 
crios to heaven for vougeaneei proves in spite of philosophisoL ihi: 
man, when left to tiie workings of his own corrupted hesm, bi- 
comes the most cruel of savai^es, the foulest of nionslors. HV ouy 
conchulc, that ncilluM* the history nor the mannei's of Italy pivseiii 
more frequent or more ai^gravaied features of cruelty thaathuM .f 
any other nation ; and that all accusations against them en ihi> 
head, are the eifusious of hasty pn'judice and of superficial ot- 
s<'rvaliou. 

Tiius, I have now reviewed, and, I conceive, rcfiitcd the principi 
charges against this celebrated people. The lesser impuutiois 
thongii sung by |X)els, repeated by novelists, and copied again 3fri 
again liy ephemeral tourists, may be pissed over in silent rooUHipL 
as unworthy the notice of the reader and the tra^-eller He ^bft 
from the knavery or the innkeepers, reasons against the honesi? 
of a nation, orjudgesof its character f^oni the acconiplislni^ts ii( 
a few wandering artists, may indeed imagine that Italy is peoplrf 
wit!) rogues aud swindlers, and produces nothing but dancers aiii 
buflbous, singers and fiddliTs. Uut, upon the same principles k 
must conclude, that the French nation is cntiix^ly composed of cim&» 
and hair-dressers, and that England herself, even England, i*^ 
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Koiher of heroes, of patriots, offttttesmen, has Airnished Europe 
with nmliiiig more than grooms and jockies, cotton and woolleu 
■lanufhrturers. 

M'hnt tlien, it nvill be asked, is the rent character of the modem 
Italians ? It will not, meihinks, be dinirult to ascertain it, whA we 
consider the part which tlie modern Italians have acted in history, 
and compare it wiih (he part which their ancestors performed. The 
latter were a bold and free people. Their love of liberty showed 
itself in the varions wiiraonwealths that rose up in every part of 
AuMnia^ and at len^ it settled and blazed forages in the Komaii 
Republic. The former have given tho same proofs of the same 
iipirlt. They have covered the fti(;e of the same country with free 
Slates, and at length beheld, with a mixture of joy and Jealousy, 
the grand republic of f>Mr>«, tho daughter and almost the rival 
of Rome, stand forward the bulwark and the glory of Italy. The 
ancient Romans, by their arms, founded the most eslensive, the 
most flourishing, and tho most splendid empire, that ages ever 
witnessed in their flight. The modem Italians, by their wisdom, 
have acquired a mon* permanent, and perhaps a mora glorious do- 
minion over ihe opinions of mankind, and still govern the wortd 
liy their religion jind their taste, by their arts and their sciences. 
To the ancient Italians, we owe (he plainest, the noblest, the most 
majestic language ever spoken ; to the modem, we are indebted 
for (he softest and sweetest dialcrt, whirh human lips ever uttered. 
Tfae ancient Romans raised the Pantheon ; the modem erected the 
Vatican. Tli(« former boast ofthe age of Augustus, the latter glory 
in that of l.eo. The former have given us Virgil, the lailer Tasso. 
la which of these respects are the modem Italians unworthy of 
til^ir ances(oi*s ? 

Through (lie whole of (heir history we observe :tnd applaud 
the s:inie love of liberty, the s:imc unbroken spirit, tlic same 
palriodsni, (lie same perseverance, the same attachment to letters, 
the same deiestalion of barbarism and of barbarians ; and in 
■hort, the same active, towering, and nagniflcent spirit, that 
so glorionsly ilistingiiished the Romans. How then can we pre* 
same to tax them with the feeble vices of a degraded and' sub- 
jngatcd tribe ? with ignorance, cowardice, and general degcne- 
VBcy ? The Italians, it is true, have never been able lo unite the 
Mates of their own country, in order to give it all its force, and to 
ewiMe it to exert all its energies, as the Romans did; still have they, 
Mlc the Romans, succeeded in extending their conquests far and 
avide, and imposing a new yoke on half the nations of the world. 
Bat let it be remembered, that in the first as well as in tfae last of 
these projects, the Italians have been opposed not by their own 
countrymen (tnly, but by the Germans, by (he French, ami by the 
fipanianhi, no longer tribes of wandering, divided, undisciplined 
savages. Imt nii«;hfv pnonirehies, united e:irh under one chief, and 
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employing for ibe aliainment oTits object, the numbers of ancint 
times direcied by the skill and by the experience of modem dm. 
With such diflicultles in opposition to their vast designs, wemayliii 
allowed to doubt whether the Romans themselves would hate sk- 
ceeded in the conquest of the Cisalpine Gaul, and still more, whe 
ther they could ever have extended their dominion one foot berad 
the precincts of Italy. 

From these observations I think, I may foirly be allowed loeoi- 
clude, that a nation which has thus, dnriogsomany nges, contiiMi 
to act so great and so glorious a part in the history of mankind, ttat ^ 
has thus distinguished ilself in every branch of human atiaiBna^ 
and excelled all other people, not in one, but in every inteUecftoi 
accomplishment ; that such a nation most be endowed wilk Ae 
greatest virtues that have ever enobled any human society. 

It may perhaps be asked, ''why, with the same talents aii viik 
the same virtues, the Itatians do not now make the same figveii 
the history of the world as their ancestors ?" The answer appms 
to me obvious. To induce man to shake off his natural indoleicc^ 
and to esert all his energies, either urgent pressure, or gIffioB 
rewards are necessary. Now, the ancient Romans fought first far 
their safely and very existence, and afterwards, when imniieit 
danger was removed from their city, they entered the lists of Cme 
and combated for the empire. of the World. In both cases, aU 
their powers and all their virtues were called into action, eiiher 
to s.ivc their country or to crown it with immortal glory. The oh> 
dcm Italian has neither of these motives to arouse his natiural ma:- 
nanimity. His person, his property, his city even are safe, wba;- 
ever may be the issue of the contests of which his country is either 
the object or the theatre. Whether the French or Russians, ibe 
Germans or Spaniards gain the victory, the Italian is doomed siiU 
to bear the foreign yoke. His inactivity and indiCTereoce in \he 
struggle are therefore excusable, because prudent. Quid inier- 
est cut serciam, cliteilas dum partem meas '. As for glory md 
empire, to them, Italy divided and subdivided as she is, and kepi m 
a stale of political palsy by the intrigues or the prepondentic: 
power of her transalpine enemies, to them Italy can have no pre- 
tension. But ir some happy combination of events should de- 
liver her from foreign influence and unite her many states oiK'e 
more under one head, or at least in one common cause, the cause 
of independence and of liberty, then Europe might confidently ex- 
pect to see the spirit and the glory of Rome again revive, and tbe 
valour and perseverance which subdued the Gauls and routed ihe 
Cimbri and Teutones again displayed in chastising the insolence A 
the French, and in checking the incui*sions of the Germans. Sbf 

* Phcctlnu. — What imports it tome ^vbo is my mastery so knig as I must cam «r 

panniiTj ; 
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Id rise even higher, aad assoming the character, which her si- 
ion^ ber feriility, and her population naturally give her, of mn- 
of the south, she might unite vrith Great Britain, the rival and 
enemy of France, in restoring and in supporting that equili- 
ni of povrer so essential to the freedom and to the happiness of 
>pc. • 

at whether Italy be destined to re-assume her honours, and to 
y onco. inore an age of glory and of empire ; or whether she 
exhaustJM her portion of felicity, and is doomed to a state of 
eless bondage and dependence, it is not for man to discover. In 
mean time, deprived of that sceptre of empire, which Heaven 
^entrusted to her handlD humble the pride of tyrants and to pro- 
opprest nations, to portion out kingdoms and provinces, and to 
y at pleasure the dominion of the Universe, she has assumed 
milder but more usefhl sovereignty of the Intellectual world, 
reigns the acknowledged queen ofpoetry dud of music, of paint- 
lid of architecture ; the parent of all the sciences thatenlighteoi 
II the arts that embellish human life '. 

Tida, when speaking ofViBieiila) Mperiority, barsU into the foUowinf iUmi 
•ciry and patriotism truly Yirgilian. Though we ctnnoty perhaps, partake tha 
jret we may enjoy the beauty of the ferae and the parity of the langnage. 

Dii, Komc intlig*lH I Troja taqa* aador Apollo, 
Untk fCiHpft AMtniai c«li m tollit ad Mr; 
llanr Ml|M^apC«rrt iMdem prokiboto LatikJi. 
Artibu* «dHHM •napur, fttadiitqM Mincni*, ^ 
Italia, rx peetcs doeeat polditfrriaM Romal 

Vc goiU of Romao birth ! and PboibMi, Ihoa. 

Braeath whosa haoda tba Trajaa diy nM#, 

\^'hroce apnwf oar f lorioos nco, forbid at Uaat ^ 

That this last, noblaat raaaaat of o«r famo 

Should e'ar bo lost to Latioa. Italy 1 

In aru, ia leaniinf aay'at lbo« still ntti, 

Vihilm iiuM shall lasti aad tboo. aMJoatic Roaa, 

n*> still th' lostmctreaa of dh^frataful world, 

Thovgh tbon vt Qmw no moic. 




CONCLUSION. 



Thb Audior has now not only cloned his Italinn TooTt iM 
minated iherefleciions which il naturallj w^gffiiMj^ ajtiil he ibi 
himself that in hia iprogreaa throiif;|i l|ii conntiyy be tid& fttH 
the engagement which he eniered into in ihe prelfii^, and nM 
the ancienia for* hia guidea. In fact,. howjQver he may bavi* b«4 
smitten with the fiice ot nature, or delighied with the works oT a^ 
' ^^e hats seldcwi fisuled to inform the reader bow tliQ writcn«(m- 
tjlpquity have descril>ed the former, and what moupmeois 
are recorded, that may enler inU^ epmpetiljon with the 
From this double comparison, which penades the whole 
and was indeed in the Author's miod oi^f its priacipal 
he thinks he may draw the folUmisf iflaeMen, all ihrW'^lif 
AMrourable to modem Italy. 

In the first place, that the seenery nnd the uatoral In lifc'tf 
that country are nearly the same as they were iji the timet tfte 
Romans. In the second place, that the lanmj^, ma&ii^^Mia 
of living, and character of the modem, iljpneariy ilie $ii»e m 
those of the ancient Italians: and thirdly, that Italy was iji geiad 
as prosperous during the years iuiniediately precedy^ the Frcvi 
revolution, as it has ever perhaps been at any perioooL' iis liidtf? 
subsequent to the reigu of Augustus. The first inference pr^eiis 
no dilTiculty that has not been, at least implicitly, removeii aiier 
in the course of the Tour itself, or in the reflections that jaltffw U. 
The second, it is conceived, follows naturally flnom the obsa^^«M 
made in the body of the work, and if ihey be accifrue, U mfwan 
tible. The third may astonish many of my readers, and » it « 
very opposite to our early conceptions on the subject, requlieiiH^ 
ther elucidation. 

Population and cultivation may be considered as the mosi pn^ 
minent indications of prosperity, and these two objects mti:^ thtfv- 
fore be taken into consideration on both sides. The populaiKWC^ 
Italy under Augustus, for It continuecL to decline rapidly for^^TftsJ 
ages aften>ards, cannot easily be ascertained ; it has been siaW 
by some writers to have amounted to six and thirty niilUotts. I tf 
inclined to suspect that this calculation is considerably exaggen- 
ted. We learn from Strabo, that at the period of which we m 
speaking, several ancient towns in Italy and particularly in Sam- 
nium, had either entirely disappeared, or had dwindled into n)> 
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Itkff^^. The labours of agricultws were ihen carried on princH 
pally by sbves, n njodo whkh cannot be cori^idei'od iiifaTOurabte to 
pepulaiion. To ihis we may add, that ihi^ civil and social wan 
wbich had siicceeiied each oiU<*r wiih such rapidity, and such dc-* 
lasiaiiuti previous to Augustus's tin a I e^tablii^liiui nt^ bad occusioucd 
a dimtnution In population not to be rcpLaced by the tranquilUlyaf 
the latter years uf ibat Empjeror'a reign'* Moreover, the lawi 
paiised by that prince tor the cncotiragciiienl of matrimony^ would 
ncn i>F have occurred la a legislator in a conn try abounding in pa^ 
pulalian, a^ the remedy ift never culled Tor, till ihc effeci^ of the 
dJstcuuppr an' felt. The number of qolanips, amounting lo eight 
and iwt niy'j which be established in different parts of Italy, may 
be eonsidei-ed as :m evidence of depopulation, asexceptln},' the con- 
fiscaiionsot the iriumviratc,a prince^ who like Augiii^liis^ alTecied lo 
govern with Justice and even wilh clcmrnfV, could uol be supposed 
la make room for colonicB by iln iV, uni of !fn> original and 

Inoirciisivi* proprietors. The putUi. ...u,...unis of Virgil* refer to 
Uie same evil, aial considering ilie accunicy of the auibort may be 
ailniilted as siiisfarlory proofs tif its reality. 1%, 

Ufluc, ttie c'loipieni Imueiiiatiuii^ of Lucan, which t have cited 



a Tlietoekl war^ar ibit iHSlweeoth^ E^mamabd Uip Itttbo lriL«t, tli« mil 

^^ » « a Ifarim and Syllm, bttwv<;ii Cmmr in4 FMi|H;7« ImIwc^p tbc TrIofif%tn toj 

^km Co«if iraloft. ftud m flue, that l!«tite«irAi}gatliii ind Apluefp «ll took pkmlm* 

ltk« jfttr (i( r«ci{iii! 6^i tDtl ^14, ttiitt k, jztifcliCiiit M^irutj f<ari* Xbulifil Hit 

tiilulir, Ami prultaiily contributed nMir« to its ikifittituiii thiu tiiy rnulc^ 

BieBnlfi.1 iu Ih tijittir) p u»l Lxrtptiiig cvan iLc iii««Maiior Aniiilial— 'Arc* ^ttnl^ik 

■ . rrhi fmtutf^n imtntut •, *np Florii*. lliti uppiiiiar| C«fil«il UsimiUiih J %% 

a\ (Ic^lriicUun uf mmih^ oF t1i« nio^l itndfDl nalbns, and not* Um tif tW iriuit 

ytouloui dlii'i ill ftaly. To tbr^ wmrt mt mty add th«« S«r«>lt«i^«Bd the hituiM 

imkmm «rrS|1irt9rl»^t>^5e»to^ia^«Dd ofr^fllivu ; «ilt of wba^ «l#i on/ finisgia 

ifcii ««M«J Om ctTq»ic)i9 <^ amdi bteoi). and tUe dt^irtitAlkiii or«oiMti«rtbl« lr*pti of 

wiViry, IVbi » ti> (l*c«« icUw «id %^iiib1f« raufi't iiF iSrpo^ii&itkMi, «« odd lU# lil**! 

Ii^ QiMt t^«luil aici'iit of aiy A fnitf^l i^iiril ot hhmMmk mA d 

pililwcf. w iPftvilanl «i9otig llie ILoMiii ia lli« ff« ol AHiWlii t w« 

to quisilioa tUe gr«at poptilalioo ot IUil| tt lliAl iwrUidi 



Ltefl. 



^ 5»«liiniiii» Ckt. €ei4r, Au^. 4tS* 




T%« piiw ibffKmwl I* 1^ wan \% pntl 
1%i ftrUi Iktilliiw 1* iMtUrfuiii mt i 

Tb< rnel^ h^Uh <n tlfwflim'l bia 



9r|ite ilM 4»ttfUtl«Bi gl AiBil»«f» vm Hum mPmk^ mtmw^ptAmmtk 
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upon a fornner occasion, proTeibat in his time, ibongh no civil war 
or interior calamity had intervened, the very vicinity of the Capital 
itself vras very thinly inhabited ; an evil vrhich he poetically asr 
cribes to one single battle in the contest which he celebrates. Hii 
words, even when a due allowance is made for the fictions of the 
poet, and the exaggeration of bis style, bear so much upon the 
point, that I think it necessary to insert them. 

Non alas htpc carpsk edax, noDimcnlMpie reraa 
Putm destituit : crimen d?ile Tidenms, 
Tot Ticmt urbes. (generis quo torba redacta est 
HuoMni P toto popali qui oasciniur orbe 
Nee mu rot implere Tins nee potfuoBOt agros. 
Urbt DOS una capk ; vineto fouore coimni mr 
Hesperut segetts; stat tectis putris aTitis 
lo DoUos niitura domus <. 

'" tSk, viL 397. 

Now, as to cultivation, Italy, with all its fertility, did not, ^ 
seems, produce a suilicienl quantity of corn to supply ibe wabrf 
her own inhabitants; for even so early as the reign of AngHK, 
Egypt had become the granary of the Capital, and that praee. 
after the defeat of Antony, employed his troops ui clearing the dif- 
ferent canals that bordered tlieiVtY^. in order to facilitate thetHK- 
port ot grains from that river lo OiHa. This evil continued to ii- 
crease ^^ith singular rapidity, and Rome was frequently alaised. 
and sometimes visited by famine. A stormy winter, or the coab- 
niiation of an unfavourable wind in the then imperfect state of m- 
vigation, excited the most dreadful apprehensions, and sometimes 
roused the degenerate populace to deeds of useful violence, ihit 
the love of liberty would have ennobled and consecrated as aels of 
heroism. Once indeed the Emperor Claudius was assailted, and 
nearly driven out of the Forum. Upon this occasion, Tadtns ob- 
serves that Italy used formerly to supply distant regions wiib pro- 
visions, but that, in his time, instead of trusting to its fertility, tbe 
existence of the Roman people was committed to the winds aod to 
the waves^ 



' Et'o now behold where waste IlespcriA lies, 
^'Ikerc empty cities shock our moomfnl eyes \ 
CntOQch'd by time, oar infamy they stand. 
The marks of citiI discord's mord'roos hand. 
Bow is the stock of human kind brought low I 
Walls want inhabitanls.aud hands the plonch. 
Our fathers' fertile fields bj sUtcs are till'd. 
And Rome with drep of foreign lands is fill'd. 

> Slict. 18. 

^ At licrciilc olim ox Kaliic regionibus looginquas io proviocias oo^meativfois- 
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Bolh the depopulation of Italy and the decay of cultivation are 
* aicribedy by some authors, not to the civil wan only but tethe ac- 
cumulation of property, and to the extent and luxury of villas and 
gardeoi. The latter cause has always appeared to me unsatisfac- 
tory. TIic Roman villas were large and costly, and their gardens 
were extensive; but the former could not occupy many acres, and 
the latter, after all, mere pleasure grounds and regular walks and 
plantations. Parks or large enclosui*es, comprehending whole ter- 
ritories in their circumference, were, I believe, first introduced by 
the northern barbarians for the purpose of hunting; an amuse- 
^ ment which, with war, constituted the whole business and employ- 
ment of their existence. The Romans used to divert themselves 
occasionally with the chase of wild boars, but the forests which 
bordered the coasts of Lalium and of Eiruria, and the wild re- 
cesses of the Apennines afforded the means of that diversion in 
abundance, and rendered all artificial woods unnecessary. 

As to villas, they were not so much spi*ead over the whole country 
in the manner they are in England, as crowded together in certain 
. ftshionable regions. Thus, while the environs of Romey the Alban 
-% Mount, the banks of the Tiber and of the Anio, and all Campania 
' ttid its coasts seem to have been covered with seats, the recesses 
I of Satiiutj and the windings of the Apenmnes^ though as beautiful 
/: and much cooler, and more salubrious, were almost deserted. Ho- 
t nee mentions only one neighbour, Cerviusj who perhaps existed 
Kj only in verse ; and the younger Pliny tells us that his fKends, fivm 
j(, ike neighouring towns j occasionally break in upon his studies with 
,r a seasonable inteiruption, an expression which seems to imply that 
ar^ there were few or no villas in the immediate vicinity. NuUm 
\. maeesMiiae togas, says the latter, in another epistle, speaking of the 
jr same villa ', nemo arcessitar ex proximo^. 
Ij; That these villas were numerous it must be acknowledged, at 
^ ^ Pliny himself had four at least, and his mother-in-law as many ; 
^ Cicero had six, if not more, which, from their beauty or rather from 
^j his attachment to them, he calls oeelloe Italim^\ and as neither 



\ ; nee nunc iDrocnnditate laboralnr ; sed Africtm potius et ^^tnm ( 
Wivibiisqiw et casibui^ita populi Romani permiutfit — Ammal^ xii. 43. 

«* Fonmrriy iodeetl ihey carried prorisions from all the counlries of Italy inlo ibe 
aatmt provinces ; nor can we now compUun of any want of fertility, but we prefrr 
^■fkhig ow of Africa a«d Egypt* tnd the \\^u of the Roman people if OMMnitted to 
•hipf, and to the chances of the ocean. " 

« Hnr. lib. ii. Sat. vi. 77.— Ptin. Epist. lib. is. Ep. 36. 

> Lib. V. Epist. G. 

^ There is noocca^on for the toga ( f. e. to bedrest) : there are no callcn (roB 
Hie neighbourhood. 
4 The nres of lulv. 

il. 2ri 
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Cicero nor Pliny were numbered tmong the mqpt opvlete oftkcir 



time, ym nmy rafipoee that person^ of larger fbrmne posaemela 
greater nmnb«r. Bot after all, a TiUa with merely a gardciv 
pleasure grounds annexed, does notoccnpy moch space in pnp»- 
llon to the extent of the country; nor is there nny renson to beUM 
thai Che most magnificent Tilla of the Romans ooYcred amy coari- 
derdlt space; since the celebrated Tilla Tibiurtina of Hadrim, 
whidl'^eontainSd not only imitations of the most remarfcahleei- 
ices in the empire, but a repro^enlation of the infernal regions, ari 
of the Elysian fields, even this imperial residence with allim appm* 
tenances did notoccnpy a space of seven miles in circamfenMs 

The accnnnilation of kinded property therefore, or the tatifim 
iia^ as Pliny the Dder calls overgrown estates, se^ns to bavehm 
a more probable canse of the evil of which we are 8p6alBPg;andllii 
csluse which had reached a very alarming pitch en^glj^e n^ifll 
Augustus, arose from the facility which the civil w^pj^j^od ttemk 
sequent proscriptions afforded of amassing wealth ; as tiie vimri^ 
dom failed to bestow the h^ and houses of the vnnqvished ifm 
his (kalends yid supporters,"^ HH sometimas even npoto the spies ml 
the lowest instruments of the party. Thus we find^ that the «Mi 
territory of Crmtianm, with no small portion of the neighbomi^ 
districts, was given up by Augustus Caesar to his vetertes; km 
this donative we may calculate the extent of his largesses lo In ia- 
timate firiends. What, in fact, must have been the ineoBK 4 
Agrippa, who could erect at his own expence, and vri thorn iaeat- 
venience, such an edifice as the Pantheon, and at the same tine 
supply Rome with more than one hundred fountains, all omawa- 
led with columns, and with statues ? We may go fiinhor bar I. mk 
date the origin of these excessive incomes so early as the usarftt- 
tion of Sylla. Crassus, whose immense fortune was accuBHriiMd 
under the influence and perhaps from the conflscntions of xlal Dic- 
tator , is supposed to have possessed more than five miliicas stort- 
ing. Antonius, Cicero's colleague, besides his estates in Itatr.vai 
proprietor of the whole \%\9Ln^o{ C^haUemioj aiid hadeMUda 
new city in it at his own expence : and in thexeign of Au^sins.! 
single individual of no rank or fame, Claudius Isidorus, iLt.u.li be 
had suffered considerable losses in the course of the civil wais Wl 
at his death four thousand one hundred and sixteon slaves, ito< 
thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, two himdred and Cfly Iboasaii 
-sheep, goau, swine, etc. and i» money fifteen hundred thoadii 
pounds sterling. 

This evil increased to an extent almost incredible under ih;?Er 
perors; and we lind in Nero's lime, that six Romans, who ivorjpS 
to death by that tyrant from motives of avariee, wore in possrssiA 
of one-half of Africa ! in fine, in the reign of HoBorins, after tk 
division of the empire, and indeed at the very period of its swil 
rapid decline, a Roman patrician, or one of the first rank, wasflf- 
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posed to enjoy an annual revenue of four hundred thousand pounds 
iterlingi not including the provisions supplied by hisesutes for the 
use of his table. One fourih of that sum was necessary to consti- 
tute a niodenie income. Now, at this very period, when the opu« 
lenco of the Uoniaii nobles was so excessive, the reader will be sur» 
prised to learn (hat a very considerable part of Italy, and that part 
tlie most fertile, was nearly converted into a desert. Yet that such 
was the fact, wc find unquestionable proof in the Epistles of St. Am- 
brose, then Bishop of i)/t7ii#i, an cyc-witness of the scene which he 
describes. De Bonanmai veniens urhe a tergo Claieniam^ ip^ 
9am Boiioniafn, Muiiaam, Rhegium dereKnquebas; in dexiera 
erat Brixillum ; a fronie oeenrrebai Plaeentia veterem nohiliia^ 
itm ipto adliiic nomine sonans: ad Iwoam j4peimini inculia m^ 
gerafujt, ei florcnthitimorum quondam popu/orum coMieila eamtir 
derabaf, atqne affectu relegebas dolenii. Tot igittir »emiruk^ 
rum urhium cadareraj ierrarumque sub eodem eanspeciu espo^ 
sita funera . . in perp$kium yroMiraia ae diruia '. This pic* 
Uire, thou^^h evidently copied from a well known passage in Sulpi- 
cius*s Epistle to (Cicero, must be considered ts an exact represea- 
tatiun, and exhibits a scene of desolation sufficiently extensive and 
melaneholy. 

Ilul the (ii^popnlation here deplored was the result not of an inci- 
dental invasion, nor the consequence of a few disastrous years; it 
was the operation of the mililai^ system established under the Em- 
pen)rs, and liad bcM^n in gradual progression during the three pre<* 
ci^iing rcnlnries. Pliny, who wrote his natural History under 
Vespasian, observes, that in Laiium^ fifty-two tribes had perished 
utterly, sine reJifsgiiJt ^ and points out M^veral towns even in (ktm^ 
pania itM^lf, that bad either disappeared or were in a stale of rapid 
4leeay. He also nuMitioni several temples uegieeted and falling Into 
ruin, even in places near Home; aud frequently employs siieji ex- 
pressions as xunt reliquitr .... jam lota ahiit .... 
quondam uhcrrima* multitudinis^^i'lR. all of which are evidently 
indications of a lierreasing population, and of a country on the 
decline. 

■ Ami). V\ns\. "(j.-(U>iiuD|; from the city gf Rologna, you left Ixliiml yon 
Ctateriia. UrKr^nj iu if, Motlcna, and Rlif*;ium ; on your ri'^ht wat BriiiHuB; ia 
front Claciulia mrf \imi, %viiost* ter? name proHaims her aiirieiit nobility ; on the left 
you \iMvi-.l wiili pits tliiMiiinillivateil (l»t rich of the Aiioonints ami cootemplaird 
ottranil o\iri..;.;n. uilli !torrowfal fti'iin;:*, the fnrliricil (ilam of nalioiii formerly 
ll<tiiri^liiii;; .iiiii prii^j-.ri.iiit. The skelrtons ihon of m many lialf-dciDoliihnI HtieA, 

nil J th* iniii^ of ri iinlriift, an> all romprelicn'tcd in one view dilapidated 

nil I ii\ri riii(.\.ii r..r «'%!'>'. 

* \\ iihiiiit It M\iii:; a tract' behind tlien. 

^ 'I here an: ili«* rinniiii h.i* now entirely di«appoare«l formerly an 

nbutt'laut nmlutudc, etc. 

26. 
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Tbe dqioiMilftlioii of Italy hu, I know, ben 1# lout's 
the vast increase of Rome, and to the namral teadency 
<^Hilent provindab ever hare to desert the tmtUril^er their ^ 
score coontry, and to establish themsdvesintiiecaiAal^ Dvi^ 
the era of liberty this evidently was not the case; fDryvenotenif 
find the Republic discharging the snrplns of its popniatioB in ci^ 
lonies, bat we are informed that the Senate, ^ an aqireaa eider, 
prohibited tho establishment of Italian provindals in the City, 9 
ordered twelve thousand Latins, who ted settled there* to i ~ 
hcMse. . An expression of the histortan, Itewever, Amn t 
penalty of the Itallhift, and the commencement of the evi'; ytt 
long after this event, vrhich tooii pl^ce in the year^if Boaw MS^ 
many of the Italian tovms were extremely popahHis, inaoondi tiM 
Padua ahme counted five hundred Roman knights amwig hetd^ 

" Under the Emperors, whon not food^y and sometimes raiaaM, 
bntevfry convenience and almostajn luxury jrere pnnki 
gratis Ibr the Roman people; whenDaths fhrnhhcddh wMh iqpi 
magnificence were open for their accommodation, nndpbyaaai 
races and combats vrere exhibited daily and almoat hourly fi 
amusement ; when porticos and groves, and temples and 
nades, without number, offered them shade and shelter at all I 
and in all seasons : in short, when a thousandTounlaiiis [ 
out rivers to refiresh them, and all the wants of nature were si^ 
plied without labour or exertion ; then the idle, the indigent, aai 
tbe effeminate inhabitants of Italy, and indeed of all the provinoesi 
flocked to Rome, and crowded its streets with an useless aai 
burtbensome multitude. To this overgrovm population, ttai 
formed of the dregs and the vagrancy of the subjugated comtfrio, 
Seneca refers with temper, Lucan with contempt, and Jnv^ial frit 
indignation. 

NdapoMim bntj Qoiriles, 
GnetiD QibcBy 
Jam pridcm Sjnn b Tibcrim defluxit Oraatei *« 

/mr. 5^. uL6o.6s. 

It may appear singular, but itis true, that the populatioaof Roai 
increased as the empire declined, and was never p^haps j 

< Jam tum mnllitiidiDe ■Uenigenaruin urbem onertote. — 7^ Zfp. Eb. 
> Etco at that period the ckj was oTerbvrthcned with a multitiule of alieok 

' I bate in Rooie a Grecian town to findi 
To see tbe senm of Gnecc transplanted here, 
Kcceir'd likr *ods, is what I caanot bear . . . « 
Obicrne Orontea, diTing under g^ond, 
Conrey^ bis wni(:h to Tibrr's biufirrr <bores 
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than during the inanspicious reign of Honorios, nhaD the barbarians 
who had ovcrnin the distant provinces, made inroads into Italy 
itself, and forced the terrified iuhabilanu to seek for protection in 
the Capital. To ascertain the amount of this population would be 
difficult, especially as the most learned authors disagree in their 
calculations ; but, whatever its amount may have been, it may justly 
be surmised, that it was not either at this, or at any preceding 
period, a very efficient cause of the depopulation of Italy. The 
British Capital may possibly contain as many inhabitants as Rome 
did during any, even the most flourishing era of its empire ; and it 
still continues to increase both in size and ia population, withoot 
any prqudice to the cultivation of the country or to the prosperity 
of the country towns. The real causes of the depopulation of Italy 
under the Emperors were the unsettled state of the Roman consti- 
tution, the accumulation and the uncertainty of property, and the 
pressure of taxation ; evils residting iurariably from a military and 
a despotic government, and more destructive in their effects in one 
century than all the wars, famines, and pestilences that have ever 
afflicted mankind. 

The same bane of public prosperity that preyed upon the re- 
sources of Italy under the Caesars is now corroding the vitals of 
the Turkish empire, has already converted the fertiles provinces of 
j49ia Minor J of iSyrta, and ot Egypt into deserts, and will shortly 
devour the remaining population of Greece^ and leave nothing 
behind but barren sands and silent, solitudes. That the towns and 
even tribes nicutioncd by Strabo and by Pliny should have withered 
away and disappeared under the deadly influence of such a govern- 
ment ; and that Italy itself, though the centre of the power and of 
the riches of a mighty empire, should have gradually decayed 
under the immediate frown of a race of tyrants, and constantly the 
theatre of their cruelties, of their caprice, and of their contests is 
not wonderful ; on the contrary, ittsrather surprising that it should 
have resisted the action of so many accumulated causes of desiruc- 
tion, have sunived its fall, and have risen so great and so flourish- 
ing from its disasters. 

At what period, or by what means the popukition of Italy was 
restored, its cultivation renewed, and new sourees of wealth and 
prosperity opened to it, is neither my province nor my intention 
to inquire ; but we find it in the thirteenth century covered with 
numerous republics, warlike and populous as the commonwealths 
that flourished in the same.country previous to the Roman conquest, 
and like them engaged in perpetual contests. In the succeeding 
century we see it rich in commerce and in manufactures ; and in 
the fifteenth we behold it illuminated with all the splendours of 
genius and uf science, ahd shedding a light lliat penetrated the 
darkne.ss of the benighted countries around, and roused their in- 
habitauts from a long slumber of ignorance and of barbarism. So 
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great, indeed* wm its literary flme during iMi JiMiiS, iM «■■} 
and 80 distOignidied wefeUa aHlsis, itft poets, ii8tiHlo80|»lien,iM 
H may p«rliap8 be donlHed wlielliar its kistoiy dniiiig fkt Itcctfh 
and sixtecntii century be not as tnstmGtiTe as that of GrrM^t erai 
i^en Greece was most distinguished by the arts and by the lAali 
ofiis inhabitants *. 9m6e ihki period the slate of Italy has taieri 
parted; seYeral bloody wars have beeii carried dii in Ha I tarks; 
and many of its prorhiees hate passed nndel* diffierem hiMMii 
¥et, as those i^ars were waged prthcipally by fbreignera^Md " 
ehange of dynasUes, if ttttaceoaipanied by othO^alteraUMni ' 
i»r do effect upm th# welfare of a eottntry^ Italy 
these Ticissftttdft has^Ottlittied in a State of progteasiTe 
down to the latter pdrt of ibe nineteenth century. 

In the year 17B&, Ital)r and its dependent islands^ Stcikf^ Set- 
dinim^ etc. weresUH)dsed to contain frotti sltteen to eigMeeaaA- 
lions of Inhabitants, and it h highly probable that in the year flN 
this number was angmented to twenty millions, as no nalttai tf 
artificial cause of morality Tisited Italy durf hg the IdtarvaL Al 
the Italian states were at that period goYerocu by th^ir own naiic^ 
or at least resident princes, with the eiceplion of Mit&m^ wlkh 
belonged to the Hotlse of Austria t but as the adinlnlatntion mi 
oouducted by an Archduke, who always kept bis coiirt In thttcft* 
Irital, it fell little InaMvenience frotn its dependence on a traM- 
alpine sovereign. All the cities, and ainiost all the ftni tonm, 
with most places of any consideration, exist under the same n» 
nearly as in ancient times ; many of them have rtroTorrd their 
aiicieut prosperity and population, aud several have considersWr 
exceeded it. U Ifermlafteuiny Pompeii^ and Cti999te have ultfHr 
perished in Camponiaj to compensate the loss Naples not liehr 
spreads her superabundant population over the nelghbotiring roasts, 
but over the base of Feiuvhu Itself, and raises populous aad 
flourishing towns on the ruins of the fbllen cities *. Rome is re- 
duced, it is true, from a million perhaps to two hundred thoisawl 



' Ibe author of Aiiarliarsis was so sU^ck witli the ttuiled womiers of theliftlvT 
of Italy at the pvriod of \fthich I am speaking, tiiat he haJ tkoughu of irtmaw ia, hii 
iiieai tiavcller iulo that couutry instead of Greece, as alTunljug a greilel*Kope ts 
usL'lul ubicrvatious on the arts aud sciences and prescntiug a greater ytvi^ d 
character and anecdote. He hai; left behind him a sketch of his dciign, vbk^ 
though imperfect, yet preicnts a masterly combinatioif of liints, porrrails, and paral- 
lels. As it is intimateiy conucr!ed with the snbjest of these tTiluiDCa, md trt far 
from befng generally kuowir, I hare inserted it as an addional approdix* 

2 Tlic suutlieru provinces of Italy arc possib!y as well peopled aoir^ if veotfpt 
a few great towns, as they wi-re in Roman tiiuc-s. Apulia was aJwaji Si 
tilrero calls it — Inau'issima pars italat *. jiJ Attic. Tib, riiL episl. S. 

• XW aiMliuuok«bif«4pui gf iui^. »' ! 
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iubahiiauls^ and ils iiumcdiate viciuily has perhaps losl one milliou 
mow.', bill yJucoiia, on the o])i)Obiie coast, is more flourishing Uian 
11 was under llit; Cu^sai-s ; and Loreiio^ a new cily, has risen in 
ilb viciuily, and now lodges (irieen ihousand inhabiiants on tho 
sunniiil oraniuuntaiti. San Marino^ ihc child of Libcrly, nurses 
her sc\cn thuUhaud liardy sons on a pinnacle o( the Apennines, 
and ail iliu coast ol' ihe Adrialic swarms wilh lii'e and blooms 
ik'itli industry and vegetation. 

Etmria, thoui^li not perhaps as flouri^iing or as populous as il 
was about ihc period ol' the I'ouudalion of Home, is more so probably 
Ihan it was wlu^u under the sway of the Eniptu'ors. Most of its 
aiicii nt towns remain, and souio are in a much more nourishing 
state than (hoy were ai any period of Konian history; such as 
Hvrence, Sivnnn, and Lucou. Tlie Maremne or sea-shores, 
funuerly uuheailhy and thinly inhabited, are, in consequence of the 
csiablihhnient (if the Iree-fxirt ol jLe^/Aor/i, then a miserable village, 
now u populous eiiy, cultivated and in a stale of progressive im- 
pru^rniciit. A.s lo liie spacious plain extended between the Alpe 
ami Apcnninci, its ancient towns (with the exception of Pelleia, 
which was uYei'wli(*inied hy the fall of a mounUiiu), and all its 
ancient t'iiies, aie in a most nourish in;; state *, some far mure pros- 
perous iudeeil (;i;ui they were even in the reii^u of AugusUis or of 
Trajan. Amiin;; thi* latter we may rank Turin and Genoa, both 
p!ae s oi little n:ii::e anciently, now populous and magnifteent 
i'a/>iud>. Mt/ti,i iiM 11 i> probably much more couMderalilt; at 
pifM III tliaii i; \\ar. al either ol ihe above-iui'Ulioned peri<»ds, 
lliou^ii ini: ri : , ii: |i.ipui:ilion al least, to what it wab when during 
llie deeiii;e olllie ni.pire, ii (lee;!^i(Hlal!y beeanie ihe residence of 
llir I njjM'i.iis. 11;" |ti<»rperily n{' JJotuf/tui, wilh a lew «'\ei*plions, 
bci ni. I.I l.a\e Unu iirc^ressive, and has ion^ siuee raiM'd il to 
biK b a J.>;iri' iit'op'.! em t* as to appropriate U* it, as ils distinclive 
*|iialiU. the ( piijit t ol/'iV//. To close the ealaloj^ui', / taice rises 
b* !;ie ns wiili iih .!i.i:u'j and loweis, wil!» its iinunuM' |>opulation 
an I il:, *\uii:i\r e.maneH-e, the (^)uecn ol the Adriatic, and the 
r i- In ^ '.[' /)i,,'..nifi:i, (»t //.//w/v anil of Jramtniiu, of llie Ionian 
i-!:ir!:l:., :■.!.; in i!.v' lu u.ii.:i;i'.- .M tiie last eenlniy, i^\ Ptioponnrsux 
iUelf. 'Ihissph'Mdi.M'.aiiital contpensales the b#s ol AqaUeia*, 
nnd ean eouii! in \\vv e\ten>ive and populous leiritories ten towns 
mure eiinsidcr-'ile than thai ancient melropulis of htria ». In 
«h .rl, llalv, with iis ,!epiiidencl( >, in the year 1792 was supposed 



« JijKi'-in \vas.I»stmy:il liy Atlila in \\iv flflh rii.li*i .. 

- Tu iIjc Lait-ir-aii-, liiiW.iMAir mi*Ctiif^uus in i;MicruI, IlaU, air«)riliii5 lo nil 
r.-.IIan pnnrili, ow.* Iw-. Iili winjjs 'fs mo.fcrn /rt/ii-rMyr. jdJ t/u citj of i'atuc. 1 
doi.ui know wlirih* r many rf my reatien ma) not coM^iJcr I oili tln'^c blessing* a* 
purrhauitd «l tou bijjh a pricr. • m^ ;■' 
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to contain more than twenty millions of |||^t|rt)itMlly It population 
for the extent of country far superior to the Ibest inhabitated terri- 
tories^ the Netherlands nbt excepted, and in all probability, if not 
above, at least equal to its population at any period of Romim his- 
tory since Augustus*. 

As to cultivation (the second criterion of prosperity) one obser- 
vation will be sufficient to decide the question in favour of modern 
Italy ; and that is, Italy at present not only feeds her own inhabir 
tants, but exports largely to other counuries, an advantage whic| 
she never enjoyed at the period of history to which I have so oflcii 
alluded. To this observation it may be added, that (|aly now pro- 
duces every article necessary not for the comforts only, but more- 
over, for the luxurious enjoyments of life ; and although there, as 
well as in less favoured countries, fashion may often induce the 
opulent to have recourse to foreign markets for aocommodatlon, yet 
there is not one sin|[le object requisite for either dress or furniture 
that may not be procured home-made in Italy. On§ source of 
rich^ and commerce indeed this country now enjoys, which is 
alone sufficient to give it commercial superiority ; I mean, the silk 
which it produces in abundance , and which constitutes its staple 
manufacture. The nu^ure of the silkworm indeed, and the cul- 
ture of ttijB mvlberry-'&ee on which it feeds, not only furnishes the 
poor o(Itiajyjireith employment, but supplies its poets with a favourite 
ani^pul^ th^me. > 

Unde sacri viridem vates.petiere oorouam 
£1 mentis gratas sibi devinxere puellas >. 

V'lda, Bon^yeum, lib. ii. 43;. 

I might pursue the subject still farther, and maaitaih, with some 
appearance of truth, that, excepting Rome, It»y is omameQied 
with more magnificent edifices at present than it was at any period 
of ancient history. The ornamental edifices Of ancient times were 
temples, porticos, baths, amphitheatres, theatres, and circuses, to 



> There is a circumstance mentiooed by Poljrbius ( Lib. li. ) which Bay ht oof 
iidered as fiiniisbing a foundation for calailatiog the population of Italy at an early 
period : this author reUtes, that on a rumour of au approadiiog iityasion by the Gaulst 
Ihe inhabitants of Italy (an appellation which then exchided all the country lyiog north 
of the Jpennmes ) brought into the field an army of more than six hundred ihousifld 
men. This force, we may reasonably suppose was the result of an extraordinvj 
effort, and could not have been maintained as a regular arnty; now modem lul/f 
including iU dependencies, could, if it formed a federative republic like Germany f 
iupport an army at least as coisiderable without depopulating its proriooes or 
impoYcriahuig its inhabitants. 

* HeoM Mcnd bardt a rmUmiX duplet wove, 
And bmuii hy ftiM«« 1i« tht gratrfal fair. 
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%lucl|I nny add, tn occasional maii80lgM|; The magnificeMe of 
^ppl^ consists in their colonnades, lAl^nerally fanned their 
' •trmij and sometimes lined their sides, JRl the beauty of colonnades 
M of porticos, atises from their extent and elevation. Now tehn 
ples> graced with msuestic ornaments, were beyond the precincta 
and the immediate vicinity of Rome, certainly not common. A 
well-known temple of Fortuiie gave considerable celebrity to Prm- 
neMte; the lofty rock of Anxur was crowned with the colonnades 
of iupiter ; and it is probable that each great city, and occasionally 
a promontory or a fountain, had a splendid edifice dedicated to their 
tatelar divinities. But tha far greater part of the imylM were 
small, sometimes deriving, considerable beauty and infn|IB|t from 
Iheir site and their proportions, as that of Tibur and of CHhimnu$j 
and sometimes, as seems to have been the case of most rustic fanes, 
without any share of either '. Moreover, these temples appear to 
have been at all tini^ much neglected, and many of them allowed 
lo fall into decay, as wc are informed, not by Sorape only », but by 
the elder Pliny, who mentions a ^mple in ruins so near Rome as 
jtrdea. 

It will, I believe, be admitted, that the Churches which rise i|f 
numerous in every part of Modem Italy, oftentimes equal the tern--* 
pies of old4n exterior magniftceny, and generally surpass them hi 
Ulterior decoration. Though I have excepted Rome fh)m the com^ 
parison, yet I may safely aver that there vras not anciently, even in 
Rome itself, one temple in magnitude comparable to the cathedral 
ot Florence, or to that ot^MUan^ and that few in internal beautf 
snrpassed or even equalled that of 5/. Georgia at Fenieej of Sia. 
Giustina at Padua^ or of the abbey church of Chiaravatb- 
The pillared portico was a peculiar featiure of Roman magnifi-* 

> Ptby the Younger, by t nngle eipreitioo, enables at to goew at the size and 
Ibnrilnre of a rustic temple, even when of great celebritj^-f^ Tetus sane et angtuia^ 
^oua sit alioquin state die frequentissima. . . . Dee signuA. . . . antiquum « iigtto^ 
UnJtwKlam sui partibus inmeaium \ " Pliny, who was about to rebuild thb foae» 
im tmtBas, in majiu *% orders his architect to purchase /mv piUart for the firoot, and 
^ quanUty of ouurble sufficient to lay the paTcnont and Une the mdU.— li^. ix. 
J^tfi. 39. 

• Delicu BiQonmi iamtritot Ims 
BoBMM, doocc tnapla nitcnU 
. jeiitqw UbtatM daonuB, etc 
^ JSr«r.Ub.Ui.04t«. 

Tkoefli fsilikM of jmur fMkvt* criawt» 
BomM, 'tit thiM to temt tioMt, 
TIm TVBfMac* of tb« fodt to boor, 
TUl jo« tboir awfal doia«t rvpoir, ote. 

Frmtit. 

• " It U oU Md of Mull diMMMioM, tbo^ on tko 4*7 of cweaooy h b cfOwM U tMiiS 
* • . . tWotoaaaariflMwoo4msiMM«|dbf godtoffPauNdUtoMffiUFtrts.'' 

- - To inffgrt ii^ and Mlnft it." 
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tence, iKlk*dfmIlaIy at pcoenlexhibiluytluagoriheluvtftCiA 
cepting ihe gruid oolonnMB of the Vaiican, fonning llw i 
tensive scene of archilectlhil beauty in the world. In 
porticos Icaly is still rich , and Fieenza and Balogma ] 
their celebrated galleries a length of arches not pr(dNd>ly i 
In ancient times. 
, Amphitheatres were of Boman infention, and when of graal 
magnitude and of solid stone were most sii^ndons ediBoes. kn 
of these the number was very small, and It may be doubled whelkr 
in all Italy there were more than three or foiur of the Kindytwod 
which were in Borne, and one"* at •^'<0f«fta. Most, if not aU the 
others wm either of wood, like that ofiVaemlia, wfaicbmshmM 
in the contest between Vespasian and Vitelluis, or of brick like ikrt 
otPuieoU, and nimiberless others unnecessary to mention '. 

The observation on the small niunber of munificent nniphMet* 
ires may be applied with some restrictidn fib theatres^ maqr rf 
which were of little size, and of very oommon dtelerinlft, and eon- 
iributed no more to the omamept of the ooi||Dtry thnn modem ei- 
fices of the same description. Tnesame may be said of cl 

tths, particularly thelauer,which^with very few exceptional 
provincial towns buildings of more convenience tlan mag 
c^nce. But to compensate the^defectt if there exifti %nf iattii 
respect. Modern Italy possesses other edifices perhaps otcqcd 
beauty, and undoubtedly of greater utility, and of far superior mr 
terest. I allude to her abbies and to her hospitals. The fonnr 
Kft their venerable towers amidst her f(^rcsis and ber solitodes 
sonicUines i*eplace the temples (hat cix)wned tlie pionacles otker 
uioimtains, and open in the loneliness of the dei»en scenes of aitfti- 
teciure, of literary opulence, and of religious pomp, which, tost- 
trasied \s\{\\ the savage features of uaiure around, seem alokist to 
border on the woudei*s of enchanimenl *. The latter encircie her 



' I am aware that several learned auibors are of opiuiou, that the upper don 
out) of llie amphitheatre of Placentia was of i^od, aoJ that the same mv he ^i 
of other similar edifices supposed to hi built of the same mat^rwls. Bat sk 
dcstructiou of»so large an edifice ' can scarce be represented by an holorin » » 
curate us TacttM (Tacit. Hist. ii. 21 ) as the conflagralion of the whole; whilf, ■ 
the otlier baud, it is difficult to coDceite how the appellatiuD puUfJmmum orms i 
most beautiful building ), can be applied to a wooden pile. On the whole, as it n 
consumed by firt we must conclude that it wai of wood^* 

> The site of the tempfe of Jupiter Latiar»,on the pinaacle of the AlLaa Moocit 
is uow occupied by a couvent of Camaldolese monks, and the Parent Abb>y of tk 
Benediclio Order risis on the ruins of a temple of Apollo which crowned tkefia- 
uacio of Mount Cass'uuimu The reader will recollect other instancei. 

Soinf> uriters of more prejudice thau reflection, represent these, and aU sinrilr 
estal>!ishmeuts, as blots, deformities^ defects, etc hnt as longas paiatio^scalptareaai 
archileclure are held in repute ; 9:^ long as agriculture and Uttiratore ai 
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ciiies Willi lines of palaces j superior in size and decoraiions to the 
mansion of iheir sovereigns, and expand halls, libraries, fonnlaios, 
and gardens for the i*eception, not of nu Idle populace, nor of para- 
silob and bulTouns, nor of actors aud declainiei*s, hut of the sick and 
the snUeriui^, of the ignorant and the forlorn, of all that feel misery 
and want reliiif ! If, to tliose edifices we superadd colleges, semi- 
narios, and liicrary establisihnienis, all institutions unknuwn to an^ 
tiqiiily, and alniosl all of considi'rabh* UKignitude and splendour, 
spread al.pn^senl over the face of the country in evei^ direction, 
aud enibelli2»hing in a greater or less degree evei^ towu from Susa 
to Jlhegtjio, we may perhaps no longer hesitate to allow to Modern 
Italy the praise even of superior embellishnient. Ihit, when vritli 
these edilices we connect tlie object for which they are erected, and 
the moral effects which they are intended to produce ; when we 
contemplate the conse^iuent propagation of I'eligion and dccencyi 
of lii«Tatui'e and humanity, the prospect still brightens upon us, 
and Modem Italy rises before us eneii'cled with a lustre, thai eclip- 
ses all the glories even of the Augustan age. 

Such was the state of Italy during the latter period of the eight- 
eenth lentury, populous and enliivaled, covered with the works of 
art and with ihr luonumenis of glory ; not only independent but 
extcmiing her sway over the neighbouring' coasts and islands ; not 
only unitrd by thr same lani;na};e ( the most harmonious and the 
ni(»st ropioud of mo lern diulecl.N), but spreading that language with 
all its treasures owr all the wide-rMended shores of the Medi- 
terranean. Pnl the IVeneli invasion darkened the pros|Kn, and 
Cloniledall lliis >vviw o{ glory. Sinee this disistroiis event every 
year has visiicil Italy with some additional curse in its train, and 
has swept away in its flight some nkonument of her former fame, 
some Kninant ofiier late prosperity. Her cities have been pluu- 
dereil ; her sous dragged away to bleed in the cause of their op- 
pres,»^ors ; her schools have been suppressed; her cultivation dis- 
conra^'d ; t!ie morals of her voulh tainted, misery has thus been 
entailed upon lutiirc g<>neralions ; and all the curses of militai7 
despotism have been inilicted upon her in all their agi;ravation. Of 
these rnrs4's the greatest and most destructive is the loss of her in- 
drpendenco ; Italy now, for the first time in the htng aimals of her 
most eveniriii M>tory, is nnnd)eii'd among the provinces of a foi-eign 
«-in|iire. iiniie, fhc PrinrtsH of in'orinccx^ Im hvcvmv Iributanj ; 

•«jiJ\Jiil:t^« i; :;ii.l a« Ina^ as ih^ kiiowlt:J;;e of Cliriilianiiy U liioU'd ii|»t)u ua blc»»- 
iiig ; A4> loti}; tl(f i;n-ut iil>l)ii*« will Ih' jaiikt>J anion;; lUo oriioiut'iih oi .Modern Hal). 
\\uU ill llii-o|»uiuiti 111 iIm- aiiilif>r» incnlioniMl alio%o. (In; •i^ntnltt iWiiik*lMiu.«C4 1 uf 
aulic|iiit\, v,\u''a nu;. pi ilia|H Law M>nu'tiiur4 ui'ru|ii«-J llif «aiue MiliUry it:ci*Mt«, 
•uJ Miitr ilif iiriMiiis ul I In- »Uvts uliii ruili^Aii'J iIh- lan>l« and mm ;ioJ tlifU iJso ul' 
ffn-iniiii %ri/i'l iiy lilt- I.ihK-u limJlioldir^ on I be liii;li ruailt aud cuiUvvd lor life, 
llii >i ./_ o/i.'.- iiji .1.1 jv >ililv )m nun L'lUaiMiitUl. 



41ft cLumdtwn 

ih^ Metropolis of Ghristaidoiii is degnded into the 
Paris. The Roman Empwoif; that nujestic phtatom Ikit 
nated with liecoming dignly the grand pyramid of the 
republic, has descended flrom lA throne, and tanely veaigpej At 
crown and the sceptre of the Caesars to a Gallic uoiper *• ftt ib 

€»llanimoos ftaince, when he f^ye up a title which had hM At 
bition of the wisest and the most heroic of his aneestoitk at 
which raised his fiimily above all the royal dynasties of 
had more legions under his command than were assembled 
both Caesar ^d Pompey to diq>ute the empire of the world k ti 
plains of PhanaUa. But, if Rome ^^^^ blush fbr the parihi* 
mity of her EmpercM*, she may justly pSry In the finuMas of la 
Pontiif, and acknowledge in Pius 1^1. the tmconqnerable aoritf 
her ancient heroes. While all the other sotereigns of the 
bowed in silent submission to the will of the victor, and rmpk 
assumed provinces and diadems at his nod, the hombfe PdatBi 
had the courage to assert his independaMe, lo^epel 
the pretended sovereignty of the Frendh despotyUnd to refect 
contemptuous disdain both his tlaims and his 



How long this subjugation of luly may last, it is not Ibr himm 
foresi^t to determine ; but we may without rashness venture a 
assert, that as long as the population and the resources of Italy ait 
annexed to the destinies of France, so long France must be iriia- 
pba|it« A peace that consigns the garden of Europe to the traaqifl 
soverdgnty of that overgrown and most restless Power, caaap^ 
the Continent over to hopeless slavery ; and of a peace that brings 
such a dire disaster with it, it may justly be asserted that it will be 
more pernicious in its consequences than the longest and mostdesr 
tructivewarfare. 

The islands may flatter themselves in vain vrith the adTantagesoI 
their situation ; a population of sixty millions, active, wariikeyaai 
intelligent, with all the ports and all the ^rests of the oontiaat M 
their command, vrith increasing experience on their side, andnih 

> The Roman has thus labsided in the Frendi Empire, and NapoIeoB afisjb a 
reign the founder of a new monarchy, and the rival, not the wiccesiqr of the Cobs. 
This attempt to make France the seat of empire is the second on record. TV finC 
was made during the distractions that accompanied the cobIhI bet ween Tapaom 
and Titdiioft. Thou^ sucoamfnl at first, it soon terminated in disgraoe awl JLioitf 
tnre, and theem[ure of the Gauls vanished helbre the genius of Rone. — Taek, Bsl 
ir. It is to be wished, for the sake of the human race at laife^ tfiat this seeoii 
attempt at unifenal dominitm may meet with the same Cue ! 

^ UaDo?*d amid the stom that thook the world. 
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file skill and ilic valour of iransnilanUc mariners In their Tavouri 
isi at length prevail, and wreslUie trident even from the mighty 
land of Creat BrlLain* 

When we conlemplate the page of history, and see how inli- 
ply happiness seems connected with misfortune, and how closely 
iry is fi>l lowed by disaster \ when wc observe tlie prosperity of a 
ilry suddenly thecked by invasion^ the most civilkcd regions 
nedas if by the hand of Providence to a horde of barbarians^ 
id all the (air prospect of peace and feliciiy blasted in the very mo- 
ient of expansion, we are tempted lo indulge u seuiinient of dcs- 
"pondency, and mourn over the destiny of our f^jiecies. But tlie 
philusopher who admires the wisdom and the goodness of the Dl- 
r%tiie Iking stamped on llie face of nature^ and reads ihem still 
more forcibly expressed in the Volume of inspiratioo, will ascribes 
to design that which folly might attr ibuto to chance ; he w ill dis- 
cover in the histories of nations, as in the lives of individuals, tlie 
pfudent discipline of a father inuring his sops to patience and lo 
n^rtion ; repiessing their petulence by timely thastisements; en- 
mnraging their efforts by occasional success ; calling forth their 
powers by disastei^ and disappointments j allowing the mind sea* 
tons of peace and prosperity to mature its talents ; and, when it 
attained the highest point of pei feet ion allotted to human en- 
iowmenL in this state of trial, changing the scene, and by new com- 
binations of naUons and of languages, calling forth the energies of 
other generations ; and thus keeping the htiman heart atid intell«ci 
lo con&tant plaj und uninterrupted progress towards Improve- 
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On ike P9p€f ikM R§mmm Omtrt, CmHUmmU, cte. 

The snbjeet of the fenowing pagef, flioiq;li not ftriellf 
included in the plan of a OmsHcmi Tour, it jel intinatdj 
with the dettiaies of Rone* For the fomer roMOtt I 
these obaerrationt in the bodj of the !worfc; and for tiht wtemk^ 
I think it neeetsaiy to inaeit tbeqa here; mptfClmUj as wm^ d 
my readers, though they may have heard mnch of tke mmmm, 
yet may poMibly be very tuperficially acquajoted vilh Ikpiu^ 
thcmsdves. Such thetiefore as may have any cnrioailjr t^ MMkfi^m 
any wish to acquire more informatiottwi the subject, ~~' 
peruse the following pages wiUi some interest 

The person of ihd Pope may be eonsidered in two very ^ 

capacities^ as temporal soverogn of the noman tenriloiy, mim 
chief Pastor of Uie Catholie Church. Theeonfasion of 
has produced much scandal in past ages , and in moi 
has occasioned mnchmisrepresentatioBflplnola little 
To draw the line therefore , and toeaaUraie nader to _ 
the rights annexed to these different characters , may be __ 

not only as necessary in a discourse which treats ovlhe Roman Ga«i 
but as a debt due to the cause of truth and benevolence. That sodi 
combination of spiritual and temporal power may occasion a BBtad 
reaction on each other, and that it has had that effect not oalfv^ 
quently, must be admitted : whether it may not on that TeirsaBiint 
be , in some degree, mischicTous, is aquestion which weaiVBOlherv 
called upon to discuss, especially as this union forms no part cf 
Christian or Catholic discipline; and however decorous oradiaatf 
geous the independence of the first Pastor be supposed , yet it is con- 
fessedly no necessary appendage of his spiritual jurisdiction. I shall 
treat of the spiritual character first , as that Ja the essential aoddih 
tinguisbing privilege claimed by the Roman See , and then speArf 
the temporal power which it has acquired in the lapse of ages. 

Now, in order to give the Protestant reader a dear and precise idn 
of the rights which every Catholic considers as inherent in the It- 
man See , or to speak more correctly, in the successor of St. Pelcr, i 
will be necessary to observe , that the Pope is Bishop of Rome ^ it- 
tropolitan and Primate of Italy, of Sicily, and of Macedonia , elcJ ui 
Patriarch of the West; that in each of these capacities heenjmtkr 
same privileges and the same authority as are enjoyed bv other ft- 
shops, Metropolitans, Primates, and Patriarchs in their ivspcctiw 
dioceses and districts; that his authority, like theirs^ is coofiarf 
within certain limits marked out by ancient custom, andfajtheo- 
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aons ; andthallike theirs also, it may be modified or tufpendfid, by the 
Church nt large. I shall only add, that as Patriarch of the West, the 
Pope enjoys a pre-eminence elevated enough to satisfy the wishes of 
the most ambitious prelate , as by it he ranks before all western eccle- 
siastics, and takes place and precedency on all public occasions. 

UiitthirUoiunnPonlifrclaims honours still mora distinguished, and 
as successor of St. Peter is acknowledged by the Calholic Chun)h to 
sit as its first Pastor by divine inslitulion. As it is not my intention to 
c\hibit either pmofs or objtxtions , but mdt*ely to state an article of 
belief, I shall as the best and most satisfactory method give it in tho 
words of a general council '• 

" Ilcm, drfinimm .Sanrtam ApOAluliram SrJem et Romanum Pootificcn in uai- 
Temin orliem tfiirre Primoluni, et i|i«iini routifircm Bomaiiuoi Sucn'saoreni me 
iM-ati Fvlri. IViiicipi!! A|KMtoloniiD, el vvniiii Ckritti Vrarium, loliufquc Kcclcsia 
Cipiil, H umiiiiim CliriKfiaiiiriiin Pafn*in rt DocSorcin eOUfre; et i|ftM io bitlo 
IH^ro pa-<roDtlj, n'!;iMidi, nr f;ulieriiaLdi uui^ci-uiffni iTrknuani a Uoniino iimUo Jcsii 
CJiriiito |ili*iiani pute^tatooi Iradilam euw, qiicniaJnitMluni rdoni iu gy*iU OCconietti- 
«i>ruin cuoriliuriini t'l in sarrin eanoiiiUu couliiielur. KciiuvanU;* iiikU|>er wdiiiai 
Imiiluiii in ranuoibiM oelcrorun vauTabilium Palriarclunim; ul Patriardu Con- 
slanlino|iolitanus M-ciindus lit pmt Miirli^siiiium Romanum PoDlificrQ, tertiui vera 
Aleiaudriiiuii, qiiiiiliifi nulcm Anliorhtmiit, ct qiiiiilus IliiTOSolymitaiiiia ; lalvit 
viik-liffl pi-iTJlrgiiii omiiiLu!t el juriliiit M)ruDi *• 

Accordin<* to this canon the Pope enjoys , by the institution of Christy 
llic primacy of honour and jurisdiclion over the whole Christian 
r.hiirch . anil to n^fiise it to him would be deemcti an act of rebellion K 
But no nuliioi ily has yet determined, and it soi-ms indeed veiy difli- 
cult to fix. llie pivcise ri^'hls and prerogatives which are conferred 
by this pi-iiii:icy, and are so inseparably annexed to it, that to oppose 
Iheir exrrcisi^ or to deny thrir rxistencu would lie either schism or 
liereftv. Sufi ice it to s«iy, that the greater pari of Uie |Kiwers eiflrcised 
liy llii; Popes , avid cs|H!eially those acts which have been considered at 
Ihc most offensive in thcniselvcs as well as galling toother bishops ^ 
are allowed to he of hiniian institution. In fact, tlie object of the ca- 



" OncTal C^Hiocil of Fioiencr, 

• AIm), He diTlare the Aposinlir See, and the Roman PontiiT, to have ttirpriiicr 
OTfT all till' worlil, aoil llir Kimiiaii PoiitiU hioMcIf to Um tlie auGCCMor of SL Mcr, iIm 
Priiii'eof tlir A|Mi«.tlr!(, anJ llw* tnic Vicar of Clirist, aiHl the head of ibc wbolt 
Chiirrh, :iiiJ ibi' laib«'r aiiJ tt^rber iif ail Chritliaiis; and tbal lo bia, in SI. |*alcr9 
m§ civiMi li\ our I (ml Jmm Cbri>t» Uie foil power of fe«'<lin{;, di reefing, and i;ovcriw 
iffi(;tb«' nlll%('^^al rbuii-b, a» '» ulfto roiil«iued-iii xXw art* of ibe aruDeriral rouncilty 
■nd in Ibr samd ijnons : Ki'iiruini; niorciitcr llie rank, of ibe oibrr \eiM'nbU 
Pntriarrbs Iiaiul-d liow ii in ibrraooo^ ; to Ibat the Patriarrb of Const intinofile lie lb« 
Moutid a!l(-r ibi* inii'>( b<ii> Jlunuin Pontiff, liiat of Ali'xaiidiia lb** IliirJ, ibat of 
Auliorli ilir biiiiib , auJ (bat of Jcru»alem ibc lU'ib, the ri|{b's and |>i-i«ilci;es uf all gf 
tbrm boiii^ inviubt**. 

^ S(« on ill is siihjrrt, Divintt /it/ci Anahus, t*tc. by l^oldeo, a pious and IrancU 
di^ilirof ll.c Svrhonne, 
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I abofe4ii6iitkmea ; M •bo of the artfde eoire^aad^ 

t creed of Pins IF. leems to haTe been I 
tence of a djraid(|r appointed toperior in tbei..-«»«, ««.«.«.«, . 
in the interim tibe mode of exercising his pK ro ^mi i e 
and the discipline of the same Churchy toheeiilar)g 
as its exigencies may require. 

But though no temporal advantages are ori^4J||^, or lij its 
tntion , annexed to it, jet it is erident that tnch' mn ' 
must naturally iuspire rcTerence, and ooBsequentljneqiiiieMii^ 
and consideration. Influence, at least in a certain degree , anil aa» 
company such consideration , and give the spiritual paMor noflHl 
degree of worldly importance. We accordingly find , tha^iyh in tti 
tery commencement of Christianity the Bishop off Bome jW h&atm 
aconspicuons personage^ so Cir as to attract the attentiofM IhaBn* 
perors y and sometfenes y if the expression of an aneient 
a rhetorical exaggeration, to awaken their jealousy. 

When the Bmperors embraced Christianity, it 
ginedj that the successor of St. Peter aoqniied an ii 
raliMght and dignity: and it has been observed. Hint 
lorians speak with some asperity of the splendour off his 
of the delicacyof his table. This splendour canexcite no 
The Q^pastor of therdigionof theBmperorsm%ht jnstlybo 
among pie great dignitaries of the 'empire ; he had ^^ee i 
person of the sblereign , and was by him treated vnth fiUnl 
his ]Mdace and his Uble were frequented by the first of 
Slate, and to support his dignity ii» their eompsnj might, ^ 
justly, bo considered as one of the duties of his station. We 
suspect the Popes of that period , such as St. SylvestM*, St. I 
Gelasius, Leo the Great, etc. of such contemptible Tices 
luxury or ostentation ; simple and disinterested all through life, Iky 
eould not be supposed to resign their habitual virtues in their sii 
sge, and to cooHuence a career of foUy when seated^in the chnrsf 
St Peter. But they Imew human nature , and veiy prudently wkftd 
their exterior to that class of society which they were deslinsi Is in* 
stmcL 

But besides the consideration inseparable firom the <^Bce llicil^ sai> 
ther source of temporal greatness may be found in the 
sessions of land, and in die^^reat riches in plate, of the 
itselL Thes^ riches were considerable, even under the Pligan 
ion and during the persecutions, as we may presume firoa 
passages in ancient authors ', and they vrere not a Uttle i 
the liberal donations of the Christian princes, and perticolailf i 
Gonstanline the Great The invasion of the barbarians, vrithout deal^ 
might occasionally lower the produce of these lands, and their rsfs* 
city might lessen the quantity of plate ; yet not in the same proper- 
tion in which it affected the lands and the properties of the hitjr, ai 
great respect was in general shown to the tombs of the AposHei, asi 
to the sanctuaries of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John Lateran. So ftf, 
indeed, was this veneration sometimes carried by these inYnders, Ihsl 




> Prud. Lib. Iltpt Trt9«y«v, s. D.S. Lrarentio, 
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tfie fierce Geoieric himself not only spared the great BasUic^-e^ but 
during all the horrors of a week's plunder, respected the persons and 
the pnjperly placed witliin their precincts^. Hence the Homan Clinrcli, 
after repeated invasions, after the esLiblishment and ihe reigns of a 
fliftceaf barbarinu monarclis, and eren after the destruL live ¥ tcissi- 
tadUtof the Gothic war, which gave the lasl blow to thepro»perity and 
to ihe fortunes of Italy, still retained exteusive j^s^sions, not iti 
Italy only> but in Sicily and other more distant provinces. This fact 
wn learn from the epistles of Gregory the Greats nho emplaved the 
irasl income, of which he was the administrator, in supportitig many 
illustrious fami lien reduced to misery, and in relieving the distress of 
^ Ibe people labouring under the accnniulaled pressure of war, of fa- 
9 mine, and oi pestilence. When such riches are so employed » it is no 
• wonder that the public should look with reverence and affection to 
tlic liand that dispenses them, and be disposed to transfer their allc- 
gianrr^ ' >— 1 sovereign reniate, weak, and indifTerent, to their Pastor, 
who t iiem by his generosity, directed them by his prudence^ 

aod ptoi< ci' tt them by his talents and by his authority. Such wai 
^ ibe part which Gregory acted during Ms pontificate. He was by birlli 
a Hnman patrician, and look a deep interest in the misfortunes of his 
^ tuiiutry ; he was placed by his rank and education on a level with the 
^ §ralcil cluracters of the a^e, and had been early employed in the 
^ msia^ietEietit of public affairs; he had thus acquired the address of a 
*^ •oartier with the experience of a statesman : when raised to the pon- 
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tilleate he found in the disastrous state of Itoine and Italy^ sufficient 
Opportunities of displaying these talents to the best advautage, and 
for the noblest object ; and by them he saved his country from the 
lfitrij;'ui.-s of the imperial court, from the weakness and the wicked* 
usia 0f the Exarchs, and fi^om the fury of the Lanf^hardi^ then a re- 
cent and most savage horde of invaders, 

EFrOfli tbh period, though the Greek Emperors were the nomittal, 
yH the Popes became the real and effective sovereigns of Jiome j and 
k Stlached to it as they generally were by birth, and always by rcsidencei 
§ AutjTp and interest, they promoted its welfare with una bating and of-^ 
successful efforts, I'pon the merit of these icrricei Ihere- 
and die voluntary submission of an admiring and grateful flock 
iti the original and best claim which the Roman Pontiffs p O iWi i tO 
^ tbc temporal sovereignty. Rut though this sovereignty was enjofid^ 
^ lo.iny years elapsed before it was avowed^ on the side of the Pontiff, 
^ or admitted on that of the Em]>eror« and many more ages before It waf 
te telljr and linally established on a solid aod unshaken basis* 
fe-- Ttie German (kesars continued long to assert their supreme domi- 
k WiOfiOTer the metropolis as the Capital of their em jure : the Roman 
li^ iMffNis, a proud and ferocious aristoi^racy , often defied the authority 
^ of their weak Pomifrs; and the Roman t»*opte itself, though witling to 
suhmit to the councils of a father, frequently relMilMl ag^iinst tlio 
Dfders of a prince. It will iM>t appear singula^ that ifciii rebellious, 
tjr loipcak more fairly, these Ml* of opi»o»ition to the tetnponl do- 
UL. a ion of the Popes were never more frequent than during the reiglli 
01 itiOMFoutifIs, whose characters were the most darin^r at**! whose 
Uie laoil lofty. In fact, fr^ra the teuth ©cottify , whea Ui« 
m 37 
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Popes began to degenerate from the piety of their predeceslors % and 
to sacrifice their spiritual character to their temporal interests^ Home 
became the theatre of insurrection, warfare, and intrigue; and con- 
tinued so with various intervals of tranquillity occasioned by the in- 
tervening reigns of milder Pastors, till the sixteenth century, when 
they resumed the virtues of tlieir early predecessors, and by tbfen re- 
gained th^ veneration and the affection of their flocks. Sittite Ibat 
period the Pope has reigned Pastor and Prince, an object at once 
of the reverence and of the allegiance of the Roman people, seldom 
alarmed by foreign invasion, or insulted by domestic insurrection : 
devoted to the duties of his profession, the patron of the arts, the 
common father of Christendom, and the example and the oracle of 
the Catholic Hifrarchy. 

But though die Pope is both Bishop and Prince, yet his titles, dress, 
equipage, and the whole ceremonial of his court, are adapted to the 
first of these characters. He is styled Holiness, the Holy Fattier, and 
sometimes in history the Sovereign Pontiff; but the former appella- 
tions, as more appropriate to his duties and functions, are exclusirdj 
used in his own court. His robef are the same as those of a bishop !n 
pontificals (excepting the stole ahd the colvur, which is white not 
purple). His vestments when he officiates in church as well as his 
mitre do not differ from those of other pi*eiates. The itara seems 
originally to have been an ordinary mitre, such as is still worn faf 
the Greek Patriarchs. The three circlets, which have raised it into 
a triple crown, were added at different periods, and it is said, for dif- 
ferent mystic reasons. The first or lowest seems to have been origi- 
nally a mere border, gradually enriched with gold and diamonds. 
The second was the invention of Boniface VHI. about the year 1300; 
apd to complete the mysterious decoration, the (bird was superadded 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. The use of the tiara is 
confined to certain extraordinary occasionS| as in most great cere- 
itaonies the Pope uses the common episcopal mitre. 

Whenever he appears in public, or is approached even in private, 
his person is encircled with reverence and with majesty. In public, 
a large silver cross raised on high is carried before him, as a sacred 
banner, tlie church bells ring as he passes, and all kneel in his sight. 
When ne officiates at the patriarchal Basiticse he is carried froai his 
apartments in the adjoining palace to the church in a chair of stale; 
though in the chancel his throne is merely an ancient episcopal chair, 
raised only a few steps above the seats of the cftniinals or clergy. li 
private, as the pontiiical palaces are vast and magnificent, there are 
perhaps more apartments to be traversed, and greater appearances 
of splendour in the approach toliis person, than in an iiilrodnction 
to any other sovereign. In his antichamber, a prelate in full robes 

« This fad wiM not be • contested by the most zealous pnrll$an of the paprf 
prerogative; if it&hoiild be, iheanlhdr need only appeal to I'aronius, \\ho, $|H:>akiD; 
of the tenth century, observes — Pontifices Romanos a veterum pieiatc //r^eftertisse, t^ 
principet scuctUi sanctitate floruisse, 

** That the Roman Ponliffs had fallen off from the piety of their predecessors, ss' 
th« secular (iriaiM were eminent for sanctity, " 
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is always in wailing, and when the bell rings, the door of the pontjfl- 
cal apartment opeas, and the Pope is seen in a chair of slate with k 
little table bofore him . The person presented kneels once at the thres- 
hold, again in the middle of the room, and lastly, at the feet of the 
Pontiff, wlio, according to circumstances^ allows him to kiss the cross 
embroidered on his shoes, or presents his hand to raise him. The 
Pontiff tlu>n converses with him a short time^ and dismisses him with 
some slight present of beads, or medals, as a memorial. The cere- 
mony of genuflection is again repeated, and the doors close '. 

The pomp which environs the Pontiff in public, and attracts the 
attention so forcibly, may perhaps appear to many a glorious and 
enviable dislinclioR ; but there are few, I believe, who would not, if 
accompanied by it in all the details of ordinary life, feel it an into* 
lerablc burthen. Other sovereigns have their hours of relaxation; 
they act their part in public, and then throw off their robes, and mix 
in the domestic circle with their family or their confidants. The 
Pope has no hours of relaxation ; always encumbered with the same 
robes, siirrounileil by the same attendants, and confined within the 
magic circle of etiquette, belabours forever under the weight of his 
dignity, and may, if influenced by ordinary feelings, often sigh for the 
leisure and the insignificance of the college or the cloister. A morning 
of bnsinrss and application closes with a solitary mcal^ a walk in the 
gardens of the i^uirinal or the Vatiran, a visit to a church or an hospi- 

' Some Protcslantft hate objected to this ceremony, which, after all, ia ooly k 
mark of respect foriiierly jiaidto every bisliop *, and Mill kept op in a court tenacious 
of its niirit'iit (il)HT\aQres. // is taid^ that Homre Waljiole, when presented to 
IjiiirJirt MV. "tood for 5onic time in a posture of hesitation, i^hrnlhe Pope, who 
wa^ r.-maik:il)lf lor chiTrfuhii-M and hiinicur, cxcfaiimd, " Knrei tfown^ my ton^ 
rct'tii-r the t'ii'ssiftf of tin oLi man ; it\viU tht you no harm / ** niHin whirh the young 
tIa^(■lU'^ instant :\ ivW on his knct*«, and \\n% so murh ph'ascd with the ronversatiofl 
au'l li\<-lii:i><s uf IVniJirt, that ihe tuuk eveiy orcasion of waitin*; upon him, and 
t( stit'viii^ liis rc^pc^t during hii stay at Kume. In truth, Knglish (^enllrmen have 
al\\a\!« lu'cn iirfivcil h> tln^ Popes \u(h peculiar kimtness and condirscnision, and 
e\(T) iii(hilj;etiLuisH!ii)\rn to their opinions or, as the Romans muvt term theoi, thel^ 
pn'jiulici*^ aiul eviMi to ilu'ir caprices. 

iho ^ll^tom o!' Ix-iiiL; ctrriiM in a chair of Male has also given offence, audit 
rcitaiiily not miv tMnioiniahle to the modem prartici* even of tt)nrts, however it b 
anutluT rcinu.-iDt of ai;«io!:t inanni'r«,a modf of convey a nee (lesi liixnrioiis indeed) 
CDpifJ I'ruin the LctUu { m Jan ), so much in use anioii{; the Romans. In the eirKcr 
fti;!^. ill ' ni^tom ril i!ii' I'opc^ as of other bishops was to \m\%% from the sacristy through 
ihi: ihui-cii oil I'w-tt **, l<auin<; on two prje«ts and lliiis adtanei* In the altar; ■ 
cii^loni iimj:-i' r.iiilui-iii.i!>li* to (.hristian hiiiiiilit\, and to lh«? simplicity not only of 
ai:i'i« III liul of iiiiKli-in liiM's. In facl, in ali ihr ceivoionial of tin; Romnn Clhiirch and 
(Joint, thi.' only pari.-« li.iiiM* t» mi<repres>'ntalion or ri'ii.<iiin% an; certain ndlilions of 
hitn-lim--^, v,!itn, iii p. i! .ioitspomp^ and ronrt pa;;ennts,in dn-*^ and in siyli*. all wai 
in!!.:li-.l an i riiiii!;ci .m . '] In; rule of n-foim ii r,ii>\ unl obvitjii^ ; lo |.inncoff tlii 
exT ;.*»ceii('('s (4 i)arij.irj!i> a'^eii and to restore (lie simple fornii ofanlirpiitv. 

• FItary, >!<■ i.:" 'I- \ '.!i.' i< -i'. xmi. j'l fm- m. 

37. 
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laljanhitoBlyeiincioei. DorolkMittid 
pdiitiff and of die Prinee, waeodiAntf 
BD tacaat interal iMr the iodnlgaiee oi 
mentor the «&in of die indiTidiud. What 
fcr a life of mch rertraint and conilnaaflnll 

I bate taid a lolitafy meal, inr die Pope 
ao dial to him a npatt is no recreatioa; it ia 
liragal. Siztna QoinUit ia leported to have e 
Ua table to about aiiqpenoe. Innocent XI. did 
erown; and die present Pontile considering tbe 
of moMjy eqoab them bodi in frngality, as his tnUe 
Ave shillings a day. These ansodal repasts may luva 
ffVBOvingall temptltioosto laznrions indnlgence/and nil apfartasi" 
ties of nngntiPtff conrersatioii; two evils to vriukeh coSif i y is i eMMa- 
tidnmento are confessedly li^^ T^ wheoveeonaidflmtteess 
aide the soMety andthe reserve oCthellaiians, pnrticiilnily iA«ii 
oonspienoas sitnations, and on theodMrthe nonber of mob ef It- 
tento and infermation that are to be faond at all tinon ia tta Bsnai 
conrty and in the college of eardinals,-we feel aantStwt 
jeondsmn an edqnette which deprives the Pontiff of snch 
as might not only afbrd a rational amnaement, boft ~ 
made the Tchicie of nseCol hints and soggestieii 
lege mi^ result from a ^neer commnnicataan; 
Mas call feidi genins; admission to the table of the 
levive that ardour for literary glory, whidi djstlngnialiei 
Leo X. and mig^ again perhaps fill Rome with Omtora, 
Philosophers. And though we applaud the exdnaioQ. of bi 

C' ntomimes, and the suppression of shows and pageantry, yet wohv 
allowed to wish that the halls of the Vatican again resoonded wtt 
the voice of the orator, and with the lyre of the poet; with lbeip> 
probation of the Court, and with the plaudits of the multitnde. lit 
nan Rome flatter herself with the hopes of a third Augustan age? 

On the whole, the person and conduct of the Pope, wfa^her ia 
or in private, are under perpetual restraint and constant 
The least deviation from sXpifk* propriety or even from 
forms, would he immediately noticed, published, and c 
pesquinades. Leo X. loved shooting, and by the ch ange of dimi an 
oessary for that amusement, gave scandal. Clement XIV. {GmafmdHi 
vras advised by his physicians to ride; he rode in the neigfabunibssi si 
Ms Aiban ViUm, and it is said, offended the people of thneonaUy Ml 
a little by that supposed levi^. Benedict XTF. wished A see die ia- 
terior arrangement of a new theatre, and visited it befefo it ass 
opened to the public ; the next morning an inscription appealed sssr 
the door by which he had entered, Porim Santa '; pUmmrj' titA^pmn 
4s oil who enter. These anecdotes suffice to show the joylem wk- 
formity of the papal court, as well as tUI strict decorum that pervate 
every department immediately connected with the person of At 
Pontiff. 

Some centuries ago the Popes considerad themselTea anlheriicd» 
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by their temporal soTereigaty, to giye the same exhibitions and tour- 
namentSy and to display the same scenes of festivity and magnifi- 
cence in the Vatican, as were beheld at the courts and in the palaces 
of other princes ; nor did such ill-placed pageants seem at that period 
to have excited surprise or censure. But Uie influence of the Coun* 
cil of Trent, though its direct interference was indignantly repelled, 
reached the recesses of the pontifical palace, and the general rigour of 
discipline established by it, ascended from the members to the head, 
and at length pervaded the whole body. Hence the austere featurea 
of the papal court, and the monastic silence that reigns Uirough the 
vast apartments of the Vatican and of the j^t^tWna^ palaces; and hence 
also the solitary repasts and the perpetual abstemiousness of the 
Pontiffs table. 

I mean not, however, to insinuate that the private virtues of the 
Popes themselves have no share in this system of frugality and de- 
corum, as that is by no means the truth. Temperance is a general 
virtue in Italy, and independent even jof the national character, the 
Popes have long been remarkable for their personal abstemiousneu. 
The present Pontiff in particular, inured to monastic discipline from 
his youth, and long accustomed to the plainest diet, owes, probably, 
the extreme temperance by which he is distinguished, to habit as 
much as to principle, and can feel little inclination to exchange his 
slight and wholesome repasts for the pleasures of a luxurious table. 
But, to whatever cause it may be attribued^ this tni|jr episcopal spirit 
and appearance are edifying, and must extort the applause of every 
travelicr^ who, however unwilling he may be to acknowledge the 
Pontiff as the first Pastor of the Christian Church, must confess, tliat 
liis mode of living and appearance are not unworthy of that sacred 
character. 

To speak of the prerogative of the Pontiff as a sovereign is scarcely 
necessary, as it is known to be uncontrolled by any legal or constitu- 
tional authority; a despotism, which, though mildly exercised, is 
diametrically opposite both to the interests of the people and to the 
personal happiness of the prince himself. The mischiefs that result 
from thence to the former are obvious ; while the latter, if alive to 
sentiments of religion and of moral obligation as the modem so- 
vereigns of Rome must unquestionably be, cannot but tremble under 
the weight of a responsibility so awful thus confined to his own bosom. 
To share it with the best and wisest members of the State is safe, and 
would at the same time be so glorious, that we should be tempted to 
wonder that the experiment had never been tried, if every page In 
history did not prove how sweet despotic sway is to the vitiated palate 
of Sovereigns. But, if e?er any monarch had either an apportunity 
or an inducement to realize the generous plan formed by Servius 
Tulliiis of givinjjf liljerty and a constitution to his people, the Popes, 
we should imagine, could have wanted neither. 

In the middle ages when even Rome itself was infected with the 
barbarism and the licentiousness of the times, the Romans may per- 
haps have Imjcii incapable of governing themselves with prudence and 
consistency. The Barons were perhaps loo powerfidi the people too 
ignorant; to bear, or to appreciate the blessings of equal laws andoC 
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representative adminisLration. (I liave ^id perhaps, because expe- 
rience lias long since proved that the best instrument of civiliiation 
is liberty.) Rut surelylhis objection is not applicable to the Uomans 
of the present age, whether nobles or plebeians; the former, are calui 
and stately; the latter, serious and reasonable; forming a nation well 
calculated to exercise the rights and to display the energies of a free 
people. The cardinals and the first patricians would constitute a wise 
and illustrious senate, and the people might exercise their powers by 
a representative body, the materials of which may be discovered in 
every street in Rome, and in evory town and almost village in its de- 
pendent provinces. The Pontiif, a prince without passions, without 
any interest but that of his people, witfiout any allurement to irice, 
and any bias to injustice, must surely be a fit head to such a political 
body, and calculated to preside over it with dignity and effect. Thus 
the Scnatus Popiilusquc RomanuM ^ now an empty nanie^ would again 
become a mighty body ; the rich and beautiful territory under its sway 
would again teem with population ; its influence or its power might 
once more unite Italy in one solid mass, and direct its energies in 
union with Great Britain, its natural ally, against the common eaemj 
of Italy, of Great Briuin, and of mankind. 

But to tun from visions too prosperous to be realized, we shall 
proceed to the College of Cardinals, the real senate of modern lUune, 
a|kd the council of the Pontiff. The title of cardinal was origioaUy 
given to the parochial clergy of Rome -. it seem« to have been taken 
. from the imperial court, where, in the time of Theodosius, tlie prin- 
cipal officers of the state liad that appellation added as a distiaction 
to their respective dignities. The number of titles, or churches 
which gave a title to this dignity, is seventy-two, including the six 
suburban bishoprics; their principal and most honourable pri\ili*ge is 
that of electing the Pope; and it is easy to conceive that tlieir dignity 
and importance increased with that of the Roman See itself, and thai 
tliey shared alike its temporal and its spiritual pre-emioeiice. As 
they are the counsellors, so they are the officers of the Pontiff, and 
arc thus entrusted with the management of tlie church at large and of 
the Roman State in particular. 

In tlie middle ages, when the Roman Bishop t»eemcd to engross to 
himself the government, both spiritual and temporal, of Cluisteudom, 
and acted at once with all llie |K>wer and authority of Euiperof and of 
Pontiff, the cardinalate became the next most conspicuous dignity^ 
and rivalled, sometimes eclipsed the splendour of royalty itself. 

^ $ven after the plenittide of papal power liad been retrenched, and 
lib reformation had wjllidrawn so many provinces from its domi- 
nion, the purple retained its lustre, and a cardinal still continued to 
rank witli princes of the blood royal. This honour they possess creo 
in our times, and in spiU; of the'revolution itself, they enjoy it in sucii 
courts as are not immediately under French control. Thus the Col- 
lege of Cardinals has made a conspicuous figure in Europe for the 
space of at least one thousand years. The Roman Senate itself can 
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•carcc be said lo have supporied fits fame and grandcnr for so long a 
period; in dignily, rank, lalcnts, and inajesly, ihe sacred College is 
worthy to succi'cd and lo rcpntscnt tliat august assembly. 

One of Ihe advantages, or rather the peculiar glory of this body, if 
tliai it admits men of cminnnco in Tirtue, lalenls, or rank, without 
any regard lo country or nation ; thus paying a tribute to merit in cip- 
position to local prejudices, and inviting genius from every quarter 
of the ^lobc, to receive the honours, and at the same time to increase 
the lustre ot the Itouian purple. The classic writers of the age of Leo, 
whilo they hehcM so many diitiii^iiishcd characters collected in this 
assembly, and while thi:y rccoivitd so much encouragement from iU 
learned mcmboi-s, looked up to it with reverence and affection, and 
joyfully applied lo il the titles and the appellations of the ancient se- 
nate. It was with them the amplitsimtts c^tus, imperii ti raiinth 
a rx — port us omn turn grn I ium — Orfs is ir rrarum co nciiium ' , etc- ilS 
in embers were ihv. fturpuruU paires — tfcntium pttiromi—Urbisprme^ 
pes, etc. ''' It cannot tbiTefore In; a matter of surprise that this digaily 
should at all limes have been the object of ecclesiastical ambittODy 
and been accepted with joy by the sons even of the first monarchs ii| 
Europe. 

The cardinals arc named by the Po|>e, though all the Catholic 
Fowers are alloAul (o n:c(Mn intend a certain number. Some hats are 
generally kept in reserve in ctse of any emergency, so that the num- 
ber is seldom I'lsll. The nomination is not often abused, and the 
honour so rareiv nii.^ i^laccd, that the public has not been known lo 
couiplain for a loa^ lapse of >ears. 

The grand .'isseiui)!y ol the cardinals is called the Consistory, where 
tiie Pontiff pn sides in person, lit re they appear in all the splendour 
of the purple and loiiti a mo^t inaj'stic senate, such as might almost 
justify Ihe eniphiilicil ex|M-essiou of the Greek Orator. But this as- 
sembly is not pri'i isii> a eouiicil, as il seldom di:>ciisses, but wilnessot 
tin: ratificalioii oi id.msiwvs previously wtfi^heJ and adopted in the 
cabinet of lit.; PoiiUlf. ir*i*e therefore public eonimiipicatiODS am 
aiino:nu\'K t m. i.^ii a:M'):t* idor> r/reived, cardinals cfealtfd, formal 
cunipliuu'ikU ina U- .iiul answ 'red, in short, th<' citerior splendour of 
sovcreigntv is (lis;>l.i).'d to the public e>e. Ihit the principal prero- 
gative of a e.irdiual is exercised in the Conclave, so called because the 
iiicmliuri ol the bie.vd eolle^e arc then courmc I within the precincta 
of the ^TOJt halls ot the I nh'ttn pil.u'<\ wliei<? they remain immured 
till llu'y a^': eit in tir.: election of a Pontifi'. The halls are divided into 
tA;iu|iorar> apartiUtMts; each cardinal has four small rooms, and two 
attvnJauls e.illed eoiiclavi<its. The .Senator of Home, the Gont«^rva- 
tors, and the iiatriarehs. archbishops, and bishops, then in the city, 
guard th ' dihen-ii'i enlranees into llie (o;ielav.\ and prevent all com- 
nrinieatio'i. Tl''v- ;)r,\M tlioiis lo e\eliide all undue influence and 
iiitri.;n:', fro::: s'.u li an a ^einbly, on such an occasion, thon^'h not 

* llir most aiij;i^t ;i<M'in!»!y, thr iiictropulisof empire and of reason — the rflfugrof 
all ti.ilinii« — llirraitiirilol \\\v world, etc. 

- TI I- i-iirpli .1 t.iilirr^ - \\\v |Mir.iiii of iialioDs--lbc priaciaMlhe cify.rtc. 
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of the diffiBrcnt eosrU are to Vvidl poiiedy Ibat 
mile mischief; far if the cudiiiak attM^ to aiy 
furtieoUr elforts in fknmr of aB| indii imal of fhe 
oaly ftwaken the jeelonsf and wote the oppontioB of all 
ooDiiB and parlies. The dioiee genoaHy fdia omm 
nnconneeled with par^^ and therefaie exeeptionable Id 
firom glaring defects, and oidinarily renaifedilo far 
or usefol aceomplishaienly-such aa leamioK, dignttgr^ 




It is not m J intention to apedfy all the 
orthe ceremonies prvclised during the process, or at Uio 
•oCthe election; twoor three hdweter I 
wlll appear snAcientlj (Avions; one is this cnatom ct 
tickets containing the wtes of the cardinals on the j m Hm 
mnaion plate) and then into the chalice : nkiWi howevor 
these wies msj he, and however intimate their 
welfiire of the Chnrdi, yet to apply to them the 





pecaliar manner to the most awfal institnlioas of i 

pass bqrond disrespect, and almost to border on 

MOKt ceremony to whichlhave alluded, ia that eaDed thai 

the Pope; it takes phM almost immediatdy after hfa < 

he is placed in a chair on the altar of the Sizliaa< ' 

leeeives the homage of the cardinals; this ceiemony ia 

on the high altar of SL Peter's. Now in this i^ece of pagaai^r,! 

object not U> the word od^ivlnm/ no one who knowa Latiiiy or 1 

apmi the seme which it bears on this and on a thonsand athari 

aions, will caTil at it, though' he may wisl|;it otherwise applied. 

do I find Ciull with the throne ; he who is at the same time I 

and Prince has, from time and custom, perhaps a double title to sMk 

a distinction. But why should the alUr be made his footstool? Ike 

altar, the beauty of holiness^ the throne of the victim < Uumh^ IheaBP^ 

9eat id the tem^e of Christianity ; why should the altar be ma f ii e d 

into the footstool ofi mortal? 

I mean not, howeter, while I condemn this ceremony to eitead Ike 
censure to those who practise or who tolerate it. Besides the <li- 
culfy of altering an ancient rile (if this piece of pageantry deserattal 
epithet), the world is too well acquained with the Tirtues of the fate 
Pontiffii to suspect them of want of humility. T6 conform to an esta- 
blished custom, and to refer the honour to him whom tiieiy ' ^f f ^f^^ , 
the Prince ofPmstmre and the Mmster ^ Ap&sties^ appears perhaps Is 
them a greater act of humility than to excite surprise, and perhaps to 
givedStaice, 1^ an untimely and unexpected resbtance. Be thems- 

^ 

* Hk soA pMdt p^okw SMtt 
GanM, ^ maadi scalM mum toUic 
AgMtt, et fati pictivB cnorb 

IpM pivptuL Ujm> DU. 

Tlw Unnb thtt %Jkm tmvj the slain 
OraBTthly f«ilt. hire f<Md« hit tnm 

^ U» owa Soil. criMtkllopd 1 

l|' [ 11 UMiHTl'fajlfU'iniii 
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t|yi*f ortoleriilioii liOwe¥i»r^hai ihcy may, ihe prdclice is not cdifyiDg 
to jriy, U IS afTensivi* lo luostf and of cotiseqiitnce, .is producing some 
«nril aafl no good, it ou^hl to be suppressed* 

Hi*; last cert^mony which I shall nolice is llic fottowing. A^ tha 
»i!w l^onltrr advaiK'c^ ti^»wards ihc high altar of St. Peter's, the master 
of the ceremonies kfiee1i»|^ before him, seU fire toi smatt quantity of 
t»w placed ou the top of a gtU staff, and as it blazes and vanishes in 
Smoke^ Ihm addre&se^j the Pope, Snnde PaUrf sic transit glaria 
mundi! ' This ceremony if repealed llirice. Such allusions^ to the 
nothingness of sublunary grandeur have, we all know, been intro- 
daced iuto the eeremonials of royal pageantry both in ancient and 
niadeni times; nor is it mentioned here as a novelty* but as a proof 
of the If inscwdent glory which once encompassed the papal throne* 
— jlfVflid fit in ffimido sine aiiyua trihulaiione t^H an^t/sti^, qtmfnviB 
Mrx $it pfi Fafm ' -De Fmit CArUlL L »2. The pontirical dignity was 
then J si seems J snppo^^d to he the complement and perfection of re^al 
and even ituperial pover. 

1 cl there is no sovereign wlio seems lo stand in so little need of this 
lesson as itie Roman PontifT. The robes which encumber Im motions, 
IIm atlendanls that w^atch bissteps^ and the severe magniljcencelhat 
•nrmunds him on alt sides, are so many ineoientos of hi» duties and 
0f his responsibility^ while the churches wliich he daily frequent! 
lined with monuEnents that announce the existence asil the short 
ragnsof his prcdeeessors ; nay, the very city which he inhabits, the 
•eputdlre of ages and of empires, the sad monument of alt that it 
great ind glorious beneath the suo, remind him at every step of falttan 
graodeitr and of human mortality. One lesson more the Pontiff is 
mem destined to receive daily^ and that is of all others iJic most im- 
preiiive and most mortifying; power escaping from bis grasp, and 
infittaQOti evaporating in the shadow of a name. Si^ tntnsH fioria 
mundi \ 

of the retinue and procession of the Pontiff at the iitaiiguration I 
n aay' no more ; but of the ceremoiual of the Roman Court in ge* 
ierely give the opinion of the most intelligent of French travel* 
is Ilia own wordSj aller haviuff observed tliat to the e^ro of an 
an, though as partial to pomp and stalelineu as the nativo 
flf a notthcro region canbe^ Uie effect would lie incr<*a«ed if the quan- 
litBi of ceremony were considerably diminished* La p&mpft ^ti en~ 
mir^ttm^ k Papff ft /*j terifm^niet de VB^Use mmmn^M^nt Um pint ma^ 
^iufUMtty itw plin aupuU4t ^i i^* pius impG$aniti qu&n pnii gc w^it** 



* Hdy FttlifT t lA pA««K» away the glurjr of ilui wdrld, 

* live 11 no roiui ia tbe world ^ifMiQUl fome trlliukttoa aad diitraa, 
te a Ktuf, or 1 Pto|»c> 

' So trtaiicciry ii tbii world 'i glory. 

4 t^ CoJtJe. — TLe pomp whjch lurroiiiidi ihr Pope, lud Iht 
Benin churcti, ariQtli« »o»t iiii|Ciiic, Ihc most luguit, aod the nost 
ii piMiBk lo lec^ 

Tbe reankr wilt |«faipi bo wpfiiid ta find ao umvJkX of ntkm 
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From llie slate and Ihe eilerior of llic Popes in general, we wiU nov 
pass to Ihe person and Ihc character of the present Pontiff. Pins VII. 
is of a noble family, Chiaramonie by name, and became early in life a 
Benedict in monk of the Abbey of S, Georgia at Venice. His learning;. 
\ii Lue, and mildness raised him shortly abpTC Uie level of his brcthraD. 
attracted the att*'i|tion of his Superiors first, and artemards of the hie 
Pope, Pius VI. who on his way to Vienna had an opportunity ot nolH 
cing the Falher Chiaramoulc, ami who shortly afli^r promoti'd bim li 
the Sec of Imola, and allu'wards raised him to tlie purple, liis ciren 
in this splendid line seems to have been niarksd Talher hf the miid 
and conciliating virlues llian by the display of ciiraoidi navy abilhies: 
wo aixordingly find him esteemed and beloved by all parties, and 
respected even by the French generals^ and by Buonmpmrit in per- 
liCLilar. 

When Ihe late Pope was torn from his Capital by the orders of tke 
French Uirectoryi and dra^'^ed prisontr into France, the caniiuls 
were banished or (lcporlt\i willi ci re ti instances of peculiar cnidly, 
and the cardinal f'/ufr/monfo of course shaded in common withkii 
bivthi cu the hardships and the dangers of this pi>rsecutioa. 

On the death of Pius VI. the cardinals aiiscmbled ia condaTe at Te- 
uicfy and in a short time unanimously proclaimed cardinal Ckiv 
montc Pope. This election took place in the montli of March IM 
The French were obliged to evacuate Rome about the same perioi 
and Uie Pope embarked for Ancona, and made his public entry iilo 
Koine in the folio wing April. 

We may easily conceive the joy both of the Pontiff and of the people 
on this happy occasion. The sccno was unusually spleniUd. but a 
owid ilsspli'ndour n it to Iheopiil.'nc.^ of the sovt reign, but to lh"'i'»ai 
of llio sui)j.'ct. The guard tiial lined the stn?et$. and escorted lii^ 
PoiititT, cousislcd oi a nuni-rous body of young patricians; lhetri::a- 
])hi! aii'li«'s ami tliroralions wore supplivul l>y thoKoinaii peopk; jnd 
the tv|uipagc of the Pontiff hifiiself was the vohintarv homage o: Ui< 
generous Co/onnit, a prince truly worthy of the name of a Bi»:aia. 
In fact, the Pop.^ was personally as poor as the Apostle \^ horn he sue- 
ceciih, ami likr him, brout;;hl to his Flock nothing but the piet> of il^: 
Pastor, au'l the atfcction of the Falher. As the proce>$ioa iiK>TL'd 
towards the Vut/can, tears were observed more than once stnaciitif 
down his cheeks, and the details which ho aften»ards rccdied of ii:.' 
di:>lress occasioned by the rapacily of the late invaders, could onij 
increase his an^^^uish. 

To rclievi^ th.'! siiffTins's of his people, and to restore the fin^nvvs 
of Ih* country, wa-? liis first ol)ji*cl, an 1 to attain it he bt^jjaabytStJ 
blisliin,:; a system of the strictest economy in his own housAo'ii and 
around his own pi r<.on. Uc nr.\\. suppressed all iniinnniiles 
exemptions, and subjeotcil the nobility and l\\c clergy- to liie saaif 
burlhiMis thin tlu* lower orders j this regulation, so <imj 



\\\i\vh he has beard or read mudi, sucli as the opm stool, the e^auioaliju, etc. 
hm hi< <iirpM=e u ill cease, or [urlmps inmaso. when he i$ a^sUiCil tlut nj »— I 
rerLinuuicjeM>t. 



gpwnl iha weight Qf Uxation CMb upon tbMi wbopuvkacl cuptble 
of bearing it. Ihp Frenph republic idlpcts indeed to adopt it| but in 
lust offift iv<>nly as a convenient ipetliod of plnndeiing the rich witU^ut 
fdiaring the poor. Suoh/ire the beiifitetfil effect^ pf this regulatiailt 
that though tome oppressive and unpopular dntiei haye, I beUere, 
l|pea remoredy and the supi imposed <mi Aacb indifiAifil AiWitiMKMf 
jet the general amount pf the ta«e$ i^ censidemblr inoreaie^ QKher 
salutary arrangomenU are^ it 14 laidi lA pontemplatapn* end the goe4 
intentions, the senee, and the virtuous {pelingf of Pius YH* wQpuraM 
the hope, that his reign, if he be not thwarted ip hjiflle#igl»* wtH Jm 
the commencement of an ere If reform and of prosp^llj. ^. 

The Pope is of a middle ^teture; his eyee ere disi4(» an^bielwir i% 
black and curiy; his cQpntemnof) i« ipil4«>ld benei{p|#|it, pxpniMini 
mther the trauquil Yirtuec pf his first p^fimiWi thin ihp mtifiifnlil 
toogenial to his latter eMTMiOA. IblwinriM^H ir wbifMR^taF^t^ 
who are more intimately acquainted vritb blli ^nfi^ifHt tbil lie OiH 
on occasions display great firmness and decision ; thist he is influ- 
enced much more by his own judgment than by the opinions of Us 
ministers, and that he adheres Irrevocably to his determination. At 
the present crisis, when the temporal possessions of the Roman Chnrdi^ 
#re atthe mercy of thpstn^iigcst, g spirit urtfotiiiitiaiion is pirUap^ the 
^t calculated to ppeferve qieir intejtriit} ; ^ud cvcti jji ibe spirjiiial 
concerns of tbe Appstplic teSt U|e iQ|ere&U of relii^toD may iLoutltes; 
be bestconspitedqyeu^cpncessioQs'ainl chaugcs in i1iscipluiea« lUe 
reason or even the ff^^Ai^^ pf the i^^ti m^y secta to dniit^iid. In 
jioth tbese resMCtSi god p^rtiPH)ar|y |n Mie klt£r^ tJii? lenkm ai^ 
judicJoiuPoptiff isUkelrto^plpyluil aulHrnily in a maniier iijghgl 
conducive to public utility. 

I have said above, tfttfi $^at(ed4»lM defign*^ Cor the cic^plio|^ 
is necessary, ^he power of the Frencb RepuUip. Ml alarms the Itp- 
fflflU pour^j and tbp darkness pf its designs end tlii: known maUguiiy 
of its leaders, are sufficient to jyvitify eveiy suspicion* E vvu ai pixsaui 
t^ir conduct is tfeacherpus find insplent. ThijHi^li oljli^^iMi b> the 
P4iples pf the Ule peace tP evacpa(^ the Bom^n U:ri iior)^ ^l«^J «t^U 
continue to occupy its sea-ports, and they compel llii: iKipal i;o>'eni- 
menl to provide for the maintenance and the pay of the troops em- 
pb^ed for that purpose. To which I may add, that .they still e^cou- 
^age spies and intriguers of various descriptions iA the Capitali and 
what U periiapi less dangerous but more expensive, th^ sendipenenile 
eoaome under various pretexts, but in fact to extort money undertte 
appellation of presei^. 8uch is the oecupation of Mwrmi, ai tfU «n- 
menc I am now writing, and soch the silent warCunp carried on by the 
Viwnoh since the last treaty. 

'CinpoBnitei beHon, eon belHgersnlit *. 

Ilie attention paid to this brothei^-iaw of the Wif^ Gimsul is peat, 

' Not making war, bnt nakiag a tialfic of war. 
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and borders rather upon homage than civility; balitislk(Tonhip 
paid to the genius of mischief, and springs from snspicioiiad fear 
unqualified by one single spark of esteem or affection ^ 

The fatal experience of French power and maiignitT.iBiAifaufQl 
obscurity in which the intentions of that infernal gorenVBtiie en- 
veloped, must of course act as a drawback upon tbe besentflipbns 
of the Pontiff, and keep the resources of the country alaMiiisWe 
of stagnation. If an excavation is to be made, a questiontftnly oc- 
curs — May not the French make us another visity and ctRrnaj the 
fruits of our discoveries? If a project of cleansing the bed i^tke Tiber 
is proposed, and about to be adopted, for Tv^hom, it isaM>^^ 
draw up these long neglected treasures? for our greatest ooiB. If 
a palace to be repaired or new furnished; Tv^hat! theyenUi^s^ 
we spend our fortunes to prepare lodgings for a French gcHil* Ans 
the influence of the French, whether absent or present, isil^fsUt 
and always active in the production and in the extensiMflfWTi^ 
devastation^ and of ])arbarism. 



EVCOME OF THE POPE. 

Of the income of the Roman court, some account nif prtap* 
be expected, though the many alterations which have litdricnR^ 
may be supposed, not only to have reduced its amount, hltibave 
rendered that amount very irregular and uncertain. SmI?^ 
ago, when in full possession of its territory, both in Ink and in 
France, it was not calculated at more than six hnndiWAovu^ 
pounds. Contrary to a very general opinion I must heRobscr^^ 
that this income arose prinqipally from internal taxation, a^ l^ 
a very small part of it was derived from Catholic countnis. Tlie 
sums remitted by Catholic countries may be comprised m^^ 
two heads of annats and of dispensations; now these tvokaiii 
when united, did not produce in France, the richest and mortoUA- 
Catholic countries nrevious to the rerolution. moie te 



sive of Catholic countries previous to the revolution, 

fifteen thousand pounds per annum. In Spain the aunatskaAM 

■ One evpniDg at a conversazione given by TurUmtm^ a weH-knovi !*■* 
iMDker, in honour of the peace lafet? condaded, tovhidi JIaivf, Um FreBrkjcoaA 
and all the English and French at Rome ivere invited, Mmr<at pud pirticibr ^ 

tentioa to the English, and among them to Captain P of teC^''^ 

Walking with him and others about the Faro table, and obseniag that I 
took no part in the gambling there carried on» be took ormskm I0 1 
compliment on their forbearance, and passing theocc to sone sumstic 
on tbe'iiia>£cr of llie house and his countrymen, concluded by a decUntion thai ih** 
are but two uations in the world, the French and the Fnglith— ^ i'^o; "snsh^ 
•* are the first by sea, A;e by land. " To this decision, which however flattering to *• 
navy is no compliment to the army of Great Britain, the Captain replied dryly. *" ^1 
(\cr are just arrived from E^rpt, '' Tni* short answer, nttend with the Bodoiy 
peculiar to the man, reminded the French General of the neceal gSorr of the ^nSA 
armsy and atorted from him some awkward and rdnctait i 
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abolisUed, or rather, bougtu off ^ and in Germany, if I mistake not, 
suppressed. Dispensations ^ that is, Ucenset to take orders^ to hold 
llfin^^, to contract marriages, and do Tarious acts, in cas^ and 
circumsutnces contrary to itie prescriptions of the common canoa 
kwv produced merely sufricient to pay llie expenses of the courU 
through which they necessarily passed, and added little to the Papal 
revenue. As for the concourse of pilgrims, which was stipposed to 
be io irery producltYe a source of in come ^ it brought nothing to 
Rome, hut the hith and the beggary of Catholic Europe, The far 
greater part of these pilgrims were not on 1^- too poor to bring an 
icceesion of wealth to the City, hut even to support themselves, and 
were generally fed and lod^'ed in hospitals eipressly endowed for 
their reception. Into these hospitals seven hundred or more have 
fn^quently t^een admitted at a time, and supplied not only witli llie 
nrressaries, but even with the comforts of life. 

The revolutionary inraaion of Italy, and the consequent dismem- 
iMTOientolpart of the Homan territory, lessened the papal income, 
mol only by diminishing the number of persons who contributed to 
iV hut by impoverishing all the inhabitants of the Roman state, and 
liy depriying even the indnstrious of the means of paying the taxes. 
In truth, the greatest distress sUll prevails at Komei and the govem- 
i»€[tt« it is said, can scarce collect the sum essential to its ti;ry 
Mffttence. 

EXPENDITURE. 



J lliiung thus given a short account of I hi! ineome, I shall toiicli 
I upon the expenditure of the Roman court, and passing over thiue 
r articles which are common to all govern men Is, such at the armyi 
certain oflices of slate, magistracies and charges, etc. I will confine 
tli>self to the causes of disbursement wivich are peculiar to the (Kmli-' 
fical treasury. Tiie Ho man Pontiffs have always considered the pro- 
pagation of Christianity as their first and most indispensable duty^ 
sad tiave applied themselves lo it with leal andtucocsi^ not only in 
the early ages when their spiritual functions were their sole occu^ 
ftttioQ, but even at a later |>eriod, when politics and ambition lud 
fO^roiied no small portion of their attention- Hence, in the second 
' and following centuries, the provinces of the Roman Empire cm- 
^yed their xeal, and their disciples spread the hght oftheGmpcI 
^ ©tcr the Gauls, Spain, and Urrat Uritian : in the middle ages, Iter- 
y mmny ami the north c^ilieti forth their apostotical exertions^ and in 
p more modern times America, with iU iilands^ on onesided and on 
* lliia otli^3 r, the Eastlndies, with China and Uieir dependencies; have 
J ftirfliftbed them with constant and increasing employment 01 all 
5 Ihe regions comprised undrr these apfHrllatJoru there is scarcely one 

i^lri^ li tia§ not bt'en visited by their mission^irie^, and of all Uie na* 
tiun^ which inhabit them, there is s^rcely one tribe in which tlicy 
lia^e not made converts. 
To support this grand and extensive phm of Christian contfoeft, 
icrc arg acvcral estiblkhutpiU itt IlQmcj and one io particuUr, 
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which from its object is called the CoiUgium de Pnpagmtdm Ft*>. 
This seminary is Tast and noble, supplied with a magnificenl library, 
and with a press, in which books are printed in e^ery known lan- 
guage. I ought perhaps, in strict propriety, to haTe said wen 
printed, as the French previous lo their Egyptian expedition, caniei 
off all the types, amounting to thirty- six sets appropriated lo so nuBj 
different languages. 

Some of my readers may perhaps condemn this mode of propa- 
gating the Gospi'l as pnpostorous, and ill-adapted to the presevt 
slate of society; they may conceive that the diffusion of ChristiaBitj 
oughi to be left to the progress of civiiiiation, and lo the conseqneit 
extension of general knowledge. But in ihe first place, though Quit- 
tianity seems necessary to produce civilization, the inverse does Ml 
appear so evident. AVhat progress has Christianity made amoaf 
the Turks and the Persians ? or, independently of Konian missioMk 
anicug the Hindoos and the Chinese? what progress has it made is 
our AVi-st Indian Inlands? or on the border, I mi^ht almost sir^ii 
the very bosom of tlie American states? or to come to a neaicraarf 
more familiar instance, is the civilization of the Fi-encli very fiiaiu^ 
able to the propagation of Christianity ? The truth is. that ciTiliutioi 
is attended with vices us opposite to the spirit of the Gospel as tto 
of barbarism itself; and the pride, the luxury, and the indifleRVX 
of the foruier, are obstacles to conversion perhaps more insunnos* 
table than tlie stupidity, the blindness, and the brutality of the laltff. 
To ^hich we may add, that the progress of civilization is slow aod 
irregular; it ebbs and flows as kingdoms and empires wane or&w- 
rish; it visits unexpectedly under some new impulse the shorvsi\ 
the savage, and withdmws from tlie regions of luxury and refine- 
ment. Is the coiiHuiiuicatiou of tlu* truths of Chri-tiani(,i. n[«0£ 
which depi'uJ ihe eternal di'stinies of mankind, to bo alvindonedt: 
till' operation of a cause, so slow, so uncertain, so iiioflfeetive* Xo 
the Gospel itsflf proscribes another method bitter adapted b} its 
eneri:> and hy its rupidily to thf importance of Ihe object— 6'?/./'^ 
TF. H 1/ ALL .yf776/3\S' ■ — and he who issned the grand eommiwion. 
has hitherto givtn ifl«'Cl to its exercise. The t-.tigucs o/*/frr thai fir?: 
publislied the Gosprl, still continue to pioclaim its tiuths: and »i5 
continue to the end of lime to inflame the hearts of the auditors. 

Acting tlieieforr upon the authority and ti.e comDiis>ion of fhiisl. 
the Honian Pontitls continue by their missionaries, to tewh ai: rf 
iJotis, and to cany the tronloffrufh lo Iho most distant region*. Tt 
pn p:ne persons lor this niubrlLiking, and to establish seminaries fe 
llicir education, has therefore always been an objf^t of primaijia- 
I'.ortanL-e, and the sums of n>oney annually empJoAcd for the purpfW- 
have formed a very considerable part of papal expenditure. T> 
this a: tide we must add the support of several hospitals, asylusB 
schools, an i colleges lounded l.y various Topes for objcU 3 
their times pi*essiug, and still uunnlained by tlii* AiK>s!afia 
treasury. 

' Collirgt' for propa^Mtiu^ the l<ti<b. 
^ MaU. a8. 
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l iM W ? to» th< lame mmmrfhai to icBfep Ml the iNipite rtll rt i tt 
mtMir^ igpeeially tluM iiqiHume {talocoBi trIiiUH U»i^ of Kttto itiC 
as residences^ are the receptacles Of all iKb -wobdnrs ofkiieAmt tM 
ttddem Urt; ttf'^rotect the r^maiBfll of Romafa fliamifleeMe ttam 
farther dilapidatioii; to sapport thb drainage of thaFOftipUiiil oiar^ 
shto; and, in fine, to coHtinne the efaibelUshmtat and Amellohittoll 
of the Capital and of its territory. When to these hnrthttifc we a4* 
the pensions irhich the Pope is ^eeustomed ^ settle oh bilhdfi 
when unnsnally poor and distrefefeed, and tin ntimberlHS cMfHi 
upon his charity firom every part of filir6|ie^ irb shall Hot bo moM 
prised either at the expenditure of an income not t^ eonsMtofabMi 
or at the difficulties utuier Irhleh thepapal treasury labooted towanlk 
the end ofihe late PohtifPs reign. 

Many of my readers will probaUy be surprised to find no tuM^ 
lion made of the H^miUMitfoi the Pope^ his most gloriOtts pnto- 
gative, for the supposed maintenance of which, Catholics ham M 
Hmg suffered the dmrisioh and tbi amteibpt of Ifaeir antigMiiialk 
The truth is, that there is no such article in the. Gathdlie Ol«M) M 
according to it, inhUibility is ascribed not to any inditidual or MM 
10 any national church, but to the whole hdif of the ChuMh eiMH 
ded orer the uniTcrse. That toverkl theoMgians, partienlarly ItatMn 
^d Spanish, hsTC exaggerated the power and the pritilDges of thB « 
Ape, is admitted ; ind it is well known that among thesie, sonle M 
rather Several carried their opinion of pontifical preiogatlte so Mgl^ 
as to maintain that the Pontiff, when deciding eif^tmtiUdrA tlT gflM 
cially, and in capacity of First Pastor akid TMcher df thtt Qhuitk 
with ail the forms and circumstances that ought to aecompttny l^gtt 
decisions, such as freedom, deliberation, consultation, etC; was By 
the special protection of Providence secured from error. The Roman 
court flavoured a doctrine SO conformable to Its genMil feeling, Aod 
of course encouraged its propagation, but nevei* pretended to enfli^rfici 
it as an article of Catholic faith, or ventured to attach any marks Df 
cehsure to the contrary opinion. 

The latter opinion, the ancient and unadulterated doclritie of ihi 
Catholic Chtirch, prevailed over Germany, the Austrian empire, 
Poland, the Low Countries, and England ; and in Fralioe waswttjH 
ported by the whole authority of the Gallican ehurch, and by tM 
unanimous declaration of all the Univei*sities« So rigorously indeed 
was their hostility to papal infallibility enfbrced, that no theotogfidl 
was admitted to degrees, unless he maintained in a public act t)|l§ 
four fjEimous resolutions of the Galilean churth agaitast the ex l^ y^ 
rated doctrines of some Italian divines relative to the powar#of JM 
Roman See. These resolutions declare, that the Pope, though supo- 
rior to each bishop individually, is yet infleriorto the body Of bishopi 
assembled in council ; that his decisions are liable to error, and can 
only command our assent when confirmed by the authority of tho 
Church at large ; that his power is purely spiritual, and extendi 
neither directly nor indirectly to the temporalities or prerogatives of 
kings and princes ; and, in fine, that his authority is not absolute 
or despotic, but confined within the bounds prescribed by the canons 
and the cusloms ofihe Church. This doctrine was taught in all thf 
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ihedlogical miMlM, that it, in all the iiiiifenit&Qa n 
Fkanoe, as w«ll as inall tliea]ibies;aod,i;(pspdili47i 
tiie English Benedictin GoUnge at i^MMgr* 

The oondnskm to be drawn iwwn these iJiim lalifli is,i 
fie Catholic Dmne, howerer attached to papal pfetogaiife, efcresn- 
eeiTed an idea so absurd as that of ascribiBg infaDiliilily to Ik 
jyrMw of the Pontiff; and seoondlj, that those th^ni^gt^— lAeas- 
ciribed inCdlihility to papal decisions when doHned with 
iormSy gaTc it as iJbc#opinion only, hat never prati 
itasthe doctrine of theCatholic Church. TherafoiWy to laMtOH 
thdics with papal infillihility as an article of their faith, or leav 
itasa proofoftheirneoessaiyandinefitablesnhaeracBOjlDl' 
tenninalions of the]Boman court, argues either a great 
candour or a great want of information. 

Before we dose these observations, we win indulge in a i 
retrospect of past ages, and contempbte the consequenoes 
fical domination during the middle centuries* when thore was i 
barharism and morp ignorance in Europe, and w1m» its 
wM^ with little variation, abandoned to misrule nnd to' 
tion. The ambition of the Popes is a threadbare sobjeet, and ttrir 
pride, their cruelty , and their ddnuchefy, have boon the themi 4 
^ many a declaration, and lengthened many a lim|ifi«g verae. M 
'the candid reader wfab, in ^wte of prejudices howaoever eai|y il^ 
stilled, and howsoever deeply impreised, canoonleniplalietnith,snb 
irretario s will perhaps agree with me in the foUowing 
and acknowledge in die first place; that if amidst the 
foiling empire, of barbarian invasion, and of increasing 
some and even many disorders should find their way into c_ 
palaces, and infect the morab even of bishops theoiselTes, it ^ 
be neither unexpected or surprising; in the second place, that if ve 
admit the constant flattery and compliance which environ the gntt 
to be an extenuation of their vices, we must surely extend our i^sl- 
gencc, in some degree at least, to the ambition and pride of the 
Popes, flattered for ages, not by their courtiers and dspentets 
only, but by princes, by monarchs, and even by empeion; and 
thirdly, that with so many inducements to guilt, and so muj 
means of gratification , no djmasty of sovereigns , no seria eif 
bishops equal of duration, have produced fewer indiTidnab eC de- 
meanour notoriously scandalous. This observation hjis, if I da not 
mistake, been made by Montesquieu, who declares that the Popa> 
when compared with the Greek Patriarchs, and even with secohr 
princes, appear as men put in contrast with children. This superior 
strength of mind and consistency of conduct may» justly perhaps, be 
ascribed to that spark of Roman spirit and Roman firmness whidi 
has always been kept alive in the court, and has ever marked its pro- 
ceedings. In fact, at a very early period , when the Emperors were 
oftentimes semi-barbarians, born in distant provinces and totaUj 
unacquainted with the Capital, the Pontiffs were genuine Romaus 

With firiB, oodaxslcd rjt. 
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bom within the walk of the city ; and it is highly probahle that a tar 
greater.porlionof th€elegaoc€ andof the urbaiiilyj as well as of iho 
siinplJcjly and Ihe modesty of Augustuses family^ might have been ob- 
serred ju the palace orUrbanus orZephyiinuSj than in the courts of 
Caracalb or Ht'liogakilus, This observation is still more applicable 
to the fonlitrs and Emperors of ibe succeeding centuries, ai the 
latter » fmin Diocletian downwards had assumed tlie luxury and Uie 
eumbrous pomp ^ of Asifitic despots ^ insomucli that the court of 
CmutttniOioplf bore a much nearer resemblance in dress and eeremo- 
nkllo thatof Arta:ienLes, than to that of Augustus. We may there- 
fore easily imagine, thai the manners of Gregory the Great and of his 
clergy were, notwithstanding the times , far more Roman, that is, 
vote manly, more simple, and for that reason more imyestic, than 
those of Justinian This natural politeness still continued to be the 
bpnoiirable dlt tinction of the pontihcal court till the nioth century, 
when the visits of j the French sovereigns to Eome^ and the frequent 
intercourse between tliem and the Popes, cx>nlributed not a little to 
•oitai the manners of the former, and to extend the blessings of civi^ 
ffmmn to their subjects K 

From this period the Roman Pontiffs assumed the cliaracter of 
Uia AposUcs and the Legislators^ the Umpires aud the Judges , 
tb^ Fathers and the Instructors of Europe , and at the same time 
acled ihe most brilliant part , and rendered some of the most 
e«jientiiil services to mankind on record in human history. Ilad 
their conduct invariably corresponded with the sanctity o* their 
profession , and had their views always been as pure and as 
disinterested as their duty required, they must have been dives- 
tfKi of all tlie weakness of human nature, and have arrived at 
m dc|;ree of perfectiot) which does not seem to be attainable in 
ym itaie of e:iistence. But notwithstanding the Interruptions 
pccastoned from time to time by tlie ambition and the pro^ 
iligacy of some worthless Popes ^ the Grand Work was pursued 
with spirit I the barl>arian tribes were converted; Europe was again 
r civitiied; preserved first from anarchy, and then from Turkish 
I invasion ; ne^l it was enlightened , and finally raised to that de- 
L^gnee of refmemenl which places it at present above the most re- 
^B^ffowned nations of antiquity. Thus, while the evils occasioned 
^■^liy the vices of the Pontiffs were incidental and temporary\ the 
» influence of Iheir virtues was constant, and the senrices whtdi 
^ they n*ndercd mankind were permanent, and will probably last 
P •« long as the s^iecies itself Uence, not to allude ignin to tbn 
^ virtues of the earlier Popes, and to the blessings which they 
commutiicatcd to nations during the middle ages, to then^ wu 



* S«e Buiditiii*i daerlptHW of the dfei% of CdO&tiathie, mhmah$ t§^eu^ in thn 
CofUMB viMkA-^^P* Fiia CoiuMtitmi^ lib. iii. Kwf. i. 

» I> r^gm Mail tU Ckaiiemngm^ «y» rdimrt^ an iuthor not tcry pirtiiltoBoiiiP, 
" mw fufur df polite ae^ ^m fut pr^kahhmeRt U/ftui du vofmge A Jtw»«, 

til ibt rvigitofCtiirl«iiiA|oi?«btif lb<Ttt wtii gl««B ^f |)ofitenK, whidi wit 

blv the fhiJU of the jofonj*? to Eoine» '* 

II. . -s^ 
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owe the mrifal of the artt of aiehileetnio, of vi»..»B, 
fculpture, and the prasenratiOB and rettovmtion of the litentwe ef 
Greece and of Rome. Ooe imited the dome of the Tatiean; an- 
qttier gaTe hit name to the Calendar , whieh he reiarnied; a ihM 
riTalled AugosUis, and may glory in the eeeond danic era, ihi 
era of Leo. Theie ienrieet will be long Ut and roaipdMtnd; 
while the wars of Julius II. and the emAties of Almander TL 
wilt ere long be consigned to obUvion. In isct , many of my radm, 
whatsoever opinion th^ may entertain of the iIMm ripAi of the le- 
man Pontiffs , may be inclined with a laA eloquent writer *, to disca- 
▼er something sublime in the establishment of a oommon Father ia 
the Tery centre of Christendom , within the preeineta of the Eterasl 
City once the peat of Bmi»ce , now the Metropolis of Christianity ; la 
annex lo tliat Tenerahle name sorereignty and prinooly power, and 
to entrust l|im with the high commission of advising and rdnduif 
monarchs , of repressing theardourandihe inlemperanoe of rival as- 
tions , of raising the pacific ciosier between theswofds of waarft^ 
sovereigns , and checking alike the fuiy of the baiiiarian an&ths 
Tengeance of the despot. 
Unity of design is a beauty in literaiy compositions and iMb 
. works of art; it is essential to political oombinations , and aay 
surdy be allowed lo beboth useful and becoming in eoolesiasticai im- 
stitutions. To attain this adTantage a Head is neoeasary. How maaf 
evils in reality does not the appointment of a chief Pastor, and a cen- 
tre of union prevent, by repressing alike episeopal pride, popifar 
enthusiasm, and national superstition; by holding up to view con- 
stantly a regular rule both of doctrine and of discipline, and thm 
supporting that uniformity which tends to make all Christendom oae 
▼ast republic , divided indeed into different provinces , but united 
by so many ties , by so many sacred bonds of religion , of nunncn 
of opinions, and even of prejudices , as to resemble the membosof 
one immense family. But whether these ideas be the result of pmu- 
dice, or the dicUtes of reason, the reader will deteraiaei 
to his own judgment. 



' duUtsabriMd. 
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The reader who inlcrcsU himseir in Uic fate of l|tiivie , may pt^rhapi 

wiUi 10 hv ittkyrmvd what Ihc eaf^!ici]|iiiiiees of il$ tsntirr^ iubjuj^alioii 

iiiay have bc^n ; v, furl her lh€ nvil n| Fiimcli doiiiiuatjou Jian bcmi , as 

it iiMiaMjIft, purt"! and uiiolloyi^d, or whclJaT some imiiileniionftl 

adtonliii^c'i iikiv lm\c auideniMy flo^ufi from il, Tlii^ nuUior isfor- 

tuoatrh cuahk'd hy the arrival of a fi itjiid , for many y<*4ir» a residenl 

JO that Capital, lo give tlie follow t Jig infoniutioii on lUcfiubjecL la 

llie first place , Uie Fi^eoi:!!, ymitr Hic jjretext of lwaulif> i«g the tily, 

* of restoring ils uicitiiit luonumvuls, but in reality to discover 

•die tlir UTa^orrs of art at ill siij}|K>s^d to lie burie<l utid^r it> 

int/Iilvc cOmirLenced several eicavattofil , and of courts madi: 

ime discoveries. 

In tlif^ Fommi on digging round tha in&ulalcd pillar, Llie subject 

of fe many conlcclurcs and »o many debates , it waa found to tw a co* 

iumil Nlonging tooncof l||f neighlKiuriiig edifii:!*^^ but rt^moved from 

its original sitCi and fv*-|}re€ted in honour of a Greek E^iarch in iho 

•Frl^nth cenlury* ' 

Bound the base of ihe sijppoie4 temple of Peace noUiing was found 
il remoanti of marble shafts and capitals. 

nee«rth gathered round tlic (loEiscum has lie«!n remofed, and Ihe 
whole elevation of that grand odiiicc h now diiplaied ; the vaults 
have been cleared of the rubbish and the weeds th.U tilled them , and 
the irena itsdf ia exposed fully to view. Ilanafs, walls, and even 
Tiitlli have been discovered intersecting tJie arena in varioui direc- 
tions » and coverinf^ it with intricacy and confusion ; a cirrum%lance 
that has astonished and indeed quite eonfoundifd all theauliquariea 
who had e>^er conceived the arena to be a space piirfccUy open and 
unincumbered. For my part, if I were hi venture a conjecture 
without having inspected the spot , I should be diipoiu^d to imagine 
either that the walls and separations lately diiscovered were ercelcd 
[ during the middle ages^ when exhibitions were not unfrequently 
K l^ven in the ampliiiheatre; or that in di|^ging they had removed tiie 
Hirena itself, and sunk down to the canals and caverns which were 
H prepared under it to supply it wttji water, and to carry off Uiat water 
H when no longer necessary <* 

^ « laMAam. luagiiir, u 1 aiuinram«4lteikiifciu«ul»evd^ 

IiadtMill«l»a> I miUj Mtid iir ru-di ; litis IQIliifftar* «■ M^r* Umb 

pfukalik, >nuft« i^ Luuit dui Oie ftitifMivvf ibe irrna wu rvnovsbl*, md capabta 
•f idaiUiif of mM9Mt «tiJ lorprititig Alteriiikiite. U I kad aa alic«dj f&itcd ibr 
laiiilii pinch Ihts aatur* U thta wgf k mmnkm^ I nifiht «■»>« <ha rm^ wth aa 



Th^ n. mtored all the rubbish round the tcmfies of Tcsti (or 
of tha Sun j and of Forluua Y Irilis ^ tlirowa down tti€ walls between 



■ecount of th« wondet^ not oeruionillj, but TreqneDlly eibihited in ibe 
Amphilhemirc. . Ti his himself who ertrled it, not conl^nt wilh ihc tutut rthibitiw 
of wild bctstif produced th« xctipvf of the cotiti tries wtcttcc they if crc impaf ied,iBl 
istiiiiuhed ibc Roixiab^ with ft sudikn disptaj of rocks imd fotfits. 

Qsii^Ld m Orfibeo ftbcHlfipt tp#cUiie Tlintio 

Qfiak fiuBi« DcniKi crrditnr Uuprridtitq. 
kdtoMt imoimain pcvadiua £(diisoiiio« fanruia . . . 

Tlt« w«iid£n Drpli«iit wroii|;h( oa Thr leiin frvnikl, 
Dmt OMr, 14 Uij- thutn arc foo»d i 
Ta nask^A «oand tall i-oekj Md iMHiHiaiiis mMv^ 
And tnn pttrl ap, th«t laftUli th' Decprmq. fren i 
Tb* badil tribes ObrBngrli dUUBt woodi tliai nuKp 
flcTB vMi tn dwdx, «Qd iir«ul'ru3£ tud aa fa^wcb 

DomittJin cohered tbeftreiu ^LtbwttcTi and cutertAined the Kionuits willi injiM 
exlubltioBS and naral li^bu. 

JNl Vi flMipHII IMHMH MWSlit Bi^Ot 

■lp«r«BdalmlitiUcMdbtnnf«it t 



!• MC tberf^'d. Om^ Mval Uttlct Un, 
Aad Ullvwt liLt tkt nUbf Mda app«r ; 
t^^ TbtsM thoaaowlMkold'tt, wMfaitfof bt«; 

B«Ucr'»t thoo notP a fsw $hon OMMMaU wait. 
Till caaM iha skipa to war. the wares to flow, 
Aad tbo« abalt saj, 'twaa ««a not loof ago. 

Hie rapidity of the change is Irequentlj alluded to. In soooeeding ages tbey 
liafe improTed upon these gigantic metamorphoses, so that ^the whole asvoa 
disappctredli and from the dunm formed bj its &U, rote forests, orchardB, 

Ah Biaeri, ^aotiam aM deteoideatis araua 
VidiaM ia partas? raptaqna Tongiaa tame 
Fail Tim II farot? et abdna a*pa latehria, 
Auraa cam crocao cxaranuit arbata Iflmw 



AblwvatdiadwalhovolthaTawadaMriad \ ^ 

TbaTastaraaa«(apiaf,opcawida, I 

Aad wild boasts iMaiaff from boMatlia^aa! | 

AndoftaafroBitkasaaMMcasabalow, » 9 | 

Pair akrabaapiiagap, aad goM«i Craitafafmw. 

Theft changes were prodoced by the application of Marions maddnes, which they 
called pegmata^ which rose and swelled sometimes to a prodigiot^s extent and deralioBv 
afti again sntwi d ed into a pcrfeet lerel ; or perhaps sinking still tower, espooed Ae 
cvrams and tabterraneons dens |f wild bemts which felMtoder the arena. Scata 
describes these flsacfaines with great accuracy. Hb iNQpnnaflipres mmhinaTian, 
qni pegmata ex se sargentia excogitant, et tabulata tiicH^ in sublime cr&eeatn et 
aNas fx inoppftto tarietales : ant 4ehisceiitibns tpm coharebant : wt hii ^«b dii^ 

"* , * 



POSTSCRIPT. «T 

diepiUart » and i«stoi«d to those edifices tome porlioa of iheirtiieleBi 
beauty. The temples of Concord and of Jupiter Tmians , on the OUnui 



UbAQt mk tponie ooeuntibas; ant his qpm cmin^iiit ptnUatia ia m i 
— Epist, IxzxTiiL 

Sometimet criminils were raised on these niWJiiiiie, and while ^b^*' ^i^ 
objects ctlcalated to lltract the attention, huried nnezpectedly into the dana of tha 
wild beasts below, and detoored. 

One of these it seitti was in the form of a ship, whidi while fioatbf in tha 
amphitheatre stmck the groond as if wrecked, and opening let looaa aoBM hendrada 
of wild beasts, mixed with atjoatic aaimak, who swam, foo^ or plajfod in tha 
waters, till the water was loddenly let wai, the beasts sUhi, and tha ship rartarad li 
its original form. 

We find in Claudian mention of eihihitioni of Hamas playing wwmd the i 
withont damaging it, in a manner that anight astonish modems^ T 
to theatricdd scenes of fire and oonflagratioo, 

lag— dwri iptcl— tpaifrtw aid— ia— n 
gn ii foMCi TwiMfll^tttMslaibtratbas 
Per ulmlMimpuM vafM t pictaqM dt«t» 
Lndant IfM tnb«) H Mtt ptmbM — iiJ 
FI<U ptr iaooMt wnmt laecndk lorrM. 

im FimHi MmOU Hw Aiff Cmmlaim, fw. hi. 

k Ptfma hag9 thaU br iu wdglit 4mctmi, 
laaoxioM gtnm, lik* maatittjKnmmA aua^ 
A nd V«lea» TufoM btlb of Sr* dbplty. 
Hut ioaocaitilf nag*, wilb nfit^uj. 
O'er boMda M^llUli'd by iIm pJatar't art. 
Oknr oa tka tow'n, tad iattntlj dtpwu 

MmkimT Tmuimimu 

a 
It is not wonderful that in oontemplating such eHforts of hnman skill St. Aognstin 
should have exclaimed. Ad quam stupendi opera indnstria hnasana pcrvenit ? ^pw ia 
theatris mirabilia spectsntibus, andientibos inoredibilia^ fimndaet i 
est?** 

^ Of the number of animals employed for poblie amnseaMat, we may form i 
from a circumstance anentioned by CapitoUnos, who relates thair Prabns whmi 
^puestor exhibited ia one day a thou$and bears, besides an hundred liona and tigen. 
Augustus is related to hsTO produced more than fire thousand on a siaukr 



Ooe circumstance BMire I think it necessary to mention; perfomes ware aot aaly 
sprhikled in showers, which was common, but on certain great oocasioni ponrad ia 
torrents down the steps or rather tlie seats of the amphitheatre, im homortm 
Trajani Laltama et erocumpgr gradm thetUriJluenjussit ***, mys Spartianns, speaking 
#f ^f adrisn : and Seoeca informs us, that for this purpose pipes were candacted frooi 
the ce/iire of tite arena to the summit of the am|kitheatrt. Numqnid dnbitatnr, 
says he, quia sparsio ilia que ex fundamentts medim armm cTMcans in snmmasn 



* To Umh* yoa may add (W arclianUu, who ckrisa ^NfSMM ruiaf oat of tbaaaakw* aad i 
dU«f« tikatly »Urtin|( on high, with Tarioot olber anespectcd and carioai aiii i aaaali i aa 
tW ditoniUog of todi ai were doaely joined togtUirr i or tho aaitiaf of aacli aa WOT* di^iolood i ot 
#10 fradaal tobaidinf of aacb aa were rlrratad.** 

•* «• At what atapendona work* l>aa human Indnttry arrircd? what tUaft baa it dorisad t* bt diOe 
•ad eabibitad la tho thcairaa, woadarfal whca behold, aad iacradiblo whaa beard of F 

*** la hoMor of Tfajaa, ho coBMaadad balaaa tod Mffroa-watw ta atwdi«%ihi^ «afk«&^^ 



•2 



M iiMrrsciiivr. 

(Capttoliiltitf; liat« ilio bMti dlMUennibMddr M mUk lA wfaieh Iky 
irereliaUlmHed, MditoweihiAUiftkcMttttijfMic «|ipfeatuic«. tte 
same may, in part » be said of the Areo d£ Giamo, and of theardmoC 
fitft^ and Se^mft. the XjeOkpU of Atttonitms ted Vktudiui hat ken 
restored in part by the Pona^ who indeed had projected Alld eoainwn- 
6ed inanjr of the etcatdlmis aitd itnphlfeiliMits^Uiceetieettledby 
ih^ frtttch. nityhattf 0|M!ti($a thb sp^ds tt)tind tm base SrTiaiiA 
column J and I believe du§ down to the anciiMt ptttetiteiit : ftaginents 
W rich marblft (n codsldisrable ctttShtlty, eapttalflttd bRftta dUfis 
Of plUaH rlHirAttled thl^ir et^iottS. 

hat the water, It seeing, rises #HI|ildly Md iMUitls SUlftiantin 
tome df th«te hoHonn , so (hat to pHStem the tnletstloiis tapors whkh 
must inevitably be exhaled from such pools, it is apprCneiidedlhat 
It Will be llec^isary to fill ih^miip «gdin. thli elrcttiiistaiice aMMiia 
prnve that the bed dt the tlbei* k eottddeMbIt raised partly bjr rttlMp 
but principally by iu own depositions ; Add thit the llftt Step totaidl 
permanent excavations is the cleansing of the riTcr^ in order to roip 
duce it, if possible , to its SttciHil level. Bnt this grand scheme of im- 
provement must be the tihdeMakingof ASettlea And benerolentga- 
vemment , and does not forn any part of a predatoty and irrcgnl^ 
system fbrtned dierely fbrthe advantage of the parties concerned, wilK^ 
out any reference to public utility. It has been observed , that when : 
expeAse is to be incurred by any pn^NMed ianproteaient , the Frenfck 
seldom discover its necessity ot fit adtatltaM : So niggardly indeei 
is Buonaparte towards his Italitn provinces* Uiat the roads, formerly 
so good , have been totally neglected , particularly in the Roman 
slate, and are in some pjdices scarcely passable. 

In fine , by enforcing the laws strictly and constantly, and at the 
same time by disarming the populace, they have put an eniltolhe 
horrible custom of stabbing so frequent, and so justly censured in 
the Roman state. This proceeding was dictated by motives of persoaal 
safety, and cost the invaders nothing but a rigorous execution of (he 
law ; and in acts of severity agaiii^t the inhabitants df other conatriea 
the French have never been deficient. When to this salutary polioa 
and to the excavations above-mentioned, we add the plantationof a 
row of trees along the high roads , we shall have completed the cata- 
logue of real or apparent ameliorations ascribabk to the French g(^- 
vemment. 



ttlitodineiii tmphithcalri pervenit, cum iatentione aquc fiat ? * — Quanta J9ai, lik ii. 
cap. ix. 

From these obserratioDs, and mNu the various passages of ancient writers on wbi^k 
they are founded, we may vrith cerlaint)- infer in the first place, that under thearau 
there were dens of wild beasts, reservoirs of water, and sewers tc carry it off; tpac» to 
contain sand, machinery, elc and cellars for perfumes and ihe wine with which tbev 
were mixed ; and secondly, that the substratum of the arena must faatv beca 
moveable, and consequently boarded. — See Lipsius De Jmphkkeatris^ cap. i6. 

* Can it b« doobud tlut that sprinLlinj (of safTron-watcr), which, rtsios np from th« Towi^Ji^ 
tf Om dttre of the arenS, reaches like very topof the tttphii]h«atre, ft im» hi tlw faaw mamma t* 
*aitr ift ftopellcd bj pipcaf 




POSTSCRIPT 

We may now, lbercfoi'6 , pass to tlie mischiefs that Iiatc foUowtd 
their nsurpalion , and in Ihc (Irsl place inform ihe retidcr, that by the 
ftuppiTssion of Ihe BeoediLliti abbey annexed to it » Ihe Church of St. 
ftul fitftri ti mnra* is abandoned to its own solidity. And left to 
moulder away in damp and neglect j that the baths of Dioelelian, or 
the chiiirh and magniacent eloister of the Carthusianf , have been 
cou\crted into stables ^ and th.it mcist of thethurihesinima itatc 
of eomptete dilapidation; that the Pomptine niati;h«s have not only 
not been dmined as one of our neiispapers lately stated » but that the 
(Iminjs^e has been totally neglected, and the openings made by the 
late Pdpe nHowed to fill; that the eolleciions of &tatuea« busU , co- 
lumns, etc. which coniinued to ornament the halls of the Tatiean 
and Ihr i^apilol, in the year t802p have been n^ain phinderrd , and 
now rmally annihibled ; th^tthecabineis and gailerirsofintiifiduals 
liaire been nearly stripped of ihe few masterpieces which had escaped 
finj^eeding exactions ; thai the Vatican library has been plundered of 
all its m.inugcripts ^ and indeed of every article either curious or va* 
luahle; and in fme^ that the population of Home has been reduced 
froia one hundred and ei^hty^ or two hundred thousand souls, !o 
pinely thou!!and! a dimiitution greater Ihati thai which has taken 
fsLice during the »ame space of lime in any ca{>ital not enlirtfly de- 
stroyed by a victorious enemy. This rapid decrease has been oc- 
canitjncd in part by Ihe conscription, which is held in such horror, 
ih.it matiy yonlhs have mntibted themselfcs, or fled their ooi^ry, 
mhih? a^4 d pan^iils, and parlicitkirly mothers, when dd|iriTCd of 
Uieir sons» have been ktmvvn to pSiie away, or throw themseWes into 
Ifie Tiber In despair* To the cot*scription must bts added the want 
of vinployment, ihe consequence of the total failure of comtneree 
nntl a-;drultare, ih *re being no means of expoitatton, the land- 
holders cot\fme their crops to the supply of the home market^ atid 
Ihc cultivation of com, of the olive, and of the vine, which were in 
m state of rapid improvemenl, and supplied the grand articles af 
Roman commerce, was almost entirely negleeicd. This cause 0(itfa- 
popublion has reached not only the great lowms bul the cottag«»| 
and has eonveited one half of lliem intodeterts ; it is diJllndt to say 
what lime, but a long time certainly is necessary, to repair ihe ctIIs 
prndurerl in Italy, and particularly in Home, during the short period 
of f iTmh usuqvalion »* 

That usurpalioii is now over, and French predominance 



Ttrrarum tkt»At nulum, fulmcatpm q«od t 
fteenteret pirilv |idpiiloir rt iidm inSipiiim 



fHMOms^ 



Bttpmt Kb. 1. 34* 



« Witbouttliciitllii. 

V tlie ppuUuoa of fto«c will in ill jirolNihility ia€v«lit wilh rapidity la 
II in&im*nAtiou not ap|iJlc*blc I9 cvuntry low^iUk 



«,nlMM*tfy». 
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has at length been pnt down bj the md iU'tititJ mrm of 
ience; n^ivnioMsisikeylmTfs for great as Were hnltaa < 
and mighty the display of human pomr, yetmaniroald harebQid 
in the contest, had not the elemoittbeen arrajod on his side, m1 
smow mni^mpmrt, wittdt mnd^t^rmi, HMfitlfil ikewDmni of their Gnfr- 
lor> been employed as instruments of vengeance. Tho day that earn- 
pleted this signal TisiUtion, and saw the grand enemy Ul under the 
walls of his subjugated capital, should be set i^art as an anuri \ 
solenmity;a8 afestiTal, not of natiims, but of the qpedeSyandeelehniBl 
by aU future generations as a day of general deliTeranoefiraBialhflHBi^ » 
ignorance, and military despotbm. Why Profidenoe maj hmm sent 
uis scourge upon Christian Burope, or why allowod it ao wide a 
^* i^ge, and so longa duration, it becomes not us toenqnifw; bnt Ihrt j 
^ ^^ motlTes, equally wise and benerolent, commissioBed it wr^ — ^^^ 
its progress ; and that many important lessons have been ; 
by it, is evident lo the most superficial observer. The F ~ 



may have learned by experience how dangerous it is to ndopt 
ous opinions, which, by destroying tho 



encourage monstrous 

between right and wrong, let loose the worst ppoponaitios of the 
human heart, and abandon men to passion;that is, to the anviyaBd 
dnrutal part of their nature. Sovereigns may have obaorvod Ikl 
oppresskm leads lo resistance; that public discontent vriU at laitiad 
a vent; and that those thrones only are stable which rest npon jus- 
tice and public opinion. They may alsojiave kamed Ihit jiiftlTMB 
treaties, the oppresion of weaker states, and the barter of provinBn 
and nations Ukefidds and herds, hotirsoevereaqr in practlce,'are aat 
always safe in their consequences ; and that examples of rapacity and 
ambition are recorded precedents that justify retaliation. Bodi Uh 
vereigns and nations may have learnt , that the interest of the whole 
is the interest of each ; that to be bribed away from the common caosi^ 
is to sacrifice even personal interest, and that partial security is tok 
found only in general union. Hence, perhaps, the cause of reli^^ 
may be str^gthened by the grand attack made upon it, and men my 
attach themselves more and more to principles which have ahnp 
been followed with safety and never rejected with impunity. The 
interests of freedom may also be promoted by an explosion wUcfc, 
^nfounding together all the right, both of the prince and of the 
people, terminated in military despotism. Sovereigns may be disposed 
to redress grievances, and improve the constitutions of their respec- 
tive states, because they must have perceived that an oppressed aad 
discontented populace is indifferent to the interests of their countiy, 
savage towards their governors, and tame and submissive to as 
invader. We may, therefore, hope that this tremendous lesson* the 
most awful on record since the fall of the Roman empire, has not ben 
given in vain, and that the nations of Europe restored to the ho^r 
principles and moral habits of their ancestors, will unite in one vatf 
commonwealth, and vie with each other, not in extent of territorr, 
nor in numerous armies but in freedom and industry, in commerce 
and population, in all the virtues, and all the arts of religious and 
civiliaed beings. 
Among other blessings easily attainable in themselves, and, at the 






^ 
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present moment ins^^parable from the happiness of mankind, ire may 
confidently bope^ lliaL justice will he done lo two nations^ both 
unfortunate, and both, for different reasons, dear to Europe — I mean 
Poland and Italy. The Poles are a generous and high-spirited na^ 
lion ; they have seldom passed their limits for motives of invasion or 
plunder j for ages they defended the borders a| Christendom against 
the Mahometfin despot ; and 4o their generous exertions under the 
gallant ^^^VjAij Vienna owes its existence '« Why should not this 
nation he aUowed to possess its honourable namfi^ Why should not 
its territory remain iuvialate as a trophy over the in^dcls from whose 
grasp their valour rescued it, and^ at the same, as an aeknowledgment 
of their services and ihmr achievements in the common caus«? 

The Italians have been our instructors in the sciences, and our 
masters in IheBrts; Iheir counlry is the garden, the glory of Europe ; 
it is an inheritance derived from the noblest race that ever acted a 
part on this globe : its history, its geography^ its literature, are 
connected ivilh eymy ideaj^ every feeling, of the liberal and the enlight- 
ened individua], and are interwoven wilh the records of every civili- 
sed nation. Why not leave it in honourable Lndependencc, as the 
great parent of the Christian world, the benefactress of a thousand 
tribes and of a thousand generations ? Such reasons, I am aware, 
have little influence on the cabinets of sovereigns, and may be pressed 
in vain on the attention of plenipoti^nltaries* Yet Uie allied sove- 
reigas, who have given such unparalleled example of moderation and 
forSearance towards a moH guilty nation, cannot close their ears to 
the claims of an innocent and injured people^ Poland oppressed and 
subjugated, will add little to the security, the greatness^ or the glory 
of Aussia ; nor can the Venetian territories, torn from Italian sway 
in spite of nature, he necessary to the welfare of Austria. While, if 
the Emperor of Russia would comply with the dictates of \\\^ mag- 
nanimity, and give Poland a king of his ownUood, and;inth him 
bestow upon it independance, he would not only acquire more glory, 
but giTe more stability to his throne, and more security to his om 
person, than by the conquest of fifty proTinces, and the enrolmOTl'' 
of fifty regiments. If, in the same manner, the Emperor of Austria 
[for still, it seems, he prefers that provincial title to a more glorious 
and imperial appellation) would annex the Venetian states to the 
Hilanese, and make over that noble province to one of the archdukes, 
his brothers , and to his heirs, he would engage for ever die affections 
of a brave pei^le, and protect his empire on that side by ay impreg- 
nable rampart. The empires of Russia and of Austria are already 
too extensive and too unwieldly ; the distant proYinces of both are ill 
peopled, ill cultivated, and indifierently governed. To give to these 
proyinces their full share^^ prosperity is the di^ty of their respective 
g;ovemments ; in thedischarge of this duty, they will find employment 
Cor all their activity and aU their vigilance ; and its success will give 

s The Poles defeated the Turks, with dreadful slaughter, uuder tha walls of 
nenna, and obliged them toraiie the siege of that city. Thii event took pbMX An. 
iWS. "" 



«4t nmouMTi 

llMfli an aeoMiiom of poller aiidglofjfiilEdAa t»Miatk8 
eraTingt of hvBtti ambitioB. 

In fine, let the Bmpetar of Awtria reeoUeel dioi il is !■ 
tosi^heppiMM tp that eonntqr to which hit tuaStj ie iadcbted 1 




ilt originel imporanoej its fin tHep to greeljMHi ile 

t iune 81 



^te regal honaariyaii^ all iteocNiieqeettt 

rity : that while he reealla to iBind thete particular oUims «poB ttf_ 
imtice, he may alio remember what erety ^vter^gu im 
to that coiuitfjr wi|ich k to Burepe the A 
gisiation, of the diinciphne of War, of file 
of literature, of the Mesainga of relighm. 
nandam statom, liberamm dfitatam, id eatTad 
beroa, qui jna a ttatnra datnm ^irtnte, merilla, gdigWHw 
Hererefe gionam ?eterem| et banc ipaam 
▼eoerabilia, in nrbibu^ aacia* 81t apad 
gentibua -frctia, ait Uulia qaoqee. 
nihil ex llbertate » . deeerpieria . 
et reaidioH liberlatia noman erij. 




> Ooatiaar tfcatymnartioitttD »agikt> tha txtMttk af gi%e Uatw^ ttttHi 
BMn fjpmwitly nrca^ IHri liavs pmuiud bj tbiir vbta 
aadthdri%Ksloa,0iet%btt wbfebBitare gMadnn.., 
tfki tbat nrj old igi, iHilcb ia BMm b TeomM^ ia c^^ 
bonoer illiiurioitt MthMiiy honoar ctcn fiilNilMa bbtovies. 

aun*! dignity, nor from aay man's liberty To falLe from mcli a ^ 

iliadow that remains the name of liberty wbich Is left to tbmiy b banb, mngt, ■! 
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' Stifmi/n^m ih* AMd B artki^tm p r^^fiiff^ to te /1p/, tu^Pa^ 3|o. 



hiiiard iii'mspira I'ld^ du TtHfa^f ^Anjfrknnhr Tdlais en 
ilfifi, ttioina nUenttCil fiW. actuel dc* ville^ que Jp par- 
»^ qt»*A kur nittientie splfindeur. Je remontafs nalun^llemcut 
cits o{i tHc» AB dhpuliik'nl In ^loirr d^ fixer ditis Iciir st'irt 
HCK* ul les arU; ei]0 iH^nsai^ qm^ la rcblion d'lin TOXtj;c ciiliu- 
Hans oe pays vt:rs Ic Irmpn dt5 Li*on X , et proton^^ pendant iiit 
^ jiomlire d\inii^e$ , pi i^seaternit iin d^t pluA itit6fri§atit et di*s 
niles spectaclrs pour Thistoirc do Teaprit humain. On prut t^en 
Sfticrt^ par mile oftquliso l^gOre. t*ii rran^ai* passa ies Alpeit 
Mt il Paiie Jlr^me €ardati , qui a ^rit siirpre»que tons leg tu|fltS| 
out Ics ouvrag«* contitniiirnt environ dis ouvmges in-^fri»a, k 
ai^, il voit le Corr^gt: pei^^oanl h frcsqtie le ddme de la ca(1t^- 
C; k Mantouej lecottUe ItatlKa^ar CaatiUon « autenr de rcxcd- 
Outragii intitule : Lo C0yrlis;ui, // CorU^iftna^ h Veronc, Fra- 
>r, m^deciti, pliilosopb^^'i^tronomc^ tnalMmaticienj litterateur, 
lographc^ CtMebrc soui ^ui Icfi rapports, mais surtout couimo 
?; car la pi apart des fcrhaios chcrcliaient alor« h flc dislanguer 
I irrn^ 1"= sTctires, ct c*esl ce qui doit arrircr lortquit l*a lettfii 
t< [ dam un pay^. A Padono, il asfliste aux Ir^m de 

Ipjii. i^tvi ; proti-sseur en droit, renomni^ par U superiority de 
alcnls ti di* sH himi^rcs : ct*tl<t villt* ^tail dans la dc[K*ndance de 
iw, Louli \ir, ji'^ta»t empar6 du Mitanali , ronlnt en illn^lrcr \a 
laic cti y iHablissant D^ce; 11 le fit dcmander ii la rfpiibliqne qui 
ify^a lon;4'hnnp8* Lcl m'^f?octali(>ns eonlinii^rent , el Ton vil le mo- 
lt oi> ci'x di'Ui puisiances allaient en renir am mains pour la poa- 
Im d'liii jirrlsconsuUe 

■oir«Tiiyageiir voit h Trnise Bantel Barbara, U^rttier d'tin nont 
HiureuE pour Irs lettrc^, et dont il a ionti'an lYclat par des com- 
Birtsiiir la rlifl0riqiie d'Ari stole , par unc tradition de Yilruve« 
H ira^ttiftur ia perspectite; Piiul Manure, qnl eter^a rimpHme* 
S qui cultiva If* leltres a? ec le niiVm« *ncc^s que son pi>re, AldH 
lUce. 11 trauve rhez Paul toutes les ^dilions desanclensauleun 
Set lotins, niinvellentent sorties des pins famenset presses dltalie, 
m iutres celle de Cie^ron, en quatre tolumes in-foit^^ publics* ik 
in en liW p el Ic Fi««tler en quatrc! langues^ h^hreu , grec, chalH^ 
1 «t arabe , Impriroi I Mnes en i sta. 

J] roilik Ferrare^ l*Ariost€ : h Ik^logne, six cents ^oliers asildiis 
le^mt de jurisprudence que dontiait le professeur Bicini, ei do 
VOtUre , Alctat qui , bienl6t apr^s , en rassembia hnit cenU , et qui 
m la gloire de tSariliolt« H d'Accume : & Florence, MaehiaTel, les 
piteiii Cluichardin et Paul Jove, nne univeriitd IToriiiiante, el 
i malion de MMicis^ aiiiiaravant liomi^e aui operations du com- 
tiyilortioufertine ei alH^ i plusictirs mafiotis rofitesf qui 
do fmndfi verius dans son premier ^til , de grands rices 
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dans le second, el qui fal tonjonrs efliiiM paree qi^elle sfiBlfron 
toujours aux letires et aux arts ; h Sienne , Matlilole traraillaBt i sa 
Commentaire sur Dioscoride : h Rome, Michd-Ange ^lerant la co«*^ 

Sle de Saint-Pierre , Raphael peignant les galerles dn Tatican, Sa- 
let el Bembe, depnis cardinaux, remfdissant alors auprte deLtaiX 
la place de secretaires; le Trissan donnani la preniiftre 
lion de sa Sophonisbe, premiere Irag^e oonipo!i6e par na i 
B^roaldy biblioth^caire du Vatican , s'6ccupanl& paUier lea. 
de Tacite, qn'on Tcnait de dtomTrir en Wes^halie, et que Lion X 
ayait acquises pour la somme de cinq cents ducats d'or; k Mtas 
pape proposa:pt des places aux sayans de loules lea naliiHis , 
draienlr^sidfardansses dials, et d|| recompenses distliigQtei< 
qui lui apporteraient des manuscrils inoonnns. 

'^ A Naples, il irosTe TalMo IraTaillant i repiodnire le j 
Parmenidey etquisuiranl Bacon, fiit le premier restannteardsli 
philosophie : il irouTC aussi ce Jordan Bruno, qdb in aaUnt smh 
blaii aToir choisi pour son interpreie; maislk qui, en Ini 
trts heaii g6nie, die refusa le talent dtese gdnrnner. 



^* Jusqu*ici noire Toyageur s'esi bomi i trv 
lltalie, d'une extremite h Pautre; mardiant lonjoon entva' 
iliges; je Tcnx dire, enire de grands qponumens et de grands kna- 
mes, toujours saisi d\me admiration qui cndssail k cluiqiie inslSiL 
Des semblables objels frapperoni partont ses legards , lorsqi^ra mri- 
tiplierases courses: del&, quelle moissonde decoaTerles, etqnrib 
source de reflexions sur Torigine des lumieres qui ont telaire FBa* 
rope! Je me contente d'indiquer ces recherches ; cependant monst* 
jet m'entralne, et exige encore quelques dereloppeniens. 

'' Dans les Y* et YP sidles dePere chretienne, Pltalie fut subjugnft 
par les Herules, les Goths, les Ostrogoths et d'aulres peuples jnsqn^ 
lors inconnus; dans leXV% elie le fut, sous des auspices plus frfora- 
bles^ par le g^nie et par les taleus. Us y furent appeies, on da noms 
accueillis par les maisous de Medtcis, d'Este, d'Urbin,*de Goaiague, 
par les plus petits souverains, par les diTerses republiques: partoot 
de grands hommes, les uns n^s dans le pajrs m^me, les antres altirfii 
des pays etrangers , moins par un Til inter^t que par des distiadions 
flatteuses ; d'autres appeies chez les nations voisines, pour y propager 
les lumieres, pour y veiller sur I'education de la jeunessOf on snr k 
sante des souverains. 

*^ Partout s'organisaientdes universites, des doUeges, des imprimfr- 
ries pour toutes series de langues et de sciences, des bibliolheqnes 
« ..sans cesse enrichies des ouyrages qu'on y publiait, et des manuscrils 
nouvelleinenl apport^ des pays ou Tignorance arait cooserre saa 
empire. Les academies se multipli^rent tellement, qa'& Ferrare oa 
en complait dix5 douze, k Bologne environ quatorze, k Sienne seize. 
Elles avaient pour objet les sciences, les belles-lettns, les langnes, 
riiistoire, les arts. Dans deux de ces academies, doni Tune eiaitspe* 
cialement d^vouceik Plalon, etraulre k son disciple Aristote, etaieal 
disculees les opinions de Tancienne philosophie, el presentees ceUei 
de la philosophic moderne. A Bologne, ainsi qu'li Yenise, nne de oes 
ociet^ Tcill ait sur rimprimerie, sur la beauie da papierj to teK 
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det caractires, la correction dct ^preuves et f nr font ca qui j^uvail 
oontribiicr k la periieciion dct ^lions nouTcIlcs. 

'' Lltalie ^it alorslepaysoulcsleltresaTaicntraitetfaisaienttous 
lea jours le plus de progf^. Ccs progr^s ^taienl I'cffet de I'foiulation 
entre les divers gouvememens qui la partageaient, eC de la nature du ' 
climat. Dans chaque £tat, les capitales, et m^me des Tilles moins 
considerables, ^taient extr^mement avides d'instruction etde gloire : 
elles offraient presque toutesaux astronomes des obserratoireSy aux 
anatomistes des amphitheatres, aux naturalistes des jardins de plan- 
ter & lous les gens de lettres des collections de liTres, de medaiLLes et 
de monumens antiques; k tous genres de connaissances, des marques 
telatantes de consideration, de reconnaissance et de respect. 

^' Quant au climat, il n'est pas rare de trouver dans cette contrdc 
des imaginations actives et f^condes , des esprits justes, profonds, 

Kipmicoocevoirdegrandes entreprises, capables de Les m^diter 
g-tempa, et incapables de les abandonner quand ils les ont bieti 
congues. G'est h ces qualit^s r^unies , que Tltalie dut cette masse de 
lumi^res et talens qui, ep quelques ann^es s'eieva si fort au-dessus 
des autres contr^es de I'Europe. 

'* Tail place I'Arioste! sous le pontificat de Leon X ; j'auaia pu met- 
tre,parmi les contemporains de ce poete, Petraque, quoiqu'il ait vecu 
environ cent cinquante ans avant lui et le Tasse qui naquait onze ans 
apres : le premier, parccque ce ne fut que sous Leon X que les poe- 
sies italiennes, oubLiees presque des leur naissance, furent go6tees 
et obtinrent quantite d'editionset de commentaires ; le Tasse, parce 

Su'il s'etait forme en grande partfe sur I'Arioste. G'est ainsi qu'on 
onne le nom du Nil aux sources et aux embouchures de ce fleuve. 
Tous les genres de poesie furent alors cultives et laissdrent des mo- 
duli s. Outre rAriosle, on pent citer, pour la poesie italienne, Ber- 
nard Tassc, p^re du cei^bre Torquat, Uerculc Uentivoglio, Annibal 
Garo, Bcrni; pour la poesie latine, Sannazar, PoLitien, Vida, Be- 
roald; et parmi ceux qui, sans etre decidement pontes, faisaient 
des vers, on pent compter Leon X, Michiavel, Michel- Ange, Bcnvenuto 
Cellini qui excella dans la scnipture, Torfevrerie et la gravure. 

*' Les progres de Tarchitecture dans ce siedc sont attestes, d'un 
C6le,par les ouvragesde Scrlio, deVignole etde Pallade, ainsi que par 
cetle foule de commentaires qui parurent sur le traite de Vitruve; 
d'un autre c6te, par les edifices publics et particuliersconstruitsalorsi 
•tqui sul>sistcnt encore.! 

** A regard de la peinture, j'ai fait menlion dcMichel-Ange, de Ra- 
phael, du Correge : il faut leur joindre Julcs-Romain, leTitien, Andre 
del Sartc qui vivaient dans le meme temps, et cette quantite de genies 
farmesparleursle^nsouparleursouvrages. 

'^ Tous les jours ilparaissait de nouveaux ecril<s sur les systemes dc 

' Plaion, d'Aristote et des anciens phiiosophes. Des critiques ol)Stin<'s, 

[ lelsqueGiraldus.Panvinius, Sigonius, travaillalenl sur les anliquilrii 

, romaines, rt presque toutes les \illcs rassemhlnicnt leurs ainiales. 

Tandis quu, pour connallre dans toute son eu*nduo riiisloire dc 

lliomme, qui'lqucs ecrivains riMnontaii-ut aux nations les plus nu- 

cieniics, ties voya^'curs inlrepiiles sVxposaifiil aux plus grands d.m- 

^cra^ pour dccouvrir les nations AoignOes ct iiiconnucs, dont on ne 




Ijiigi quo mwnowMinr IViffiitimwi Lm 
gtooby d'AmMo-Yetpooe da VhotmnoB, de, 
d^oorenl cMedbtmbf litte, bientM grar ' 
autrat lUlient, dont let ralalioiis furant 
dans la collectkNbde BawiMJo, law coaipaUlola. 

** La prisa daContUntioopIa par las Turaa, an t4M, cllaalihfciJh 
deliton X, fireni refluar an Italia quantity da Graaa qui appaillnrt 
aTec ea» tona lai IJTrat ^ymantairat ralatiii anx malliiniaiiynw Oi 
t'eropretsa d'^ndiar lauclangna; laura livraa fiueni ImiinayijUi 
duiUy ezpltqudfy at la goA da la gtem^tria daHnt gtadtaL MbMh 
lui contaaraient toos lann momans; fait liirani rnmmandia^Tn^ , 
taglia : d'autm rassociaiantli laurt pramian iFavaox ; td fiitHMa- 
licoUa Mesiinay qui publia difliftrant ou?ragaa snr Farithadliq^ la 
m^caniquesy ratlrononiiay Toptiqaa, la musiqiia, Phistoiro da 
la grammaire, la via da qualquas taints, la iparlynftloge 
n^liger la poAsie italianna : tal fat ausii Aiiguitin Nifo, pvi^sssarii 
philosophia k Roma sous Uon X, qui terifit sur raslrononu^ h a^ 
dacina, la politiqua, la morala^ la jhdloriquaj at anr plnaianii mtm 
sujeU. f 

'< L'analopiia fut anrichiapar las obsarrationsdaFaliopedolMiBi^ 
d'AquapenAnta son disoipla, da Bolognini da Padone , da flftii 
CMnas, ate. 

'' AldroYandi da Bologna, aprte afoir, pandant 
proiBSsi la J^taniqua at la philosophia dans TuniTeraild 4m 
Ldssa un Cours d'histbira naturalla an dix-aapt Voli 
Parmi eatia imniensa quantity d'dUTiagas qui panirant alofft» jaiU 
pas iait mention da cauz qui a? aient spteialamant poor €^bA h 
thdologia ou la jurisprudanca, pa^c^ qu'ils sont oonnua da oeox qi 
cultiveat ces sciences, et qu'ilsinl^ressent peu ceux k qui elles sosi 
^trang^res. A I'^ard des autras classes, je n'ai cit^ que qaeSqnn 
exempiespris, pour aiasi dire, au hasard. Us suffii-ont pour moatnr 
les diff^rens genres de liii6ratura dont on aimait k a^Mcuper, et ki 
diflerens moyens qu*on amployait pour 6iendra et mulUpliar dos ooa- 
naissances. 

^^ Les progrte des arts laTorisaient la go4t dea spectacles ct df U 
magnificence. L'^tude da Thisloira et ^ monumena das Giac» dL 
des Romains inspirait des id6es da dteanoa, d'enaemble at de po^ 
fection qu'on n'ayait point aues jusqu^alors. Jullen da lUdicii^ 
fr^re de Lten X, ayant ^t^ proclam^ citoyen nMnain, oette pradaai- 
tion fut accompagnte de jeuz publics ; et sur nn vnste thMtre 
atruit exprte dans La place du Capilola, on reprdsenta paadani 
jours una comMie de Plaute, dont la muaiqna et rapparaii exi 
dinaire excil^rent Tadmiration g^n^rale. La papa, qui cnit en esOi 
oacasion devoir con?ertir en un acta da bianfisi^pnoa oa qui n'Aii 
qu'un acta de justice, diminua quelques-uns daa imp6ti; et le peopk 
qui prit cat acta de justice pour un acta de bian&isance, lui dera sai 
statue. 

'^ Un observateur qui yerrait tout-i-coop la nature laisser Ciliiifi 
lant de secrets, ia philosopbia tant de y^rit^, rinduatrie tant daasr 
yelles pratiques , dans le temps m^me qu'on s\ioutait li i'ancien 
un monde nouyeau , croirait asaialar k h naiasanoo d'lia 
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gmrt humain : malt la snrprise que Ini cameraieiit Uwtet eet mer^ 
▼eillesy diminueraienl auasit6t qu'il Terrail le mirite el les talens 
lultani aTec aTantage contre les litres les plus respect^s, les saTans et 
les gens de leilres admis k la pourpre romainey aux conseib dei rois, 
aux places les plus importantes du gouveniement, & tous leshonneurs, 
k toutes les dignit^s. • 

'^ Pour Jeter un nouvel int^r^t sur le Voyage que jo me proposals 
d'terire, il suffirait d'ajouter k cette Emulation de gloirequi telatait 
de toutes parts, toutes les id^es nouyellesque bisaitteloreoetleMMi- 
nanle revolution, et tous ees mouTemens qui agiiaient alors les na* 
tions de TEurope, et tous ces rapports avec I'aocienne Roma* qui r^ 
iriennent sans cesse k Tesprit, et tout ce que le present annon^it 
pour I'aTenir; car enlin, lesitele de Ldon X fut I'aurore de ceum qui 
le suiTirent, et plusieurs g^nies qui ont brills dans les XVII' et XVIII* 
siteleschez les diff^rentes nations, dohrent une grande partie de leur 
gloire k ceux que I'ltalie produisit dans les deux siteles pr6c(Mens« 
Ce sujet me presentait des tableaux si richesi si varite et si instnictib^ 
que j'eus d'abord Tambition de le trailer : mais je m'aper^us ensuito 
qu'il exigerait de ma part an nou?eau genre dMtude ; et me rappelant 
qu'un voyage en Grtee vers le temps de Philippe^ pire d'AlexandrOf 
aansmed^loumer demestrayauxordinaires, me foumirait le moyen 
da renlermer dans une espace circonscrit ce que Thistoire grecqua 
nous offrede plus int^ressant, et une infinitude d^ails coneemant lea 
sciences, les arts, la religion, les mrnurs, etc. dont rhistoire ne sa 
chargepoint, je saisis cette idte, et aprte Tavoir long-temps mMitte, 
je commenqai Texteuter en I7a7, k monrelour d'lulie. " 
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TrwuMom rfdmjpneM^ EMitweifimidm JM^ 



It was bj chance that Ifint coooeiTed the idea of the Tkavckaf 
Anachanis. I was in Ita^ in 1765 , when I busied myaelf not to aach 
with considering the present condition of the cities whidi I l isikd , 
as iheir ancient splendour^ I naturall j went back to the ages in which 
they disputed with one another the gloiy of domiciliatiii^tfaaito 
and sciences in their bosom; and I thiragfat thattlie relaiiamaCa 
journey made in that country dbout the time of Leo X. and costniMi 
lor a certain number of 3rears i^would furnish a most intereatiiVMi 
useful spectade towards the history of the human mind, flf thissw 
. may easily convince oneself from the following alight akelch; 1 
Frenchman passes the Alps : he sees at PaTia Jerome Cardan, wl» 
has written on almost all subjects, and whose works cofaprinlm ' 
lolio volumes. At Parma he Mggr ii ^g gigK fcpamtipgfn frgicotheda^ 
of the cathedral ; at Mftitua the Count n«niiyM>' Castillosi, anlhsr tf 
np excellent work entitled '' The Courtier; ^ at Ytroom , T% ai miwiBi, 
a physician, a philosophefj an astrqpQmeri a mathematiciaay a s^ ^ 
of letters , a oosmographer, distinguished under all Ihcae heads, bal 
distinguished above all as a poet; forlhe greater part of the writes 
at that time sought to distinguish themsdves in every tprcids of wit- 
ting , and that is always the case when letters are first intiodnesi 
into a country. At Padua he attends the lectures of Philip Decia, 
professor of law, renowned for his superior talents and acquirements: 
this city was dependent upon Venice. Louis Xn. having taken pos- 
session of the Biilanese , wished to dignify the capital bj estabUdiii^ 
D^io in it. He caused him to be demanded of the Republic, wkich 
for a long time refused him. The negociations continued, and far a 
short time these two powers were on the point of going to war for the 
possession of a jurisconsult. 

Our traveller sees at Venice Daniel Barbaro, inheritor of a nme 
dear to literature , and of which he has supported the renown by his 
Commentaries on the Rhetoric of Aristotle, by a translaticn ofW- 
truvius, and by a Treatise on Perspective : Paul Manuccio, who car- 
ried on the business of a printer, and who cultivated letters with tbe 
same success as his father, Aldo Manucdo. He finds at the house of 
Paul all the editions of the ancient Greek and Latin authors wbidi 
had recently issued from the most famous presses of Italy ; amongrt 
others that of Cicero in four folio volumes , published at ifilaa ia 
1499, and the Psalter in four languages, Hebrew, Greek, ChaMee, 
and Arabic , printed at Genoa in 1610. 

At Ferrara he sees Ariosto; at Bologna six hundred scholan assi- 
duously attending the lectures in jurisprudence given by the pro- 
fessor Ricini, and amongst the number, Alciatus, who soon after- 
wards himself collected together eight hundred , and effaced the glorr 
of Barthoii and Accurzio: at Florence, Machiayel, the historiaitf 
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|Guiceiardini and P^ulus Jotius, a flourishing uniYemljr^ and Uio 
kouse or Medici, which> heretofore confined to ihe operations of 
eommercc, had then raised themselves to the rank of sovereigns, 
and conlracted alliances with several royal bouses^ mhtch in iU first 
condition displayed great Tirtucs, in its second, great vices, jind 
whith was always illustrious, beeausc it always interested itself in 
Ifstters and in the arts; at Sienna, Mathtolo labouring at bis Commen- 
tary on Dioscorides; at Rome, Michael Angcio raising the dome of 
Si. Peter's, Raphael painting the galleries of the Vatican , Sadokti 
And Bemt>o, afterwards eardiuals, at Uiat time fdling the situatioa 
of secretaries to Leo X. Trissino giving to the public the first repre- 
sentation of Sophonisba , the first tragedy composed by a modern; 
Beroaldo, librarian of the Vatican ^ busied in pubUsbing the Annats 
of Tacitus , which had just been discovered in Westphalia , and wbicb 
Leo X. had got possession of for five hundred gold ducats ; the same 
Pope offering situations to learned men of all nations, who would 
come to reside in his state, and distinguished recompenses to those 
who would bring him unknown manuscripts. 

At Naples, be finds Talesio labouring to reproduce the system of 
Farmenides, and who, following the example of Bacon, was tlie itrst 
restorer of philosophy ; lie also finds Jordano Bruno, whom nature 
aeemcd to have chosen for tier ititerpreter, but to whom , in giviiijf 
him a fme genius, she refused the talent of governing himself. 

So far our traveller has confined himself to traversing italy rapidly 
from one extremity to the other, always walking amongst prodigies— 
I mean amongst great monuments and great men, always ami tteo 
with an admiration w hicli euereased at every instant. Similar objecU 
will every where strike his eyes as he extends his journey : what an 
harvest of discoveries arises hence » and wliat a source ofredectiona 
on the knowledge which has enUgbtcned Europe! 1 shall eont^t my- 
self witli pointing out these inquiries ; nevertheless my subject draws 
iii€ along , and still requires some further explanation. 

In the fiflb and sixtii ages of the Christian era , Italy was i^ubjuga- 
ted by the Ileruli, the Goths ^ the Ostrogoths, and other oationa till 
tliiii unknown \ in the fifteenth » it was subjugated by geniui and ia- 
IhIi^ They were invited thither, or at least were w«alooiiieil by tlie 
ti0Dftes of Medici , of Este , ol tlrbino , of Gon^aga , by the moet petty 
«overt^igns, and hy all the different republics : every where were to 
1m: found great men, some natives of the countnr^ Ottiefi atLraeled 
from foreign count ries, not so much by sordid intmst, •• by flaiter^ 
log distinctions; others again invitad out of the neighbouring nations^ 
10 propagate knowledge, to watch over the education of youtli , or 
©▼er the health of sOTcreigns. 

In every direction yoiversities were organized, colleges » printing* 
Ottces for every language and every science , libraries luceiuantly 
mriclied by the works thnt were there published, and hy manuscript* 
lately imported from countries where ignorance still maintained hrr 
enipire. Academies multiplied to such an extent » Ibat at Fi?rrara tliere 
wt-rt? reckoni d from ten to twelve , at BoKo;;ua fourteen , at Siitnna 
lixttxn Thyy had for their object, this sciences, polite literature, 
langiiiiges, liistory, and the arts. In two of these Academics, one of 
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which WM espadallj dcmlad to Phio, and O^i 

Arifllolie, Ihe opinicms of ibe ancieiit philotophjr 

•nd thOM 6t*iht modern phihwophy brought fimraid. Ai 1 

«• mW as at Taiice, one of these societki witcfaadorar tke ] 

•ffices , OTW the beanty of paper, the letter-iMuidries, tlm oc 

of proob, and over erery thing that coold contribute lo tkspcrin- 

tion of tlie new editions. « 

Italy was at the time the conntry in which leamjag had iiit, sni 
was every day makii^ the greatest progress. ThispvogreBa wmtfai 
c o n scq nen ce of the emulation of the different govemoienta which di- 
vided it, and of tlie nature of the climate* Ai every stale, lhtcB|a> 
tals, and even the less considerable cities^ were iotetsaely greedty af inr 
fiMTination and of glory : almost all of them offered lo astroaasBsak 
lAservatorie^ to4natomists, ampiiitheatres; to natniwlista, gaidmi 
off plants; to men of letters of every dcscriptioOt coUaeUottsoffaoel^ 
of medals, and of ancient monnments ; ami to every apecica oClaM» 
kdge, striking marks of consideration, of gratitode, aiid of letpwt 

In regard to the climate, it is not unusnal to find in tlusi 
active and fertile imaginations, understandings aoearalp. ] 
oaknialed for the conception of great enisrprises, csgiabloi 
ing npott them fer a hmglh of lime, and incapahin of i 
them Hhen ooee wdl digestM. It is lo the union of T 
nod these avanlag^, that Italy owed iHit mass of ii ' 
talenU, which, In a lew years, raised her so in' ahom Iho < 
tries of Bttrope. 

Ihave placed Ariosto under the pootificate of Leo X.; 
fMrarch anmngst the contemporaries of this poet, thon^^he h>< 
flourished about a hundred snd fifly years before, and Tasso, «h» 
was born eleven years after him : Ihe former, because it was not till 
the time of Leo X. thai the poetry of Italy, forgotten aloiosl from its 
birth, vras appreciated and honoured with a variety of editions ssd 
commealarics; Tasso, because he formed himself in a great meifare 
after Uie model of Ariosto. It is thus that the name of Nile ispven 
both to the sources and to ihe mouths of that river. All ihediOereat 
kinds of poetry were at that time cultivated, and left modeli behind 
them. Besides Ariosto, there may be enumerated, in Italian poeOy, 
Bernardo Tasso, father of the celebralsd Torquato, Hercules Bentiio* 
glio, Hannibal Caro^ Bemi; in Latin poetry, Sanuazarius, rdtytian, 
Vida, Beroaldo; and amongst those who wrote verses^ without beiaf 
decidedly poets, may be reckoned Leo X., Ilachiavel, Michael Aagsl% 
BenvenptoCeltini, who excelled in sculpture, in the art of the gold* 
smith, and in engraving. 

The progress of architecture in this age is allosted, on the eas 
hand, by the works of Serlio, of Vignole, and of Palladiob as well as bf 
the crowd of commentaries which appeared ujk>n the treaty of yUrm- 
Tins, and on the other hand by the public and private buildings vkick 
were then erected, and which still subsist 

In regard to painting, I have made mention of Michael Angdo, of 
Raphael, and of Correggio : there must be added to ihem JuJjoBa- 
mano, Titian, Andrea del Sarte, who lived ^t the same period, Mai 
that host of geniuses formed by their lectures or by their irorks. 
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Everj day new works appeared on the •yitemi of Plato, of Aria- 
tollCy and of Ihc ancient pliilosopliera. IndebligaUea crilica, such 
as Giraldus, Panvinius, Sigonius, devoted their labour to theRonan 
antiquities, and almost all the cities made collections of their annals. 
While some writers, in order to know the history of man in its full 
extent, went back to nations of the remotest antiquity, intrepid Toya- 
gers exposed themselves to the greatest dangers in order to discoTer 
distant and iinkoowu nations, whoso existence was only suspected. 
The names of (Christopher Columbus tlie Genoese, of Americus Yes* 
patius of Floi^nce, of Sebastian Cabot of Venice, adorn this last 
mcntiont'd list, which was soon swelled by the names of several other 
Italians, whose relations were inserted, a short time afterwards in 
the collection of tlieir fellow-countryman Bamusio. 

The taking oi Ooiistantinople by the Turks in l4sa, and the miml- 
iicence of Leo X. caused a numerous influx of Greeks into Italy who 
brought with them all the elementary books relating to mathematics* 
Their language was studied with eagerness; their books were print- 
ed, translated, explained, and the taste for geometry became general. 
Many gave up thoir ^liole time to it; such were Commandino and 
Tartagiia; some combined it with their other labours; snch was 
Maurolico of Messina, who published different works on arithmetie 
mechanics, astronomy, optics, music, the history of Sicily, grammar' 
the lives of some of the saints, and the Roman marlyrolog}', without 
neglecting Italian ]ioeiry ; such was also Augustin Nifo^ professor of 
philosophy at Konu^ under L.eo X., who wrote on astronomy, medi- 
cine, politics, morality, rhetoric, and scferal other subjects. 

Anatomy was cnriiiu'd by the obsi*nrat ions of Faflopiusof Modena 
of Aquapi'ndentc his disciple, of Bolognini of Padua, of Vigo of 
Genoa, etc. 

AldroTuudi of Uolo;;ua, after having been professor of botany and 
philosophy for forly-fight years in the university of that city, left a 
course of natural historv in sevi'nteeu folio volumes. Amongst tliat 
immense quanlily of works which appeared at that time, I liave 
not made mention of those, the special oliiect of which was theology 
or jurispriulcucc, because ther are well known to such as cultivate 
those siiiniMs. .-^nl have l)iit little iHterust for those who are strangers 
to thein. In ivspeel \o ihe oilier classes, I have onl\ quoted some 
c*xaniples, t.iken, .is one ni;i> say, at nuidoni. They will he suffieient 
to show the (liftiietil kinds of literature with ^liicli people delighted 
ill 0C( upyiUr; (hcnisi'lvt s. and the different means v^hieli were em- 
ployed lot'xtend niul uiiillipl> our knowledge. 

The pnr^iessof the arts encouraged the taste lor sho^s and for 
inagniiUciiee. Tiu'bliuly of histoiy, an<l oi the uionuments of the 
Greek<» and Uoiiians, inspired ideas which till then had iu*ver been 
entertained, of di i omni and of perfection nnitt d. Julian do Medici, 
brother of I.io \. in\in,:4 Ihvu proclaimed a It Oman citizen, this 
proclanialinn \>.isnec-..:npanied hy puhtic frames; niid on a \ast thea- 
tre, consliucteil fur tlie piir|K)se in the Place of the Capitol, thero 
was n spresenled for Iwo da>s tof;i'lh«'r a comedy cd IMautUM, of ^hich 
the uiiibic an.l the extiaodinary splendour of the accoinpauimenis 
excited universal admiration. The Pope, who thought that on that 
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i tt^iiM Ui tely taeomartwluAiiaf Mdlf n aelor jwiiee 
iBioam ad of IwflBcqncal diwhiilMMl w—eof theimpotto; and ibe 
paopte, who look this «elorii0li0e fDT am act oT beneftooiec 
ostatMlohiau 

. la obaerfor who ahoidd Ihna aee nalnro kttiiig loose to 1 
cratSi pUlosophjr diseloshif so many troths, indostiy practiaiiig so 
MiqrnewnelhodsofklMiiiryattheTeiy.tiiiiethata new world wat 
added to the old me, wooU thnk thai he was witMaaing the birth 
of a new hBBHoifaoe; hot 1^ sorprise^ich all these wooden woald 
oooasioWy would diaiinish as soon 9B he saw merit and talcnu 
atrqgj^inc ineeasilhUy against lilies the iposi respeeledy men of 
aeisnee and ol falters adsStled to the BoBMnpurpte, to the co^ 
of Ungiy to the nMMliniiA;lani offices of gofemment to every honsar 
and every dignitjr. # 

To givo a new Inlsresi to die fra veb which I had thoQgfats of do- 
wribifltf ilwonidhesaOcienltoaddtothisemolationofgkMy which 
bnrsliirlh on oveiy side, all IhjDse new ideas to which thisastowih- 

S: revofailion gave hirlh, and all those movementa which thea 
tatedOe nations of Bwone, and all those rdations with ancitol 
BoaaeiAieh ineBsssoUy rschr to the mind^ and all Oat tfao vrsngl 
lof fDT tbefiilnas; fDrinfMltheagso(LeoLX.wailto. 
I of thoae wUsMollowody and Bsany of die ganii 



ore todeblod fDT a grsal part of thour gloiy to those which IMtf L 
dnesd hi the two preoeding ones. Thissokjedpfosenlo^aaawift 
nieluos so rlA. so diversified, and • inslnMtive, Oat in die int 
nstanoe I idUdMnMis of writing upon it: J afterwards peroeifel 
that it vroold require a new descriUon of studies on my part ; mi 
rec<dlecting that a Tour in Greeeis towards the lime of Philip the blher 
of Alezander, without taking me off from my ordinary course of 
study, wouldgive me the means of comprising in a limited compan 
whatever is most interesting in the Grecian history, and an infiaiQr 
of detaib concerning the sciencet, the arts, religion, mannen, css- 
toms, etc, Irhich are not to be found inhistoiy, 1 laid hold of this idea, 
and after giving it a long consideration, be^m topul it in ( 
in 1707, on my return firom Italy. 
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jUmm, Vam fooataiaf ua bttlH of, L 1% 75. Cdcbratod by OMidbB» L 79, 7S^«<iw 

^^MiMir della Cnuoi, Mtioe o^ U. 404* 

Aceom m oi mti omt , fai Italj, T«aArk« oa, L Pr. D. ISy-lS. 

j^^trtf. (Svt John) f not • biiflMr , I. xxi* 

jiddi$im^M iMtn trcmltm\jqiao%9A,L its t i^ Hia o^iBkM m !• lh« altt of Tlr^t 



tomb, osamioed, I. 355. His oo^jMlBro at to tbt ampoaad lila of . 

proffAtl. 141. Characfr of hia D im lo g m $ i on liadala» Pr. D. 4.0wl 

of hUcraTebia Italy, 8. 
I^^ifiHi, lifer, BoCioa of, I. 97. ^ 

Adig9, rirer, TiUafoi on tbo banks of, I. 85i Conraa of , 897 
jidrMt —9 Badrimm* 

^4gmamt» Ugo d', daaeription of, L 880, 561. 

jigrktJbmm, profeMonhipt of, aatablUhod at Padna and Bdhibwgb, L 5t. 
jirriffm m ^ toppoaed tomb of, naar Bai0« L 875. 
>^26« Sdmga, alia of, aaeartainad, L 308. ^ 

^<&M Mom, daMTibcd, L 804 . 803. Taaplt of l«pil« Latkffia «lMl« 811. 1 

of tha tU last books of tha JEnald , 31). 
— , laka, accooat of, I. 303. 
jilbmm^ town of, daseribed, I. 303. 
jilhmnuUf moont, IL 43. 
jiUUu Matuuitu, aaloginm ^o , L 63. 
jil/omso, of £u, aacoBtoai on»I. 103, 104. 
^#, defilas of, described, L 34 , 35, 39, 31, 86, 87. 
.JltAn^ in chnrcbes. wbecbsr tbay sboold ba omaaMatad,!. 371 » 373 , aa«a^ 
>4m«MfiM, handsome brid^ovtr,L 334. Classical daMriffilte oak tiU ~ 

pearance of, 335. 
'AmhroM^ castle of, described, I. 38. 

AmhroM, St., character and tomb of, II. 353, 354. 4^ 

Amhrosimm Libran, at Milan , IL 355. 
jimphith^tre oi Verona, deacribed, L 38, 39. Corioas asbibitioa ia, 89, 40. Aaaaarks 

on the ancient imphitheatres, II. 410. Aad oa tbe Tarioas tbihitioaa tbwt , 435— 

438, mou. 
'AmsmnctBSf falley of, coajeetnras on its sitaatioa , L 143, 143. 
Amjrelat, canal of, why formed , L 334. 
jincona^ temple of Yenas at, I. 433. AneieBt state of, 133. Ifobia aola. 138. TMas« 

phal arch, 133. Cathedral, IslTOther chorcbas, 134. Preseat appaaraaot, 134. 
^r^(Cauel S.) described, I. 194 , 195. 
(Michael) , critique on bis Last Jndgmtat, L 306, 308. Dtficis ol Ml 

toral style, II. 107. 
Anio, river, coorso of, described, L 390. luwataHaOa, 390. 
Jnu'um , .inc icut au^ pri'»cnt »late of , 1. 31'J. 
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'^a*Mr(St.) cbardi of. at 1Mm> torrih ai l , I. 55. 
Jmxur^ aacicBt tito of, L 336. 

.4paMw«,pMMge of,d«Gribed. 1. 139, 130.?0eckal deMriptiowoT. 131, 133.11. 
strnctums forpaiiing them, 134. 

2^^^e<f , of mom, dMBribed, L 190 . IL 81. Of CMm , IL 29. 

jiremdUm mdtmj, uMtitati<m md irrigfc of « I. ITS. 

.Arek of ConsUntine, 1. 164. 

Arekitectmre of luly* neeetswj to bo known bj traTeHer*, L Pr. D. 4, 5. Boit wmkg 
OB thit tnbjeet. 5. ObMrratioiis on tbe arciiitectnTe of iMtdcra Borne, IL 103. i rf o i 
of the five ens of its arebltectiirey 103. GeDrnl remsrks on than, IOC, 107. Cm- 
parisoB between the Roown and Goftne arcbitectnre. IL 347, 348. 

Jrmms of the ancient aaphitheatrel^ eteslrnction of, IL 435. Hetiee of the wanJfifel 
ciMHMBa imm^^mtm^m^m^ 

Jlwia, ancient and modem stale oi, IL iSfw 

Arimimmm, See BimimL 

AnoMio, bom in the territory of Re^gio,. L 103. 

— , quoted or illnstmted. L 103, 145. 

jima^ rirer, •cencvy of, IL 166. See F^l JTJmuo. 

^rmma, town of; ito titoation, II. 378, 379. Statne of SL Cbailee Bomaeo there, 371 

Arpauit the ancient Caodaim, defiSea of; described, 11. 34. 

Arfumto, Tilbge of, L 73. Tomb and villa of Petrarch there, SUi. 

Jinemml atTenice, deacribed, I. 67. 

^rts, commonicated to the world from Rome, I. I5l, 153. 

Asdrmbml, acconntof the battle between, and die Roaaans, illnatrated, L 130. nhi 
Mnnte linmhala ■iiiiimlnii. 111 ^ 

Aumidmmtim^ rcmarfca on, in Italj, II. 193—494. Hat frafsMI asMttf d 
tans, IL 66. • 

.^WM», the an cient A iis im n,notiee of, IL 146, Au ae —l tC at. ftMeia«fl Ml i l ,t4%*l48. 
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n, islmd of, a waiinati V QeeraT^ I 
, at.» snpneaaJ lamb ol^ IL 340. 
A m gmtiut , trinniphal arch of, at Riauni, I. 116. Noble bridge caeolad by him AlKami, 

1 43. Mansoleom of, L ^ 
Amsar, riTcr, conrse of. It. 307. 
Attsonius, qooted, IL 173, 357. 

Austria (Emperor of), reflections on his present sHnatioB and dnties^ IL 43:1. 
Avendne, Momu^ andenl and present state of, 1. 168, 167. 
Apenus, lake, description of, I. 367. Fictioas of the ancients oonccming it i 

and acconoted for, 368, 569. Dirested of iu hotrorsby Angnstns, 369. Ancient 1 

on iia soothera hnks, 370. Grotto delka 8ibllla, ikV. 8apposad sitmitioa of the ci»f 

of the Cimmerians, 571. 

B. 



Baia, bcautifalbsy of, 1. 273. And eat rntas on its beaks, ibid. Baths of Kara, 573. Tfm^ 

e camere H Fenen, 374. €astle, 375. Tomb of Agripniaa, 375. Tha sc-ene of prom- 

gacy aad craetty onder Ae sareessors of Angnstus, It. 7. Caases of the picatat b»> 

wbolesomcness of the town and lake, ihid , nole, 
Bandmsian Fount, I. xv. 
Baptiitfry of St. John LMeran, I. Q39. 
Barbarians, dcYsstations of, arconnted for, I. I'i2. 
Bmnkehm x ^ Abbe, iaterestiag Sketdi of Trareb ia Italy, darieg the age of Lea X. 

II. 433 er seif. 
Baths, warm, of Absno, L 72. Of Caracalla, 168, 169. Of Titos, 170. Of Diodesun. 

172. Of IN'cro at Baia, 573. Of anrieiit Rome, distiagaisbed bv their ^leaduar, D- 

94. Of Lucca, 206. 
Btf of Haplea, description of its beaafles, L 336. 0%Baia, 373. Of Proeida, U. 1. Ot 

Lnganot, IT. 971. 
BeUagio, tbc prokiblc site of one of Plinj's villas, IT. 266. Its anrievt state, 367. 
Mmmtnr, lake, described, !. 79, 80, 82. Subject to sadden stonas, 8l. 
Benedictine monasteries and order, natqre of their rule, II. 26S, 389. Viadirttioa oi 

character, 370. Remarks oa the anaiMlatioa of the order, 373. 
BentJiction of the Pope, ia what manner conferred, L 383, IL 415. 
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B^meventum^ excnrtion to, II. 35, Ancient hitloi^ «ad BNMat state •!« 5C Triomlttl 
arch of Trajan, ib. Cathedral, 37. Population, ihid. ABcfant iahabltuiti alaoH tl« 
terminated by the Romans, ib, 

Bernard^ Monnt St., glaciers of, II. )63. 

Biskopt* seatt^ where placed, in ancient and icodern chnrdies, I. 361, 3C3. 

BiootLt supposed, of St. Jaauariat and St. Stephen, I. 340. 

Betcaeiot act a writer to be recommeaded by the moralist, f. xr. 

Boecksttm^ monataia of, described, II. 339. lu romantic aceaefT, 333. 

Boeiius^ tomb of, at Paria, II. 340. 

Bologna^ ancient state of, I. 106. Vicissitudes of, ibitL Present appearaiiea qU lOTUS^ 
thcdral, 107. Church of St. Petronias, ikitL Spleadid portico. leadiog to the ftftilri 
Virgin, 107. Her church described, ifcV. Noble pabces, 108. Tha OcneiMiBe acadcw 
fcundvd, i09. lis cxccIKni plan, 109. Pablie library, ibuL Tha lastitale f^aadad by 
Count Martigli, 1 10. Enriched by subseqaeat beaebcton, 110. UaiTeraity. sM Otbaf 
literary e«t;ibli<»h meats. 111. Bad taste of tha foaataia la the graat squarab ill. 

Bcls^tnn^ notice of, 1. 33. 

Bon4imieo, verses of, on the deserted rillas of Rome, 1. 106. 

Boff^ete (Prince), villa and gardeas of, described, I. 378, 379. Its gtrdea* UtetUy opa» 
to the public, 379. • --^ -i^- 

Borromto, St. Charles, tomb of, II. 349. Saactity of his charaetcr and example, 350.Beaa« 
voleat iastitatioas, 351. Private Tirtaes, ik NoaMroas ebaritiet foaaded by Uos iB, 
Death, 353, note, Stataa of him at Aroaa, 37g. 

, Cardinal Federigo, foaaded tha Ambroaiaa Library, II. 355. 

Bcrromimh architeelaral dafecU iatrodaced bj, II. 107. 

Mossmot, dMiracter of, II. 347. ^ 

Mrmmsr, an Alpine aiouataia, deeeribed, 1. 39. 

Mrtmtmt river, appeavnres of its baaks, I. 60. 

Mmttmono, aotico of, 1. 31. 

Mndges over the Tiber, I. 175. 

MmU, the Pamese, daMribad, I. 353. 

Meil-hmtMf ia the amphttliaatra of Toroaa, I. 38, 39. 

Mmcmmparie, effeetnof bis govermaaat la Room, I. 186, 187. 

Mmnai-gromm d of tbe hospital dell 8ma. Aaauaciata, eacelleat aitaatioB tad plan of, I. 
315, 316. 

Bmryii^\fk churches, remarke'9a tbe impropriety of, L 346, 347. 
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CmtluiA delU Marmore» n nohlc waterfall in the riciaity of Terai, described,!. 139—- 141. 

CVrcifA/ta wine, remarks on, 1. 335. 

Ccuar, passage of, uTer the Rubicon, ascertained, 1. 115. His appearaaee before Arimi- 
D'lm dcMTibed. 117, 118. 

C^tus i.'fsiius^tovn\i of, described, I. 167. 

CmnuiUiii, road Xa, drsrribcd. 1. 183. Description of the abbvy and benaitagcs, iW. 
i;y \^houi foiitiJrd, IM. Nuiubcr uf monks in the abbey, and their rule, 165. 

0''uyji:rn ili Hon.,, prcNcnt appearance of, 1.1 4<S. Obscrvntioason its aahaaltbiacaaaad 
tl.c ranter ofit^ insnlnlirity. both in aucient and modern timc«, II. 117— 135* 

i'.u*nfaru.i, entrance uf, described, I. 134. Its beautiful appearance, II. 71. 

iampus Murtius, aud it« edifices described, I. 174, 175. 

Canal of AmjcKc. why (oruied by Nero, I. 331. 

C'«"K, grotto del, I, obi 

Cippr/fa Pat^ina at Rome, I. 'i<)6. Cappella Sistina, 307, 308. 

Capitol, \icw from, described, I. iSl. Uittorical account of, 1.57, 158. Kuble fdifiees 
formerly on it, l.S", 13H. Modem buildings erected on It, 158, 159. Its present ap- 
pearance, 159. Miiitcnm Capitolinum, 160. Charch and coarrnt of Am Carlis, 160, 
161. 

Capua, ancient history of. If. 6<). Accttunt r>f themodcru town of, 70. 

€airall.t, bath« of, I. ixni. n/ifi- ; dcscrilHi', !««, 169. Circu« uf, I. 281, 3H3. 

C'triltnu'i, hiiw nominated, TI. 4'J3. Power and influence uf the college uf cardinals, 433. 
The Pope ilorted by tin ni, ih, 

Cutrrta, a(|Mrdnrt and pa I. ice of, described. If. 39* 

C'l 'irn'ifn of hoy*, disgraceful co%nim of, continued, I. 349, 

Caittriiinhs of IloHiC, account of, I. 'i'i6, 338. 

Cult' Ufa, origin of its name, I. 1 IH. 
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'<illlir ,q»o<i d;Mr MMtwua ^ 81. Mb tT. 

^-^■"^ f loCio oi» at flimiom/l* SD» 

'CbM,towmof» iborinmd prtMit •M0>»n.iQU 
CMfis MctfOi, mnuoIotb 0^1- Ma. 



CMfis MUiOm, mmuoIotm of, LMS. 

Chmccttv aaMMBt J«wiihoa«,diteofweiatliNM>I.ftST9ailf. . . ^^ 
Onw, ■HMmC» dMcriptiiM of itoaietBUlL MS. Comwft tnoiaa fiv At hi«iift« in- 
vvUen. «*. TboMppoMdtpo^wlMMt ▲wilMlpoiBliidwtIldjl»k»Mr«>'' 
Hb condoet eoaiipuod wldi tbiit of Bodan iBT««i% 39t. 
•fti i n i , prt i M t Htfa of; L 113. 

€M»cMr, MttoMl, of tU hilinB, aeeowl of; IL S75, «f Mf . 
CUrAoUr liuiiMiMi^ nnbir of; fai Itdy» n. 9M, «C Mf . 
Cftoicfirir. OTltlTalid by tUkorAenaotiou,IL 61. 
CUnfof tU loan elMrali. TCMrkt oo,L S63. S<4. 
OKPVMlb, diboy of; its iitMitioo Olid UrtofT, n. 340, S41. 
a«M»th0aMimGbirini,LS2. Aoeontof;ndofitiiBrtifioolUM. SI. 
f^-'^'Trrffr.wildfaiiiMiotn of.ootfao moiiUiooTi nf tfct iTrr. ^ »•, «* 
OkorMMM, 8c. Jolu^ doqoMt olladoK of; to the toiiibt of At «poslki» L m^ 
CbrdI «/'ilMM«, tMTriee o£ See Foi^i^Arf «/Wm. Di^^ 

dteckuiliofEBglttid,IL366. « 

'€imnkofSL GmHimm^ at Pfedtt, daieribod, L 54- Of St AMay, 55. Of St. MiA « 
Yeidco. 64, 65. Olber elarches at Yencoi 68. Of St. S t ^ h n m m i i iii l i ^ it Iowa, 
169. Of Oe CarthaiiaM oa the BMaillaa Hfll. ITS. Cwalf wfr a «» the lava 
flbaf«fae«,L 317. sai.DeacripdoaoftbaalMrehof St. a MW t, a<hOf SfctiifcoiaTi. 
Beoli,323.0fSt.ll«tiDoaBdS.SUTe^«l^2aS.OfSt.AMteaMrilqoi 
or St. GedBa ia ThMtavaro, «^ Of S. Ftotio is Moittono, 224. Of 
Tkascavwo, 224. 225. Of S.S. GrlMmao»GiovaaBl a PaaW. aad ij/ng^ 
Of St. OMfrki^ 226. Of St SebartiaM. 236. Madona ddSolo, 228. 3i 
iiaea,226.SiLoreMoiBlliraada,330,a31.P)Mtbaoii,orPiaaB dol 
253. Borilksa, or Cbnab of S. LoNuo, 235, 2S4. Saoti Itebi MiiC^iM 
Mtiea LateiaMMii, or Cbnab of the latorasv 257, 238. Btii&ea £ :inOi mtmatm 
GienualaaMa. 239. Badfiea of St Paal* 140, 242. Of St Patar, 242, 25i. (See*. 
Pier). Sahibaa charrhei CharrhofSt IMiob, 284. Of Si^ AgMa^aadStG^ 
ataotii^ 285. Priaapd ebarcbet of Naples, 339. Snl^ Haria Mamora^ S40. Sufi 
Apo«toU,340.Of St PaalaadSt Lorenio,540.Cli^or St loK tha Bi a a s * ^ 
341. De Spirito Santo, i&ul. Chorcfa del Parto, 343. Reoitfks on the iaiprapriit| rf 
burying in chnrcbet, 345, 346, 347, 518. Chnrchet of Florence, remarks o«, IL 144. 
Cathedral Oinrch, ihU. Baptistery, 164. Chnrcb of St Lorrnao, 165. Other dai^ 
ches, 167. Cathedral of Pisa, 310. Of Genoa, 235. Cathedral of Uilaa, 248— 353. Ge- 
neral obserrationt on the churches of Italy, I. Pr. D. 16, 17. 
Cicero^ reflections of, on the ruins of Corinth and other cities, 1. 154, Aoce. Yilla of. acar 
Alba. 1. 304, 306. And in the isUnd of Astnra, 314. His Fonnian TiUa and ToaikUO. 
Examination of the situations of his Tillas, PuteoUumm H Qutmmam, 566. Siffoai4 
Tilla of, at Pompeii, II. 33, 34. His tomb at Gaieta, 73. YindientioB of Gears bm 
the sneers of Rousseau, 133, mote. 

qaoted or iUustrated, L 154, 162,314. 11. 69, 85,135, 517. 
Gmbri^ desoandaats o( now in Italy, L 51, 53. 
OmmsrmmSf supposed abode of, I, 571, 373. 
Qmx, of Cttacalla, L 381, 383. 

GrvUuatiom diflnsed throogh the world from Rone, 1. 148. 
a^fita CastetUm^, supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Yeii, IT. 145. 
aasticai kmowUdge, considered, as necessary to traToUen in Italy, Pr. D. 1^5. 

Ttmr, not a guide-book, L ix. 
Oaudiam, quoted or iUuttrated, L 73, 73, note, 97, 144, 146, 165, M«r, 1. 381. 0. i\ 

note. U. 366. 369. 
Otmetu XI Y. (Pope) account of the museum founded by him, I. 315, 314. 
Ctergx* Italian, different classes of^ their duties and qualifications, II. 366, cT aif- 

■of Naples, erroneous imputation upon, I. zti. 
CUmmnut^ temple upon the, L xii. The source of, described by the yonagcr PGay. 135, 
136. Its piesent appearance, 136, 137. Ancient Temple on iu baaka dc8aihc< 
136, 137. 
doacte, or sewers of ancient Rome, described, II. 80, 81. 
Oodius, the scene of hu assassination pointed out, L 303. 
Ctweruu, error of, detected, I. 300. 
CmeubuSf mount, L 338. 
CaHam Mcmi^ mias on, 1. 169, 
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cribed, 164. 
CoUegimte ekmrckes, beaefit of, II. 36tf, 367. 
ColUgmm de pnftigtuuU Pid^ noble design of, II. 439. 
OMi Euganel described. I. 73. 
Cohmna (Prince), e*tiniible cbartctcr o4 I* 303, note. Deteriptimiu*! bif paboe, 

301, 303. 
CUonjr, aoman, no|r remaininMn tbe borden of TVanaylfaBia, L 53. 
CobundU, quoted or illastreted, IL 118, 119, wMm. 
Como, tbe ancient Comnm, likidition of, IL 259. Statoe of Plmy, 360. fit eatbadra! 

and present tute, 361, 363. YiUa of Plinj bi Ita aaigbbovbood* 393. SetMiy 

of its Like deacribedy 363. Ftrtdify of ha avrrouadiog ImUory, 399. 
ComiiumH of Rome, L zziT. 
Comtord, temple, L xzr. 

Omfrutemitms^ beBtn>lent, at Naplea, I, 348, 349, 359. 
Ctmttnmtonit or sdiools of Naples, account oi^ I. 349, 349. 
Ctmstaniuu, arcb of, 1. 1 64. 
Comv mu , vtility of Tiadicated, IL 364. 
Core, mint of, I. 333. 
Comiua of IVent, accoont of, L 33. Soljecto discnaied at, 34. MmUm of tbe cbtrgta 

against, 34, 35. 
OwiMM, Ticiiifitndts of, I. 95. Present elate of, 96. Beavtafbl dapel of At. primillfv 

Bsartjrs, 96. Tbe native pbce of tbe poet Yida, 96, 97. 
OtfiMr, ancient bietory of. L 383. Canset of its deeUne, Hid. Preaent alttt of; Mi. 

Royal forest tbere, 384. 
Omsmji SjrM, grotto oi; I. 38l» 383. 



ZXi9l«,^iUpb on, n. 164. Frnitiess altempU of tbe FlorenliBea to obtain bia 
from RaTcnna, ihUL 



M)€fitt of tbe Alps, descriiftioa of, L 34, 36. 39, 31, 73, 37. Of Oandi— , If. 34. 

J)e JMU^ reflections of, on viewing Pope's Villa, I. 359, jsoar. 

XMEe Ciutca Academy, account of, II. 193. 

J>iana^ temple of, on tbe AveiBine mount, L 166. Her groTi and lempUb Mar G«i» 

aano. I. 3o8, 309. 
Difs Intf a fnneral bymn, extract of, L 31, ttott, 
JHocUtuM, batbt of; I, 173. 
JhomYsUu Ptriegeus^ quoted, I. 144, aaM. 

J)ufotidons witb wbien persons oogbt to traTol, c onsi der ed, I. Pr. D^ 8, 8. 
J>omo itOssoUh situation of, IL 378. 
J>rtst of tbe Roman clergy, different parts of, explained, L 368, 369. Of tbe F^eneb, 

r e m a r ks on iu introduction into IMn, IL 390. General dresa, 393—394. 
DmraxMo, Doge of Tenice, anecdote of, IL 339, 330. Aecont of tbe D«mo PiaUee 

nt Genoa, 331. 

B. 

Edifieet of ancient Rome, destroyed by bostile fury or by Cbrislian leal, T. 177. lad 
aUo by neglect of goTemment, 178, 179. Some prcaerred by being ooaTarted into 
cburebes, 179, 180. 



iTMrie, grotto of tbe nympb, I. 383, 309. Fountain of, zxL 
Bijtimm Fmldt^ descsption of, L 377. 
Mmmuu, quoted or illustrated, I. 371. 



£mtertmmmemU of tbe Italians, findicated, 11. 334. 

Mfitaphs on Virgil. I. 354. On Dante, II. 164. 

Ermptiont of Vesunos, notice qU. L 138. IL 13—16. Account of tbat wbicborw 

wbelmed Pompeii, 35, 36. 
Esqudime Bdl. andent and present state oi; L 170-173. Cartbusian couTcat oft, 173. 
Est^ boose of, eulogium on tbe munificence of its princes, I. 103, 
EtmrU, reflections on entering, IL 141, 143. Remark* on tbe birtory and arts of tbe 
' -- ■ , 153, 133, Rciwrkf on lb« aadcBl Eiruieaa Uagiafe, 193*194. 
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#W«^. SecJtfflJL 

Fmtmai, leaipie oC L zziT. 
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r o£ Bodcn ft«ar acsoibed. L 190— 193u 
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'St., of AMui. accoac oC IL 14'— lift. 



Ctm^ wuk ilur cncted !• bit ncMry at 

«f, n. 911. 

WruMcu ^ 

^irnicib, d«p^vdjtk»ft of. at Chiim. L %^, At TcftiM, 44. At PlidM, 5S. At Te- 
Bire, 6'. Eifects of tbeir condact oa tbe Traetiani* tf. I>rpff«datBoat «( at 
Pan&a, 103. Plaadered tbe Tatim librarr. 313. Gaaacs of Iha aay e ri ori t y U 
Frrocfa liitratare exaaiacd aad acconled for. 351— 9$!. Geacral cee^aet of, 
wbilc at Rome. IL 113. EfTrct^ of lh«r iarasion, 1 \ >— 1 1?. Waataa depredalioaa 
•t MUaa, 356. Effects of tbeir iaTsaioa of Tarin, SftS, 389. Accaaat of awfal 
tnidertabiag*, csarated bj ibeai at ftoar, 45$->438. lliscMeii caaaed bj tbM ia 
Italy, 439, «tfMy. 

FrescutL, erected oa tbe site of tbe aacieat Toscolnm, I. 306. Modera Iowa of, 
de^ribed. 506, 307. 

Fiucig CauMrue, or defile of Candiaoi, described, IL 31. Tbeir supposed kitoatioa, 
according to Clttverius, 35, note. 



Gairia, rase in tbe catbedrat at, f. zxt. Fortress of. 339. Pr«aent stale of Ibt 
town, ihul. Its cathedral. ib'uL Tomb of Matins Pr»Dros, 930. Saj of, II. 71. 
Tomb of Cirero there, ilnd. 

Gallery of Florence, arcoiint of. II. 170—173. Flandered by the Frendl, iHl At* 
< hi lecture of it, <^«(/. Paintings, 171. Statues, 172. 

Oanlm, Laco dl, described, I. 79, 80. 

GardenM ci? Lurullus L 273. Of the king of Naples, 351. 

Getu*n, harhonr of, II. 220. foterior of the city described, ibid. Cbnrcbes, >W. 
Palace of tht family of DurAzto, 32i. Of tbe Doge, 332. Cborcb dl Carigaano, 
ibid, Catbadrarcbttreh of 8t. Laoreoce, 334. HiMpitala, 335. butancea of Ge- 
aoes« baaeirolvBee, iBid. Fortlliratloas of Oeeoa, 338. Re^ohitioai In ber lif- 



^ mnu* «• 

. fthlriry b t t w tw GoMft aad Taiiee, 9S8. C«SM,iHbf altMia!l to tbe 
leresi, 329. RcMurlu on ite G«aoeM chvadcr, 330—391. 
Dark on the Rofftaa dntrebM, erroatoof, L 3T0. 
,). abbey and cbnrcb of, described, I. 55. 

of Rome, deterlbed, II 107. OriMn aad profrets md the temporal ao* 
of tbe popes, 108. Effects of tbe EeforaMttoa oii It, 110. 
haunt, obserrationt on, I. 364. 
Great, pope, character of, rindicated. If. 77, iiaftp. 
ita, the site of Cicero's Tilla, I. 304. 

grria, I. 284. Of Posilipo, described, 360. Beaotifal views tbeoce, 361, 
1 Cioe, 362. Of the Cumcsn Sybil. 381, 382. 
. John, founder of tbe abbey of Vallombrosa, legeodary anecdote of, II, 

avellcrs in luly, remarks on» L Pr. D. 6, 9. 

H. 



nperor, mansolenm of, I. 194, 195. His tilla, 389. 
lage of, described, t 33. Aeeovnt of Its salt aiaes, 93, 33. 
I, ancient town of, how dli^oftred, IL 17. DeaeriptloB of its ttlas, Hid. 
icoTcred there, 18. 

aly, knowled^ of, necessary to thf tntcUv fai that eoaatrr, Fr. D. 5» 4« 
ed or illastrated, I. 171. II. 1. 

ed or illostratedti 18, 81, 150, 171, 304, 378, 380, 385, 387, 388, 188, 
30\ 325, 335, 118. H. 5, 11, 63, 65, 118, 353, 381, 308, 983. 
posed Tilhi of, at Tihnr, I. 388. His Sabiae vOla, 399. Hb Jomey to 
ND illustrated, 307. IT. 73. 
Cunatii, tomb of, I. 307. 

oble, of tbe Heepolitans, I. 344—345. Barial grand of te Hospital 
. Annnnciata, 346. Excelleot costomof, 348. 
one, described, I. 188. 
bcr, character of, II. 180. 



I J. 



c, account of tbe performaBees of one, I, 134. 

riptiou of. I. 112. 

y used in tbe Roman cborch, L 370. 

le popes, 11. 428. 

>f the [Hipes, bow to be understood, 11. 431. 

leat and modem thaas, hadaess of their aceooiaodatioBS, aceoaattd for 

ascription of, T. 26. 29. 

numerous establishments for, in Italy, 11. 358. 
cena, history of, II. 264. 

f'Hintnn at the Tilla Pliniania, II. 362. The pheaoawBOB aeeotialtfi for, 363. 
atioD from, I. 165. 

incicnt loarime, II. 9. Volcanic appearances of this Islaad, BUI* Moaot 
oid. Soil and produce, 10. llnaierons towns, r^M. Present state of, 11. 
k^ ou the geography of, II. 301. Boundaries, ibid. Dirided intd three 
502. Remarks on tbe state of the weather, 308. Ila scenery eoasldered 
rtcli of the history of luly, 308. ConsideratioBS on the present degraded 
aly, 310. And on the languages of Italy, 313. RenMrka ott fbe literatnre 
230. Religion, 3.')4. National chararter of the Italiaas, ndsrepreaeated 
iractcr of the ancient InhabitanU of Italy, 376. Most prosperoas period of 
xtory. /At'/. Hospitality of the Italians, 383. Their rourage, tfidL And 
nowledgn, 381. Ignorance of the higher classes accounted ror, sIsdL Hu- 
itlicr.« to be found among tbe nobility, 385. State of morals, 986. Ifatnre 
ism, 3H7. MiscliicTDus mode of contrartine marriages in immbc plaeet, 988. 
Hug rla«sr« of Italians dis W BgBMi»*d for tWir rhw^tity, ihid. Indnatry of 
Btry.389. Iuli.ias Tindicated Iroai iiai>B|W af Malaaea, 390. Of crnelty 
«r. 393. Eobhers not fre^pent, 394. Tbe present poKtieal stalt of Italy 
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conaidared, 395-^97. AadMlaBd modem popohtiOB, 39S. Stale of 

408. State of Italy at the dow of the 18th eenturj, 409. A. kaoi^edfe el Ai 

language and history neoouary to the tni?eller» Pr. D. L 9— 4. 

Janmurms{SL), snppoaid blood at, L S40. 

Jerome's (St.), aeoooat of the eataeooBha at IUnbo. I. a38» mete. 

Joseph^ Emperor of Germaay, edkt o£, to prcMBt baryiag m cbnchat^ L 94^. 

Jmno ArguNi, temple of, IT. 50. 

Jmf/iisp To$uuu, temple of, L xztY* 

JmremU, ^oted or Uloatrated, I. 133, 394, a85» 335, 399. n. 8» 121, 591. 

L. 

Lsgo di GanU, described, L 79. Lago d'AgnaBO, 5€1. Digo di I«eeeo, 

n. 369. Lago di Uiguio, deacription of; 370. Lago di Tareae, 272. 
Ztf^ficatf on the YeneCian eoasta, deaoibed, L 61. 
Lntjr clKmld luiTe the conuannion adnanistered in hotitk kiada. L 366, 367, 



Lmkes of Italy, general remarks oa, IL 379. The Eaglish and Soottiali lakes c 

381. 



with them, 38 
Languages of aneieat Italy, II. 193. Etrascaa, 194. Oaeaa, with niiiTawi, A 
Yolsoan, 195. Progress of the Latin laagnaae in the reigft of Scrriaa TtfEastlit. 
Specimens of the Latin langaage at sBbseqaait periods, 195 ee acy. EMarfci m 
the general aae of the Freneh laagkage, 393. PropesaiTa chaafes' ia the L* 
laogaage coasidered, 314. Cirenmstances that ooatiibalBd to prodvee a chaagjta 
the aneieat laagnage of Italy, 317 — 333. Fi ampili af differemce bctwceafke «a^ 
and later Latias, aad betweea them aad the modpj|LTtaliansi 522—334. Gnaa 
and specimens of the decline of the Latin langnagaJTMS — 328. fmpiyiiTBl d 
the Italiaa language, 339. Proofs of the feebleness of the F^^ach liagasg^, JI& 



Its di/£cnlty, 341. The Italian superior to the French laaMage, 5i£~-M, mA 
preferable as an uniTersal language, 353. The knowledge m Italiaa aaeaaay • 

the trareller in Italy, Pr. D. 3. 
Larian Lake, beautiful scenery of, II. 364 — 368. Sonroea of Use ridwa of iU fl^ 

roandiug territory, 368. 
La Ricda^ town of, described, I. 307. 

Last Judgment of fillichael Angelo, critique on, I. 306, 307. 
Lauran palace, description of, I. 303. Church of Su John Lateran, 337, 359. 
Latin language, reasons for partially retaining it, in divine serrice, I. 367, 36S. Kt> 

grcss and specimens of it, at different periods, II. 195. Remarks oa the pnf>*' 

siTe changes in it, 393. Causes of its decline considered, 335—331 ia» 

sons why the Latin should be the unirersal language, preferably to that Uttsam, 

351—352. 
Laura^ Petrarch's passion for, considered, L 77, 78. Reraarka oa the cfaiaa tft^ 

buted to her, 77, 78. 
Laurence (St.), church of, L 333, 334. The authoA fedia^ oa appraadiif b 

shrine, 387. 
Laureniian Library at Florence, II. 166. 
Laurentunty ancient site of, I. 317. 
Lavemia, excursion to, II. 185. Description of the eonTca^ 186. Chipii dm 

Sleumule, ibid, number of friars, I87. 
LazzaronL, situation of, II, 59. Honourable anecdotes oi^ 60. 
Leaning Tower q{ Visz^ II. 311. 

Leghorn, road to, described^ II. 317. Origin and present state of, ihid, 
Le Laboureur, futile attemps of, to prove the superiority of the Freack lMp>P» 

abstract of his argument, IL 342, note, 
Leonardo da Find, Last Supper of, I. xxi. 
Liberty, better promoted in small territories thaa in extcnsiTe empires H* ^^ ^ 

position illustrated by examples, 312. 
Library in the Corsini palace, I. 199. Of the Vatican, 313, 313. The I ^aiialim fc- 

brary at Florence, IL 166. Ambrosiau library at Bfilan, 355. Plaadcrel by ii 
French, ib, 
Ligurians, ancient character of, II. 230. 
Liris^ river, course of, I. 331, 352. 
lutemture of luly, considerations on, IL 330* Originality of Italiaa writers lia^ 

cated, 331. Characters of several historians, 331 — 335. AntiqnariaaA, 335. ^ 
ILin liieratorc, why traduced, 536. Peiuiant criticisms of Boilcau rcpdkd, i'*^ 
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In6aeiiee of th« French inf^o^ writers, 338. Italian liCeratore neiiifl from its 
infection, 339. Real estimate of French literature, 345. ladehtcd for all iti ex- 
cellence to the Italian!* ibU, Comparison between Tiraboschi and Dr. Johnson, 
346. Bpiefnl infloenc^ of French literature, 349. Causes of its preponderance 
ezamincia and accounted for, I. 351, 353. Sute of literature in Naples, 35i« 
II. 64. 
IdUnuan^ ruins of Scipio Africanns* TMa there, L 380. 38f« 
iMmtj Titus, monument at Padua, in honour of, I. 55. 

, quoted or Ulnatrated, I. 119, 131, 151, 163, 173, 335, 337, 366. IL 30^ 

35, 70, 71, 80, 144, 156, 383, 398. 
haealilj^ influence of, on the mind, I. 463. 
Lendati^ why inferior to other capitals, I. 49. 

horetto, present state of, I. 135. Legend of th9 SantUsima Casa, ib, Remarka Mi 
it, 136. Santa Casa described, ib» Its treasury plundered by the French, 137. 
Description of the church, 138. 
JLmcm, quoted or iUustrated^ I. 73, 115, 118, 119, 131, 307, 366. H. 149^400, 413. 
ImcetL, origin and early history of, II. 303. Unanimity between gov^ors and 
people, 304. Rarity of crimes, 305. Description of the city, iHd^ Baths of Lucca, 
30ilB. State of literature and the arts, 307. 
Xpcrvlifif, mount, description of, I. 398, 399. 

firWfcr^ garden* of, I. 373. Villa of, near port Misenus, L 9f 7, 378. 
iMcrimLakt., ruins of Agrippa's mole, I. 367. Present appearanc«6f the lake, i^. 
Lmgmm^ lago di, description of, II. 370. Present sUte of the town of Lugano, i^» 
^u fine bay, 371. • - 

£wi«, beautiful bay of, II. 319. . 



JfoMrate, city of, described, 1. 138. . * >y 

Jf«g|Mrtf, higo, the ancient Lueat 'Ferhanms^ 11. 373. bola Bella, 37Sr-375. Isola 

Madre, 375. 
JfenlM, city of, described, T. 90* et teq. Cathedral, 90. St. Andrew's church. 91. 

Retolntions in its history. 93. Bust of Tirgil there, carried off by the Frencli, 93. 

Regard of the Maotoans for the dtomory of Virgil, 93. Present state of, ih, 
Jftfiuwcrf^r/ of the Vatican library. I. 313. 
Maps, tlio best for travellers pointed o«l^ X Pr. D. & 
Marble, how far used in the palaces of the ancirnts^ T. 50. 

Marengo, plain of. 11. 335. Remarks on the effects of the battle of Marengo, ib, 
Maria degli Ansioli, church of, I. xzt. 
Maria Teretm, Empress, honourable anecdote of, I. 37. 
Marini, the poet, tomb of, I. 341. 
Mark (St.). church of, at Venice, described, I. 64 — 66. Account of the finding and 

transporting his body from Alexandria to Venice, 65, 66. 
Martial, quoted or illustrated, L 94, 163, note, 199, 324, 326, 358, 370. IL 334, 

436, note* 
Massacre of Bartholomew, pahiting o^ at Rome, I. 306. 
jr«Mo/^wii of Augustus, L 175, 193. Of Hadrian, 194, 195. Of Cecilia Metellai 

283, 383. Of the Medioean fiimtty, IL 165. 
Mecoenat, palace of, on the Esquiline Hill, I. 171. Villa of, 395. 
Medals, knowledge of, necessary to the traTeller in Italy, L Pr. D. 4. 
Medids, Alexander di, first obtained the title of the Duke of Florence, 11. 160. 

, family of, splendid mausoleum of, IL 165. 
^ , Cosmo, palace of, II. 169. 
MuUolanton, See Milan, 
Mala, river, course of, ascertained, I. 31. 
Mendicant orders of the church of Rome, aeeount of, IT. 373. Fratres minoret at 

minimi, ib, Dominicans, lA. Carmelites and Augustine friars, ib. Remarks on 

their numbers, ib, 
Metaro, river (the ancient Metanms), conrse of. described. I. 119. Account of the 

battle of Metauras, between Asdrnl>al and the Romans, 130. 
Milan (the ancient Mediolannm). history of, IL 343— 344. Detestable effects of the 

Wench Revolution on the Itfllancsc territncy, 345. Present state of, ib. Ca- 
thedral church, ib, .Exam'mation of iU architectural beauties and defects, 34 6 — 347. 

Splendour of its materials, 347. Statues, 353. Ambrosian librtry, ^5. Colleges 
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and boii^taK ^6- LMMrttto, iM. WJtmmm oNUqiuty im Wlkm^ 1S7. 

ter of iU iohabitaati, 356. 
Milton, Ulustntioiift of; IL 178—180. 

JUincio, tirer, and its tarrowidiag iocMry, d a i crili i di L 88— ML 
Minerva Medita^ temple of. I. 171. 
Miniumce^ rains of, L 331. 

M'uenus, port, description^, I. 576. « 

MoiLna (the ancient Mntina), victsskiidet of its Ustsrj, I. 109. 

of, if>. Raised to eminence by its princes, ii, Ilhutfioi bmi 
Molm (the ancient Fermic), present state of, I. 53t 
Monasteries in Italy, II. 368. Account of tlie Bea 

373. Friars minors, Dominicans, Canndites, nad 

monks in luly, ihid. * 

Montt CavaUo, obelisk and fonntaia BpoSy L xx. 
Monte Somma, description of. I. 139. 

Monti, poetical description of Borne by, II. 89. Character of Ua worka^ 5H. hh^ 
Monumentt, ancient* reiectioos on the destmetioA oC I« 18S» 
Mounuineers of the Alps, simplicity a»d piety oi^ 50 — M. 
Murat, general, anecdote of^ IL 438, aoce. 
Muratoii^ notice of, I. 1U5. 
Museum Cajfiflinmn, described, I. 160. Pio Clcmenrtnom plamlarad by Ibe 

211. Surrey of the antique statcaa, patatiags, tta. prcaertcd thaaa, 3IS— MIL tf 

natural history at Florence, II. 192. 
Music, some knowledge of, necessary to traTellcn in Italy, I. Pr. Ol 6. 

of Italian music, 6. 
Mmnattus PUncut, tomb of, I. 330. 



Names, ancient, remarks on, II. 100. 

Jf^s, beautifnl fiay of, dcseribod, 1. 536. Aaeknt bkloiy af tisUdty, ST 

of, nnder ibe Emperors of Constantinople. 338. Present state of, 358, 5M. fr* 
amber of " ' 



tuation, and aamber of its inhabitants, 359. Motley arcbite^tii of ila 

539, 310. Princiital churclic*, 540. Saata Maria Ma<;gWMne, t». Body s 

of St. Januariuk, iB. Santi Apostoli, ih. Chnrck of St. Paul, i6. Of St. 

i/U. Dc Spirito SaDto, /7>. Cliap<l of St John ihe fivaogciiat, 541. ToBb«fMi> 
rini. lA Sepulchra chapel of the family ofSanSevero, sfr. Cburrb del Part<k.>il 
^oblc liospitjis ot >';ip!e», 311, 315. Scbools or coascrratorii* 54R, 549. B««n»> 
lent coufraternities for ike poor, 519, 35<J. Palaces of riaples^ 350, 35« Ltwa* 
ture uf this city, 351, 55'J. Its beautiful situation and cliokatr,. 55i« 353. 8a<s 
garJen-i and the T* ro Farnete^ 553. Tomb of Virgil, 55^, 55S. Ifecara •! * 
king to I^aples, II. b'l. Kxtravagant rejoicings o/ the people, &5. lUaiaiaitisaia 
the abbey ol San Martino, 57. And of th4 city, i^. State of iitcratafe there. •! 
St}lc of ^uciet^, 65. A&sa^sioation and draakenaes mot very Ireytcat, 6*. 

Amr. See Acra. 

IS'arni, siinntiou of, I. 113. ^'oble bridge of Augustus there, ih. Preaaal ktii"^ 
ill. Poetir.nl description of, by Cl«udiaa, i£. 

Haugenus, beautifnl Tcrscft of, an Padaa, 1 . 69, 60. 

lfeapoliL:ns} remarks on the character aad disposilioas of, II. S9. TImst dabiacia; 
and disbipLtiun, 61. Remarks on its probable caases, 65. 

Aemi. htkc, name of, whence derived, I. 508. Dascviptsoa of it mmA of ^ IMA 
508, 309. 

yera (the ancient !^ar\ river, course of, described, L 145, 144. IL 145. 

i>V/r>, ctnal of Amycla^, why burned by, 354. Villa farojectad by ban acar Kss%i^ 
Notice of hi!» splendid palace, termed /'' mus Aurea, II. 104. 

IS'isicia, isle uf (the ancient Nesis), description of, 563. 

J)f< cera[i\ic ancient Kuceria), notice of, II. 58. 

T(o\ara^ brief notice ot, II. 282. 

Jfovi, notice of, II. 255. Character of the ancient inliabitanl», 234. 

o. 

i^clisks of modem Rome, described, I. 189—190, 
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Obizsi, cattle of, dneribcd* l3l. 

Objects worthy of the tniTeUev'f attoilloa, I. Pr. D. 13—15. 
Ocriculi, See OtricoU, 

Ofpftfie Academ^\ at Victau, •oeouat of, I. i7, 48. Splcadid llieatro eraclad bv« 47. 
Orthography^ ignorance of, one cause of the cfaanKM of the Usgv^e ol Italy, VL MS. 
Oican language, s|)«cuncns of, II. 1 94. 
Ossaia, village, origin of its name, IL 163. 
Ossiant quotation from, I. 166. 
Osda, ancient and present state of, 314 — 315. 

OtricoU (the ancient Ocricnli), situation and urescnt appearance of, I. 144. 
Oraf, quoted or illustrated, I. Pr. IX, 1$, l58, 173, note, 381, 386, 309, 310l II. 65, 
•8, 68, 17'J, 303, 311, 

P. 

Pmluitf ancient history of, I. 53, 51. United to the Venetian territory, 54. PrMCBt 
al;ite of, 53. Church of St. Giaslinn, //'• liwrch «£ St. Aalony, s^. To«n-hnli» 
and aM>nuuaent in honour of Livy, «^. WooUra namifarCares of, 56. linivcrailies 
and lilrrurv C5tal)li»hwvnt», 57, r)8. Poetical eulogiam o«, 5'J, €0. 

P^'stmm, ruiun of, H. 58. Ancient ki»tory ui^ i'i^ Ancient teases, ifow rrin lining, 
ib. Present state of, 48. 

paiucts of Italv, gcueral remarks on, I. Pr. D. 1*. The palaces of aMdcrn Romt 
descriLed, 19o, ei «ry. Remarks on timir ggnnml alyle of oaonuina, lf7~lM» 
Doria pabce, 198. Palaui lln»|»oli, Ortini, and Giiiatuiiaai, 189. Altiari, iiiA 
Ciclaporc^ ib. Corsini palace and library, ib. Villa Fameiia, tmk Palaaao Par* 
ncie, 3(HK Pal.nzzo Costagoti, f^. Palaizit borghese, »^. Palar.xo de U Spndi^ 301 . 
|:.irberini, ib, Colonoa, 'iOl, 'J(l2. Reumrk of Gtlibon on the Human palaces, SO'i* 
Punufi^al palacck. See IjUcrmn, Qmrmmi^ Vmiiemm, Pilanei uf Maples, 36U. Rofal 
palace uf Capo di Monte, ib. Palace of CaserCa, descnhod, II. 39. ComoamtiTe 
remarks on it, and on the royal palaent ol the iioaTre, VersaiUei, Mafra, and 
at Potsdam, '30— 3 J. And on iIm royal nalace* in Eimlaad, 33, 33* Accoaat of 
tJiC palaeo« of Klorencc, 166. Palaces of Genoi^ U3i^^33. 

PMmc€^ ducal, at Venice, diiscrihed, I. 65 — 66. 

-• fioattng, uf the eniperor Trafan, L 310. 

pmUtiMe Mi^uni, ruins on, I. 164. State of in the timeof Clandiaa, 165, 166. 

RmlUMo, splenilid edifices erected by, at VerouA, I. 46, 47. AtiL'ynnt of, 47. Com- 
parative ohicrvation on edifices erected hy him, 48, 49. 

PmmihtoHt uil^t4Lcu idea of iu spoliation, I. ui. Hot Sta. Maria in lurribas, aiil, 
mttc, RiiAts in, niiioved, xir. 

. , or Ptaiza drlla RotouJa, at Rome, desciibtd, I. Ul, 333. When coarertaA 

into a cliuri'h, 'J3J. Sng^cstiuo fw rendering it a miinaolenm of easincat mes, 333. 

pMpjii, anrieiit, found at Herrulaneiim, II. IH. DifficuUv uf narolling tboa^ ii», 

pjfmu, Ticinaitudo^ in the hiAtory («f, I. 99, lou. Present state oC l<^i. Cbardiea, «3« 
Palace, if; Paiuting.i of Corregio carried away by tbe Freack, 103. Literary cba* 
rjcter« ici^ident there, ib. The rcsidi'uce of Petrarch, i^., 

pastnrah of Virgil, design of, I. H7, 89. 

Pmmlo St, fmori U mmra^ t hurch of, I. x&T. 

pavim, early history of, 11. 338. Acirunnt of iU celebrated uaiTcnity, 339. Ia4e- 
neodence uf lu citisens, ibid. Tomb of Ihatios, 34U. And supposed toaUi of 
St. Augustin, ib, 

Ptme€, temple uf, I. xzii. 

Permg^t ancient name and state of, II. 149. Presast appearaaee and ccniilson 
of, i9»id, 

Pestrv (llie ancient Pe«anni»} deseribad, L 119. 

Peschu^ l^irtrcss of. I. 79, 8U. 

Peur (St.). Sec St, Peter, 

p€trmtKh'» villa, at Arquato, desciibed, I. 74, 75, Garden, 76. Tomb of, 73^76. 
Remarls on his literary diaracier, 77. ilia attachmaat to Laan considered, Hid, 
Remarks on his sonnets, 78, T9. 

p9inmis Arkter, I. 133, 379. 

Pkitdrus, qnoted, I. 378. 

Pkocas, column of, I. siiL 

PUuxa A'mvonM, described, L 168. Piaiaa deSpacaa, ib. Piaaaa Culoaaa, i^. Aad 

of BCoBte CUmrio, ib. Origin of tbe term Piaaia, Ic 101, aoie, 
PktaU, tbe supposed birthpUoa of Virgil, I. 86. 
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PUtra Mmk, czcankxi to, 11. iSS. SiBgnbr i ilmn u tl ua tfioe, 190. 

PiUmrs of AntirrWi* and Trajaa, pracat appearaaee of* I. 175. 

Pita^ tilution uid hutorj of, II. 307. PrcaMt state of, 309. Ga&edral chvck, IML 

Baptistery, 311. Lcemag tower or belfry, aft. Cenetcry, or Caaipo Saaiab Mi 

Clobter,314. Hot baths of Pita, wb. UBiTertity,.3l5. Secwiiy of its p«rt aa- 

(x>iiiited for, 316. 
PisttuUo^ the aocieat Rnbieon, descriptioa of its coarse, L 114. 
Pirns Fl. Pope, blessed the people ia the aaiphitheatre of Yerooa, I. 99. B ei ati irf 

Cesena, his aativa city, 113. Balar^ the Moseiua OeaieiitiBam. 315, 316. 1*- 

coont of fab anaiiceat aadertakiag, the draiaiag of the Poopti^ ■arabaa, 321— 

333. His maaificent plaas and patriotisoi, 11. 98. 
P'na VIL (the preseat pope) character of, II. 436. Entraaec to II nf. ». Sda- 

tary arrangeneats of nis goTemmea^ t^. 
PUeemtuit sketch c^ the bistMy of, I. 9^ 99, Preseat state aad appearaoee of, 96, ^1 
PUmy tkM EUer^ Toyage of^ to Pompeii, dariag the emptioa of VesaTios, IL 25. 
, qootatioBS front, I. 153, 881, 333, 335. II. 50. 77, 92,-9?. ITXSU 

364. 
Piwr A^ FoMfcr, hu deaariptkn of the aoarcea of tbe CUtnamia, L 13S, 13<. 

His descriptioa of the cooatry oa the coast aear Oatia, 31 7. His Ttaacaa Yilla, aor 

Tifemnm, II. 155. Chaaacttr of Pliay, 360. 
-^, qootedoriUnstrated, I. 358, 571. II. 14,35, 130, 155. 360, lO, 

442. 
Pa, rirer, deaoiptioB of its diaaael, II. 337. Its coarse, 387. 

Poems of Silicas Italicas, Martial, tmA Statins, comparatiTe roaai^ oa, IL 7 , mate. 
PoeUt aaodera, of Italy, renarks oa, I. Pn D. 3 — 3. 
PaUe9erm, Tallef aad river of^ IL 333. Saagctoaa sitaatioa of tbe Aaatnaas there, 

ia 1746, ih. 
Poikurn^ beaatilU descriptioa of Faanla by, II. 175 
Pmrnpeiij ancieat sight of, aow occapied h^^orre del Greco, 11. 30. Barracks of ti 



aoldiera, 31 . Tbeatrea, aad temla of Isis, A. Other mins. Aacicai tA. 
pwliapa of Cieero. 3X Aeeoant of tba craptioa which destroyed tbia towa, 24—^ 
ReflectioBsofthetraTeIle»OB ezaauaing tbe raiaa, 37. 



Pompey's stmtme, ia the Palasxo de la Spada, aaecdote of, I. 301 

Pomptine M»nkes^ name of^ whence deriTcd, I. 319. Probable origin oL 330. S^ 
tory of the attempts made to drain them, 331, 323. Particnlarly by tbe late Pafc 
Pins VI, 322. Present appearance of these marshes, 319. Sleeping daa^.« 
when passing throvgh them, II. 72. Ancient cities formerly erected on tfe^ 
73. 

Pontanus erected tbe chapel of St. John tbe Erangelist at Naples, I. 311. His fw^ 
and epitaph, i/'. 

Ponu Felice, road from, to Rome described, I. 146. 

Ponte de la Trave, picturesque scenery of, I. 129, 130. 

Ponte Lamentano, I. 286. 

PotUe Lugano, L 289. 

Pome S. Angelo, tbe ancient Pons Snblidns, described, I. 175. 

Ponte Sidaro, I. 286. 

Poiuifical Serwice of tbe cbnrch of Rome, described, I. 360, et seq. Daily aertice. 2k)» 
How performed when celebrated by tbe Pope, on the great festimls, 261— •^• 
Considerations on the channt of the Roman cbnrch, 263, 264. Solemn scrrior*«a 
particular festirals, 264,265. Particularly on Good Friday^ 365, 368. Cvcsa- 
stances that render the ceremonies of the Romaa church imposing, 365, 366. Di^ 
rcnce between a Christian congregation in early times and ia the pccsat see. 
366, 367. Reasons for performing part of tbe serrice in tbe ▼ensacolar liafirf 
267, 268. The different parts of the serrice expbined, 269. 

Poor^ benerolent prorisions for, at Naples, I. 345, 346, 349, 350. 

Popes of Rome, origin and progress of their temporal soToreignty, IL 108. EflErcti «f 
the reformation on it, 110. 

Pope, rank of, as the successor of St. Peter, II. 415. His claim to amverul priaaey. 
vindicated, 416. Gradual progress of the papal power, ib. Titles and eqnipi^. H* 
Public life of the popes, Ufid. Mode of presentation, 419. His private btciA. b 
what manner elected, 424. Remarks on the adoration of the pope, ib. Last ccre»a? 
attendant on his inauguration, 425. Income of the pope, 438. Expenditarc at ^' 
popes, -I'iO. Doctrine of papal infallibility, how to be understood, 431. SuBmar^' <V 
of tbe influence of tbe p:ipal power on Europe, in different ages, 433, irf^rf.' 

Pope's Tilla and gardens, remarks on tbe destruction of, 1.358. 

Pflj>ulation of ancient Italy, remarks on, IL 98.-^05 Modem popolatioa, 405^4< * 
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FoHim, mua mU am tht •iteol W i r wi l M w, II. 17. 
FmOet gffrkf 1«m dUwiibii, IL 90—93. 
Avte M Fmmn^ a«arl|«i«i d; H. tlflb 

iMiifo. bUl oi; doMrilMd, I. 554. VMI't toaib liMrt, 355. 359. Grolto ol PoMKpo. 
590, 361. 

PfmdtUPopoio JloiMMb prtMBt MMaraBCtAf, 1. 167, 168. 

i»mr4^«^ MlMd oC dMcrOMd. IL a, 9. 

Prwemlm^ bei«tifol btT nd «MCi« o#, I. 1, 2. DMcriptiM of iff nrrovBdiag ■ w a cry , 

3. Ai^ OMtt, 3, 4. 
Pnfmtmsy qvoted or Ulatlnted, I. 167. II. 68, 90, 105, 143. 
FnuUmdau, |)oetic«l desoriptioM of tiie caUcomlw at Rome, I. 337, note. His accosat of 

the patriarMl BMiliea of St. Pasl. 341. 342, imm. 
PuMMmaiooT PmMoUy tka aacioal PaUoK, fio« nualion of, I. 364. ComparMiTC view of 

its aadmit aad aiodcni state, 364. CoUaeaa oU 365. Rsms of the tcamle of Iniif rr 
id, :foble iBoU, 365. IL 11. Its bay no«r deserted, Aid. 

Q. 



M, qaoted or aiyalrated. 1. 177. II. 317, 379. 
Qmimiiliotiy the Tilla of Qmatilms Tafva, 1. 392, 296. 
^linrfic/ palace, detcriptioa of, I. 203, 204. ^ 



R. 



Rmffm^y paintings of, in the Talieta, described, with remarktt L 208, 209. 

J|«i««, eqiUBouaI,effecU of, in Italy, I. Pr. D. 11, 12. 

Reggioy the eouatry of Anosto, aodec of, I. 103. 

KtiekmkmU, town of, deseribed. I. 24. 

ibtifMi, eommnnicated to the worid frone Rome, I. 149, 151. General remarks on 

the religion of luly, 11. 351. The chorehes, why almost always open, 355. Esteraal 

obeerrances of reli^on ▼iadieated, 356. If ooaber of charitable establishments, aiff. 

The pomp of religion, in Italy, staled aad rindicated, 360 — 363. Ifnmerous dnties 

of the luiian clergy, 363—369. Remarks on the abnses subsisting in the religion of 

Italy, 374. 
Hepmblic* of Italy and ancient Greece, similarity of their polity and circnmstanccs. 

U. 376. 
RkMimm Alps, description of, I. 24, 25, 29, 31, 36, 37. 
— tnbes, conqncred by Angnstns, I. 26. 
J|i«f<e^ at yenice, described, I. 67^ '. 
JliiiSMiftbe ancient Ariminnmj, trinmphal arch of Aagustns at, I. 116. Present tUte of. 

Md, lu port obstmcted, 117. History of, 11 7, 1 16. 
ti^tadi, constmeted by the ancient Romans, described, 11. 63- 
lloMMM, ancient^ obserratioas oa the character of, II. 136, et $eq. Their ambition, 136 



Ocataess, 139. Employmeat of the noble Romans, l3l. Caasesof the nniTersalltj of 
their laws, 133. Their langnage, 133. Resemblance between the eharaeters of the 
ancient and modem Romans, 134. Remaining traces of the ancient Roman spirit ia 



the modem Romans, ibitt Charge of iodoleoce refuted, 137. State of morals aad 
society, 136. 

Rome, reflectioas on beholding, I. 147, 153. The ancient Roman goremmant diflnscd 
cirilJBati'jn, science, and religion, tbronchoat the world, 148. Epithets bestowed on 
ancient Rome, 150, 151. St. Peter's chnrcb, l53. Vle^ from the Capital, 154.T1m BMst 
cuamodions way of Tiewing this city, and its rains, etc 155, mom. 

jjmfimi Rome, I. 156. Historical accoanU of the Capitol, 157. Noble baildiags fn— srlj- 
craeted on it, 157, 158. Modem edifices on it, 159. Present appearance of the Oip^lol 
159, 160. M nsenm Capitolinam, 160. Church and convent of Am Cadi on the snmmU of 
the CapHoliae Monot, 160, 161. Roman Poram described, 161. Allusions to it, 163. 
Its present sUte, 163. Coliseum, bow to be viewed to adTsnUge, 163. Its present 
stale, 164. Arch of ConsUntine, 164. Rilns on the Palatine Mount. 164. 165. 
Ancient and present state of the Avaatine Mount, 165. 166. Tomb of Cains Castio« 
described, 167, 168.Foretgacrs buried within its enclosure, 168. I>escrlption of the 
batfa« of Cararalla, 163.169, 169. Church of .Sr. Sie/tham^ im Rnimdn, 169. The bath* 
.11. .^0 
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of Tltu, 470. BaiM of dw iMpfo of lOMfva IMiH^ in. 
EsqvUiM lOlU 171 . BiUw of DktclMiM. 172. Cannk of Iht 
»ratitateoftlMTumMlBiD,173» ±75. Ttmgim a fhm talU 
of tlw Son, 173. Cmmm llntin««d ili odiieHw 174,* 175. 
of AogoMas. 175. PUUvt of AaUtmm tmd linjn. aitf. 1 



Ponlo 8b Aagolo, aadcBt Pow SoUmsm, 176. 



Ivy or OKMCin wmU 17<,177.8tito6f AoWjiwm ■■|ijn. 
Icct of Iht 




,^0 caoM of infatt fai BflBO» 178b 1 
trots, md OMtMipC of tbopM)^ 178« 178. DovMtatodby ^ 
■»■■ aadhb ■ocemori^ 183. Amd in ooatiqofct of dlHriot 
see, and its tcbotoI froa Aoa^ 183,189. And hrtlj, bytho 

tMM.184. 

JVcMfrm iloMi^ popolotloa of; L 187, 188. AppMrueo of Hsi 
seriptioBof tiittqwHro^ 188^ Obrikks, 189.18a PooMtai 
193— 196.PolaewofcliecndiaoUndMiMfitj,186^197.FOBtifica i 
Lotcraa. •»£ iQoiriMU 903. Tatkaiii. 904—317. OmkcIm, 317_34S. (Sot fl ii ilii ) 
YilUt of ■■dcBt mdBodcn Boom^ 373—380. Tiowsmd noM Im tho l ir wi iy 388- 
388.A|iiM«n«eoofEoBewlieo«Mtred fronNapItt, n. 74. I i mI o oa tho —f- 
Bificoaee ofMOiMtEiwMb iln^Coatrattod wilhttot of mbo Bodorm cofiiabof B»- 
ropo, 78. 00000,80. AqMdMts,81. Vic, 8>. Forwat, 87. Plortieoo,90. TWr- 
Bue,94. Teaiploe,ift. Stato of moMoiatliooi^toeathecatarj, Ita GoadaeiofAr 
French amj while there, 113. Efleets of thsFreadi iavaiaoa, -416-.-tl7. Aec ii t d 
the fewoMlal oct» of the Fk^ih at loMb 43S— 438. 

AoRwo/tf, St. aotkeof, IL laflk 

JtaowAu, ootlage o^ 1. 158. Klhothooeis dcecribcd, 173. 

JtoMff of Paetam, celebrated for &eir firagraacc^ 11. 47. 

JtooK, the bert for tra t J im la Italy, poiated oat, L Vr. D. 9— 11,43 

tba^errndth deecriptftoa of;i 35. 

• JUi i eoB, CMttBlaatioa of the qaertioa rdatbe toils real ooarw,!. 144 — IICTWUm- 
tdlo, abraaeh of it, 115.TliespoC.«ecertaiaed where Cassr cr oseed tho t ah i n sa, 114. 
JleMf of Italy, giasral rt—ifhs oa, 1. 9r. D. 16. The raiae of aadeat ■oae.CMisi 



hj hostUe lary or 1^ ChrktiaaBeal, 176-477. lad also by aeglert af the^ 
177, 178. By iadifiercaee ia the ^aiagistratea, aad eoateapl aainaa the peo^, i'k 
179. Ol Gaaa, 380. Of P^Maaeii,iU. 90. Of HercalaacaB, 17. Of Pintaa, 43-a 
' Of Posidoaia, 48. 

MniUAu, oaotedor lUostratcd, I. 317« n. 139, 140. 315, 316, 31S. 

Smdaled, Cardioal, aecoont oU and of his writiogs, 1, 104. 

•ft. P««r/v cfaarch of, at Bone, I. 153, 154. Descriptioik of it, 343, cf seq. Early ht- 
tory of it, 343, 343. Account of the bmlding of the new cbnrcfa ander smcmom 
pontiffs, 343, 344. Plondered by the French, 345. Approach to, and graadenr of ia 
esterior, 345, 346. lu portico, 346. Effect of a copp-d*<eiU 347. High altar, 34'. Gs- 
tbedral or chair of St. Peter. 347. Confessional of St Peter, 34 S. Sacred grotto, JU 
349. Vestry or sacristy, 349. Comparison between its noble doote aad that sf St 
Paul's cbnrch, London, 350, and mou. Defects of this cfaorch coasidered. 231. 1W 
colonnade of Beraini, ibid. The front, ihid, Statnet of legeadary saints, iatrodaesi 
353. 353. Statnet of other saints, 353. Pictures aad Mosaic docoeatioas, 353. 354 
ComparatiTe obserratioas between St. Panl*s cbnrch, London, and St. Peter's a 
Bone, 355—356. St Peter's compared with the cbnrch of St. Genenpve at Paris, :54 
With the cadiedral of Florence, 357. Aad with Santa Sophia at ConaUntiaopIr, *i^ 
And the Temple at Jemsalem, 357, 358, St Peter's contrasted with the Bemsa iv- 
ples, 359. 

5k. PeUr's, architects of, I. arii. 

» ^mensions of, f. xvxi. 
' dome oU corered with lead, 1. xt. 

SmUmo^ tncieat and present state of, 11. 41. 

StA^mes of Hallbdm, described, L 33—33. 

Smb Works of Halle, I. 38. 

Smltxbmrg, city of. described, h 30—31. 

Sa lvi m, acconatby, of the ehastity of the northern nations, U. 61, ao*r. 

SmmHMXMnms, villa of, destroyed by the Prince of Orange, I, 343. Erected ths chank 
IMi Pario on ito site, «^. His tomb end epitaph, 314. Alloaioas to bia charch ia ka 
poenu, 343, aoCir. 

. quotations from, 1. 383. 11. 60. ^ 

Samtissima Casm of Loretto, legendary history of, I. 135. Bemarka thcra oa, 136. IV 
Sanu Case described, 136. lu treasury plundered by the Freach, 13*. 

Smmn, river, poetirally described, iU 60. 
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Semni^a eon, iniuatw •!, is ndtBt Eoom. a i7^ mm. *1^ 

Ji wr r of Italj, renirkf o^ I. Pk>. a 15—16. II. 307. 

Seime^*^ diffvavd throii^lh« world firaoi Eoom, lift. 

JbpM 4^aiiiw, tUIa of, at LiternoB, I. 3M. FoMral UMoripdoM of tW fluwlj^of tlie 

Scspiot, n. 19S. 
Scrims, wYmu lint iiUrodMed tato divobet, I. 371. R«mwki om^Hi— 273. 
SiCMMf «^ not «miMd to Scotland, L 79. 
S mm/n mt, M oOBt, dMcriptioa of, II. 376. Military road otot it, iiid. 
Stmeem^ miotad or iUoatrated, I. 360, 565, 371, 381. IL 7, 139, aate. 
Sen^aglia^ ori(pB of its naaM, 1. 121. ProMBt stato and appatranca ol, 121. 
Stptuommm of Savanu, L 195, 196. 
Sepcrv, San, Umilj of, Mpnlebral rbapal, L 341. 
SfHvfiL magnifioent, of andant Roma, datcnbad, IL 80. 
SUims^mBeiUt qnotad or illnrtintad, I. 86, 99, 12U, 124, 139, 959. 969, 375. U. 11, 

14, lis, 150, 219. 

rattorad tlw dilapidMdl loodb of Tirsil, L 358. 

Si m J i Mm^ L xfx.noc#. 

JMmwoa#, pcninmla of, datcribad, I. 80, 82. Grotto of CatnUut thara, 80. Soddtn rtorau 

praralent in it, 80. Produea of, 83. 
Simmm di Mmrco^p wild monntainont tract, datcribad, I. 36, and maU, 
SoJaUties, nature lii; IL 558. Ifnadbar ol tbam in luly, thuL 
Soffmtmm, •alpbnraons laba of, I. 287. Near Possnolo, description of, 378, 379. 
Scmmeu of Petrarcb, raasarks on, I. 78, 79. 
SpcUt0 (tba andant Spoletnii), sitaatioB of, I. 138. lu RooMn descent cbarisbed hj the 

inbabtunu, 1 38. Present sute of, 138. Catbedral and castle, 138. Noble aqoednct, 139. 
Sjuarts of modem Eome, I. 188. 
Stalfim, andent and present sUte oA II. 50. 

Starts Mad. de, bar Cbnnae to best guide to traTeUers in Italy, I. Pr. D. 8, 9 mou, 
Simtims, quoted or Ulnstrated, I. 206, 292, 326,355, 374. II. 1, U, 42, 81. 
Stmimet, nnmbers of, in aadot Emm, 185. Beantifal ones in tbe cbapd of San Se* 

vero, I. 341. 
5korM, in Italy, described, L 318. 
Strabi^ quoted or iilastmlad, II. 9, 68, 118, 194, 207. 
Soyt€U of Koma, described, L 187. 
SmJurio, I. SIX. 

Sm^emiMs, onoted or illnstratad, I. 373, 576. II. 6, 26, 90, 93, 317, 400. 
Smiuiajr Schoolg, (fpqucnt in Italy. II. 359. 

Smfferga, Mount, II. 287. Origin of tlie cborcb erected on it, 288. Its endowments, i^. 
Smrremimm, promontory of, fl. 41. 
Smsm, the andent Secusium, account of, II. 294. Triumphal arch elected by its king 

OMtius, 295. ProTidential escape of tbe autbor, ib., mole, 
Smmmrraw, battle of Treble gained by, I. 99. 
Sjrkmnus, interesting anecdote of, II. 48. 
SrhiU^ grotto of the Cavean, I. 381, 382. 



r^rtfei, quoted or illustrated, I. 366. 375. II. 95, 101. 119. 410. 
Tamo, quoted or illustrated, I. 103, 3H0. II. 67. 141, ISU. 

of, in the church of St. Onofrio, at Rone, I. 225. Vindicstcd from 



tbe petulant entidsm of Boilcan, II. 336. 

Ttiistmi, notice of, and of bis Secchui rapita, 1. 105. 

Tecimn, river, course of, II. 238. 

TtmftU of Diana at Epbesns, proportions of, I. 259. Of Jupiter Cspitolious at Rome. 
ihU. Of the Pantheon converted into a Christian churrh, 233, 233. Of VcftU and of 
tbe Sybil, at Tivoli, 290, 291. Of Jupiter I^tisns, on the Alban MiMint, ill. Of Jupi- 
ter Serapb at PuteoH, 365. Of Proserpine on the banks of Lskc ATemus, 369, 370. 
Of Venus at Raise, 374. Of the giants near Torre di Pstria, 38U. Of Juno Argira, II. 
5a Of Jupiter CapitoUnus at Rome, 95. Of Peace, ib. Remarks on the structure 
of the ancient temples, II. 408. Surpassed by the modern churrbes. 109. 

Trmi (ly andent Interamna), present state of, I. 139 Celebrated cascade in its vici- 
nity, T39, 141. 

Terrmcimn, town of, described, I. 3'i5. 32''. 

TeuUtmef, deicVndants of, now in Itjily, I- 51, 52 
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Ttttr, oMTWof ■wOlrieoU,aMcriM,L144, IAS. IfMg wjpmr il JHwTliiili 



SmalUr cMeubt aT iht Aaiik 3M. Bmrtiiri vUlM iB In 1 
Tflar.See IWIi. 
nnAoteki. modf «i; L iML 

7lMii(tlwawaMtTaMv),pr«eBttlat*aBdiiopalaligtt ot L »tl ■■■«« liiwi rfifct 
watarftlk of die Aaio, 390. T«Bple of riMte, SH. or Iht ftyfail, 3fi. 
V tMiplft of Toiti tt, L SSI. 



M^NifiM, dcMripto of, I. tat, fj utw i i ii yii ipfMMiM «( <>pttgHB *«% f 



nmkt in Eoow, doMribod. I. 193. Of Giiw CoOiw. 167. 

193. IfattsolewB orAraut«a.l95bO(lliofiBMMrBi4Bi 

tdU, 383,383. or MoutiuPbMU. 530. Of GoOTo, iWl Of tnil « Ifaflftk iM. 

5SS. or AgripfiM, oc Bdi^ ITS. 376. Of GUsmf ot GiicH^ IL TS. 
lWif*M, why OMd ia tho RdBMo ckwch, 1. 369. 
Tom dd Gneot twrm oC itepimi ■iffii, B. i9,3lk Ai 

toiti •oil.ao.OeoapiMthtdtoorAooMiMtPMipail, A. 




3Vy(aHttato of Ao&oona,cBip&ro duiaghif nigSt 1*178. 
i84» mwmW^ til—ifcilifcatiu>»ilto<ioctiii1 or"^ 
»«C»0b31i. 

Ol^ I. SIT. 
I or, I. SZIT. 

r UmB, ka^ui^tm o^H. ISO. VMil 
151. 
tto gMifil, iiliwioaMU —. 1 >p.P.Klnirii far 




tM im Italy. I. 3. CUmIcoI kaowMge, 3. Italiao Infuge, 3. Italnm 
diOa, i. Ardiiteetno, 4. Scwlpfre, 5. PaiatiDf, 6. Mowc, fin Hiip nUji \m f loyif !» 
tho traveller, 6— 8. Resarkt oo tkeptfaled fpiidei to tni n H uo , ti Miipo, 9. KoMito 
be fUlowed, end tine to be appropriated for travalliBf ia tolj, 9 — lOi J 1 1 imi 
datioM, 13. Oiwccts of attcntioii to travellers, 13—1 1. Sceoery, IS^-tft. !■■■. t& 
Chorchet, 17. Moral ivproveiBeBt, the eod of tnTetlra^ It. 

Trebim^ battles of, I. 99. 

IVonA (city), aaeient aaae of, 1. 33. Deseribed, ikid, Aceout of iu cdefarated ronaul S 

Trimiia di Momu, staircase to the church of, I. xr. 

TWiomuit, daafeoo o^ deseribed, I. 159, mou. 

TViiTA, anoient oame and history ol^ II. 383.Sitaatie« and prsast e|niiaiaaii of thenrv. 



384. Architectural defects of iU public bwldings, 385. Uaivervity, iA. flospuA mt 
palaces,386. Description of its snnoiindiog country, i6. Goorae ot the Po,:i6'. Moo* 
Soperga, <&. EffecU of the French inrasion, 388, 389. latrodnctioD mi the French In- 
guagf and dress, 390. 
TksemSun, 



Cicero's villa, described, I. 304. Plane trees still foand there, 
>, town ol^ its site, I. 157. 



O o e aia itf y ia religiovs worship, bow far attaiaable, I. Pr. D. 7 — 8. 

Umu^ersUy of Padua, ancient and ure9ent sUte of , f. 57 — 58. Of Pisa, IL. ili. Of T«rs • 

385,^86. 
UmttmA^r^g nioontain, superstitious tradition concerning , 1 , 31 , 33. 



rei J^jimo, beeatifol sceaery of, described, II. 156. 
naOom^tmrn, abbey of, II. 175. Beantifnl scenery of, describod , 177 — iU. 
rm^cmr Baths near the Orotle del Caae, virtaes of, L 363. 
FmfieM , towa aad bike of, described, 11. 373. 
f^msmri, battle of Lepaoto, ranuirkf on, f. 306. 

ymtitmm Hill, origin of iU appellation. I. 304. The Yationn palace , iU f araitare aai i^ 
aaaents, 305. SaU Reggia, ib. CmpptlU Pmalim. 306. Ci^iyetf* Sisimm, 306-4^ 
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41 KaffmeiU, 308—309. Camera di RaJfluiU, 30»^aiO. ProgreM of tht 
▼ij^^ Ubnry, 313^319. 
^mi, caB J w fi ttoB die lite of, tl. 143. 

#^«fijio(clie aBeieBtYelioos), riTer, coono of, dt«cribcd» I. 140, 141. 
FeUim , towm of, ororwhelnied by a Bonntain ,1. 100. 

FdUid , n aadeat 4own of tiie Volaei, former and prcaont state of, 1. 918, 319. 
/^MMr , epproech to, deacribed, L 60. Ori^ and progreM of , 61. Literary state of, 
63 — 63. General appearance , 64. Docnption of iu flnblic edifices and antiqaities, 
64 — 71. Canses of the decline of the Venetian rcpnohc , 69 , 70. PopvlatioB and 
sute of society, at Venice, 71, 73. Gondoliers of, 73. 
Fmmi, temple of, at Bai«, 1. 374. 
0^€mms mmd /tome, temple of, I. zzit. 
Ftrhmmmi Imems, See Mmggicrt, 

/^eronfl, situation of, deMribed , 1. 37. Acoonnt of its amphitheatre > 38 , 39. Aadeat 
gates rcmaittittg there, 40. Modem edifices in, and appearance of , 41. Literary cba- 
mcters, natives of, 41 , 43. Sketch of iU history, 43, 43. Opinions of the Veroaeee 
relatiTe to the Anstrians and Freneh , 43—44. Wines of, 46. Reflections on leanng 
Verona, 45— i6,* 
A^ EmMUm, aocooat of, L 99. 
* Ftsmmma^ first emption of, 1. 338. Description of thb monnUtn , IL 13*16. Ifotiee of 
iu principal emptions, 14. 
KieemxM, utnation and history of, t, 46. Olympie theatre at , described, 47, 48. Splen- 
did villas in iU vicinity, 51. 
Fico yarn (the ancient Varia), deseribed, 1. 396. Beautifal vieirs in its vicinity, 398. 
Fidm.^ allnsion of, to the city and cooncil of Trent, I. 35, nuU, Sketch of his cha- 
racter, 96, 97. 
y»IU* of ancient Eome, I, 373. Of modem Room, described, 373, er t^q* Orti- 
Famesi, 374. Villa Spada. 375. ViUa Mathei and lfegrobi,i&. VUla Aldobrandini, 
ib, VilU Lndovixi, i5. ViUa Medici, ih. Villa Bffifcerini , ih. ViUa Pamfili, 376. VilU 
Mellini, and iU beantifnl Hews. 377. Vflla Madame, ih. Villa Albani, 378. ViUa Bor- 
ghese, 378—379. Of Horace at Tibur, 393, 393. Of Quintilins Varus, 393. Of MecsH 
nas. 395. Villa Ettense, 300. Hormre's Sabine villa described ,399 . Formian Villa of 
Cicero, 330. His Pnteolannm and Camannm villas , 366. Villa projected by Hero at 
Baiae, 375. Of LacnOna, near Port Misenns, 3^7, 37g. Of Scipio Af ricanns, at Uler- 
aom, 381. Of Cicero, at Pumpeii, If. 34. Of Pliny, near Tifenam, 155. Of the 
duket of Florence, 171? Of Pliny, II. 364. General observation on the villas of the an- 
cienu, 401. 
rUmnMl ffiii^ present sttte of, 1. 173. 
Fimri Leonardo da , valuable MSS. of, at Milan, carried off by the French, IL 355. 

Tbetr wanton damage of his picture of the Last Supper, 356. 
f^i/yii, tomb of, I. xvi. 

supposed to be bom at Pietolc, I. 86. Farm of, $6, Design of his Eclogues, 87 — 

90. His bust carried off by the French from Mantua , 93. Regard of the Mantnans for 
his memory, i6. Description of his tomb , 354. Kiamination of Opinions relative to 
iu supposed site, 3S5. Why neglected, 358. 

quoted or illustrated, I. 31 . 45, 46, 56, 57 , 81 , 87, 88. 90, 95, 113, 133, 137 

113, 113,151, 153, 158 , 166, 388. 313. 315. 317.335.338,333,356,370, 378, 383* 
nou. II. 1, 7, 11, 36, 13, 43, 47, 130. I3l, 138, 353, 383, 387, 303, 303, 307 
379. 388, 389. 390, 399. 
FUruvuu, quoted or illustrated, I. 158, noto. 
F^t^rm , isle of, described, II. 8. 
FogkUrm^ town of, lu origin and present sUte, II. 336. Description of the road from 

Tortona to VogUicra. i^. 
FoiscUn language, specimens of. II. 195. 

KoUaire, remark of, on the French language. 11.344, ooM. Character of bia HisCoire 
Gen^ale, 346. 

w. 

fTalpoU, Horace, aaiilote of. H. 119. note. 

fVmes of Faleraum. why not so excellent as tliey formerly were, I. 333 — 331. Am 
Uken by the Italian* for refresliOlcnt . not fur inebriety. 331. Cjrcuban and other 
wines, remarks on, lA. Horace^ ruumrrat «>a of tlic priucipal wine* of luly, 335. 

fFol/'^ bronse , 1. xvi. 

PF^oOgm Mmtmftetmres of Padua, sacirni and luodcrn sU*.c of. I. .S6. 
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